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The Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES HAY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


March 26, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HAY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is no class of people who are collect- 
ively more interested in this bill than are the farmers of the 
United States, and by farmers, I mean those people who till 
the soil and produce in large measure the wealth of the country. 
Representing one of the greatest agricultural districts in the 
country, I have felt, and feel, a deep interest in the pending 
bill. I had hoped that the promises made by the Republican 
party in the last campaign would have been fulfilled, and that 
this bill would bring to the farmers of the country some relief 
from the burdens which they are bearing, not for the sake of 
the Government, but for the sake of the great trusts and monop- 
olies of the country. No man is more patriotic than the farmer, 
nor more willing to bear his share of the taxes necessary to 
pay the expenses of government; but he is not willing to see 
his earnings taken from him to enrich others. 

Many of the schedules of this bill touch the farmer nearly. 
For instance, there is no reduction of the tariff on oil, and thus 
again the Republican party has sheltered and protected the 
Standard Oil trust, the richest trust in the world, at the 
expense of all the other people of this country. There is no 


appreciable reduction of the tariff on sugar, a necessity of life | 


taxed for the benefit of the trust; and I might, if time permitted, 
continue to enumerate the many and great injustices done to 
the great producing classes by the provisions of this bill. 

I desire, however, to call especial attention and to confine my 
remarks principally to the duties imposed on agricultural im- 
plements, for I believe that in no case is there such gross in- 
justice done to the farmers as in this. It is true that the 
farmers at this time are prosperous and contented with the 
prices of most of the articles which they raise. They pay the 
prices with which they are charged for agricultural implements, 
pay them because they must, pay them because by virtue of the 
tariff laws the agricultural-implement trust is able to charge 
any price which may seem good to them. It is a fact that the 
prices of agricultural implements have been steadily advancing 


for the past five years, and farmers have been taxed mercilessly | 


by this trust. Because the farmer is more or less prosperous 
does not furnish a good and sufficient reason for robbing him. 
He would be more prosperous if treated fairly by the laws, and 
he is surely entitled to the fruits of his labor. Under the 
Dingley bill there was a tax of 20 per cent ad valorem upon all 
imports of agricultural implements, shutting out the foreign 
manufacturer from this country and giving to the home manu- 
facturer a monopoly, enabling him to charge any price he 
pleases to the farmer. When the Dingley bill was passed 
there were many independent manufacturers of farming imple- 
ments in this country, prices were somewhat fair by reason of 
competition among these independent companies, but as time 
went on they were all absorbed by the trust until to-day the 
trust is all-powerful and is able to fix its own prices. 

When we consider the importance of the farmers to this 
country we are amazed at the injustice with which they are 
treated in this bill. In 1900 the population of the United States 
was 76,303,387. That part of the population employed in gain- 





ful occupations was classified by the census authorities as 
follows: 

I eile 10, 381, 765 
Manufactures 7, 086, 992 


a a caestenenllallaal 4, 766, 964 
Domestic and personal service._..............._..--.._ 5, 580, 657 
a Ter cia eesiaegieiepal 1, 258, 739 


29, 074, 117 

It will be seen that the farmers constitute over one-third of 
the producers of wealth. Our great balances of trade have been 
made possible by our enormous crops of wheat, corn, cotton, 
and other farm products. It would seem that some care should 
be taken to safeguard the interests of the makers and builders 
of the country’s wealth. Now, what did the Dingley bill do 
with agricultural implements? It made the tariff on these arti- 
cles so prohibitive that in the ten years from 1898 to 1907 the 
only imports were in 1899, and then only amounting to $4,852. 
The exports of agricultural implements for those years were 
as follows: 


ei en ka iid oes etenen oadintsaelte has ddaamainnies $7, 609, 732 
EN ha itiAdbacna REE a i is cccaba chk inte tanccilp épdledetiaaiultalate tedaincccasteleiaaea 2, 432, 197 
i a el ae _... 16, 099, 149 
ta ata ari ntti tails ate 16, 313, 434 
Nene ee nee eed 16, 286, 740 
a aa la eh snes ep inelastic eeepc Alin sen derlnatite ean 21, 006, 622 
a a citenninlicsnine aims ae 
I a iret his De Matec endepignligininents 20, 721, 741 
i a a re le 24, 554, 427 
a idl aie Ah cocnaepsiaens wn telaetian aan 26, 936, 456 


In 1905 the value of products of establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, including repair work, 
was as follows: 

$112, 007, 344 


Amount received for repair work......-...-.-..-..... 1, 968, 296 


Ces cimathatbendiciamciid opin nnmamanae 110, 039, 048 
Muperted that year.....................-..-.--------- 20, 721, 741 


I Ct nascent areriheebaarbascasee 89, 317, 307 

According to these figures taken from the census reports and 
the Statistical Abstract the exports in 1905 amounted to less 
than one-fifth of the ,total product. Thus four-fifths of the 
total product is disposed of in the United States. The farmers 
of this country are unjustly and unnecessarily taxed to permit 
the agricultural-implement trust to sell abroad in competition 
with foreign manufacturers. This country affords the trust its 
best market, and by reason of the tariff American farmers are 
compelled to compete in the markets of the world with- the 
farmers who are supplied with their agricultural implements at 
cheaper prices by American manufacturers. The farmers of 
Canada, of Australia, of Russia, can and do buy their farming 
implements at cheaper rates than our farmers do. With the 
same implements made cheaper to them by this iniquitous tariff 
they come in competition with the American farmers in the mar- 
kets of the world. These foreign farmers are actually able to 
buy the American agricultural implements cheaper than our 
farmers can. In other words, by the operation of the tariff the 
American farmer is discriminated against by his own Govern- 
ment. So high and prohibitive is the tariff that the manufactur- 
ers of this country can sell their goods Abroad, after paying 
transportation charges and tariff duties imposed by other coun- 
tries, from 15 to 20 per cent cheaper than they do at home, and 
they are enabled to do this by charging the farmers of this 
country unreasonable prices for their product. 

The American farmer produces more of agricultural products 
than this country needs. They have to send their surplus 
abroad and sell it there. The price is fixed by the amount paid 
for the surplus abroad. Having no tariff to protect them there, 
they must sell their wheat and wheat flour and corn in compe- 
tition with the farmers of Russia, India, Canada, Australia, and 
Argentine. Though they pay higher wages than their compet- 
itors they must nevertheless meet them on terms of exact equal- 
ity abroad. What they get for their product abroad fixes the 
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price at home less cost of transportation and handling. Thus, 
while getting less for their stuff at home than they could sell it 
for abroad, still they have to pay for their farming implements 
from 15 to 20 per cent more than their foreign competitors pay 
for the same article. And the irony of this is in the fact that 
these implements which they use are manufactured in their own 
country. 

The value of farm property in the United States in 1900, the 
census year, was $20,514,001,838; the value of farm animals, 
$2,228,123,134; total, $22,742,125,972. The total value of farm 


products that year, not including the value of preducts fed to} 


live stock, was $3,764,177,706. ‘The total capital invested in 
manufacturing industries in 1900 was $9,817,434,799, the total 
value of the manufactured product $138,004,400148. On the 
farmers’ investment there was a return in money of only 16.5 
per cent, while on the manufacturers’ investment there was the 
stupendous return of 141.5 per cent. A like discrepancy in 
favor of the manufacturer appears in the exports of that year, 
which were of foodstuffs and food animals $227,347,195, or 16.59 
per cent, and of manufactures ready for consumption $331,- 
955,644, or 24.15 per cent of the total of domestic exports. The 
same iniquitous tariff policy that swelled the manufacturers’ 
returns on the investment to such bloated proportions caused 
the more than modest return on the farmers’ much larger in- 
vested capital, 

Wiih great unction the protectionists proclaim and lay great 
stress upon the fact that they have given the farmer a pro- 
tective tariff for his products. They point to the duty of 30 
cents per bushel on barley, of 10 cents per bushel on rye, of 25 
cents per bushel on wheat, of 15 cents per bushel on corn. This 
is almost adding insult to injury when we consider that the 
farmers of the United States furnish 20 per cent, or one-fifth of 
the world’s supply, of rye, 21.4 per cent, or more than one-fifth, 
of wheat, 37.7 per cent, or more than two-fifths, of barley, 73 
per cent, or more than seven-tenths, of corn, and 82 per cent, 
or more than four-fifths, ef cotton. For the farmers beyond the 
seas to attempt to export any of these farm products to this 
country would be worse than carrying owls to Athens or coals to 
Newcastle. 

The vast fields, the boundless natural resourees, the in- 
domitable energy, and unfailing industry of the American farmer 
require no such gratuities as are given by tariff schedules. 
They constitute a combination which none in the world can 
compete with—the combination of nature’s gifts and honest 
labor. But the American farmer has the right to demand that 
he shall not be made the victim of unfair discrimination. He 
has the right to insist that his own Government shall not 
shackle his energies. He has the right to protest that he shall 
not be made the victim of the cupidity of the manufacturer, 
nor be made to serve unwillingly the latter in the invasion of 
foreign markets to his own disadvantage and detriment. Since 
the inauguration of the protective-tariff policy the American 
farmer has never had a square deal. It would seem to be high 
time that at least something be done im that direction. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the condition of affairs 
brought about by the operation of the present tariff law. Let 
us see whether the bill under discussion will in any way bring 
relief to the manifest injustice now done to the farmer. The 
bill under discussion provides as to agricultural implements as 
follows: 

468. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers, horse es, cultivators, thrashing ma- 
chines, and cotton gins, fifteen per centum ad valorem: Provided, That 
any of the foregoing, when imported from any country, dependency, 
province, or colony which imposes no tax or duty on like articles in- 
ported from the United States, shall be imported free of duty. 

This is a seeming reduction of 5 per cent ad valorem, as the 
present law provides a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. But it 
is only a seeming reduction and intended to deceive the unwary, 
for an examination of the present bill discloses that a duty of 
25 per cent ad valorem will be levied on these articles when 
imported from any country, dependency, province, or colony 
which imposes a tax or duty on these articles; so that instead 
of reducing the duty on agricultural implements by 5 per cent 
ad valorem, it actually increases the duty 5 per cent ad valorem, 
for section 3 of this bill provides that if any country, depend- 
ency, province, or colony shall impose a duty on any of these 
articles the duty shall be 25 per cent ad valorem, See page 72 
of the present bill, which reads as follows: 

Upon each article enumerated in paragraph 468 of Schedule N, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

It is a fact that every country which manufactures agricul- 
tural implements, and which by any stretch of the imagination 
might export such articles to this country, has a duty on 
agricultural implements, and thus these countries would be com- 


pelled to pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on their agri. 
cultural implements imported into this country, and the pro- 
tection te American manufacturers is enlarged, the trust forti- 
fied, and the American farmer discriminated against more than 
ever. Even the 15 per cent duty is prohibitive. The countries 
which manufacture agricultural implements are England, 
France, and Germany. 

Canada and Australia are dependencies of England, and both 
of them impose a duty on these articles. (See Kelley’s Customs 
Tariffs of the World, pp. 39 and 60, respectively.) France also 
imposes a duty on these articles (see the same authority, 
p. 216). Germany does the same (see p. 300 of the same book). 
The following countries also impose duties on these articles: 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, and Mexico. It 
will be readily understood from these facts that the agricultural- 
implement trust is more favored than under the present lav, 
By the provisions of this bill it need fear no competition in 
this country from foreign manufactures, and will be enabled 
to continue its high prices without let or hindrance. The coun- 
tries which do not impose duties on agricultural implements do 
not manufacture them, and therefore can not send any of them 
to this country. The trust is therefore protected as never be- 
fore from its real rivals in trade, and continues in its im- 
pregnable position and in its ability to impose any price it 
pleases for its wares upon the farmers of this country. What, 
then, is the purpose of the framers of this bill, if it is not to 
deceive the farmers? Why provide for a seeming reduction? 
Why not frankly say that the duty on these articles shall be 
25 per cent ad valorem, instead of hiding the fact in the mazes 
of this bill, so full of conflicting provisions and so eonfusing 
that when it first appeared the very elect were deceived as to 
its real import? It is impossible to deceive the people all of 
the time. The farmers of this country are intelligent; they 
are alive to their interests; and they will resent in no uncer- 
tain tones this barefaced effort to mislead and deceive them. 

Is there any necessity for this enormous tax, this prohibitive 
duty on these articles? Is the agricultural-implement industry 
languishing, and is it in need of the protection provided for in 
this bill? On the contrary, there is no class of American manu- 
facturing industries which are less in need of protection. In 
the principal agricultural countries of the world American man- 
ufacturers of these commodities practically control the market. 
In 1908 we exported agricultural implements to the amount 
of $25,264,939, of which Argentina took $4,976,788, Russia 
$4,994,072, France $3,290,668, Germany $2,130,968, and British 
North America $1,879,036. More than two-thirds of all of our 
exports were sold in the five countries named; the remainder 
was distributed over the rest of the inhabited globe. Indeed, 
it may be said that wherever primitive methods of tilling the 
soil no longer prevail, there will be found the American plows, 
and reapers, binders, and thrashers, and all the other appliances. 
It is safe to predict that as Argentina becomes more thickly 
settled and more of its vast agricultural territory is put under 
cultivation—at present only about 5 per cent has been made 
arable—the market for American agricultural implements will 
increase, for our manufacturers will take good care that the 
native infant industries shall not become too dangerous con- 
petitors. The International Harvester Company, next to the 
United States Steel Corporation, the most powerful of trusts, 
has its grip there, as in other parts of the world. Nowhere, 
however, is that grip so firm as right here in the United States, 
and no class of the people of the earth is squeezed by it as 
unmercifully as is the American farmer. Indeed, he pays for 
whatever advantages in the way of lower prices are offered to 
the farmers of foreign countries, and he will continue to do s0 
just as long as the tariff gives the trust the power to maintain 
its excessive price list. 

Granted that the American farmer is just seeing better days: 
granted that the cotton planter of the South, by restricting b's 
acreage, is enabled to get better prices for his crops; granted 
that the demand for our cereals, our live stock, will continue, 
and that under all these favoring conditions he will continue as 
prosperous as he is to-day—yet withal, that does not furnish ° 
reason why he should continue to be laid under tribute to the 
manufacturer of the tools hé needs to produce his crops. But 
unfortunately he can not eount with absolute certainty upon un- 
varying fortune. He has to contend with the uncertainty °! 
natural conditions. The drought and the flood, the storm 20( 
the lightning are ever present, ever possible disturbing factors 
in all his undertakings. There will come the seven lean years 
as well as the seven fat years. It is not so very long since tle 
farms of the country were plastered over with mortgages. 1t 
us be thankful that that condition is past, and let us hope tiat 
no combination of circumstances may ever again cause it [0 
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appear. But if ft should happen, let at least the government 
under which the farmer lives be free from the reproach of 
odding to his burdens by maintaining a tariff which simply adds 
weight to an already heavy load, which brings no revenue into 
the coffers of the National Treasury, and benefits no one save 
the manufacturer, whose already large profits are thus still fur- 
ther swelled. : 

When the time arrives (if it ever does arrive) in the discus- 
sion of this bill, I propose to offer an amendment which will 
remedy the evils of the paragraph which I have been talking 
about, and I shall confidently expect the aid of those on this 
floor who represent the agricultural people of this country. If 
they will stand together we will be able to correct at least the 
crying injustice of this paragraph. 





“\merican Wages for American Workmen, American Markets for American 
Products, as Against the Pauper Labor of Any Other Country.” 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 29, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whatever is of value in any human charac- 
ter, be it a principle or an act, is worthy of emulation. Ex- 
ample: Here a little and there a little, a line in one place and a 
precept in another, has had much to do in building up the strong 
eharacters of history who have been of incalculable service in 
the struggle for individual and national development. 

The sturdy virtues of the Pilgrim fathers, their deep in- 
satiable longings for an unfettered conscience, their deathless 
love for righteous liberty in all its forms, the courage of their 
convictions, and the fearlessness of their adventurous spirit were 
the genesis of this mighty Republic. And their posterity, emu- 
lous of their noble aspirations, high resolves, and their audacity 
in the face of what seemed to be 

IMPOSSIBLE OF ATTAINMENT, 


have been striving to build on the broad foundation they laid 
in the wilderness of the New World the grandest superstructure 
of free and civilized government known to the annals of man- 
kind. 

When Bmerson gazed in rapt wonder upon what they were 
sturdily accomplishing for the reign of reason and right, his 
muse broke into song: 

What builds a nation’s pillars high 
And its foundations strong? 


What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? - 


It is not gold. Its kingdoms grand 
Go down in battle shock ; 

Its shafts are laid on sinking sand, 
Not on abiding rock. 


Is it the sword? Ask the red dust 
Of empires passed omer 

The blood has turned their stones to rust, 
Their glory to decay. 


And is it pride? Ah! that bright crown 
Has seemed to nations sweet ; 

But God has struck its luster down 
In ashes at His feet. 


Not gold, but only man, can make 
A people great and strong; 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 


Every true and loyal American thinks that his Government is 
the most perfect on earth; that its pillars are planted on the 
vibraltar of eternal truth and right; that its people are great 
and strong, above the lust of gold, the savagery of the sword, 
and the follies of pride; that it well deserves the confidence of 
man, the statesman’s boast, the poet’s praise, and 

THE PATRIOT’S LOVE AND DEVOTION. 

A conception far in advance of the wisdom of the times and 

the boldest thought of their political scientists, an evolution 


that had come to stay, an experiment without the pale of un- ' 


certainty, the stable work of those who built better than they 
knew, this form of constitutional government, it is ours to enjoy 
and perpetuate, is not purely of American origin, but it is the 
concrete union of good ideas and sound principles of other times 
and lands, when and where man strove, according to his en- 
lightenment and opportunity, for the high ideals and conditions. 
In the operations of our Government, with one notable exception, 
we have adopted and naturalized the good and rejected the evil 
of other nations. 
This one notable exception is 
THD MONSTROUS SYSTEM OF CIVIL SERVICE, 


imported from France and which has intrenched itself in the 
business departments of the Government through the favor 
and aid of those who are held up to the admiration and emula- 
tion of our youths as striking examples of what we can and will 
do for those who value its privileges and improve its oppor- 
tunities. It is un-Republican, un-Democratic, un-American. 
He who would look for such a principle in the tenets and 
maxims of freedom and equality would look for a serpent’s fang 
in the mouth of a babe. It is the quintessence of the monarchical 
idea of life tenure. It is an arbitrary, indefensible limitation in 
favor of the few 
AGAINST THE MANY 
when all are entitled to equal consideration. It closes the door 
of hope and chance to capable and worthy thousands who 
aspire to honorable stations in the public service and is the 
impregnable bulwark of an office-holding oligarchy, and still 
dissatisfied with this legalized exclusion of the meritorious 
many and partiality for the few it would feature the Govern- 
ment Blue Book of subordinate officials with suggestions of an 
age pension. Under the provisions of the civil-service rule 
THE ONLY HOPE AND CHANCE 


left the applicants for government appointments is the dis- 
missal, retirement, or death of incumbents. The burden of the 
Government is alike upon its citizens, and the Republican 
idea, the Democratic idea, the American idea, each a counter- 
part of the other two in essence, spirit, and meaning. The 
dreaded poison of socialism is not so perilous to our free in- 
stitutions as the French monarchical spirit of perpetuity in 
appointive offices which has insinuated itself into our form of 
government and has been welcomed rather than repelled by that 
class of American citizens who would make official station 

A PRIMROSE GARDEN OF LUXURIOUS BASE AND INDULGENCE. 

This Government was intended by its founders and sponsors 
to be a government of the whole people, by the whole people, and 
for the whole people, with unhindered opportunities for all and 
special advantages for none. It is yet to be demonstrated that 
this exotic rule has elevated and improved the public service 
and increased the esteem of the people for their government. 


But the United States, in the very beginning of its national » 


life, did adopt an idea from one of the oldest countries of the 
world, whose affluent civilization was marked by bastiles and 
inquisitorial terrors, that has proved of inestimable value. This 
prolific germ was transplanted from Tarifo, an obscure town 
on the coast of old, benighted Spain, and that was the genesis 
of the economic principle and the origin of its name whose de- 
velopment has wrought such wonders in 
THE GROWTH AND POWER OF THIS NATION. 

The poor we have always with us, and the tariff sticks to us 
with the unyielding tenacity of an indigent relation. All the 
national questions that have brought such angry divisions and 
tumultuous discussions, such as state sovereignty, nullification, 
secession, banks, slavery, reconstruction, bimetallism, have had 
their day in the public forum and been settled forever. But the 
imperishable, disappearless tariff question was never a more 
vital issue then it is to-day. Its agitation and the legislation 
that has followed it practically covers the period from the day 
the Pilgrim Fathers planted their feet on “ freedom’s soil” at 
Plymouth Rock to the day when our grand new President took 
the oath of office in this Capitol, and his first official act is a 
eall upon this new Congress to enter the hotly contested field 
of this everlasting controversy. 

The tariff has been the one theme that has evoked the ear- 
nest thought and prolonged study of our wisest statesmen and 
economists, whilst educated doctrinaires and free traders have 
found in it a soul-delighting opportunity for propagating 

THEIR GLITTERING SOPHISTRIES AND IDLE THEORIES. 

What is meant by a tariff? 

This is a fundamental question, and if we are not able to de- 
fine it with some degree of intelligence, we should raise no 
voice in the forum of its discussion. 

Tariff is a tax or duty levied on exports or imports, or both. 
There ste no imposts en what we send to foreign countries. 
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We have two kinds of tariff in this country and both have 
been tried at various periods of our history, a free-trade tariff 
and a protective tariff. 

The scope and limit of the free-trade tariff is the raising of 
reyenue sufficient only to meet governmental expenses. In all 
its features it is a faithful reproduction of the system that 
England employs for the financial support of her Government. 
The design of both systems being for revenue only, their oper- 
ations and effects are similar in that the duties are levied 
(luxuries excluded) upon commodities that are in universal and 
unchangeable demand. These commodities (luxuries excepted} 
are nearly all absolute necessities in the household economy of 
the common classes, and as they can not be produced with a 
margin of profit at home, they can not enter into competition 
with home productions. 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
in all essentials is the antipode of the free-trade system. Its 
design and effect are twofold. While providing revenues 
commensurate with the needs and requirements of the Govern- 
ment, it so adjusts its levies as to principally affect foreign arti- 
cles coming in direct competition with home productions, fixing 
such rates upon these foreign importations that the market 
value of the same kind of products of home industries can not 
be reduced to the 
INJURY AND IMPOVERISHMENT 

of our own producers and their millions of employees. 

A protective tariff is the only unfailing friend of our home 
laborers. It is a sure-enough insurance policy against the 
possibility of distressing misfortune and want. It elevates 
their manhood and increases their self-reliance in maintaining 
their profitable wages against the low level of cheap foreign 
labor. It makes them love life and family associations, because 
it fills their homes with light, beauty, comfort, and plenty. It 
relieves them largely of the burden of expense, because articles 
of necessity in their household economy and which can not be 
raised profitably at home, or raised at all, are admitted free of 
duty, as coffee, tea, sugar, and so forth. 

A PLAIN AND LUCID DEFINITION. 

D. H. Rice, one of the most learned and practical economists 
of his age, thus defines protection: 

It is that economic system which requires that its sufficient duties 
shall be levied only —— such commodities (besides mere luxuries) as 
we are capable of producing in economy and quantity to regulate prices 
in the home market. 

Here is the principal scope and design of a protective tariff 
in a nutshell, and here is a forcible demonstration of its truth, 
so often presented in tariff literature, so tempting to use in 
this connection, and which will be appreciated for the force of 
its logic and truthfulness by every farmer and housebuilder in 
the country whose business experience goes back twenty-five 
years. Prior to 1883 our steel-wire nails were imported. The 
tariff tax was 1 cent a pound and the nails cost the consumer 
7 to 8 cents a pound. In 1883 the duty was increased to 4 cents 
a pound, The item of nails amounts to millions annually in 
the expense account of the country. Our own manufacturers 
saw what was in it, and they began the manufacture of steel- 
wire nails, and in 1891 their mills turned out 4,000,000 kegs, and 
instead of importation, they sent their products to every quarter 
of the globe and our people could buy them at 2 cents a pound. 
This illustration suffices for the present, and it may be added 
with propriety that the doctrines of 

PROTECTION JUSTIFIES ITSELF 
in the same way and to the same extent in all other articles 
into whose construction iron and steel enter. This one large 
significant instance of the advantages of protection confirms 
the intelligent belief and opinion that free trade is a gnome 
stalking through the shadows of political superstition and prej- 
udice or, as has been so often remarked, is a dream, a vagary, 
a theory which, if it could be clothed with substance and power, 
would obliterate with one fell blow all tariff duties and raze 
all the custom-houses along our frontiers and, without let or 
hindrance, the nations of the earth would flood our markets 
with their productions. 
OUR WORKINGMEN WOULD BE IMPOVERISHED, 

enslaved, and degraded as the British workingmen are to-day. 

The free trader is the romanticist of our national politics and, 
from the way he talks, proposes, plans, and votes, he certainly 
must expect the revenues sufficient to meet the constantly in- 
creasing needs of this constantly expanding country to flow in 
under a necromancer’s rod or a magician’s wand. He positively 
refuses to be guided by the experiences that proclaim him “ the 
somnambulist of a shattered dream.” His mental powers seem 
unable to grasp and comprehend the true American idea of 
national strife and expansion, and he seems utterly oblivious to 
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the fact that in its relations to other nations our country's first 
care must be the 
CONSERVATION OF THE INTEREST 

of its own citizens. He must be stupidly ignorant of the fac: 
that our unequaled coast line, our superior natural resources 
and our diversified industries have much to do with the estab- 
lishment of custom-houses and the construction of tariff 
schedules. 

A revision of the present tariff is upon us, and Congress has 
assembled im extra session for its sole consideration. In a mes- 
sage and his inaugural address, marked by the deep, coherent 
thought, the lucid expression, and the illumination which he 
sheds upon every subject he discusses, the President has mapped 
out the course 

HE WOULD HAVE CONGRESS FOLLOW. 


The press of the country, wisdom’s chie? fountain, of perennia| 
and unwasting plenitude, has been busy giving intimations 
and advice as to what alterations should be made. The Wa ys 
and Means Committee has been in session for months investi- 
gating all matters pertaining to the tariff, and their hearings 
have been crowded by representatives of our varied interests. 
Manufacturers have made their showing before this committee 
and their argument in line with their wishes. Merchants have 
exhibited their figuring, showing what would stimulate and 
safeguard their business and what would depress it, perhaps, 
to the point of bankruptcy. And consumers, who take a lively 
interest in the game from the fact that income and conditions 
of livelihood are directly involved, and it is natural for them 
to be anxious about their future, have presented their views. 
It is the 

TASK BEFORE CONGRESS 

to find a safe middle ground between all these divergencies of 
figurings and opinions and to evolve out of this stupendous mass 
of testimony in regard to maximums, minimums, and elimina- 
tions a tariff system that will protect and stimulate, where 
stimulation is needed and deserved, all our varied industries, 
and, therefore, sectional, partisan, or inflammatory discussion 
is to be deplored. 

We hear it from quarters that the delusion is passing away 


| that the Dingley schedules had their origin in the inspirations 
| of supernatural wisdom, and it is sacrilege for man’s puny 





intellect to attempt to trifle with them. We are also assured 
from the same sources that, like Othello’s, the occupation of 
the “ standpatters” is gone, and the country feels itself safe iu 
dispensing with their sympathies, suggestions, and importu- 
nities. These wiseacres, whose acquirements of knowledge seem 
to be made easy by the blessing of intuitive perceptions, im- 
part the useful and surprising information that the infant in- 
dustries have reached an amazing fullness of stature and 
growth and can successfully defy the competition of the whole 
world. 

Without stopping to question or refute these sweeping state- 
ments, for it is immaterial, that by reason of inventions and dis- 
coveries being constantly and daily added to our store of 
knowledge and to the constant development of our natura! 
wealth, new industries and enterprises are constantly spri)z- 
ing up. They are compelled to make a struggle for existeace 
They have a patronage to build up. In a sense being experi- 
ments, having uncertainties to encounter or at least the dis- 
couragements incident to incipiency 

OF NEW BUSINESS VENTURES, 

they are necessarily weak and to insure their ultimate success 
must be given the helping hand. This has always been the doc 
trine and the order upon which protective-tariff schedules have 
been constructed. Where a protective tariff can’ apply to busi- 
ness initiatives, they have stood unwaveringly from 17S!) to 
1909 as the friends and exponents of this great and wise Amer' 
can doctrine. 

The conditions of trade and business may be very differeu! 
from those that prevailed when the Dingley schedules were 
written. Your humble servant claims for the time being to be 
from Hon. Cuamp CLARK’s dominions and if conditions bave 
changed “show me.” In my humble judgment the time is far 
away in the future of our national existence when conditiols 
will justify 

THE ELIMINATION OF THE PROTECTIVE FEATURES 
from the tariff schedules, , 

There are many complications in the construction of tariff 
schedules, and if sweeping reductions are to be made now it 's 
to be hoped they will be made where they will be the least felt 
and with the least disturbance of business. Where duties «'° 
to be increased it should be done with equal and exact justice 
to all other interests. It must be taken strictly into account 
that workers for wages—that large and deserving class of our 
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population who depend entirely upon their labor for the main- 
tenance of their families—have rights along with the consum- 
ers and manufacturers. 

Throughout all the laborious processes of revision the idea of 
protection must be constantly to the fore. The party in power is 


COMMITTED TO THIS CAUSE 


in the pledges of its platform, the letters of acceptance of na- 
tional candidates and their reiterated declarations during the 
recent campaign. And, in fact, the temper of the country will 
allow no other course to be taken. So the extremists have no 
ground to expect that there will be such reductions and elimina- 
tions as to precipitate again this peculiarly blessed and wealth- 
producing country into the fatal vortex of free trade, from 
which it has been time and again rescued by those who stand 
for American capital and the American wage-earner against 
the blood sweat of millions and the pauper labor of foreign 
countries, 
The pure-type free traders 
ABB VANISHING FROM CIVILIZATION 


like the Indian, and there are only a few left. The South, 
whieh once felt itself so aggrieved by what it called “the 
thieving tariff of the robber barons,” and plead so impor- 
tunately, in mingled tones of pathos and indignation, for its 
complete obliteration, sent its most potential and intellectual 
Representatives before the Ways and Means Committee at the 
time the Dingley schedules were being written, asking protec- 
tion for its industries, and the generous answer to those fer- 
vent prayers is to be noted in the South’s wonderful growth 
and complete recuperation from the blight of war and the ex- 
tinct.wn of its slave system. And, at this very time, when a 
revising down is proposed and advocated, she is making still 
more insistent and fervent demands that high duties be re- 
tained. The free traders, who have come down to us from 
former generations, 
ARE WISER THAN CONSISTENT 


in that they favor a tariff on such articles as they deal in or 
materials they manufacture, while at great length and with im- 
passioned eloquence they plead for free trade in everything 
else. So now it is the most difficult task to find a man of affairs 
doing a part in the great industrial world who is not fascinated 
by some particular tariff schedule. 

It-is net contended here that the Dingley schedules are the 
acme of perfection, but they are about as near it as human 
judgment and calculation can get in striking a conservative, 
wholesome middle line between the excesses and insufficiencies 
of tariff taxation. But it is an indubitable fact—one of the 
most prominent, interesting, and educative facts in our national 
history—that the Dingley tariff lifted this country up from a 
prone prostration, infused new vitality inte 

THE DYING BODY OF THE PUBLIC CREDIT, 


called back the tramping armies of tattered and despairing 
workingmen from the public highways to the reopened mills 
and factories, and with restored wages filled their homes anew 
with plenty, hope, and happiness. 
This tariff came after a most notable and thorough 
CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION, 


from which, as has been eloquently said by a silver-tongued 
orator of the West, “the people emerged richer in knowledge, 
sounder in judgment, and loftier in spirit than ever before.” 
This tariff has been in operation over a decade, demonstrating 
more plainly and conclusively every year its efficiency and 
adaptation to our national requirements. Speaking of its mag- 
nificent results and promises of progress and development it 
carries for the future, one of the most conservative and success- 
ful business men of the country has this to say in a thoughtful, 
maturely considered article : 
We have now entered upon 
A PERIOD OF MATCHLESS PROSPERITY. 


Nothing save lence or famine or some great calamity of nature can 
prevent it. ith the sounder and saner and more honest view points 
of business and business methods; with the astounding annual output of 
our fields, our forests, and our mines; with our manufactories outrank- 
ing those of any other country in size and management and organiza- 
tion; with our own market and the markets of the world for our prod- 
ucts; and with fa conditions and confidence in our Chief 
Executive and in the earnestness and wisdom of our captains of indus- 
try, we must score a n 
EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


that will make the most brilliant achievements of the past seem com- 
monplace and indifferent. 

Can this statement be denied with the least semblance of 
successful contradiction? Are those who are clamoring, vo- 
ciferating in season and out of season, for tariff revision au- 
dacious enough to declare the prophecy in this statement to be 
the hallucination of a disordered imagination or of an unbal- 
anced mind? Can they prove that the Dingley schedules did 


not bring about and do not now sustain our national powers 
and possibilities, so glowingly depicted by the gifted editor of 
Munsey’s Magazine? 

In this work of revision let us be earnest, sineere, patriotic, 
unpartisan, unsectional, true to ourselves and the highest and 
best interests of the whole country as we conceive them. Where 
tariff duties are manifestly too high, reduce them: where in- 
sufficient, increase them; and so maintain and zealously safe- 
guard a sane, safe, and wholesome mean that will be equitable 
to every industrial interest. 

If the Dingley schedules have outlived their usefulness and are 


UNSUITED TO PRESENT CONDITIONS ; 


if they have accomplished their purpose in the stimulation of 
business and trade and the establishment and maintenance of 
a living and profitable wage scale, a fact beyond all contro- 
versy, the burden is on the revisionists to prove convincingly 
and conclusively that a change at this time would be of still 
greater benefit to our industrial interests and will render still 
more fortunate-and propitious the conditions and opportunities 
of our workingmen. 

Without this assurance and confidence, the intelligent people 
of the country, who have exalted conceptions of their duty to 
its laboring forees and know there is an inseparable relation 
between a wise governmental system of economy and the sta- 
bility and enhancement of its industries, will regard a change with 

GRAVE DOUBT AND POSITIVE ALARM. 

Facts have broadened the minds of the people, and their 
prejudices have not been strong enough to resist acquirement of 
useful knowledge on the tariff contention. Hold fast to that 
which has proved good until you can get hold of something 
better is the sensible and profitable rule in all human affairs. 
And verily, indeed, should this rule obtain in a matter so trans- 
cendently important as the revision of the tariff, when altera- 
tions and modifications are proposed to revise the schedules. 

It should be remembered that protection is 

PREEMINENTLY AN AMERICAN DOCTRINE. 


It is interwoven into the plexus of American economics. It is 
the vital organ of American enterprise. It has become the 
structural anatomy of our body politic. It is the guaranty of 
our industrial activities, the sign-manual of American progress. 
This great fact is immutably fixed in the history of this 
magnificent and ever-progressive country. My appeal is for 
eaution, moderation, a deep serious study, and for making haste 
slowly. The present and future status of millions of American 
workingmen depend upon our action. We have their destinies 
and fortunes in our hands. We can make their lives full of 
joy, hope, sweet content, and high and noble endeavor, crown 
them as kings with the regal honors of a glorious manhood 
and independence, or we can destroy all their opportunities, 
blast all their prospects or reduce them to beggary and want 
and bring them down to the low level 
OF THE DEGRADED AND ENSLAVED PAUPER LABOR 

that does the toiling and moiling in the free-trade countries. 

If the object of the tariff is to make business good in the 
United States, to stimulate and expand our enterprises and to 
increase our opportunities, activities, and prosperities from 
year to year, and no one can doubt and prove it untrue, then 
why the necessity to change it, even if that multimillionaire 
ironmaster, Mr. Carnegie, declares that the steel and iron in- 
dustries of Pennsylvania are no longer infants unable to stand 
alone. This is a practical, 

MOMENTOUS, FAR-REACHING QUESTION, 
affecting our social, moral, and religious as well as our in- 
dustrial and financial interests. 

The question is often asked with an air of the most serious 
gravity on thé part of the questioner, if we can undersell 
European manufacturers in their home markets, what excuse is 
left for maintaining a trust-fostering tariff. 

This is not a st&ggering question at all. It is as easy to 
answer as to solve the simplest problem in the rudiments of 
arithmetic, and to answer it correctly and convincingly to every 
earnest and sincere seeker after truth. It has been answered 
completely and convincingly within the last three decades when 
the American people had two or three opportunities to acquire 
an accurate knowledge of 

THE GREAT VALUE OF PROTECTION 
to American industries in this country and the awful wide- 
spread injuries inflicted upon them when that protection was 
withdrawn. 

Grover Cleveland deserves the everlasting gratitude of the 
country and the whole world, when he stood as the Chief 
Executive of the Nation immovable as Gibraltar for honest 
money against a rotten currency, but this upright and heroic 
act does not change the fact that the universal disaster attend- 
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ing his last administration, which was a practical exhibit of. 


free-trade fallacies, is a conclusive argument that a protective 
tariff is what this country needs and must have to promote 
general business activity and prosperity. 
THE “ APOLOGY” OR “ EXCUSE” 

for maintaining a tariff with a protective feature is that it dis- 
criminates in our favor without injustice to others, enabling 
us to produce nearly all products we consume and the cost of 
production goes into the pockets of our own people instead of 
ee pockets of foreign producers, Should not this be satis- 
actory ? 

A protective tariff discriminates in favor of American manu- 
facturers and their employees in giving them an advantage over 
the foreigners in supplying our people with products. We 
have now a population near 90,000,000, about one-third of whom 
are producers. By maintaining a protective tariff we are en- 
abled to keep these producers constantly employed and pay 
them good wages, and their wealth grows marvelously fast. 
But if we allowed foreign producers to supply our people with 
their products and enforced idleness upon our own workingmen, 
poverty and starvation 

WOULD SOON STARE THEM IN THE FACE. 

Just here let us draw a brief contrast, which throws a flood 
of light upon the tariff problem and which is of great service 
as a beacon light in making our way through the mazes of the 
great question which seems so dark and perplexing to the 
many. 

The last administration of President Cleveland, which was 
featured all over with the Wilson-Gorman free-trade law, fur- 
nished a most memorable and striking example of the calamities 
to the American industries of low tariff. In the Harrison ad- 
ministration, preceding Cleveland’s, the Government paid off the 
public debt at the rate of nearly one hundred millions annually, 
the reduction of the debt during his administration being five 
hundred and eighty-five millions. During the first two years of 
Cleveland’s administration 

NOT A DOLLAR WAS PAID ON THE PUBLIC DEBT, 


but it was increased two hundred and sixty-two millions, in that 
amount of bonds issued to meet the current expense of the Goy- 
ernment. There was a universal prostration of the manufactur- 
ing and agricultural business of the country. Workingmen were 
turned out of the shops and factories and became tramps on the 
highways; business men by the thousand were forced into bank- 
ruptey; all products sold at ruinous prices; and where there 
had been universal content and plenty there was universal dis- 
tress and want. 

When the Dingley tariff bill was substituted for the Wilson- 
Gorman free-trade act, what a change. We have doubled our 
manufactured products in a decade. Every man who will work 
has all he can do at good wages. There never was a period in 
our national existence 

WHEN THERE WAS GREATER PROSPERITY 

than there has been during the last ten or twelve years under 
the present tariff. We can go even further and be within the 
line of truth in the declaration that no country in all the history 
of human progress and material development has grown in 
wealth and prestige with such rapidity as the United States has 
done during the period of protection we have had during the last 
thirty-five years. 

Those who make the charge that a protective tariff breeds, fos- 
ters, and maintains the trusts ignore the fact, or are ignorant of 
it, that the Standard Oil Company, the head of the octopus 
family, was organized and largely developed in this country 
when there was no tariff at all on petroleum oil, and they ignore 
or are ignorant of the still more significant fact that Great 
Britain, a free-trade country, where a protectionist is an object 
of ridicule and contumely, swarms with 

THE MOST DANGEROUS AND LAW-DEFYING TRUSTS, 
far exceeding in number and viciousness the trusts as we have 
them in the United States. 

Now, of the two evils had we not better adhere to a protective 
tariff with such trusts as we have and put them under the 
honest regulation of an enforced law than a change to a low 
tariff, which is certain, as several distressing experiences prove, 
to blast our industries and bring upon our country universal 
poverty and disaster? 

Statistics are dry and uninteresting to a layman, but are often 
necessary to reenforce assertion, and there is no better place for 
this brief item than at this juncture. For the year ending June 
80, 1895, the exports from this country were $807,538,165; 
for the year ending June 30, 1901, upward of one billion and 
five hundred millions, an increase of nearly 85 per cent in six 
years. ‘the Dingley tariff law was in full force and effect at 
this time. This exhibit is taken because it was phenomenal, not 


due to accident, but a striking example of the benefit of a radica| 
change from that supreme act of folly known as the “ Wilson- 
Gorman law” to the restoration of that good, old, sound, and 
sensible policy of protection, when the people by such an over- 
whelming vote repudiated low tariff and declared for protection 
and a sound-money standard. This was at the most critica! 
period of our national history, for had the advocates of free 
trade and rotten money succeeded it would have taken the coun- 
try long years 
TO HAVE RECOVERED FROM THE TERRIBLE DISASTER, 


notwithstanding its marvelous recuperative energies it has so 
often shown and the unbounded resources at its command. 

One thing stands out preeminently in the history of this coun- 
try, and that is its builders and promoters have indorsed the 
principle of protection; among them our first Presidents, Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
James Monroe, who guided the destinies of this Republic 
through all the crises of its infancy and laid and broadened and 
strengthened the foundations upon which its peerless structure 
has been built. Daniel Webster, “the great expounder of the 
Constitution,” declared in a speech at Buffalo, N. Y., June, 1833: 

The protection of American labor against the injurious competition of 
foreign labor is known to have been one end designed to be obtained by 
establishing the Constitution. 

Years afterwards he declared that— 


domestic industry could not prosper, manufactures and mechanic arts 
eould not advance, the condition could not be carried to any consider 
able elevation unless there should be one government to lay one rate of 
duty upon imports throughout the Union, regard to be had in laying 
this duty to the 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 


Henry Clay, Rufus Choate, Fisher Ames, Edward Everett, and, 
besides, a long roll of the most profound thinkers and the most 
sincere and earnest students of political science and economy, 
have put on imperishable record their strong convictions in 
favor of protection. 


THE PROPHECY OF JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Blaine was one of the most sagacious and clear-visioned 
statesmen that the world produced. He clearly noted the trend 
of the times and foresaw with a prophet’s eye the calamities 
that would follow when the American people were lured away 
from the spirit and principles of true American doctrine to the 
worship of the blind and senseless god of free trade, and he be 
lieved that fatal time would come when they would yield to the 
siren voice of the tempter, and in one of the years closing his 
brilliant and useful career he said: 


I love my country and my countrymen. I am an American, and | 
rejoice every day that I am. I enjoy the prosperity of my country, 
and I know that the workingmen of this country are the best paid, 
the best fed, and the best clothed of any laborers on the face of the 
earth. Many of them have homes of their own. They are surrounded 
by all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. I shudder, how 
ever, at the thought that the time must come when all this will be 
changed, when the general prosperity of the country will be destroyed, 
when the great body of workingmen in this land who are now so pros 
perous will hear their wives and children cry for bread, that the da) 
must come when the great factories and manufactories of this land 
will be shut down, and where there is now life and activity there will 
be the silence of the tomb. And the reason why this must be so is 
this: The great southern wing of the Democratic “te 4 are determined 
to establish the doctrine of free trade in this land. here is a great 
body of visionary but educated men who are employed day by day in 
writing free-trade essays and arguments in favor of the doctrine, which 
find their way to every newspaper of the land. The great body of our 
people have never experienced themselves the suffering which always 
results when 

PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLES ARE LAID ASIDE. 


Poisoned and excited by the wild statements of these writers and tle 
demagogic appeals of the Democratic speakers, the result will be that 
in the very near future those forces which are now working wil! | 
strong enough to defeat at the polls the party advocating the Coctrin 
of protection. It must inevitably follow that uncertainty and dou) 
will ensue. The business men of the country, fearing the destructicn of 
the principles of protection, will decline to engage in business, co.:se 
quently mills will shut down and the workingmen will be thrown out 
of employment. The people will see as they have never seen before th:! 
they can not be prosperous and have work while the principle is threa‘ 
ened. ‘They will clearly see that when the factory is shut down there is no 
demand for the only thing which they have to sell, and that is their labor. 

These predictions were completely and awfully verified in the 
calamitous period of Cleveland’s administration. Inspiration 
was not behind Mr, Blaine’s prophecies, though it looked very 
much like it. Indeed, it was not supernatural power of discer!- 
ment, though many believed and contended it was, that group«! 
in horrible detail those unparalleled disasters and desolations. 
The conditions that were sure to come were plain to him an 
to all others who could tell events from the shadows they cast 
before them, and he knew from the history of the country wh! 
these conditions would inevitably lead to. Mr. Blaine simply 
applied to these conditions what was a common-sense, prac 
tical conclusion, which was this: 

Whenever the doctrine of free trade is established, o7 a tariff 
for revenue only, which is to all intents and purposes the sawé 
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thing, prevails, or either is threatened and the threat is coupled 
with a possibility of its execution, it is then that a thrill of 
fear is experienced that depresses industrial enterprise and 
aspiration, and this depression is followed by the loss of confi- 
dence and credit, the enormously high price of money, if not 
its total withdrawal, the suspension of business activities, 


THE GENERAL LACK OF EMPLOYMENT, 


business failures, bankruptcy, stagnation, and ruin, with all 
their incalculable injuries to the vast and varied concerns which 
directly affect the moral, educational, social, and religious wel- 
fare of the people. They hem in the people like the burning 
dry grass of the western prairies hem in the prairie home 
with a cireular wall of fire. This is a cold, stern, relentless fact 
of our undeniable history, not my individual opinion, and not 
an argument . 
CONJURED UP FOR THE OCCASION. 

This country suffered a severe panic in 1873, caused by the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and not by the existing protective 
tariff as is so often charged. This resumption was a very 
severe ordeal, causing great individual loss and sacrifice, but 
_it was a question of honesty and fairness, as well as of neces- 
sity, and had to come sooner or later; the longer delayed the 
greater would be the peril and distress. But it came out trium- 
phantly through both, and soon recovered from the shrinkage 
of values, and our financial system was placed on a normal, 
healthy, and practical basis, and the fictitious values of wild 
speculation burst from their own emptiness. The protective 
tariff had no other connection with this financial unheaval ex- 
cept to bring good and 

SUCCESS OUT OF DISTRESS. 
Of this panic Mr. Blaine said: 


And strongest of all points, this financial distress was relieved and 
prosperity restored under protection, whereas the ruinous effects under 
free trade have never been removed except by a resort to protection. 

Mr. Blaine has done and said as much as any American 
statesman to elucidate the “ vexing tariff problem,” and he 
never touched it without clarifying and illuminating it. 

Years ago, he said: 

The tariff question is essentially a question of wages. 


This is the kernel in the nut, the marrow in the bone of this 
tariff question. On another occasion, Mr. Blaine struck the 
high keynote of protection when he said: 

The benefit of protection goes first and last to the men who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their faces. The auspicious and momentous 
result is that mever before in the history of the world has this com- 
fort been enjoyed, educations acquired, and independence secured by 
= ree, & proportion of the total population as in the United States 
ol America, 

When Mr. Blaine made‘ this declaration the McKinley tariff 
law was in full swing. 

Congressman Lacey, of Iowa, who is anything else but a 
visionary in matters of governmental economy, falls in with 
Mr. Blaine’s views and opinions, and says: “ The question of 

PROTECTION 1S ONE OF WAGES.” 


_ Thomas B. Reed is one of the most impressive figures in Amer- 
ican history. He gave lucidity and vital force to every question 
that engaged his earnest thought and sincere approval. In his 
great speech against the Wilson bill in the House of Representa- 
tives February 1, 1894, he followed closely the line of argument 
Mr. Blaine made years before, not because he was not an orig- 
inal genius himself; but had been anticipated by the “ plumed 
knight” of American statesmanship, and said, among other 
pertinent and convincing declarations: 
I confess to you that this question of wages is to me 


THE VITAL QUESTION. 


fo insure our growth in civilization and wealth, we must not only 
have wages as high as they are now, but constantly and steadily in- 
creasing. In my judgment, upon wages and the consequent distribution 
of consumable wealth are based all our hopes of the future and all the 
possible increase of civilization. ‘The progress of this Nation is depend- 
ent upon the progress of all. The fact that in this country all the 
workers have been getting better wages than elsewhere is the very rea- 
son why our market is the best in the world and why all the nations of 
the world are trying to break into it. 


We can not afford at this time, even when there are loud 
clamorings for a revision of the tariff schedules downward, to 
ignore these opinions, and it would be perilous to turn a deaf 
ear to the admonitions of the learned protectiouists and astute 


Statesmen whose statements of convincing force I have quoted. 
We know it as 


AN UNIMPEACHABLE HISTORICAL FACT 


that in all the periods of low tariff or tariff for revenue only 
Wages have been distressingly low, and in numberless instances 
BO wages at all because of lack of employment. There was en- 
forced idleness on account of the stoppage of business, The 








factories and workshops closed because of the inundatton of 
foreign goods cheaper than our own products, because manufac- 
tured by the pauper labor of Europe. The markets being closed 
to our own people because they could not meet. the competition 
without loss and sacrifice, the manufacturers were forced to shut 
down their plants, and their operatives were compelled to seek 
other means of making a living or go tramping on the high- 
ways. 
DISTRESS, DARKNESS, WANT, AND DESPAIR 

filled all their homes, and the future before them was a desola- 
tion from which they turned with horror. 

In the periods of protection the conditions of the laboring 
classes have been prosperous and happy. This has been the 
invariable rule, and this rule is as inexorable as the law of 
gravitation. Every workingman in the United States, under 
the operations of a tariff law like the one of the present, with 
prudence and without the stint of niggardly economy can own his 
own home and have a good bank account upon which to depend 
in sickness or other misfortunes. He can enjoy all the com- 
forts and many of the luxuries of life. He can give his chil- 
dren all the mental training and equipment they need in the 
struggle for progress and betterment. He can own a library 
and buy all the current literature he and his family need to 
keep abreast with the spirit and culture of the times. 

He can be a king and stand before kings 

FOR HIS’ DILIGENCE, ASPIRATION, AND SOVEREIGNTY. 

He can be one of the most important and useful integers in 
the citizenship of America, for he is a master worker, builder, 
and promoter, upon whose industry, competency, and integrity 
the fortunes of the country are founded, built, and maintained. 

In this connection, and by way of comparison, it will be most 
profitable for guidance and direction at this time, when we are 
asked to make a downward revision of the tariff, to inquire into 
the conditions of the laboring classes of Great Britain, the lead- 
ing free-trade tariff country of the world. 

England collects annually from custom duties on articles 
which she does not produce and which the wage-earners must 
have to sustain life, one hundred millions. The laborers pay 
more than three-fourths of this sum. They have no homes; 
they are simply herding dens. Their houses are usually but one 
room, used by the family for all purposes. One out of 7 dies 
in the workhouse. The paupers are 1 to every 36 persons. A 
house owner among the workingmen is a rarity. Women and 
girls by tens of thousands are compelled to do the most menial 
and exhausting drudgeries, such as working in nail shops, coal 
yards, brickyards, and coal mines, and in other occupations of 
like degrading character. Much more might be added in 
description of the harrowing conditions of labor in England. 

The truth to say, the British free-trade tariff system is re- 
sponsible for all this 

MISERY, WANT, DEGRADATION, AND ENSLAVEMENT; 
and it is virtually and practically the very same odious and 
ruinous system that our wild and reckless free traders would 
impose on us, to the like degeneration of our own working people. 
It may be charged that this exhibit of labor conditions in Eng- 
land is a protectionist fiction and made for the express purpose 
of poisoning the American people with prejudice against the 
ideas and contentions of our tariff reformers. Upon this point 
here is the voluntary testimony of a few Englishmen of the 
highest repute in their country and whose fame is world-wide. 
Professor Huxley: 


A population whose labor is insufficiently remunerated must become 
hysically and morally unhealthy and socially unstable; and though 
t may succeed for a time in industrial competition by reason of the 
cheapness of its produce, it must in the end fall, through hideous 
misery and degradation, to utter ruin. 


Thomas Carlyle: 
British industrial existence seems too fast becoming one huge 
POISON SWAMP OF REEKING PESTILENCE, 
hysical and moral, a hideous living Golgotha of souls and bodies bur 
ed alive. Thirty thousand outcast needlewomen working themselves 


swiftly to death. Three million paupers toiling in forced idleness; and 
these are but items in the sad ledger of despair. 


John Morley: 


It is an awful fact, it is really not short of awful, that in Great 
Britain, with all its wealth, all its vast resources, all its power, 45 
per cent—that is to say, nearly one-half—of the persons who reach 
the age of 60 are, or have been, paupers. 


Joseph Chamberlain: 

The class of agricultural laborers of this country (Great Britain) 
are never able to do more than make both ends meet, and have to 
look forward in times of idleness or on the approach of old age to the 
workhouse as to the one inevitable refuge against starvation. The 
ordinary conditions of life among the large proportion of the popula- 
tion are such that common decency is absolutely impossible. 


Bennet Burleigh: 


There is no gainsaying the existence, rich and potent as the British 
Empire is, of widespread privation among the working classes of 
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. Great Britain. 


This distress bas now become a constant, an aggravated 
quantity. 


Men, women, and children 
BY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS, MISERABLY CLAD, 


have to face the chill of Bnglish winter, hibernating as best they can 
in dark, frowzy abodes, from which they emerge to plead for bread. 


John Ruskin: 


Though England is deafened with spinning wheels, her people have 
not clothes; though she is black with the digging of fuel, they die of 
cold ; and though she has sold her soul for gain, they die for hunger. 


John Right: 
Nearly one-third of the whole people dwell in 
HOMES OF ONLY ONE ROOM; 


and more than two-thirds of the people of Scotland dwell in homes of 
not more than two rooms. 

We find misery and poverty. What does it mean? It means more 
than I can describe and more than I will attempt to describe; and as 
need begets need, so poverty and misery beget poverty and need. In 
fact, in looking into the past, to me it is a melancholy thing to look at; 
there is much of it which excites in me not astonishment, but horror. 
The fact is there passes before my eyes a vision of millions of 
families—fathers—-not individuals but families—fathers, mothers, and 
children—passing, ghastly, sorrow-stricken, in never-ending procession 


FROM THEIR CRADLES TO THEIR GRAVES. 


After reading the voluntary and concurring testimony of such 
eminent and veracious Englishmen as to the universal miseries, 
degradation, and enslavement of her toiling millions under a 
hoary régime of free trade; after having witnessed and ex- 
perienced the havoc, devastation, and woes of our Own people 
during its brief existence under the last Cleveland administra- 
tion, is it a wonder that a sane man, who loves his country and 
takes a keen, philanthropic interest in the welfare of its work- 
ing classes, who would broaden their opportunities, enlarge their 
privileges and prospects, elevate their standard of living, make 
smoother and straighter the way to wholesome ease and enjoy- 
ment, make for them the sweetest rewards of life spent in hon- 
est and honorable occupation and the star of hope ever brightly 
beaming upon them, regards with lively interest any proposition 
that might impair the efficiency, the helpfulness, of the time- 
approved policy of protection, whose unfailing harvest has 
been 

UNMIXED BLESSINGS TO THE PEOPLE. 


The harness of hard toil has always been my lot; in the 
strictest sense I have always been a hireling, and honestly and 
industriously endeavored to earn what I have received of honor 
and barbaric gold, and my sympathies go out without restraint 
to the laborer in his struggles, cares, burdens, and disappoint- 
ments; and when I am called upon to vote for measures affect- 
ing his interests I must know for us both, know above all 
doubt, that these measures will enhance the value of his toil, 
improve his conditions, quicken and elevate his aspirations, 
safeguard his manhood and independence, stimulate his ener- 
gies, and reveal to him 

HIS FULL WORTH AS A FACTOR 


in the world’s progress and achievement. 

If the tariff is essentially a question of wages, a cherished 
doctrine of the most eminent, sagacious, and useful statesmen 
of our country, I favor high wages without reserve or qualifi- 
cation. I will willingly, gladly, go the way that leads to them, 
heedless of the odium that some would heap on the “ stand- 
patter.” I can not say that I have been persuaded by any ap- 
peals or convinced by any arguments I have heard to change 
my views and sentiments materially on the tariff question ex- 
pressed in a letter to the editor of the American Economist, 
and printed in his paper August 9, 1901— 


I am eppneed to any kind of tariff legislation that in any way inter- 
feres with the present Dingley law. 


* * * ~ . » > 


: I shall vote “no” when an effort is made to change the present tariff 
aw. 

That letter was written eight years ago—four generations in 
politics—and I now say that I will vote for no revised sched- 
ules that 

DO NOT RETAIN THE PROTECTION FEATURE. 


I can see no valid reason for a change of opinion. There is 
nothing in the doleful croaks and dismal predictions of the 
free traders to convince me that there is error in my convie- 
tions. 

Ever since I began life for myself I have been a laborer, a 
hireling and servitor. I know the hardships, privations, dis- 
appointments, and ceaseless strugglings of my class. I know 
that the contentment, assurance, hopes, and welfare of this class 
depend wholly and absolutely upon prosperous conditions; and 
I know from the history of the country from the formation of 
the Government to the present time that protection and prosperity 


are coincident and free trade and adversity are coincident; ang 
whenever an effort is made 


TO RELAX PROTECTION, 


it disturbs business, creates and spreads even among the imag. 
nates of capital a feeling of insecurity and among those who 
depend on industrial operations for their livelihood a feeling 
of wearying uncertainty and apprehension. I say that every 
man should depend upon his own exertions, and without he does 
he can not be an independent and manly man, I say that in a 
strict sense that our millions of laborers are not the waris of 
the Government, but I do contend with persistency and «|! 
earnestness that the opportunities and possibilities of the labor- 
ing classes, in our legislation affecting national economics, 
should not be 
CURTAILED, BUT EXPANDED, 

and adversities to the laborer should be averted rather thay 
made possible and probable. The right and opportunity to work 
and receive a just and living compensation for his labor is every 
man’s inheritance; and when this right and opportunity are ip- 
fringed upon, loosely considered, or practically ignored a wrong 
is committed whose consequences can be nothing else but direfu), 

This is not the fancy of the dreamer, the drivel of a weakling, 
and the chatter of a demagoguge and timeserver, but it is the 
logic of experience and an unanswerable argument impacted in 
the 
. DEAR AND INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS OF HISTORY, 

Protection is the sheet anchor of American prosperity—as 
much so now as in any other period of our history. It is » 
vital, living, American principle that has triumphantly endured 
all manner of persecution, and it can not be hindered or de- 
stroyed without infinite injury to all the interests of American 
citizenship. 

I regard Andrew Carnegie as one of the grandest and most 
useful men that ever lived. His great, broadened life, phenone- 
nal for its struggle, activities, and achievements and noble ex- 
ample of generosity and careful thought for others have made 
his name immortal. In philanthrophy he has poured out mil- 
lions to the uncaleulable good of the world. In impulses and 
aspirations leading to the most beneficient results, in some re- 
spects he is without a peer. Being one of the most potential 
and illustrious characters, for his good works and the 

COLOSSAL FORTUNE HB HAS AMASSED 
by his industry and genius for business management, great 
stress is being laid upon his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee. He has been an uncompromising protec- 
tionist and a large manufacturer. It is to be noted that while 
he was actively engaged in the manufacture of steel, no pro- 
tectionist could surpass him in eloquent and convincing acvo- 
eacy of protective duties for this product. He urged the neces- 
sity of these protective duties to keep the steel plant in opera- 
tion against foreign competition and to maintain a high-waze 
scale for their employees. Now that Mr. Carnegie is no longer 
actively engaged as a steel manufacturer, but still a master of 
those who are, he thinks that the protective duties on that 
product can be safely eliminated. 

In the opinion of many experienced American economists (|is 
may be true as regards 

THD STHEL TRUST 
which, by the fostering and the necessary help of protection, 
has gained an altitude of wealth far above the possible reach of 
business depression and stagnation. But it is the smaller con- 
cerns, who are still in the struggle and within the pale of un- 
certainty, that need the protective duties that made the steel 
trust the rich and powerful corporation it has become. a 

This demonstrates the fact beyond all controversy that it |s 
the smaller manufacturing concerns rather than the larger and 
more favorably situated ones to whom tariff protection is most 
vital and indispensable. 

In all tariff revision it is natural that the manufacturers. 
who consider themselves immune from djsaster on account of 
their experience and wealth, should not be so insistent for com- 
plete protection as those who are lacking in both. In the nature 
of things the weak and small concerns would be compelled t° 
yield first to the inevitable in a competition with foreign )r- 
ducers, and although the old and strong ones might batt'c 
through, no man of sanity can deny that 

THE, GROWTH OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
would be checked and retarded by the invasion of the home |r 
ket by the foreign articles made by cheaper labor than cau !e 
found in this country. 

A protective tariff, based on the American principle and doc 
trine aims to foster American industry by protecting it against 
the cheap product of foreign labor. This by no means siguilies 
that American manufacturers are to be pampered, fattened. «1 
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the difference between the cost of production in the United 
States and foreign countries should be 


COVERED BY THE TARIFF. 


If protection has wrought such marvels of transformation 
for the North, what can it do, in the same unrestricted pleni- 
tude of beneficence, for the South, with its superior natural ad- 
vantages and larger material wealth? She has geniality of 
climate and productivity of soil most alluring to the best class 
of home seekers, and they would search her out and locate and 
make her the “beauty spot” of the world if only her charms 
and advantages were discovered to them by the method of ad- 
vertising and invitation employed by other regions less favor- 
ably situated and with fewer attractions. 

She has 


enriched beyond the “dreams of avarice” by prohibitive duties. 
We have the Ways and Means Committee, and it is the duty of 
this committee, especially as the American people favor protec- 
tion against free trade and have so declared repeatedly, to de- 
termine and put in the tariff schedules such rates as will main- 
tain the maximum of revenue 

CONSIDERED WITH ADEQUATE PROTECTION. 


These rates must be determined by general industrial condi- 
tions, and the best witnesses to these conditions are not the 
heads and directors of the great trusts, but those who own and 
manage the smaller industrial concerns. These smaller concerns 
keep home competition in wholesome activity, but they have not 
the wealth nor do they produce the output, as is the case with 
the big trusts, to meet and repel an invasion of their field by 
similar foreign articles imported under a tariff rate inadequate 
to protection, 

It has been humorously suggested that Mr. Carnegie may turn 
out to be the tariff revisionists’ Santa Claus. Were he to ac- 
cept such a role and seriously attempt to perform its duties, it 
will be asked, “ Santa Claus for whom?’ It might be answered, 
“For the tramps who beg and steal and ride freight trains 
and the blind baggage, and for the rich who spend their time 
in criminal idleness and leisure, but never for people who make 
an honest living by the 


BEDS OF IRON ORE AND COAL DEPOSITS 


scarcely touched, and while she is suffering loss from the re- 
morseless rapacity of the invading lumbermen she still has an 
empire of virgin forests. She has most of the coast line of 
the United States and many of the best harbors. She is the 
world’s dependence for most of her supply of cotton, rice, sugar, 
and tobacco. She has her Penobscots, Delawares, Susquehannas, 
Merrimacs, Hudsons, Connecticuts, and the “Father of 
Waters” in the largest volume and broadest expanse. She has 
contributed in no small degree to the treasuries of United States 
history in the exploring of her adventurous pioneers, the 
achievements of her daring warriors, and in the rare qualities 
and superb virtues of her statesmanship. The purest Anglo- 
Saxon blood courses the veins of her people, and from the loins 
of her chivalrous forefathers have sprung as 
NOBLE AND VIRILE A RACE 


as has existed from the morning of time till the present. 
The devastations of war, followed by the overturning harrow 
of reconstruction, not only revealed the high-born qualities of 
their self-reliance, endurance, fortitude, and patience, but 
evinced their Spartan will and determination and their hope- 
fulness under the frowns of direst misfortune and their won- 
derful recuperative energies. The flower of her people was 
crushed and withered, her homes that were not destroyed by 
THE FIREBRAND OF WAR 


were habitations of sorrow, her labor system was demolished, 
and the black toiler had disappeared from her fields. It was 
universal wreck and ruin. 

Under the thrill of the new and better era the old South sprang 
to her feet with renewed vigor of life, with her face to the 
rising of the sun of a more glorious and useful day, all the 
stronger, all the braver, and all the more trustful from her con- 
tact with misfortunes. What she only needs now is a general 
awakening of the spirit of industrial enterprise and the encour- 
agement and the helpfulness which protection vouchsafes, 

Unfortunately for the South, protection, which is purely an 
economic principle and policy, has been made a political issue 
by her leading and controlling politicians. In the North such 
has not been the case. Her thoughtful and calculating minds 
in both parties are practically agreed that free trade, or a tariff 
for revenue only, is not what the country requires for its progress 
and development, and this 

SUBSTANTIAL AGREEMENT AND COMPACT 
is the necromancer’s art and the magician’s wand that has cre- 
ated its marvelous prosperities. 

Through the mistaken ideas and fallacious teachings of those 


MOIL AND GRIND OF CONSTANT LABOR.” 

This may be an explanation of Mr. Carnegie’s chan,:e of the 
views on the tariff matter satisfactory to all honest inquirers. 

It was the remark of a sage philosopher that every question 
has two sides, The tariff question seems to have that many— 
the academic side and the practical side. The man who retires 
for a permanent rest from the cares and worries of business out 
of which he has made a fortune whose immensity staggers 
calculation, as is the case with Mr. Carnegie, is perfectly safe 
in being academic in consideration of the tariff; but the man 
in a less fortunate situation and still in the struggle to carry 
his business beyond the experimental point will consider the 
matter from a practical view point. And it is to be noted that 
he is a vast deal more numerous than the canny Scot, who is 
monumental evidence of the unmeasurable benefits of protection. 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE NORTH 


is the pride and boast of its people and the common talk of two 
hemispheres. For years and years the rain of gold upon this 
section of the Union has been copious and constant. Churches, 
colleges, academies, and schoolhouses everywhere greet the eye 
and bear silent witness to the aspiration, intelligence, and the 
educational, moral, and religious progress of the people. The 
country is a web of telephones, telegraphs, splendid highways, 
and railway and trolley lines. Magazines, periodicals, and 
newspapers are aS numerous as forest leaves in the green sum- 
mer. A stream of travel and tonnage overlays the stream of 
its majestic rivers. Its lakes are white with the 
SNOWY SAILS OF COMMERCE. 

In all the length of the Connecticut and Merrimac the voy- 
ager is never out of sight of a factory or workshop. ‘This is 
almost true of all its large water courses. In this favored 
region the roll of its trains, the whir of its machinery, and the 
puff of its water craft, if concentrated in one tumult of noise, 
would exceed the thunders of a thousand Niagaras. That 
agriculture and architecture are exact sciences is proved in 
their beautiful and productive farms, the elegance that adorns 
— and the palaces of residence and the emporiume of trade upon whom they relied for their guidance, the southern people 

lat make the cities and towns look like creations in a fairy tale. | have rejected and resisted protection, hotly denouncing it as a 


PROTECTION HAS BUILT ALL THESE MONUMENTS robber and the most vicious form of paternalism. Of late the 
to demonstrate its power and efficiency as the creator of happi- | scales are dropping from their blinded eyes; many of them see 
ness, convenience, comfort, luxury, and wealth. Wall street has | a light, and they realize that they have been, misled and de- 
its virtues as well as vices, and in the battle of the bulls and | ceived. As the long-cherished deceptions vanish, they realize 
bears the lamb may be shorn; yet it is the great clearing-house | that protection js not the monster of wrong, the ravenous de- 
for millions of people and one of the leading money centers of | vourer of the substance of the many, and the builder of enormous 
the world. It may be a bad child, but it still is the offspring | fortunes for the few, so often pictured to their erroneously re- 
of protection. Its make-up may be wonderful and fearful, but | ceptive minds. 
the vices that have ingratiated themselves into its system are PROTECTION, THOUGH RESISTED AND REJECTED 
hot those of protection, but in spite of it the vast millions that | py earnest sentiment intensely expressed, has invaded the 
it controls is the fountain from which the country derives its | enemy's country and installed industries and enterprises among 


money supply its people whether they were willing or not. It has done its 
“ TO CARRY ON ITS BUSINESS. work silently and unobtrusively, but none the less effectively. 
Protection has given the North power; it has been its unfail- Here are some surprising figures showing the marvelous 


ing friend. It at once recognized the moral and commercial | growth. The manufacturing capital in 1880 was two hundred 
rectitude of its doctrines and applied its saving principles to | and fifty millions; 1890 it was six hundred and fifty millions; 
the management of its business, with an abiding faith in its | 1900 it was one billion one hundred and fifty millions; in 1908 
good results. It believed that the American producer has as | it was two billions one hundred millions; while the value of the 
good a right to the American markets as the foreign producer | manufactures increased from four hundred and fifty millions in 
with his pauper-labor products, and demanded that at least | 1880 to nine hundred millions in 1890, to one billion four hun- 
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dred and fifty .millions in 1900, and two billions six hundred 
mnillions in 1908. The farm products 
: IN 1880 WERE SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY MILLIONS; 


in 1890, were seven hundred and seventy millions; in 1900, one 
billion two hundred and seventy millions; and in 1908, were 
two billions two hundred and twenty millions. The exports 
from the South in 1880 were two hundred and sixty millions; in 
1890, three hundred and sixty millions; in 1900, four hundred 
and eighty-four millions; and in 1908, six hundred and forty- 
eight millions. 

This sounds like a fairy tale, things precious and valuable 
wrought by the touch of Midas, yet the official figures utter no 
falsity. 

Taking this data, President Taft said in his speech at the 
dinner of the North Carolina Society of New York, at the 
Hote! Astor, December 7, 1908: 

In this marvelous growth the manufactures of the South 


NOW EXCEED THD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
and thus a complete change has come over the character of her indus- 
trics. The South has become rich and only the surface of her wealth 
has been scratched. Her growth has exceeded the rest of the country 
and she is now in every way sharing in its prosperity. 

Vrotection has done the “scratching,” and every true and 
ardent lover of the South desires that it go deeper than 
“scratching” and delve down; down into the larger and richer 
treasuries that underlie the surface. He longs, prays, and 
works for the day when the disenthralled and rejuvenated 
South may come into her own, when she may attain the broad- 
est development of her marvelous resources of natural wealth 
and the highest financial standing, when she may be covered 
with splendid highways and filled with Lowells, Manchesters, 
and Pittsburgs, and there exists a perfect bond of sympathy, 
helpfulness, equality, and union between her contented and re- 
warded labor and the capital that e.nploys it. 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES F. BURKE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 30, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, ——- duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For the information of the House, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp a statement which, to my mind, covers 
more completely than any yet submitted the situation with 
reference to the petroleum industry in this country and the 
necessity for either a countervailing or ad valorem duty on 
crude oil. The statement has been prepared by America’s lead- 
ing authority on independent production, and the champion of 
the independent oil operators of the country: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30, 1909. 


Hon. JAMES FRANCIS BURKE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Str: I desire to call your attention to the present situation 
of the petroleum business of the United States and of the world. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


There is now a countervailing duty of 4.85 cents per gallon on crude 
and 13.27 cents on refined petroleum between the United States and 
Mexico. ‘This looks good on its face if it would remain in force, but 
the great and rapid increase of production now going on in Mexico, 
which has changed her from an importing to an exporting oil country, 
will cause her to undoubtedly withdraw the countervailing duty in order 
to get her enormous surplus of oil admitted free to the United States. 


VAST EXTENT OF MEKICAN FIELD. 


The entire length of the Gulf coast of Mexico, from the Rio Grande 
border of the United States to Yucatan, 800 miles in length and extend- 
ing far inland, is oil-bearing territory. The oil country extends across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and up the west coast. Oil lands of Mexico 
are held in enormous Spanish grants, so that the small oil operator is 
not able to command the capital to enable him to do business in the 
Mexican fields, whereas in the United States oil-field lands can be ob- 
tained in small farms or even a single acre for drilling purposes. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION NOW VASTLY BXCEEDS CONSUMPTION, 


All Mexico only consumes 2,000 barrels per day of refined and lubri- 
cating oils. The railroads are using some thousands of barrels a day of 
the crude oil for fuel. There is already a production of over 10,000 
barrels per day, and if the wells already developed were turned loose 
the production would be fully 25,000 barrels per day. That this will 
be greatly increased in the near future is shown by the great size and 
productiveness of the wells already drilled. 


MEXICAN WELLS LARGEST IN THE WORDD. 


I have been over a great portion of Mexico which I describe and 
speak of from personal observation. We have drilled there several wells, 
one of them the largest ever opened in any of the world’s oil fields. 
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This was the El Bocas well, on the banks of the Tamiahua lagoon 
which produced upward of 5,000,000 barrels of oil in a few weeks and 
is still flowing about 10,000 barrels per day and is uncontrollable. 

If the Republic of Mexico would maintain the countervailing duty 
there would be no cause for fear of the great overflow of oil from 
there. But the fact is she is now producing and refining more than 
sufficient to supply her needs, which causes her to look for outside 
markets, and in order to secure entrance to the United States markets 
she will undoubtedly cancel the present duty; and if so, our duty wil! 
go with it and she will have easier access than our own producers and 
refiners to all our markets on our southern land border and on the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts from the Rio Grande to Eastport, Me. 

The opening of such enormous wells right at the starting of the 
development of the Mexican fields shows what the producers of the 
United States may expect from Mexico in the immediate future as a 
competitor not only abroad, but right in their home markets as well. 


AD VALOREM DUTY IS BETTER FOR UNITED STATES. 


The main purpose of the enactment of the proposed law for an ad 
valorem duty on oil will be to give the competing producers and re- 
finers of oil in the United States security against the invasion of this 
country by the products of Mexico, Canada, Russia, and the East 
Indies. This is notably true of Mexico, our next-door neighbor, which 
country has probably the greatest undeveloped field in the world. 

CANADIAN FIELDS. 

Now, let me refer briefly to the Canadian oil fields to the north of 
the United States. These fields, like those of Mexico, are as yet to a 
large extent undeveloped. To encourage production the Ottawa oy 
ernment enacted a law giving a bounty of 54 cents per barrel on all 
oil produced in the Dominion. As a result of this bounty production 
has increased quite rapidly, and large operations are being started not 
only in eastern and central Canada, but in the far northwest, where 
the seepage indicate great deposits similar to these of Mexico: 

CANADIAN DUTY. 

In addition the Canadian government levies a protective duty on all 
refined oil imported into that — of 2.083 cents per gallon. 

The production of oil in Canada is now about a million barrels a 
year and rapidly increasing, so that very soon Canada will be producing 
more than she consumes and, like Mexico, will abolish the counter- 
vailing duty and send her oil into the United States. 


STANDARD OIL INDIFFERENT. 
PLENTY OF REFINERIES IN MEXICO. 


It is my opinion that the Standard Oi] Company is wholly indifferent 
as to whether the countervailing duty remains, from the fact that she 
has at Tampico, Mexico, a large and well equipped refinery. 

At Veracruz she has a refinery in operation and a third refinery in 
the City of Mexico. 

If the Government of Mexico should remove the countervailing duty 
as she is likely to do, the Standard Oil Company will be fully pre- 
pared to enter the American markets with the product of their Mexi- 
ean refineries. There is also in the State of Campeche a very large 
refinery capable of manufacturing 10.000 barrels per day, located at 
Coatzacoalcos, belonging to an English company now manufacturing 
3,000 barrels of oi] and its products per day, or more than sufficient for 
Mexico. And a large amount is being exported to England that would 
have been imported into the United States if the duty were notin existence 

Near Tampico one company is producing over 5,000 barrels per day 
with which they supply the entire Mexican Central Railroad system 
with fuel and oil. 

IT submit herewith a tabulation of all the duties into foreign coun- 


‘tries to show that an ad valorem duty on petroleum and its products 


is reasonable as compared, for example, with Germany’s duty. 
Import duties levied on petroleum by countries producing petroleum. 
(Reduced to American currency and American gallons. ) 


Crude, Refined, 


Country. per gallon. |per gallon. 


Galicia (Austria) ................ no aman ennneennnenenioannasiniets 


Burma (India) 


inns onnewneunidionasapeiinnainigriontadcigaiasldintiabaaiiliell 
Fn. is iudine neresesnngnmtiiditrnemnentiatineamnnniaiaitinteaiiidianttaanmaaeaditintal 


Canada............ dps spenstpipibich adaiviesallsialalcnenchgpehienibinaninittindinial 


Java (Dutch East Indies) 
SR Die inne cremeesenncsmonmmennd paneunesandnignnnpligie dina 


«Per cent ad valorem. 
> Per cent ad valorem plus 20 per cent for sundries. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES, 


The great increase in the discovery and production of crude oi! by 
the independent oil men and the great and growing increase in the num- 
ber and capacity of independent refineries and pipe lines in all pzrts of 
the United States, coupled with the steady wth of free compe ition 
through more equitable rates of transportation to the shippers by the 
more and more effective enforcement of the interstate ecommerce laws 
of the United States will inevitably insure still lower prices and better 
quality of oil to the consumers of the United States. 


PRICES OF CRUDB OIL. 


As to the price of crude oil, we-will concede that the Standard (i! 
Company does fix the price to a great extent to the producer, but there 
are many independent pipe lines who are paying from 1 to 10 cents a 
barrel more for crude oil than the Standard Oil trust’s price. 

BETTER INSPECTION, 


The ea have forced a better inspection of oil that bas 
resulted in better quality of of] for the consumer. 


INDEPENDENTS INCRIASING. 


Through laws passed as a result of the great work started by the 
investigation of the United States Industrial Commission, the indep:n- 
ent oil men of the United States during the past ten years have (ou: 
bled the capacity of our exis refineries and doubled the num|«' of 
the refineries and more than led the es lines, and 
as a result of which competition not only have prices to the consimer 
been reduced, but a better and more uniform quality of oil has pen 
furnished. The continuance and further extension of the policy «1 
principle of free competition within the United States unhampered by 











in 
VAST SURPLUS OF OIL IN UNITED STATES. 

We have already stored in iron and earthen tankage in the United 
States upward of 100,000, barrels of oil, an unmarketable surplus 
over and above the of the world, and our enormous prod 
of over 500,000 barrels per day is still further increasing this surplus. 

LOW PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Crude-oll prices in the asphalt and semiasphalt base fields are ex- 
tremely low. They furnish the illuminating and lubricating oils and 
asolines to the consumer at very low prices, based upon t lity. 
find r the t duty we are now protest and man 


influences will give the consumers of this the ch 
outeite wee at country eapest 


presen ng re- 
fined oll which is sold in the competitive ma of this country at 4 
eents 


r on. 
At fie present time in the western oll fields it is i ble for the 
pipe lines to gather and store all the oll produced. y a percentage 
of his oil is removed for each fretaser during each month. 
It has been asserted on the r of the House of Representatives that 
Germany and other foreign countries were buying American oil cheaper 
than the American consumer can buy it. 


CAUSE OF LOW PRICES IN GERMANY, 


If the le of the United States would provide the same facilities 
for cheap inland water transportation, the same honest and efficient 
inspection service, and on the same kind of refined oil, they would buy 
it much cheaper than Germany or Burope. In Germany, as a rule, the 
canal and river parallel the railroad in all parts of the Empire for the 
carrying of such cheap materials and bulky freights as oil, iron, coal, 
and lumber, ete,, which helps reduce the cost to the consumer, and the 
development of our inland waterways will cheapen these products to 
our consumers, 

VARIOUS KINDS OF ILLUMINATING OII8, 
From a given ee of erude petroleum there can be produced 
a large number of grades of oil for practical use. The problem to 
be solved is which e is the best and most economical to use. 
Germany has solved problem right; America has solved it wrong. 
The German Goyernment’s expert chemists have determined b 
ractical, selentific tests that what is known as the Abel 112-test oil 

the best and chea oil for general use. This Abel oil the Ameri- 
can consumer disdains to use and demands a 150-test water-white 
oil that costs the merchant at least 30 per cent more to furnish to them. 

The 150-test water-white oil sells for the same price in both Ger- 
many and the United States, and so does the Abel 112-test oil. In 
any part of the United States where either oil is sold higher than in 
Germany it is due to excessive cost of transportation or to monopoly, 
both of which can be regulated by our Government, just the same 
as Germany has regulated them. 

AD VALOREM DUTY NECESSARY. 

In view of the fact that the countervailing duty between this 
country and Mexico is likely to be repealed at any time by the action 
of that commtry it is no more than just to the producers and refiners 
of oil in the United States that a duty of 40 r cent ad valorem, 
which is less than half of that of other countries, be fixed by Con- 
gress, thereby epee, to give steadiness to the home market and 
in no way burdenin consumer, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lewis Emery, Jr., Bradford, Pa. 
WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 

The total production of petroleum for the various -countries of the 
world, according to the report of the United States Geological Survey 
of 1907, was in round numbers 262, ,000 barrels (about 720,000 bar- 
ile per day), divided among the yarious countries of the world as 
OllOWS: 








Country. 1906. 1907. | 1907, 
oilenined 
Barrels | Barrels. | Metric tons. 

ES ee a ee 126, 498 , 986 166,095,335 | 22,149,862 
Tn cs scotia atti ae camenitiatarnaatatealined 58,897,311 61,850,734 | 8,247,795 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo.....-.-.... 8,662,572 @ 8,738,302 1,178,797 
NN Re a a an baal 5, 467 , 967 8,360,441 1,175,974 
I i het cimndibeds 6,378,184 8,118,207 1,129,097 
ns ciel MANN Tae email 4,015,803 4,344,162 579,316 
NBG. Re oe i EEE 1,710,768 2,010,689 268 ,12 
Rc SE le ne enti 1,000,000 133 ,355 
CONAGRA... catnbinndninbauweds guile winendiiel 569,753 788 ,872 105, 
SSDS, iy had a le I SE 578,610 756,631 106,379 
RA ah i ee era 42,419 65,476 8,732 
SOs cctaceittiihdblidtik san hiaipnacnesttind 58,577 @ 58,500 7,450 
RUE sacetitiaee a | 30,000 | # 30,000 | 4,000 

Ne ei hE 212,900,900 | 262,212,299 | 35,004,086 

j 
¢ Estimated. 
TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1907. 

Per cent 
pT ee 63, 12 
ee esiseitiemesetiiaipianinieas 23. 50 
ST ee cwemcnnysinien boo atasapennienenenensn tinal 3. 36 
IN ae ee eneumneuiibebsindinte 3. 36 
I a slacititbaal 8. 22 

OO ine cseuemnibiianenen . 65 
le i  emutinnnmmebe . 76 
I Ne monbenins 38 
SO scent eek nenibndtiadiptniinkdintncitimananintenemneenenreratemeneeinntias » 30 
Te ee cima a . 30 

a ee . 02 
I ce ee EMR Rf 02 
ee i 01 

SN cuisdeemamecinmianen 100, 00 


These figures not y show that the United States was vastly the 
greatest of off in the world, but that its protection was in- 
creasing far more rapidly than the rest of the world, with the single 
ja eption of Mexico, and nothing should be done by our Government to 
h any way hamper this great and growing industry, These statistics 
further show that of the 50,000,000 barrels inerease from 1906 to 1907 
the Uunited States produced forty millions, or more than 80 per cent. 

Lewis Emery, Jr. 
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The Indian and Protection. 





SPEECH 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. CREAGER, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 3, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, oprelice duties, and en- 
D 


courage the industries of the United States, a 


Mr. CREAGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: While I shall confine myself as strictly as 
may be possible to the provisions of the bill now under consid- 
eration and the effect of their enactment into law, it is my pur- 
pose to bring to the attention of the country the needs for 
American protection to the original American citizen—the Indian. 

For the first time in their interesting history the people of 
the Cherokee tribe of Indians, a nation with a literature of her 
own, arts of her own, a good government of her own, traditions 
of her own, but with hopes and ambition blasted, is permitted 
to engage in shaping the principles and defining the policies 
which affect the vast business interests of a prosperous people. 
Although the richest oil-producing field in the world is within 
the territory traded to the Creek Indians, in these days of dis- 
cussion upon the tariff and during the eloquent addresses touch- 
ing upon the tariff on oil, not one Member has raised his voice 
in the interest of these interesting people nor have their untold 
property interests been given more than passing consideration. 

It is no more possible to study the history of these two tribes 
of Indians without reference to partisan politics than it is to 
discuss the tariff schedules without reference to the platforms 
of the two great parties. They occupy the territory which they 
now call their home, not of their own choice, but because they 
were driven there at the point of the bayonet by a Democratic 
administration, left there to starve or to freeze by the repre- 
sentatives of the same party, and were finally clothed and fed 
by the party of protection—the party which now offers protec- 
tion to their industries and their crops just as protection was 
afforded them in their hour of physical need. 

Despite the harsh treatment accorded these people, in later 
years they met with open arms the white man from the sur- 
rounding States, interests were mingled, hopes and ambitions 
were combined, and, marching shoulder to shoulder through 
experimental bureaucratic government, they planted the forty- 
sixth star in the brightest constellation of the universe, and 
Oklahoma to-day is an apt pupil in the school of protection. 

The relation of the Federal Government to the Indian citizen 
of Oklahoma imposes a sacred duty upon the national adminis- 
tration. Lands which have been allotted to the individual In- 
dian citizen under the supervision of the Interior Department 
have been restricted from sale by Congress; although their 
broad acres were of immense value for mineral purposes, they 
were not permitted to lease them for development without in- 
terference by inexperienced government officials, who held a 
rein of control 1,500 miles in length; transportation facili- 
ties for the oil which had been extracted from their lands 
were discouraged so as to impair their market and decrease 
their royalty receipts; and now, if the advocates of free trade 
on the Democratic side of this House were to be permitted to 
carry out their designs, the products of the Canadian and 
Mexican oil fields would flood our own refineries, our own pro- 
duction would go begging for a market, and the consumer of 
kerosene and petroleum products would go on paying any price 
for these. necessities demanded by the monopoly which controls 
and will continue to control the market. 

A great deal has been said during the debate upon this bill 
about the importation of Canadian lumber into the United 
States, and much has been said about the position of the 
Canadian government with reference to the manufacture and 
exportation of its lumber. I deem it but fair to bring to the 
attention of the country the fact that Canada is as awake to 
her oil interests as she is to her lumber interests. Oil de- 
velopments in the territory of our northern neighbor have 
reached that stage when they must be reckoned with. Canada 
now produces a very fine grade of crude petroleum, and as this 
production is near the Great Lakes, transportation in tank 
schooners to our refineries in northern Indiana is reduced to 
a minimum, Instead of surrounding their development with re- 
strictions, as has been the policy of our Government in Okla- 
homa, Canada is to-day paying the producer a bounty of 58 


for other purposes. 
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cents upon every barrel of crude oil produced, the bounty alone 
amounting to 17 cents more than the highest market price paid 
for oil in the great midcontinent field. 

As has already been stated upon this floor, oil production in 
Mexico has become sufficiently extensive to attract the atten- 
tion of many producers whose activities heretofore have been 
confined to other fields. The position assumed by the Republic 
of Mexico toward this industry is more or less similar to that 
of the Canadian government, for she has protected her oil in- 
terests by a prohibitive tariff against the oil of this country 
and at the same time she is encouraging her production by 
additional concession of large areas of territory. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that our neighbors on both the 
north and the south are doing their best to protect their own 
and to discriminate against our oil, it occurs to me that there 
should certainly be enough of patriotism if, indeed, we are not 
true to our duty to the Indian citizen, to guarantee to his 
production privileges and benefits and encouragement equal 
at least to that afforded by our nearest neighbors. 

But the Indian citizen and his Oklahoma neighbor are inter- 
ested in other industries than oil. His coal mines promise to be 
among the greatest in the country, notwithstanding their develop- 
ment continues to be restricted by the Government; in the 
northeast his lead and zine mines are standing,idle, awaiting 
protection against the importation of Mexican ores; in the 
North millions of dollars’ worth of smelters and a thousand 
wage-earners are wondering whether continued profits are to be 
guaranteed to them by the Republican doctrine of protection or 
whether the work which they are now doing and the wages 
which they are now earning shall go to Antwerp; upon her 
broad fields are grazing 3,000,000 cattle, and their owners are 
wondering whether their property shall be decreased in value by 
the admission of hides, free of duty, from foreign markets. 

Mr. Chairman, the sword of the Cherokee has never been 
drawn against the white man or his Government; in every hour 
of peril the Cherokee Indian has come to the aid of our Gov- 
ernment, and in the civil and Spanish wars the rolls of honor 
were graced with the names of many Cherokees. Now that 
they have been made full-fledged American citizens, I trust that 
they may be accorded every right of citizenship, and that they 
may be permitted to enjoy the blessings of real American pro 
tection to their every industry. 





HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


The House having under consideration the bill (8S. 28) to amend the 
act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to provide for ocean mail service 
between the United States and forcign ports, and to promote com- 


Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. Speaker: This is nominally a bill to promote the carry- 
ing of our ocean mail. To that end it proposes to double the 
compensation of vessels with a capacity of-16 knots from $2 to 
$4 per mile on the outward-bound voyage, and all vessels of 14 
knots’ capacity from $1 to $2 per mile on the outward-bound 
voyage. The bill is intended as an amendment to the ocean-mail 
act of March 8, 1891. 

As it increases twofold the amount paid to vessels of the sec- 
ond and third classes, placing a premium upon the slower ves- 
sels, and paying the vessel with a speed of 16 knots per hour 
the same as the fast vessel of 20 knots an hour, it will next be 
interesting to observe the extent of the additional cost upon the 


Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] that there will thereby be added to the 
expenditures of the Government the annual sum of about $8,000,- 
If this increased compensation and this additional burden 
upon the Government is necessary in order to have our mails 
carried upon the ocean, then any Member of this House would 
hesitate before opposing the same. The question is therefore 
pertinent, Is this legislation necessary in order to increase the 
efficiency of our ocean mail? It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon the statements of fact and upon the arguments which have 
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already been presented to satisfy gentlemen that this legislation 
has no such real purpose in view. Is this statement well predi- 
cated? It is admitted by the officials of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment that if in the proposals for carrying the ocean mail wn- 
restricted bidding was permitted, then every necessary oceay 
route could be provided at the present rates and without one 
additional cent of compensation—in fact, at a less cost. 

It is perfectly plain, Mr. Speaker, that the purpose of the 
bill is to subsidize American ships—not only to subsidize same, 
but actually to induce the building of same in our shipyards— 
because it is admitted that American ships necessary to carry 
the mail in the proposed routes are not now in existence, hut 
would have to be built after this legislation shall be passeq, 
Every gentleman who came before the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads at the last session, including the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, Hon. J. T. McCleary, dwelt not 
upon the necessity of carrying our ocean mail, but the burden 
of their argument was to the effect that this legislation was 
necessary in order to promote an increase in the building of 
American ships and to subsidize these same ships upon the 
ocean. I have before me a copy of the hearings before the 
House committee, and also an interesting document submitted 
by the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gat- 
LINGER], and there is running through all of these the idea of 
building up our merchant marine and providing auxiliary yes- 
sels for naval defense. 

For the last ten years, beginning with the first session of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, there has been presented to Congress and 
pending before the House Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries various ship-subsidy bills, and upon which, with 
few exceptions, favorable committee reports have been made. 
The first bill, in the Fifty-sixth Congress, which was pressed 
with much persistency, was so distinctly in behalf of special in- 
terests and so discriminating in its provisions that publicity was 
only necessary to make it odious to the American people. 

The press of the country, regardless of political considera- 
tions, analyzed and criticized this measure so generously that 
the subject of ship subsidy became thoroughly unpopular, par- 
ticularly in the South and in the States of the Mississippi 
Valley. Ever since that time the advocates of ship subsidy 
have appeared before each succeeding Congress, gradually modi- 
fying their demands and thereby seeking to frame a bil! which 
would find favor with the majority of this House. At no time, 
however, were its friends able to count a majority in order to 
pass any direct subsidy bill. 

Having failed in every past effort, they now come under the 
guise of increasing the efficiency of our ocean mail service. 
They are indirectly endeavoring to accomplish the same pur- 
pose in which they failed by direct methods. 

I listened with considerable interest to-day to the eloquent 
speech of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lanpis], who spoke 
in favor of this bill. It seems that the gentleman is a new con- 
vert to the doctrine of subsidy. He admitted that he had here- 
tofore voted against every subsidy bill and also against the sub- 
stantially similar bill in a previous session. But he gave to me 
the greatest shock in all of my experience in this House by the 
frank admission that his action was due to a combination of 
ignorance and prejudice. I have heretofore entertained the 
pleasing conviction that if any gentleman on either side of 
this House possessed the assurance of infallibility upon al! pub- 
lic questions and who never assumed any position without due 
study and deliberation, it was the same distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

But why should he have been in ignorance, Mr. Speaker? 
Every argument which he gave here to-day in favor of this 
measure were the arguments which have been found in every 
report and in every speech by the advocates of direct subsidy, 
and it is strange that this literature upon the subject should 
have for so long a time escaped the eagle eye of the gentleman. 
And yet it is stated in all seriousness that these well-worn argt- 
ments escaped his attention or, perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the <en- 
tleman had read the elaborate briefs submitted during the )1st 
years by the advocates of subsidy, and that only recently did 
they appeal to his intelligence and his judgment. In any event, 
we have an admission that the scales have fallen from his eyes, 
and he has come into the arena a bright and shining convert 
to the doctrine of subsidy. How fortunate it is that such 2 
light has not dazzled the intelligence of a larger number of tle 
Members of the House. I think I owe it as a duty to this cen- 
tleman to defend him from the confession of ignorance which 
he has made and to say that he owes his conversion to some 
other occult and incomprehensible cause. 

I am willing, now, to ask the gentleman from Indiana, and I 
challenge him to reply, whether he would to-day be willing to 
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It has been demonstrated by the gentleman from 
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yote for a direct subsidy for the merchant marine. If there 
are other gentlemen upon the other side who have heretofore 
been opposed to direct subsidies and who are inclined to vote 
for the present measure, I would ask them if they are not still 
opposed to such legislation, and whether the ns of this 
pill do not attempt to accomplish indirectly that which they 
have heretofore opposed when sought by direct methods. There 
can be no doubt as to the motive which actuates the promoters 
of this legislation. It is in the interest of the shipyards of the 
country, im the interest of that coterie who are seeking under 
the provisions of our navigation laws to hold by the throat all 
our commerce, and who have thus driven the American flag from 
e seas. 
ne is subsidy in disguise. Let no gentleman entertain the 
illusion that because this bill comes from the Post-Office Com- 
mittee amd under the cover of the Post-Office Department and 
is ostensibly to promote the ocean mail, it has thereby been 
shorn of its objectionable character, but let him understand 
that it is only an indirect method of accomplishing what the 
majority of this House have heretofore deliberately and con- 
tinuously refused to enact into law by direct methods. [Loud 
ylause. 
~ can i close, Mr. Speaker, without adverting briefly to the 
subject of our merchant marine in the foreign trade. I deplore 
the small number of ships under the American flag. As an 
American citizen, I lament the disappearance of our flag from 
the ocean. Appreciating the importance of promoting and ex- 
tending our foreign trade, I regret the conditions under which 
the carrying of that trade is now so largely monopolized by 
foreign ships. Such a disastrous result did not occur without 
some underlying cause. It has come gradually as a process of 
evolution due to economic and commercial conditions, largely 
the result of our own selfish and wicked policies. We have 
built a tariff wall around our territory and deliberately re- 
stricted foreign trade for the avowed purpose of monopolizing 
our domestie trade. We have deliberately brought about condi- 
tions under which it costs us more to build ships and to sail 
ships than it costs other countries, and we have, with equal 
deliberation, forbidden American registry and denied the 
American flag to any ship which was not built in our own ship- 
rds. 
call yet some people express surprise that we can not com- 
pete in the sailing of American ships, and that the American 
flag has become a stranger in foreign ports. The blindness 
which prevents us from seeing the causes of this condition is only 
equaled by the effrontery of those who would seek to remedy 
the same by a direct or an indirect appropriation from the 
Treasury for the purpose of equalizing this difference, and 
thereby hoping to restore our merchant marine. I do not think 
I am mistaken in the statement that the American people will 
not consent to the proposed remedy of making shipyards profit- 
able or of repairing our own inexcusable follies by subsidies 
from the Treasury. [Applause.] 


I had the honor of being designated by the minority of the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads to prepare their re- 
port, and by consent of the House I hereby append the same to 
my remarks: 


The bill under consideration (S. 28) purports nominally to promote 

the ocean mail service, but in reality it Joe ship subsidies under 
another form. The bill utilizes the Post-Office Department as a buffer 
to conceal its real pu , and ts intended thereby to sugar coat the 
proposition and make tf palatable to those who have heretofore declined 
to support such legislation. 
It in be observed that section 3 of the act divides American vessels 
to which mail contracts may be awarded into four classes. The first 
shall be “ capable of maintaining a speed of 20 knots an hour at sea in 
ordinary weather,” and of a gross tonnage of not less than 8,000 tons. 
The second class shall be “capable of eens 6 7 of 16 knots 
an hour,” and of a gross tonnage of not less than 5,000 tons. The 
third class shall be “capable of maintaining a d of 14 knots an 
hour,” and of a gross tonnage of not less than 2, tons. The fourth 
class shall be “capable of maintaining a apeed of 12 knots an hour,” 
and of a tonnage of not less than 1, tons. Section 5 of the 
act pro that the rate of compensation to vessels of the first class 
shall not exceed the sum of $4 a mile, of the second class $2 a mile. 
of the third class $1 a mile, and of the fourth class two-thirds of $1 
a mile, traveled on each outward bound voyage. The bill under con- 
sideration ~~ to pay vessels of the second class the same rate 
applicable vessels of the first class, and to pay vessels of the third 
class the same rate applicable to vessels of the second class, such 
Service to be om routes to “South America, to the Phi to 
Japan, to Chima, and to Australasia, 4,000 miles or more in length, 
outward voyage.’ 

It will be noted that compensation to vessels of the second and third 
classes is increased 100 per cent. It is contended by advocates of this 
bill that the rates of compensation provided im the act of March, 1891, 
are not sufficiently high to enable the Postmaster-General te make 
contracts with American vessels for the transportation of ocean mail 
particularly to South America and Trans-Pacific ports. We do no 
Wish to be understood as opposing the extension of our mail service 
upom the ocean. On the contrary, we favor such extension as may be 
commensurate with our al However, it is not pre- 
tended that this measure is necessary to enable the department to 


make contracts for carrying the ocean mails to the points named in 
the bill. If proposals wete made subject to unrestricted competition, 
bids would be submitted and contracts could be made for carrying the 
mails within the limits of compensation provided in the act of March, 
1891. It is admitted by the officials of the Post-Office Department 
that free competition would result in contracts for earrying mails at a 
ns” much cheaper rate than is previded in the bill under consideration. 
it is manifest that the — of this bill is not to extend our 
ocean mail service, but for another object, which will be adverted to 
a little later. As illustrating this proposition, it appears from the last 
report of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, under the subject 
of foreign mails, that in the transportation of ocean mails in vessels 
not under contract, but at the pound rate, that steamers of American 
registry are allowed as msation the full postage collected on the 
mails so conveyed, estimated to be 80 cents per pound for letters and 
st cards and 8 cents per pound for other articles; while steamers of 
oreign registry are allowed only 35 cents per pound for letters and 
ea eae cents per pound for other articles. This compensa- 
tion is caleula on the basis of the actual net weights of the mail 
conveyed. It will therefore be seen that in the conveyance of mails 
by the pound rate foreign vessels receive less than one-half the com- 
pensation paid to American vessels, and xet they gladly seek the 
rtunity of carrying the mails at this reduced rate. 

f the primary p se of this bill is not to provide for the carry- 
ing of our ocean mails, then what is the purpose? It is neither more 
mor less than a poorly concealed attempt to subsidize our merchant 
marine. and because the subsidy comes out of the revenues of the 
Post-Office Department, instead of a direct appropriation from the 

al revenues of the Government, does not in the least conceal the 
purpose or minimize the evil of such legislation. 

It is also proper to state here, in order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing, that we are mindful of the depleted condition of our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade, that we recognize the importance of 
inereasing the number of American ships and of training our own 
citizens as officers and seamen, from the ranks of whom such ships 
may be officered and manned, and that we are willing to support any 
proper legislation which shali restore our prestige upon the seas. But 
we are not willing to vote the pulic moneys for the support and 
maintenance of either shipyards or ships, or any other private enter- 

rise, and such a proposition is none the less reprehensible because it 
fs mder the guise of carrying the ocean mails. Is the pri- 
mary purpose of this bill to subsidize American ships? Let us see. 

We have shown above that the main purpose was not to carry the 
mails. We would naturally look to the position maintained by the 
advocates of this proposed legislation in order to ascertain their main 

pose. There were hearings before the subcommittee of the House 

ommittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads at the last session, at 
which advocates of the measure appeared and submitted arguments in 
its favor. We challenge any fair-minded man to read these hearings 
and then say whether the pee of its advocates was not to procure 
the building of American ships and te subsidize these ships when they 
were put in commission. Among those who appeared before the sub- 
committee was the them Second Assistant Postmaster-General, Hon. 
J. T. McCleary. He was formerly a distinguished Member of this 
, familiar with legislative preeedure and with the duties of his 
on im the Post-Office Department. This distinguished gentle- 
man founded his argument upon two propositions, first, that the Union 
was formed for the common defense, and, second, that the common 
defense could only be maintained by the maintenance of a navy, and 
that auxiliary vessels were necessarily for an effective navy. He 
therefore concluded that this bill would provide such a merchant 
marine as could in time of need be converted into auxiliary cruisers. 

We submit that this is one of the star arguments which were here- 
tofore heard so often in favor of = subsidies. Similar arguments 
have been presented in the speeches which have been made on this floor 
heretofore support of this bill. It is true there are some who, upon 
reflection, endeavored to justify this legislation in behalf of our ocean 
mail service, but it will be found in every instance that they recognize 
the futility of such a position and invariably in the end resorted to the 
stock arguments in favor of subsidizing the merchant marine. 

It ts, therefore, fair to assume that the friends of this bill recognize 
and know its purpose, and that their position can be taken as indica- 
ting the primary and essential object in enacting such legislation. 

Who are promoting and pressing this bill? The same men, the 
same interests, and the same influences which have for more thar ten 
years been pressing direct subsidy legislation before Congress. As early 
as the Fifty-sixth Congress a subsidy bill was considered before the 
House Committee om Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which was so 
apparent a raid upon the Treasury and was such a conspicuous dis- 
crimination in favor of special interests that it met with the opposition 
of even some of the friends of the measure and aroused the indigna- 
tion of the entire country. 

During the years immediately succeeding, the press of the country, 
regardless of political differences, criticised this pro subsidy legis- 
lation and induced its advocates to abandon their former bill. In 
succeeding Congresses since the Fifty-sixth the advocates of subsidy 
have from time to time pecgesee measures which they endeavored to 
make less and less objectionable, but none of them met with the favor 
ef the Ts CA, body, because in their representative capacity 
they knew tha h | lation did not find favor with their constitu- 
ents. Reluctantly a ing the hope of any legislation which should 
propose a direct subsidy, the friends of such legislation, with a per- 

which was worthy of a better cause, finally conceived this plan 
of invad the Treasury h the medium of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. This movement is perhaps the most shameful of all previous 
attempts. If there is one of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment which should be conducted as a great business organization, 
which should be free from all unjust discrimination, and which should 
the full confidence of the people of the country, it is the Post- 
fice Department. Their action is, therefore, the more culpable in 
that have sought to use this Sessa as a cover for ship sub- 
tdies “The fact, however, that they have so resorted to this expedient 
is a confession of the weakness and indefensible character of the posi- 
tion which they have heretofore assumed. 

The attitude of Members must, of course, be determined by them- 
selves. It is apparent that the majority of this Howse have not at any 

revious session been im favor of subsidy legislation, either directly or 
Indirectly. To those who have been opposed to this presation of 

imate functions of the Government to private interes we 
submit that there fs nothing in this bill which should change their atti- 
tude or which will enable them to justify before their constituents a 
comversion from their former convictions 
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The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


JAMES A. 


OF NEW 


HON. 


HAMILL, 


JERSEY, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 2, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAMILL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: With the indulgence of the committee, I 
will submit to its consideration some few remarks on the 
pending tariff bill. These remarks are offered under that rule 
of procedure which allows a Member leave to print. Leave to 
print is the privilege to publish in the Recorp a speech which 
has never been actually delivered. It is the consolation prize 
accorded an aspiring selon who is not sufficiently eminent or 
influential to get time enough to ventilate his views to that 
array of empty benches that usually makes up the main part 


of the audience during general debate in Committee of the 
Whole. 


The system, however, is not without its advantages. It 
permits a Member, if so he pleases, to inject in parentheses 
“tremendous cheers” after every single sentence of his speech 
without having to enlist the friendly offices of a golleague to 
manufacture applause for publication purposes. 

These remarks, it is needless to say, will be altogether in- 
effective so far, at least, as their purpose is concerned of 
restraining the Republican majority from putting through the 
pending tariff bill substantially in the way the committee has 
reported it. 

This frank avowal of inability does not apply only to my- 
self. It describes the situation with reference to this bill of 
every other Member of this House, Republican or Democrat. 

The party discipline that prevails here among the majority 
not only prevents any radical change from committee recom- 
mendations, but goes further and refuses to allow considera- 
tion except by permission of the committee. 

We have had, it is true, plenty of general debate. It was a 
continuous performance, in which numerous long talks were 
with unremitting fervor addressed to buncombe. Statistics were 
read, authorities quoted, panics and prosperity alternately pre- 
dicted in the ceaseless roll of resounding orations that sweep 
like volleying thunders through the pages of the Recorp. 

There was but one fair way to consider this measure, whereby 
all of its provisions would be brought, pointedly and in detail, to 
the attention of all the Members of the House. That was to 
consider it section by section under the five-minute rule. This 
would give opportunity to amend any of its sections; would 
submit every subject and schedule to close and scrutinizing 
debate, and would have shown a disposition on the part of the 
majority to let the legislators of this Chamber really legislate. 

But that privilege was carefully guarded against. It would, 
of course, be dangerous to concede to this body its constitutional 
right of independent action, much less to permit the practice 
of that right. And so the Committee on Rules, in order to 
curb discussion, reported this artful piece of gag legislation, 
which is best explained by a full recital of its paragraphs: 

Resolved, That immediately on the adoption hereof general debate 
on H. R. 1438, “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” shall 
be closed, and the House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of said bill for 
amendment under the five-minute rule; but committee amendments to 
any part of the bill shall be in order at any time, and also preference 
shall be given to amendments to paragraphs 196, 197, 708 (lumber), 
581, 4474 (hides), 227 (barley), and 228 (barley malt). 

That an amendment shall be voted on to section 637, to wit: Strike 
out the proviso and insert us a new paragraph, No. 364, the follow- 
“| Crude petroleum and its products, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 


at said specified amendments shall take precedence of committee 
amendments. 

The consideration of said bill for amendment shall continue until 
not later than Friday, the 9th day of April, at 3 o'clock p. m., at 
which time the said bill, with all amendments that shall have been 
recommended oe the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, shall be reported to the House, and the previous question 
shall then be considered as ordered on said amendments and said bill 
to its engrossment, third reading, and final passage. 

A separate vote may be had on the amendments relating to hides, 
lumber, oil, barley, barley malt, tea, coffee, or any of them, irrespective 
of their adoption or rejection in Committee of the Whole, and the vote 
upon all other amendments in gross. 

That the daily hour of meeting hereafter shall be 12 o’clock noon. 


—. 


This rule was adopted by the support of a safe Republica) 
majority. We were told it was in clear and undoubted accord 
with precedents long established irrespective of party; as if 
any amount of precedent could justify a proceeding which |ovy:- 
ered the dignity of every Representative and reduced }j)) 
from the position of an independent lawmaker to that of , 
mere automaton. We were informed that a similar device w.s 
resorted to on a tariff bill by a Democratic House under the 
speakership of Mr. Crisp. While it is amusing to see our te 
publican colleagues seeking solace in Democratic example whic}; 
is reprehensible, though studiously eschewing all of it that is 
admirable, their reliance upon it in this instance avails they) 
nothing. The commission of two wrongs will never constitute 
one right; and, besides, since the time referred to, we have 
rapidly progressed with regard to our views on the power of 
the Speaker and the Committee on Rules. Public sentiment js 
resolutely opposed to the imposition of the gag law, as the 
recent insurrection on the adoption of the House rules ineo)- 
testably confirms. 

Some things you can see are thrown into the arena of debate. 
Five or six articles out of a total of about four thousand men- 
tioned in the bill are submitted to the membership of the House 
for suggestion and action. They were the few things about 
which the Committee on Ways and Means were not perfectly 
satisfied they had made up their minds. In this condition of 
perplexity, they were willing to indulge the membership with 
the rare privilege of proposing a solution, feeling satisfied that 
the whip and spur of party discipline .were strong enough, if 
needed, to restrain the majority from going too far in the direc. 
tion of sincerely serving the people. 

Last year the sentiment was strong throughout the country 
for a revision of the tariff downward. Both of the great par- 
ties in their platforms declared in favor of changing the sched- 
ules. The Democratic convention was specific in its statement 
that articles entering into competition with trust-controlled 
products should be placed upon the free list, and that material 
reductions should be made in the tariff upon the necessiries 
of life, especially upon articles competing with such American 
manufactures as are sold abroad more cheaply than at home. 
The language employed by the Republican convention was far 
less clear and emphatic, but the platform utterances of its 
candidates and orators conveyed the distinct impression that 
the revision would be in the line of reduction. 

In this bill we behold the manner in which the majority 
party here has made fulfillment of its promise. In heaping 
increased burdens on the backs of the taxpayers, the Payne 
bill will outrank in unfairness and injustice the iniquities of 
the Dingley bill. 

In its present circumstances it would, of course, be difficult 
for the Republican party to make a reduction in the revenues. 
They are face to face with a crisis in administration that has 
grown up as the logical result of their conduct in the past. 
The carnival of extravagance which that party has muin- 
tained reveals itself in a depleted Treasury, whose estimated 
deficit will soon reach the sum of one hundred and fifty millions. 
On the other hand, the highly protected interests to which that 
party is so deeply obligated would, if they could, have a tariff 
law enacted which would practically prohibit importations. 
Sailing, therefore, between Scylla and Charybdis, its condi- 
tion is certainly deplorable and desperate. Verily the way 
of the transgressor is hard, but when the lessons of expericuce 
are persistently unheeded the plight of the transgressor is ‘e- 
serving of little pity. 

In the platform of the Republicans and in their speeches ou 
this measure we find the usual pretenses of overweening s0)ici- 
tude for the welfare of the workingman. Now, no one wil! £0 
beyond me in admiration for the American workingman «1 
in desire to serve his true interests whenever within my power 
to do so. The country may well cherish with pride his spleudid 
qualities of head and hand and heart. To the industry of Lis 
brain and brawn this Nation is indebted for the lofty place it 
occupies on the plane of the world’s prosperity and importauce. 
But it is not to the favor of tariff enactments the Americ: 
workman is beholden for the wages that are paid him iv 
recompense for his toil. He owes it to his honesty and shill, 
to his efficiency and industry, and to his unswerving fidelity to 
the principle of trades unionism, by the aid of which, in the 
face of mighty odds, he forced reluctant employers to yield )\im 
a more adequate share of the fruits which his labor produces. 

This bill injures the workman by imposing a tax on tlie 
necessaries of life and thus taking away with one hand tle 
benefits it pretends to confer with the other. If a purpose 
be entertained to sincerely assist the workman, then afford 
him the privilege of an untaxed breakfast table. Lift or lighten 
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the import duties from those articles which the workman and 
his family eat and use and wear. Take the tax not only off 
pis coffee and his tea, but grant him the benefit of the free 
list or greatly reduced taxation on sugar, cocoa, rice, meats, 
hreadstuffs, lumber, coal, cotton and woolen goods, and those 
other articles of everyday consumption that enter into the daily 
life of the great masses of the people. If high taxes are 
deemed to be necessary or desirable, let the burden of them lie 
upon articles of luxury which are used chiefly by the rich or 
well to do. 

If it be impossible to revise the Dingley schedules down- 
ward and meet at the same time the current expenses of the 
administration, then the plain duty of honest statesmanship 
demands that these expenses be curtailed. If with proper cur- 
tailment the receipts are still inadequate to defray the expenses 
of the Government honestly and economically administered, 
then the present tariff bill should contain a clause providing 
an income tax. Let wealth, not poverty, be taxed to support 
a government from the bounty of which wealth derives the 
greatest share of protection. 

It may be asserted that an income tax, being a direct method 
of taxation, would be obnoxious in its enforcement, but the 
justice of it is apparent, and under the present circumstances 
should outweigh all such minor and untenable considerations. 
And surely the imposition of an income tax can not in reason 
be more distasteful than to increase the prices of food, 
shelter, and clothing, and thus penalize the poor to relieve 
the rich from burdens they ought long since to-have borne 
without complaint. 

The Democratic platform of the Denver convention urges the 
adoption of an income tax even to the extent of amending the 
Constitution, if that instrument does not now contain the reces- 
sary authority for the passage of such a law. Mr. Taft, how- 
ever, in his speech of acceptance on July 28, 1908, expressed the 
opinion that it is possible now, without such amendments, to 
draft an income-tax law that would conform to Supreme Court 
decisions and be in harmony with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. Here are the words which, on that occasion, were spoken 
by the President, a jurist of long experience and a constitutional 
lawyer of undoubted ability: 


In my judgment, an amendment to the Constitution for an income 
tax is not necessary. I believe that an income tax, when the protective 
system of customs and the internal-revenue tax shall not furnish income 
enough for governmental needs, can and should be devised which, under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, will conform to the Constitution. 


Democrats stand ready and willing to assist in the enactment 
of such a provision. It remains to be seen whether the present 
bill when it emerges from the Senate will supply the deficiency 
on the part of the House by containing a clause creating an 
income tax which, more than anything else, will guarantee 
genuine tax revision in a way that will amply supply the legiti- 
mate needs of the Government and remove rather than in- 
crease the exactions of the present Dingley law. So far, the 
outlook on the part of the Republican majority is far from 
hopeful. 

In this bill, and in the proceedings that accompanied it, we 
have an example of what may always be expected whenever the 
tariff is revised by its friends. Such revision means change, 
indeed, though not in the interests of the people at large, but 
for the benefit of the special interests that fatten and grow 
strong on tariff protection. This is the only class in the country 
that will profit by this legislation, and this is the only class 
whose purposes it will promote. In shaping this bill to enhance 
the power and prosperity of the few to the detriment of the 
many, the Republican party will live to learn it has made cer- 
tain its own downfall. Flushed with the pride of triumph, over 
the result of the recent elections, it may vainly construe its new 
lease of authority into a license to penalize the consumer who 
after all makes up the overwhelming majority of the American 
electorate. But this tariff bill will be the rock on which its 
power will be broken up and destroyed. It was for the welfare 
of the many as against the few that this Government was de- 
Signed. The purpose of its administration should be to make 
the largest number possible of its citizens healthy, prosperous, 
and contented human beings. The life, the health, the intelli- 
gence, the morals of a community, where no extremes exist of 
rich or poor, and where no spectacle prevails of squalor or unem- 
ployment, weigh heavier in the scale of importance than a few 
multimillionaires. This was the idea uppermost in mind when 
the voice of the people pronounced with emphasis for a con- 
tinuance of Republican rule, and this is the idea which by this 
legislation that caps the climax of injustice and inequality is 
openly derided, outraged, and contemned. 
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The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, Apri? <=, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A few days ago I attempted to bring to the 
attention of the House the conditions that exist upon the Pacific 
coast in Washington and British Columbia with reference to 
the amployment of Orientals in the lumber and shingle mills. 
I believe that I demonstrated conclusively to any unprejudiced 
mind, from the evidence before the Ways and Means Committee, 
that practically no oriental labor was employed in the lumber 
and shingle mills of Washington, while more than 50 per cent 
of the labor in the lumber and shingle mills of British Colum- 
bia are Chinamen, Japanese, and Hindoos. I do not care to 
discuss this question further, but at this time I wish to speak 
upon the general question of the effect on the lumber industry 
of the removal or the reduction of existing duties. 

More than 50,000 men in my district are employed in the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles. Twenty thousand more 
are directly dependent upon this business. Seventy thousand 
men, 300,000 people, in my district are directly dependent upon 
this industry for their daily bread—more people by far than 
the average congressional district contains—and about three- 
fourths of those 70,000 men who voted, voted the Republican 
ticket, because they believed that that party would be true to 
the principle of protection and would protect the industry that 
gave them their living. I do not speak for the man who owns 
the stumpage. He can, and will, care for himself; he has made 
vast fortunes in many instances. In this he has acted only 
as other men have acted in other pursuits. He is not to be con- 
demned any more than the buyer of real estate or any other 
commodity is to be condemned. I do not speak for the logger. 
If you reduce the price he will see that all the burden does not 
fall on him. He, too, will care for himself. I do not speak 
for/the lumber manufacturer. He has generally made money, 
and will look after his own interests and see to it that any bur- 
den that comes from the reduction of the tariff is not borne en- 
tirely by him. But I speak for the 110,000 men working in the 
mills of my State, those who receive $75,000,000 per year in 
wazges—80 per cent of the entire value of the timber products. 
He is the one who will bear the heaviest burden. He receives SO 
per cent of the value of the manufactured products, and you can 
rest assured that he will bear 80 per cent of the reduction in 
price. Does any man who has studied the history of this coun- 
try doubt this statement? The laboring man is the one who will 
have 80 cents taken from him every time that a dollar’s worth of 
timber is purchased in Canada; taken from him and given to the 
foreigner; given to the Japanese, Chinese, and Hindoo. 

It is in behalf of labor and the conservation of our forests 
that I especially desire to speak. If it were not for these two 
interests, it would not be vital whether the duty was retained 
on lumber or not. But it is vital to my State that its labor be 
protected, and it is of vital importance to the entire Nation 
that our forests be preserved. 

FOREST PRESERVATION. 


After all, perhaps the most important and far-reaching ques- 
tion in regard to the reduction of the duty on lumber is whether 
or not such reduction will tend to preserve our forests. Hon. 
George H. Emerson, one of the foremost men of the State of 
Washington, a man who has been in the lumber business many 
years and who knows as much about the business in the North- 
west as any man living, in an address'a few days ago, stated 
the unanimous opinion upon this question of the practical lum- 
berman of the Pacific coast when he said: 


The preservation of our forests on this coast depends upon a good 
market for low grades, and reforestation depends upon a still better 
market for low grades. Increased waste of the forests by lumbermen 
and by fire will always follow loss of the market in low grades, and 
the loss of that market is sure to follow the loss of protection. 


I may add that this is also the opinion of the distinguished 
man who is at the head of the Forest Service of the United 
States. It is the opinion of the vast majority of those who 
have given study to forest conservation. It has been stated, 
with a great show of finality, many times in free-trade papers 
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and repeated here on the floor of the House, that every time we 
buy a thousand feet of timber from Canada that means a thou- 
sand feet saved from our own disappearing forests. Unfortu- 
nately this is not true. Such would be true in the case of most 
articles, but it is not true of lumber, The grades of lumber 
that need protection are the low grades. The high grade meets 
little competition from Canada or elsewhere. Our high-grade 
lumber of the Pacifie northwest is practically in a class by 
itself. It fears no competition. But the lumber of Canada 
that comes into this country is the cheap lumber. When a 
thousand feet of cheap Canadian lumber comes into our coun- 
try it means that a thousand feet of our lumber is wasted, 
that it is destroyed in the woods, or is burned on the slab pile. 
It costs more to manufacture low-grade lumber than high-grade 
lumber. It costs more to cut lumber that sells for $6 per 
thousand than lumber that sells at $18 per thousand. When- 
ever it becomes unprofitable to manufacture a grade of Inumber, 
then that part of the tree is left in the woods or burned at the 
mill. The cheaper the timber, the greater the waste; the 
greater the number of top logs left in the woods, the greater 
the number of inferior trees left uncut. 

Everyone who has favored the lowering of the duty has taken 
oceasion to rail at the high price of stwmpage, but you can not 
conserve a thing that is worthless. As the price of stumpage 
goes up the waste decreases. This is strikingly shown by com- 
paring the high-priced year of 1906 with the low-priced year 
of 1908. There was 20 per cent more timber wasted in 1908 
in our forests than in the year 1906. Even during the year 
1906 the waste in the woods in the Northwest was astounding. 
I do not believe that at any time, even in 1906, was there less 
than 40 per cent of the timber in my country wasted. All of 
this 40 per cent should and could be used if timber—if stump- 
age, if you please—were sufficiently valuable. When I first 
went to that country a few years ago the finest and best only 
was sold, the rest destroyed. In those days a third came to the 
mill; two-thirds were left in the woods. To-day along Puget 
Sound may be seen ascending the smoke from fires that have 
not gone out in fifty years. In these fires arc being con- 
sumed, and have been consumed, countless of millions of feet of 
lumber that come from the log in the shape of slabs. Nearly 
all of these slabs could be used. These fires increase always as 
prices go down, and they die out as prices go up. 

Timber is no exception to the general law. We conserve that 
which is valuable, not that which is cheap. We destroy that 
which is worthless always. I remember when I was a boy I 
have split as fine oak trees as ever grew into fence rails; but 
you do not to-day see boys spliting rails out of fine oak timber. 
A few years ago in the Middle West and the South fields were 
fenced with rails. It is not done to-day. One of my grand- 
fathers fenced his entire farm largely with black-walnut rails. 
Those rails to-day, if in the trees again, would be worth vastly 
more than his entire farm. 

Why this waste of timber in those early days? 
was cheap, No one in those days complained of high-priced 
stumpage. So to-day every man who believes that the reduction 
of the tariff will cheapen timber must admit that to a certain 
extent, if his contention is true, reduction means a waste of the 
timber resources of the country. Increase the price of low- 
grade timber in the great Northwest from $6 to $12 per thousand 
and you will increase the timber supply of that country 50 per 
cent. Increase the low-priced lumber to that extent and the life 
of the timber supply of this Nation will be more than doubled. 
Increase the price of that cheap lumber to $15 per thousand and 
you will have a supply of timber that will never be exhausted. 
for then you have reached a point where timber can profitably 
be reproduced. When you do this, the question of forest preser- 
vation is solved for all time. 

To-day the timber in the State of Washington is selling for 
half what it would cost to reproduce it—half of its true value. 
On Puget Sound the reproduction of our forests is not a diffi- 
eult matter where it is profitable to do it, for in that country, 
according to good authority, more timber will grow on logged- 
off land in fifty years, when properly protected from fire and 
other destructive elements, than the original forest contained. 
I know the further statement has been made that if timber be- 
comes cheap, or if we import from Canada, our mills will cut 
less or be forced to shut down entirely. This is a mistake, at 
least in the State of Washington, for the following reasons: 

First, the sawmill depreciates with ruinous rapidity when 
idle, and vast sums of money in my State are invested in this 
property. 

Second, much of the timber in my State has been sold under 
agreement giving a limited time in which to remove it from the 
land. 


Because it 


Third, the taxes, the danger of fire, the decay in the woods 
does not make it profitable to hold a great portion of the stanq- 
ing timber. 

The reduction of the tariff will not close our mills. Our ills 
must and will run. They will run, but they will cut only the 
better class of timber. They will destroy our timber much more 
rapidly than if the price was high. For instance, the mill that 
now takes 10 trees a day to supply it, if the low-grade logs are 
left in the woods, will probably cut 15 trees per day instead of 
10. This means no conservation of the forests; it means that 
the difference is wasted. Not only is there waste in the trees 
that are cut, but small trees and the trees of inferior woods are 
also almost completely destroyed. The question naturally sug. 
gests itself: Could not the best trees be cut and the smaller 
and inferior ones be left? Unfortunately this could not pe 
done, except in very few localities. When you cut a portion of 
the forest, as a general proposition, you destroy all of it. Our 
trees are of enormous height, and in removing them much of the 
inferior timber is damaged or destroyed. Our forests are so dense 
that when a portion of them are cut great destruction follows 
from the wind, as the remaining portion does not seem able 
to resist it. This is especially true of the hemlock, a tree that 
for some inexplicable prejudice still remains an inferior tree, 
Hemlock is almost universally mixed with fir and cedar to a 
greater or less extent. But worse than the wind and the de- 
struction in cutting are the fires—the greatest menace of all. 
Fire has destroyed in my State vastly more timber than the 
lumberman has ever cut, and fire must remain an ever-present 
menace unless stumpage becomes so valuable that it will not, 
as now, cost more to protect it than it is worth. For these 
reasons cheap stumpage means a more rapid cutting of the 
timber and a fearful destruction of our forests by waste, wind, 
and fire. Conservation of our forests demands a reasonable 
tariff on lumber. 

HANDICAPS OF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. 


The American manufacturer can not compete with the Brit- 
ish Columbia manufacturer in the product of lumber and shin- 
gles without protection for the following reasons: 

First. The average price of stumpage in British Columbia is 
about 50 cents per thousand. In Washington it is $2.50 per 
thousand. Here is a difference at the very beginning equa! 
to the entire amount of the present tariff. The British Colun- 
bia manufacturer in many cases receives lower freight than 
the American manufacturer. This is especially true in water 
transportation. In reaching markets in this country the Brit- 
ish Columbia manufacturer can employ foreign ships. These 
foreign ships employ cheap labor, and therefore give cheaper 
rates for freight. The greatest market for Puget Sound lumber 
is California, but the American manufacturer can only reach 
this market by the use of American ships, while his competitor 
can employ any ship that floats. This difference in itself is 
almost equal to the present tariff. The manufacturer in Brit- 
ish Columbia largely employs oriental labor; the American man- 
ufacturer does not. While it is true that white labor in the 
same length of time at any kind of employment will do more 
work than the oriental laborer, yet it is a fact that can not be 
successfully contradicted that the cost of producing a thousand 
feet of lumber by oriental labor is less than what it is to pro- 
duce it by white labor. Under these conditions it is idle to say 
that the Washington mills can compete with the British Coiun- 
bia mills if the tariff is reduced. They will*not. The mills of 
Washington will not compete with the mills of British Columbia 
if the tariff is reduced in the cutting of low-grade timber. This 
low-grade timber will rot and burn in the forest. The reduction 
of the tariff for this reason means a pitiful waste of countless 
millions of feet of lumber that otherwise would be a benefit to 
mankind, and yet the whole country is demanding conser ‘ation 
of our natural resources. I have wondered, after all, when | 
have heard upon this floor demands for free lumber, how many 
of those who talk of conserving our resources are sincere; how 
many would favor it if it cost them something, instead of givins 
them a little newspaper notoriety? 

WILL THE REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF REDUCE THE PRICE TO THE COX- 
SUMER? 

Will the reduction of the tariff reduce the price of lumber to 
the consumer? There is no fact upon which to base such hope. 
If the tariff is reduced a dollar, that dollar will be absorbed by 
the logger, the manufacturer, the transportation company, 10¢ 
the retailer. This combination has often absorbed far greater 
fluctuations in the price of lumber than a dollar per thousand. 
In fact, the logger, the manufacturer, the railroads, and the 
retailer has often absorbed a fluctuation of from $3 to $6 per 
thousand without any material change in price to the co 
sumer of lumber. The retailer seldom changes ‘his’ price excert 














in one way. The retailer is an emphatic believer in revision of 
prices upward. We import only 2 per cent as much lumber 
from Canada as we cut in this country. This importation might 
be doubled under the dollar reduction. Is it a proposition that 
appeals to the business judgment that 4 per cent will control 
the price of the 96 per cent, especially as we have a far greater 
supply of timber than has Canada? That the removal of the 
tariff will cheapen the price is an irridescent dream of an over- 
hopeful imagination. Such a theory does not have a single 
illustration upon which to stand. It is not supported by the 
history of a single article in any schedule in all the different 
tariff laws that have been written upon our statute books. I 
challenge anyone to point to a single article upon which a pro- 
iective tariff has been reduced that the price of the article was 
permanently cheaper to the consumer. Upon what theory that 
will appeal to the reason of men can it be hoped that lumber 
will be the exception to this rule? Just as certain as the sea- 
sons come and go and the world continues to move in its accus- 
tomed way, just. that certain will it be found that the reduction 
of the tariff did not reduce the price of lumber. Every man 
who believes that this will be the result will be undeceived and 
forced to admit his error if the tariff upon lumber should be re- 
moved or reduced. 


WHO DESIRES TO HAVE THE TARIFF ON LUMBER REDUCED? 


It is always germane to the issue to inquire as to the interest 
of any witness. This is especially true of the willing witness 
and even more so of the voluntary witness. Who is it to-day 
that is asking for the removal or the reduction of the tariff 
on lumber? Is it the man who desires to construct his little 
home, the man who has called forth so much sympathetic 
agony in his behalf? Is it the farmer who builds his houses 
and barns? The hearings do not so show. All of these classes 
seem to realize that the high price of lumber is but a result 
following the high price of all other products in America. 
Does the demand come from those who are interested in this 
country, who are interested in Amarican labor, who are inter- 
ested in conserving American forests? Not so. All this effort 
for the reduction and removal of the tariff upon lumber comes 
from those who own or are interested in timber in Canada. 
I spoke of this the other day, but for emphasis I want to repeat 
it. According to a statement of a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. ForpNey], not a single person has appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee asking for the reduction of the 
duty on lumber but what was interested in Canadian timber. 
This statement has been repeatedly made publicly, and no man 
has yet disputed it. Every one of those witnesses asking for 
the reduction of the duty on lumber was controlled not by a 
desire to serve his country or his country’s interests, but by 
mercenary motives only. He has foreign timber that he wishes 
to come into the American markets without paying for that 
privilege. This is his sole inspiration. It matters not to him 
that the money is taken out of this country. It disturbs him 


not that it leads to forest destruction. It is of no moment to | 


him that American labor is thrown out of employment or has 
its wages reduced. 

The gentlemen who have appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee clamoring to have lumber placed on the free 
list have been swayed by only one consideration and by one 
motive—and that was the dollar. It seems that no further evi- 
dence than that given by these interested witnesses is needed to 
demonstrate who would be benefited by the reduction of the 
tariff on lumber. Every one of these witnesses has demon- 
strated by his actions that the reduction of the tariff would 
benefit the timber owner in Canada and no one else. It may 
be true also that most of the witnesses who have appeared ask- 
ing that the present tariff be retained have been acting in their 
own interests, that they have been moved by the same considera- 
tion as those gentlemen who wish to have the tariff removed. 
But there is this difference, and it is a controlling one: The men 
who have asked to have it retained have their interests in this 
country. If these hearings have established any one proposi- 
tion, it is that the removal of the tariff will benefit the lumber- 
men in Canada, that to leave it will benefit the lumbermen of 
this country. Upon this proposition there is no dispute. It 
therefore seems to me that it makes our duty plain and simple, 
Should we pass a law to benefit the Canadian lumbermen or 
the American lumbermen? Do we desire to increase the value 
of the timber of British Columbia or the timber of the United 
States? Do we want to conserve the interest of the manufac- 
turer in this country or in Canada? Do we want to give our 
wages and our work to our own people or to the foreigner? Do 
we want to remove the tariff to benefit others or do we want 
to retain it to benefit ourselves? This is the sum of all the 
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arguments, the entire question of the tariff upon lumber, stated 
in a single sentence. 
THE LABOR QUESTION. 

The lumber industry is the second largest, if not the largest, 
in the United States. It is the most widely diversified of our 
industries except only farming. It employs probably the larg- 
est number of men of any industry in the United States and 
pays the largest amount of wages. It is the greatest consumer 
of farm products and pays more money to the farmers of this 
Nation than any other industry. It is the least protected of 
any industry in the entire Nation, and yet not a single reason 
can be given for protecting any industry in America that could 
not with equal force be urged for the protection of this industry. 
Still it is proposed by this bill to reduce by half the little pro- 
tection that it already has. Under this bill the protection upon 
lumber will be not to exceed 6 per cent ad valorem. Contrast this 
with industries in the Central and Atlantic States that have a 
protection of from 1 to 300 per cent. And even this little protec- 
tion will be taken away and lumber placed on the free list if 
some of those clamoring loudest to protect their own indus- 
tries can have their way. The destruction of the lumber in- 
dustry means the ruin of the most prosperous region upon the 
map of the world. The destruction of this industry or the in- 
juring of it means an injury to the entire Pacific coast. 

The man who earns his bread in the sweat of his face will be 
the one who is most injured by every foot of lumber that comes 
into this country from Canada. 

We see exhibitions of political hysteria in this House when- 
ever anything is said about oriental labor coming into this 
country. We hear many moral platitudes declared with great 
vehemence about protecting American labor from this degrading 
competition. Here is the opportunity to demonstrate whether 
such statements are to be backed by actions or whether they 
are merely idle words. Every man who wants to keep American 
labor from direct competition with oriental labor now has the 
opportunity to support that principle with his vote as well as 
his voice. So close together sometimes that they are within 
speaking distance of each other, separated only by an imaginary 
line, doing the same work and under the same conditions, pro- 
tected only by the tariff wall in the Pacific northwest, is the 
American, the Japanese, the Hindoo, and the Chinaman. These 
Americans working in our miHs have the most direct competi- 
tion with this oriental labor of any workmen in the United 
States, and yet under the present law they receive the least 
protection, and it is proposed to reduce what little protection 
they have by half. The oriental laborer receives from 80 cents 
to $1.50 per day. The American laborer receives on an average 
of $2 per day for the same work done by this oriental ‘laborer. 
Here we have not a visionary yellow peril across the sea in 
the uncertain future, but in the present at our very doors. This 
is a condition that we face to-day. 

If we are to manufacture lumber in this country as cheaply 
as it is done in Canada, it can only be done by lowering the 
wages of the laborer. Will the Republican party subscribe to 
this doctrine? It seems to me that I am justified in stating 
that this would not be for a moment considered was it not that 
this industry is greatest in the far Northwest. 

We on the Pacific coast are always asked and always expected 
to vote for a tariff to protect every industry in the United 
States, wherever situated, except our own; but when we come 
and plead for the protection of our industry—our greatest, and 
in many of the localities our only industry, the destruction of 
which means absolute ruin, which means the destruction of our 
fertile farms and the turning of our splendid cities into deso- 
late places—we are refused, because, forsooth, it is claimed 
that those in the East and Middle West desire to buy their 
lumber cheaper. * They say that the tariff must be reduced for 
the benefit of the farmer, and yet the farmer can take a bushel 
of wheat or a pound of beef and buy more lumber to-day than 
ever before. We are told that the laboring man has to pay 
a high price for lumber to construct his house, and yet his 
day’s wages, kept high by the same system, will buy more lum- 
ber to-day than it would under that infamy of delusion and 
disaster known as the “ Wilson bill.” Every one of the products 
of the East that we in the State of Washington must buy is 
protected by a high tariff, and we are expected not only to buy 
these articles, but we are also expected to vote to keep the 
duty on them. We are expected not only to buy these high- 
priced articles in the East, but to be thankful for the privilege. 
But when you are asked to buy an article from us that already 
has the lowest tariff upon the statute books, then some of you 
are ready to whine and complain, notwithstanding that the 
protection of that industry means not only our prosperity 
but our very existence. Transfer this great industry from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast, and it would to-day be in the 
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bill with double its present duty instead of half the present 
tariff. Do you wonder that we upon the Pacific coast some- 
times feel that we are not treated fairly? Some of you in the 
East and the Central West seem sometimes to forget that we 
are in the Union, that we are American citizens, and that we 
are under the flag. 


RESULTS. 


A few things about the reduction of the tariff on lumber are 
absolutely certain. The reduction will decrease the price of 
stumpage in this country. It will increase the price of stump- 
age in Canada. It will reduce the revenue unless importation 
ef lumber is increased. If importation is increased in this 
country, then that increase will measure just so much work 
and so much wages taken from the American and given to the 
foreigner—just so much money given to Canada that otherwise 
would remain at home. The waste of our timber will be increased 
and the destruction of our forests greatly accelerated. The 
amount of work will be decreased, wages will be reduced, and 
the consumer will pay the same price for his lumber. These 
are the results that are as certain to follow the reduction of 
the tariff as the night follows the day. 


Tariff on Coal. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHE House or Representatives, 


Saturday, April 3, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is almost beyond the imagination of a Re- 
publican and a protectionist how a eommittee with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] at its head 
and the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dat- 
zEL1.| its ranking member could bring in a bill containing a 
provision for free coal. I have been, from my youth up, im- 
bibing my protection faith from those two gentlemen, and now, 
alas, it seems that they are straying from the path that they 
have so long taught me to follow. So near as I can ascertain, 
the truth is, that coal has been placed upon the free list for a 
purpose never before followed in this country. The object 
heretofore in placing an item on the free list has been to en- 
courage the bringing of that article into this country, but it 
seems that the inspiration for placing coal on the free list, 
except as to countries that place a tariff on our coal, was to 
compel Canada to admit our coal without duty into that coun- 
try. In other words, coal has gone on the free list to help cer- 
tain Pennsylvania coal companies to increase their trade with 
Canada. To do this the other coal interests of the country and 
the interests of the consumers in this country have been sacri- 
ficed. 

ALASKA COAL. 


The coal interests “of the Pacific coast were not granted the 
epportunity to present their case to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee as fully as they should have been. The coal interest of 
Alaska, so far as I know, was not represented before the Ways 
and Means Committee by anyone. The greatest known coal 
fields of the earth are in Alaska. Here is found a class of coal 
from the poorest to the highest, from the lignite and the bi- 
tuniinous to the highest grade of anthracite. The anthracite 
coal fields of Alaska are greater than the famed ones of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The only first-class coal, so far as is known, on the Pacific 
coast is in Alaska. There is a sufficient quantity of coal in 
Alaska to supply the world for more years than have passed since 
man first produced the miracle of fire. These mighty Alaskan 
fields are as yet wholly untouched. Two railreads have each al- 
ready expended about $5,000,000 in reaching these fields. A vast 
trade, immeasurable in its greatness, is awaiting this Alaska 
coal. The United States Government now sends to the Pacifie 
from the Atlantic in foreign ships coal for the navy. These 
great fields of Alaska can furnish not only coal of all grades and 
varieties for the navy and for the Pacific coast States, but for 
all the nations bordering on that ocean. The work of develop- 
ing these Alaskan coal fields has just begun. Free coal means 
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the death of railway construction in Alaska. Free coal means 
the death of Alaskan development. Free coal means the great- 
est injury that that Territory has ever suffered. Already Brit- 
ish Columbia sends coal to Alaska. With free coal the mighty 
fields of Alaska are doomed to lie untouched. With protection 
Alaska would soon supply all the vast trade of the Pacific Ocean. 
Certainly the Ways and Means Committee could not have been 
familiar with Alaskan conditions, or coal would never have beey 
placed on the free list. 


TARIFF ON COAL AND THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The placing of coal on the free list means the practical do- 
struction of the coal industry in Washington. It means the 
closing of the smaller mines. The facts upon this question are 
so clear and so easily demonstrated that it is hard to understand 
how a Republican Ways and Means Committee could ever for a 
moment have consented to place coal on the free list. It costs 
more to mine coal in the State of Washington than any place 
in North America outside of Alaska. On Vancouver Island, 
just across the British Columbia line, are coal mines that come 
in direct competition with the coal mines of Washington. 

The coal of these mines of British Columbia is a little better 
grade than the coal of Washington. It costs less to mine it, 
It costs to mine a ton of coal in British Columbia $1.40, while 
in Washington it costs $2.04. This difference in cost is largely 
due to labor. Orientals are employed in the British Columbia 
mines, but none are employed in Washington. In freight rates 
the mine owner of British Columbia has an advantage. It 
eosts him but 75 cents per ton to bring his product to Seattle 
and the other ports of Puget Sound. In all the markets of 
Washington the freight rates are favorable to the British 
Columbia dealer. In all American markets reached by water 
the British Columbia dealers have a great advantage, for they 
ean use the foreign ship with its foreign crew of low-paid and 
poorly fed men, while the Washington owner can use only Amer- 
ican ships. With better coal, easier mined, cheaper labor, and 
more favorable freight rates, how can anyone for a moment 
contend that the British Columbia coal will not drive American 
coal from our markets, close our mines, and reduce the wages 
of the laborer? And what is the answer to these statements’ 
No one will attempt to suceessfully dispute these facts. But the 
answer is that the people of Washington will thereby get 
eheaper coal. Unfortunately, the people of my State know that 
this will not be the result. They have had the experience. A 
few years ago we had a great coal famine in the Northwest. 
The conditions were most unusual. Our railroads were blocked. 
Appeals were made for troops to assist in moving trains in order 
that coal might be supplied to keep the people from freezing. 
Not a bushel of coal could be obtained in Canada. The same 
condition existed on that side of the line. We had to depend 
upon our own mines. Without them our people would have 
faced untold suffering. We could have gotten no relief from 
British Columbia. 

The coal of the Pacific coast is of such character that large 
quantities of it can not be stored. The only way for a constant 
supply is to keep the mines constantly running. If we adopt 
free coal and our mines are closed and another emergency shou! 
come, what would we do? We can not depend on British 
Columbia, for her condition is the same as ours. If the 
emergency should come again she will be as we are, and in that 
day of need British Columbia will do as she did before—care 
for her own people and prohibit coal from being sent into this 
country. Under free coal, the price of British Columbia coal 
in this country was never reduced. How much experience wil! 
it take to teach us our lesson? To-day there are twe con- 
panies in British Columbia shipping coal to Puget Sound ports. 
These companies have been strenuous in their efforts to get the 
duty removed from coal. They have attempted to make the 
people believe that if it were not for the tariff they would furnish 
cheaper coal to the Puget Sound region. But, according to the 
best information I can obtain, these two companies are repre 
sented by the same agent. There is no competition betwee? 
them. They sell at‘an agreed price. So far as our markets 
are concerned, at least, these two companies are a trust. 5° 
determined are they that the price shall not be cut by the re 
tailer that they give a rebate of 75 cents per ton, but this rebate 
is refused if the dealer sells below the minimum price agreed 
upon by the two companies. Free coal would place us at tle 
merey of these philanthropists. The reduction of the tariff 02 
coal will benefit the Great Northern Railway and no one else 12 
my State. This railroad owns mines in British Columbia est 
of the mountains. It wants to get into Spokane and easter! 
Washington with its coal without paying for that privilege. |! 
the people of eastern Washington think that this railroad wil! 











give them the advantage of the 67 cents duty on coal, if it is 
removed, they have for years suffered from railroad extortion 
to little purpose. 

The fight in my State upon this question of free coal is plain. 
There is no mistake about the issue. It is a fight between the 


railreads and the people. Shall we close our mines in order 
that the railroads may bring free coal into this country, coal 
mined in fereign countries by oriental labor, and thereby throw 
out of employment American labor and send out of the country 
American money that otherwise would be kept at home? That 
is the whole question in the State of Washington. It is a strange 
attitude taken by Congress and a Republican committee of the 
House when they will not permit the use of oriental labor in our 
State, yet they will permit the result of that labor to come into 
this country without restriction. Just as certain as coal remains 
upon the free list and the tariff is reduced or removed upon 
lumber, this question of oriental labor is going to rise up to 
plague the Republican party. Some of our leaders are attempt- 
ing to ignore this question. They seem to think that because it 
is far off yonder in the Northwest it need not be noticed, or that 
the facts ean be obscured by a mere denial. It may be a small 
cloud far away on that western horizon, “not bigger than a 
man’s hand,” but behind it is a principle that will bring with 
it a storm large enough to cover the entire country and to 
sweep the Republican party from power. How are you going 
to meet this question? You may attempt to deny the facts now, 
but when it is put before the people the evidence that will be 
produced will overwhelm you. 

If you.reduce the tariff on coal, not a single American con- 
sumer will be benefited. It was one of the greatest orators who 
exclaimed, “I know of no way to judge the future except by the 
past.” That is the only light given to human reason in which 
events to come can be measured. Judged by that light, the re- 
moval of the tariff on coal can bring but disaster to this coun- 
try. We had free coal in the great emergency of 1902, but it 
did not cheapen the price of a single bushel that was brought 
into this country upon the Pacific coast, not one. 

In fact, the price of coal immediately increased instead of 
being reduced. We had free coal, but the foreigner immediately 
raised his price. We reduced it under the Wilson bill, but not 
a single poor man saved one penny upon the coal that warmed 
himself and his family. Why will it be different now? What 
change has come in the law of human selfishness and greed? 
Wherein are the conditions different now than they were then? 
The conditions that we faced at that time were not theories 
or platitudes or free-trade dreams; they were living experi- 
ences, so recent that none have forgotten them. They were 
burned into our memories by the suffering and distress that 
we were forced to witness each day of the Wilson bill. With 
us it was not something to read about in some distant land 
and moralize over, but what we experienced every day at 
home, 

For weeks before the Wilson law went into effect it was ad- 
vertised that on that day British Columbia coal would be sold 
in Seattle. When that day came the coal was there. For the 
first and only time in the history of our State we enjoyed the 
luxury of giving our money to the foreigner for foreign coal 
mined by foreign labor. As long as memory shall last the 
people of my State will never forget what that luxury cost. 
One-third of our mines were closed, one-third of our miners 
were thrown out of employment, looking for work, and those 
that remained had their wages immediately reduced 15 per 
cent. We paid during that trying time of idleness and rags 
$1,422,000 in American money for foreign coal, every dollar’s 
worth of which could have been produced in our own State. 

‘The miners of my State lost $1,590,000 in wages. And did 
the foreigner reduce the price of coal? Not a single penny on 
a ton. Within three months he put the price back to the 
highest point and kept it there until the McKinley bill drove 
him from our markets. All the benefits of the reduction of the 
tariff on coal went to the foreigner. All its poverty, its dis- 
tress, and its curses fell upon us. Such was the result of 
40-cent coal under the Wilson bill. In those never-to-be-for- 
gotten days a good meal could be bought for 5 cents in the city 
of Seattle, but there were 3,000 people in that city who did not 
have the nickel. Two thousand men in that city were kept 
from starving by the grudging hand of charity. Twenty-five 
hundred people were patrons of free-soup houses, the only 
flourishing industry left by Democratic free trade. Can any 
man tell me why these conditions will net curse us again if we 
have free cog]? Will the result be different on this industry, 
with free coal, from what it was under a reduction to 40 cents 
per ton? I challenge any man who calls himself a Republican 
to answer that question. 
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All taxation should be so levied that its burden ma 
y be borne by the people in 
equal proportion, to the end that weaith 7 s 
oanpputerte Gone may contribute its proper share to 





SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. TOU VELLE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 3, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TOU VELLBE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the 
— s labor, aad could never have existed if labor had not first 
sted. 


Thus spoke Abraham Lincoln. When he uttered these words 
he did not intend to arouse animosities against capital. He sim- 
ply stated a great truth; he epitomized the relationship of 
eapital and labor. 

Nearly half a century has passed since the days of the great 
Lincoln, and now we see corporations with unlimited capital 
controlling gigantic enterprises and ins some cases controlling 
even labor which made it possible for them to be created. We 
find that under present conditions labor and capital are so 
closely linked together that you can not weaken one without 
materially injuring the other; they are the two great pillars 
that support our industrial and social systems. 

The nobility of labor has rarely been fully recognized and 
not always fully appreciated. For our examples we are com- 
pelled to go back to primitive social conditions, to the days when 
the Jews took a shepherd from his flock to set him upon a 
throne; to the time when Cincinnatus was summoned from the 
plow to rule a nation. In those days there were only men and 
women; class distinctions did not exist. As time went on social 
rank was born and class distinctions became marked; step by 
step the man of toil was pushed back farther and farther to 
give room to the man who lived not by the sweat of his brow 
but by the labor of others. An inevitable corollary to this was 
the gradual subordination of labor to the demands of power, 
as represented by wealth, political domination, or the chains 
of social rank. It was reserved for the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era to assign to labor that place in the social 
structure to whith its dignity entitled it. 

The importance of the workingman as a factor in the up- 
building of the Nation, however, is not yet so generally ad- 
mitted as it ought to be. In many quarters labor is still looked 
upon as an adjunct rather than as the foundation of wealth. 
It is to-day, as it always has been, the creator of wealth, and 
it is the prevince of honest, equitable, and just legislation to 
accord labor economic rights and privileges equal to any that 
are legally enjoyed by capital. Chiefest among these rights is 
that of equal taxation. No scheme of taxation rests upon a 
proper basis that is not levied upon the rich and poor accord- 
ing to their ability to bear it. A very large part of the income 
of the Government is derived from a tariff levied upon imperts, 
and as long as this method of taxation is contimmed, and it is 
now indorsed by both the great parties, free trade is impossible, 
and it is therefore useless to discuss it. 

THE DEMOCRATIC VIEW. 


Democrats believe that all taxation should be limited by the 
natural needs of the Government honestly and economically 
administered, and that it be so levied that its burdens may be 
borne by the people in equal proportion, to the end that wealth 
may contribute its proper share to the support of the Govern- 
ment. No system of taxation is properly devised that fails to 
accomplish this; and it is well to remember that at the root of 
nearly every great national convulsion in the world’s history 
lies the despair of the people over oppressive taxation. ‘The 
history of our own Nation may be said to be founded upon a 
revolt against a tax. 

In one of his speeches Senator Sherman said: 

A few years of further experience will convince the whole body of 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden 
of taxation upon qoneumedion and not one cent on property and income 
is intrinsically unjust. hile the expenses of national government are 


largely caused by the protection of property. it is but right to cause 
property to contribute to its payment. t will not do to say that each 


rson consumes in proportion to his means. That is not true. Every- 
ps must see that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same 
relation to the consumption of the poor as the income of the rich dees 
to the wages of the poor. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, these words can not possibly be misunder- 
‘stood. If they mean anything at all, they mean that relatively 
the wage-earners contribute more than the rich to the support 
of the Government. And in the mere statement of this fact 
lies the condemnation of the present and the proposed tariff. If 
direct taxes were levied for the support of the Government, Con- 
gress would not dare to establish a lower rate for the rich and 
a higher rate for the poor. Imagine a state legislature authoriz- 
ing the levying of taxes on real and personal property in such 
unequal fashion. It would be proclaimed throughout the State 
as an outrage, and the law would be repealed. The reason why 
the people do not cry out in condemnation of the tariff tax is 
that they do not realize how much they pay; the iron hand of 
heavy taxation is upon them, but it is hidden by the velvet glove 
of indirectness. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that from the formation of our Govy- 
ernment it has raised revenue by indirect taxation; the tariff 
has always played an important part in our fiseal affairs. But 
at no time in the history of the Nation has its burdens been as 
heavy as in the last half century. The exigencies caused by the 
war between the States called for large revenues, and out of 
this necessity was born the ultraprotective tariff with which 
our people are now oppressed. This condition should not con- 
tinue, and to correct the injustice of this burden of taxation the 
following remedies have been proposed : 

REMEDIES. 

The tariff should be’ levied heaviest upon luxuries, or those 
articles used by the rich, and lightest on those used by the com- 
mon people. Many of the necessaries of life and all those trust- 
controlled articles which are sold in foreign countries cheaper 
than at home should be placed on the free list. 

An inheritance tax should be levied. 

An income tax should be levied. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 


THE FREE LIST. 


Boots and shoes, coal, tea, coffee, sugar, lumber, and many 

other articles that are classed as necessities should be placed 

on the free list. The Dingley law taxes boots and shoes 25 

ae per cent ad valorem; the Payne bill reduced this to 15 per cent, 

but a tax of any kind is absolutely unnecessary. We exported 

last year $10,031,227 worth of boots and shoes and did not 
import any. 

We exported in 1908 nearly $37,000,000 worth of coal and 
imported about $5,000,000 worth. There is no reason why our 
people should not purchase coal mined in the United States as 
cheap as the foreigner, and the duty should be removed so as to 

j permit us to have the very cheapest heat. This will be a great 
. blessing to millions of our people. 

We have heard a great deal, Mr. Chairman, in the course of 
this debate on the subject of lumber. Lumber should be on the 
free list. A duty on lumber not only keeps a burden on the 
builders of American homes, but it also plays into the hands of 
the men who own or have leased millions of acres of forest 
land and exploit it without the least regard for the welfare of 
the people. Eighty per cent of the timber now standing in this 
country, and which amounts to about 400,000,000,000 feet, is 
now owned by a few corporations and individuals. 

Most of it was purchased ten or fifteen years ago at from 50 
cents to $1 an acre; the stumpage alone is now worth from 
$7.50 to $20 an acre, and much of the land is worth from $5 
to $10 an acre after the timber has been removed. It is con- 
ceded that the high grade of lumber, which is used only by the 
rich, has a world-wide market and fears no competition. It is 
the cheap grade of lumber, that used by the common people, 
which will be affected by this duty; and so long as it is the 
policy of the United States to encourage its citizens in the build- 
ing of homes, this cheap grade of lumber should come to them 
free of all tax. 

Under the Dingley law tea came in free, but the Payne bill 
i levies a tax on it of 8 cents a pound. Coffee is free now, but 
oa this bill, while leaving it on the free list, proposes a counter- 
Ve vailing duty, which is certain to become a tax. We imported 
last year 90,930,621 pounds of tea, which, under the Payne bill, 
would be required to pay over $7,000,000. We imported $71,807,- 
994 worth of coffee, which, under the effect of the countervailing 
duty, will be increased in price about $8,000,000. 

The Payne bill increases the duty on stockings valued at not 
more than $1 per dozen pairs from 68.39 per cent ad valorem 
to 89.75 per cent, but stockings valued at more than $5 per 
dozen, which includes those elegant silk stockings that the rich 
alone can afford to buy, remain at 55 per cent. 

; You will also observe that the cheaper grade of gloves pay 

a higher rate of duty than the more expensive ones. Diamonds 
and pearls pay a duty of only 10 per cent. Upon examination 
of the entire bill you will find that the rates on the ordinary 
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necessaries of life are so high as to make the price of living 
too great, and which, in the interest of the people, should je 
materially reduced. 

THD INHERITANCE TAX. 

One of the remedies I have pointed out as calculated to 
equalize the burden of taxation is an inheritance tax, which, | 
am glad to say, this bill provides for. There is no question as 
to the legality of such a measure, for the right to transi; 
property is a legal right, not an inherent one. The chief objec- 
tion that has been raised to such a tax is found in the fac; 
that 36 of the States are now raising a part of their revenue 
from this source, and if the Federal Government were {5 
exercise this power it would impose, in many States, a double 
tax. The States, however, can easily raise their taxes in some 
other way. 

Enormous sums are realized from this source by the govern- 
ments of Europe. In Great Britain the inheritance tax is sx 
on every $100, $80 on every $1,000, $800 on every $10,000, $8,000 
on every $100,000, $80,000 on every million. The London News 
says that, “generally speaking, the average totals ranged |)e- 
tween eleven and fourteen million pounds sterling ($55,000,000 
to $70,000,000) every year.” Canada, Australia, and New Ze:- 
land have followed the mother country’s example, and inherit- 
ance taxes are among the chief sources of revenue in those 
progressive commonwealths. Germany has an inheritance tax 
ranging from 4 to 10 per cent. The majority of the countries of 
Europe derive a considerable part of their revenues from inher- 
itance taxation, 

THE INCOME TAX. 7 


Another most effective way to equalize tax burdens is the 
income tax. Under the income-tax law ‘of. 1862 there was cv! 
lected on incomes the sum of $346,967,388; on legacies, $8,893. 
969, and by the succession tax, $5,911,678. When we consider 
how great has been the increase in wealth, and especially in the 
wealth that is counted by millions, from 1862 to this day, j; 
will not be difficult to figure out a great increase of revenue {, 
the Government from this source—an increase that would go far 
toward equalizing the burdens of the present system. It is the 
most equitable of all taxes, because it falls upon those who are 
best able to contribute to the support of the Government. |; 
forms the basis of the system of taxation of nearly every 
European nation. In 1907 Great Britain derived from her in- 
come tax a total of about $159,000,000; Germany, France, It:ly, 
and Austria, in fact nearly all European countries draw a 
large portion of the government revenue from the tax paid upon 
incomes. The chief aim to be kept in view is the distribution 
of the burden of taxation equitably among all the people, and to 
this end there is no agency that works less hardship than the 
income tax. It takes a part of the burden from the humble 
home of the widow and orphan and places it on the income of 
the millionaire. 

We have $110,000,000,000 of wealth and only about $30,000,000,- 
000 is paying any tax to support the Government. An income 
tax would reach much of this untaxed wealth, and I regret that 
this bill does not provide for it. If again declared unconstitu- 
tional, I believe the demand for this relief is so just that the 
people would gladiy make the necessary change in the Consti- 
tution. 

THE TARIFF AND LABOR. 

Many of our factories can now produce their commodities 
cheaper than the same articles can be produced in foreign 
countries, but this is not the universal rule. We do not want 
to close a single legitimate factory. When necessary, the dif 
ference between the price of labor at home and abroad can be 
equalized by the tariff. This will enable the factories to mail- 
tain a proper standard of prices for labor. In ascertaining the 
difference between the wages paid home and foreign labor the 
output of the factories should be given due consideration. It is 
true that the laboring man in the United States receives higher 
wages per day than in any other country, but because of the 
output he earns more than the laborer of any other country. 
He brings to his work a higher order of intelligence and skill. 
He is more energetic and is constantly inventing labor-saving 
machinery whereby the output is largely increased, and while 
he receives more per day, if the output is considered he is iD 
many cases the poorest paid laborer. 

But the Payne bill and all other protective-tariff laws give 0° 
direct benefit to labor. None of them ever put it within the 
power of the laborer to fix the price of his hire. This bill, like 
all of its kind, leaves it to the honor and integrity of the mauu- 
facturer to pay his employees, by increased wages, their propor 
tionate share of what a protective tariff enables him to arbi- 
trarily add to the price of his product. Unless the manufacturer 
does this, he violates the sacred trust reposed in him by the 
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Government, and, under the cloak of protection, commits an 
offense against humanity—enriches himself at the expense of 
the men who toil. 

A private monopoly is indefensible, and when it is assisted 
by law through a high protective tariff it is a crime against 
the people. Such organizations exert a baneful influence upon 
legislation. They destroy competition by controlling the price 
of the raw material, as well as that of the finished product. 
They not only control the home market, but when there is no 
dumping laws in their way, sell their products cheaper abroad 
than at home. They absolutely control the price of labor, for 
the laborer must work for them at their price or quit that line 
of work, for there is no competitor to whom he may sell his 
labor. It was for many years claimed that a tariff was levied 
to protect workingmen against the pauper labor of foreign 
countries. What rate would be necessary to protect our wage- 
earners against Chinese labor? Did it not require immigration 
restrictions of the most drastic order to bring this protection 
about? The present system keeps out the manufectured article 
produced by pauper labor abroad, but admits pauper labor 
itself to compete with our wage-earners, thus compelling our 
wage-earners to sell their labor in competition with the pauper 
Jabor of Burope in a free market and purchase what they need 
in a high protected market. Our doors are open to any country 
in the world except China. We have always welcomed to our 
shores any immigrant who came here desiring to make this 
country his home, who is in sympathy with our laws and cus- 
toms, who desires to become a citizen and to bear the burdens 
of citizenship; but we have no use for that other element who 
come here only to remain a short time, who do not understand 
or appreciate our laws or customs, who take the places of our 
home workmen, who work for wages that would not support an 
American laborer, and who in a few years return to their native 
land, taking the money they have hoarded with them. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

THE TARIFF AND THE FARM. 


Our national statutes during the last fifty years have not 
been burdened with laws especially devised for the benefit of 
the farmers. Those books hold hundreds of laws for the manu- 
facturers, other hundreds for shippers, and a considerable num- 
ber for commercial men, but very few for the benefit of the 
agriculturist. A statute is passed now and then for an agri- 
cultural college, but its curriculum is so prepared that other 
classes reap the principal benefit. A yearly appropriation, in- 
significant in comparison with others, is made to support the 
Department of Agriculture, but little is done outside of this 
that is of much substantial benefit to the farmers. 

For them no great tariff schedules are drawn; for them no 
great mass of protective legislation is called into existence; and 
for them no laws conferring special privileges and granting 
special favors are constructed and passed. 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, in his report 
for 1907, said that the American farmers added a new wealth to 
the country during that year of $7,412,000,000. The day’s work 
of American farmers is a marvelous thing. Counting three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days to the year, the farmers of the United 
States added $20,000,000 a day to the Nation’s wealth in 1907. 
Counting ten hours to the day and three hundred and sixty-five 
days to the year, every hour brought forth out of nothing a 
new wealth of approximately $2,000,000. Counting three hun- 
dred and ten days to the year, the farmers sent $24,000,000 a 
day into our great storehouse of wealth, which, on an eight-hour 
schedule, would be $3,000,000 an hour. 

There could be no cloth mills without the farmer’s cotton and 
wool; no sugar refineries without beets and sugar-cane planta- 
tions; no flour mills without wheat fields; and no great beef 
and pork packing industries without the farmer’s hogs, cattle, 
and sheep. The real business of the country is not on Wall 
street, but on the farms of the country, which turn out from 
$20,000,000 to $24,000,000 worth of additional wealth every day. 

One of our American statesmen has said: 

The drain-worki farmer is the man behind all prosperity. This 
is the great fact of recent American history. It is he who pays the 
bills in the national structure in the whirlwind hour of panic. In 1907, 
while banks were tumbling, the farmer was quietly gathering in a crop 
that was worth three times all the bank ca vital ih the Uni States ; 


and since 1902 he and his soil have produ as much wealth as would 
Suppert the United States at its present rate of living for fifty years. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last report, pays the 
farmer this further merited compliment : 


A great stream of wealth has constantly been sent from the farms 
to foreign countries to offset the adverse balance of trade in commodi- 
ties other than agricultural, to pay the ocean freights on 1 , and 
to pay the interest, dividends, and principal on imvestm in the 
Uni States by foreigners. It is the farmer who has sent credit to 
expatriated Americans; it is he who has provided the immigrants with 


millions to send every year to the loved ones in the old countries; and 
if there is still any credit to dispose of, the farmer has provided the 
American traveler in foreign countries with his pocket money. 

It would be idle to say that, in the creation of a wealth like 
this, farmers have not been prosperous. They have pros- 
pered, and are now prospering. The credit, however, for this 
prosperity is not due to legislation, but rests entirely upon the 
unaided exertions of the farmers themselves. And that pros- 
perity would have been greater but for the burdens cast upon 
them by the ill-timed legislation devised for the protection of 
other classes. 

The farmer has no indictment to make against natural laws, 
nor against his broad and fertile fields, nor against the markets 
of the world which have been taking the surplus of his farm—he 
pays inland transportation, also transportation over 3,000 miles 
of water to meet in open market farm products raised by the 
poorest paid labor on earth—but he does indict the lawmaking 
power for that class of legislation which takes from his pocket, 
arbitrarily and unnecessarily, from 10 to 20 per cent of his 
own earnings—earnings that of right belong to him—to trans- 
fer them to the pockets of another class on the false ground 
that that industry can not exist without such assistance, and 
that he must wake the contribution. It has been proven con- 
clusively that our manufacturers, especially those composing 
the agricultural-implement trust, have sold their products to 
foreigners cheaper than they sold them to the farmers of the 
United States. 


REMOVE THE TARIFF ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


There appears to me to be no valid reason for a tariff tax on 
the importation of agricultural machinery. Under the present 
law the tariff rate on plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, 
reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horse rakes, 
cultivators, thrashing machines, and cotton gins is 20 per cent 
ad valorem. The Payne bill reduces the rate to 15 per cent. 
They should be placed on the free list. To put them on the 
free list would not injure the Government’s revenue, as is 
clearly shown by the following presentation of our imports for 
several years. 

Our entire import of implements, as shown by Evans in his 
work prepared for the Ways and Means Committee, for the 
years named, together with the duties paid, was as follows: 





Year. | Value. | Duties. 
near | ait 
ln cecealemmenereed | $13,876 | $2,775 
pdt tniditinbiiaiiaeetinadtbderagundeen «coe semetancceoneunee | 24,785 | 4,957 
Nl iidliindaidiinntsnasctnctnenneddbuarocemsnstiin | 28,643) 4,728 








The duties in no year have amounted to $5,000, and it would 
not injure the Government to abolish them entirely. 

There are 648 establishments engaged in the implement busi- 
ness, with an output of $112,000,000 in 1905, the latest census 
return on manufacturing. These establishments exported in 
1907 as follows: 


Mowers, reapers, and parts thereof._...........-.- -...- $15, 078, 281 
Plows, cultivators, and parts thereof.._............_. ~~ 3, 492, O73 
Be tigi ceivecinttmnetnincenacterdoce cnintiincienenrsineirnnananiienannnrensnen tasetetn intents tn 8, 366, 152 

TIIIIITET eccricileensnesietidprenaineetacaunandatpiichiatteeeeattnaaseibetiandiaiatittiuiitdueninigamaiing 26, 936, 456 


Our exportations were a little more than one-fourth of our 
entire production. During the last five years the average yearly 
exportation has been more than $23,000,000. 

And these implements have gone into all parts of the globe, 
in competition with all the world, and at less prices than they 
are sold at home. Russia bought $4,000,000 worth of harvesters 
and reapers;* France, $3,000,000; Germany, almost $2,000,000; 
and all other countries, $6,000,000. Our plows and cultivators 
have gone to Argentina, Canada, British South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand; while $8,000,000 of other implements 
have gone all over the globe. These exportations show that our 
manufacturers have no fear of competition from abroad and 
prove that the only excuse for retaining a tariff on farm imple- 
ments is to enable the trust to enhance the price at home. 

That they have no use for the tariff is proven by the testi- 
mony of H. E. Miles, of Racine, Wis., in the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee. He testified that he was an em- 
ployer paying out a half million dollars in the manufacture of 
farm implements, except harvesters, and that he was also a 
producer of farm wagons and carriages. He asserted that 
should the steel schedules be cut, the tariff rate on implements 
could be entirely removed, and that the home product couid be 
sold at 20 per cent less and still make fair profits. 

Despite these statements the Payne bill simply reduced the 
rate on agricultural implements to 15 per cent, with slight re- 
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ductions on steel and iron. This means that the farmers must 
continue to pay the exorbitant prices demanded by the imple- 
ment trust and thereby surrender an unjustifiable part of their 
earnings for years to come. The net profits of the implement 
trust—the International Harvester Company—for 1908 were 
$8,885,682, as against $8,080,457 in 1907, an increase of $805,226. 
Why, sir, the International Harvester Company practically con- 
trols the world’s market for agricultural machinery. There is 
one thing that can be said for it—it is impartial in its robbery; 
it seeks its victims as gladly abroad as it does in this country. 
It has just established a large plant in France to compete with 
the native manufacturers, because France puts a prohibitive 
tariff on this particular product. It is time that the American 
farmers should be relieved from the unjust burden of taxation 
cast upon them by and through the operation of a tariff tax on 
agricultural implements for the sole benefit of the implement 
trust. [Loud applause.] 

The farmer uses over 60 per cent of all the wire manufactured 
in this country in his fencing and wire for baling hay. The 
wire used for baling hay bears a duty of about $25 per ton. 
The galvanized wire used by him in constructing fences is taxed 
$45, $50, and $55 per ton. An examination of this bill will show 
that nearly every article purchased by the farmer goes to him 
burdened by an enormous tax. 

The farmers have received fewer legal advantages than any 
of the other classes, and as a result the urban classes have 
absorbed the greater part of the national wealth, while the 
farmers have been forced to take the smaller part. The census 
of 1900 furnishes the following comparison between the urban 
and rural classes-for fifty years: 


Percentage of 


7 - 
National wealth. total. 





| } 
Urban. 


$8, 169,000;000 
8,180,000,000 ,000, 


The national wealth from 1850 to 1900 grew from 
$7,000,000,000 to $94,000,000,000, of which the farmers of 1850 
owned more than one-half and in 1900 but little over one-fifth. 
In 1900 the farmers formed more than one-third of all the 
workers, and under normal conditions should have owned approx- 
imately $31,400,000,000, instead of $20,514,000,000. 

In 1850 the rural class had 55 per cent of all the wealth of 


the country. From 1850 to 1860 rural wealth doubled under 
low tariff, a thing which has happened in no ten years of high 
tariff. Manufacturing wealth doubled in every decade from 
1850 to 1880; gained 50 per cent from 1880 to 1890 and 50 per 
cent from 1890 to 1900. It took agricultural wealth thirty 
years under high tariff to double, while from 1890 to 1900 it in- 
creased but 23 per cent. Starting equal in 1850 the farmers 
owned more than one-half the country; after fifty years their 
holdings have dwindled to about one-fifth. The millions that 
have been taken from them are not to be found in the pockets 
of their fellow-workmen, but have been transferred to the 
pockets of the manufacturers and trusts—to create the pluto- 
cratic class that now dominates the country. About $17,600,000 
per annum are needlessly and unrighteously taken from the 
pockets of the farmers and transferred to the treasuries of the 
iron, steel, and implement trusts alone. 

So ingenious have our tariff laws been framed that the 
farmer, like the laboring man, has the price of his great com- 
modities, corn, wheat, oats, cotton, and so forth, fixed in the 
open market in competition with the pauper labor of the. world, 
but purchases his supplies in a protected market, where prices 
are fixed and determined by tariff-protected corporations and 
trusts. 

The farmers expected a great relief from tariff tax by and 
through this tariff revision, and they had a right to demand 
fairer consideration than they have received. Their work is 
the basis of nearly all the prosperity the country has ever had; 
despite bad laws the farmers have saved the country from their 
effects; despite panics the farmers have brought honor and 
safety out of threatened and real disasters and have enabled 
the United States to march on to a position of unexampled 
power and glory. The country is great because the farming 
class does its duty, fearlessly, courageously, and disinterestedly, 
and these burdens ought to be lifted from their shoulders not as 
a special privilege, but as a matter of right. [Applause.] 
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The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. OTTO G. FOELKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 3, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide 
revenue, ee duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. FOELKER said: 

Mr. OnargMAN : Considering the stupendous task of preparing 
the so-called “ Payne tariff bill,” now before the House, it is noi 
at all surprising that a number of mistakes have crept into this 
bill, notwithstanding the fact that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have spent many a day and night for months in listening 
to the statement of witnesses and reading the various briefs sub- 
mitted to them by those who are affected by this bill. There 
never was a bill presented to any legislative body, and especially 
none to Congress, with which each Representative was satisfied 
as to each and all of its provisions. In fact, there never was 
anything that could not have been improved upon, whether 
created by the mind or hand of man. 

I will not, however, take the floor for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the bill as a general proposition. I am going to confine my- 
self to the schedules which relate to tea, coffee, and other 
necessaries of life only, because since the beginning of the 
present session I have received word from several thousand 
people from my district protesting against any tax on tea or 
coffee and against the increase of any tax on some of the neces- 
saries of life, and particularly on hosiery and gloves. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last campaign a general understand- 
ing went broadcast that the Republican party was going to 
revise the tariff downward; and the people, believing this to be 
so, not only elected Mr. William H. Taft as President of the 
United States, but also a Republican Congress, with a safe work- 
ing majority. Prior to the election Mr. Taft, in one of his cam- 
paign speeches, said that the Republican platform in declaring 
for the revision meant that where the tariff was too high they 
certainly ought to revise it downward and where it did not pro- 
vide sufficient protection it should be revised upward. Per- 
sonally I do not believe that either the Republican party in its 
platform or the President ever meant that there should be a 
tax upon tea and coffee or that there should be an increase on 
some of the other necessities of the poor. For such a tax would 
surely not be a duty for protection, and a duty for revenue should 
never be levied upon the actual necessities of the poor, but upon 
the luxuries of the rich. The burdens of the poor ought to be 
lightened rather than increased. Therefore in compliance with 
the wishes of the people that I represent, I am opposed to any 
tax on tea or coffee and also against the proposed increase on 
the cheaper kinds of gloves, as well as on hosiery, which already 


pay a tax of nearly $4,000,000 to the Government. [Loud «)- 
plause. ] 
TEA AND COFFEE. 


It is universally known that coffee in this country has become 
one of the staffs of life, and the poor man especially looks to 
his bread, tea, and coffee as the foundation, if not the sub- 
stance, of his meals, and to force him to pay 25 per cent more 
for his necessities would certainly be an unjust tax. The only 
luxury that comes to many a poor man or woman is his or her 
cup of coffee in the morning. 

During the past fifty years, whenever tariff legislation was 
enacted it has always been the custom to tax the luxuries 
rather than the necessities of life, for prior to the enactment 
of the tariff law of 1832 tea was taxed. In 1846 Congress very 
wisely placed tea on the free list, on condition, however, that ' 
was imported in American vessels, and so forth. Under tlic 
tariff act of 1857 tea was again left on the free list. In 1501, 
however, both tea and coffee were taxed, and only because of 
the civil war, when it was absolutely necessary for the Govern- 
ment to raise additional revenue. Later on, in 1872, tea and 
coffee were again placed on the free list, where they have bee! 
ever since. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that coffee is on the free lst 
Yes, that is so, but paragraph 553 provides: 

That if any country, province, or colony shall impose an export duty, 
or other export tax or charge of any kind whatsoever, directly 0° 
indirectly, upon coffee exported into the United States, a duty equsi '? 
—_ export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, collected, and paid 

ereon. 
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Brazil last year shipped to the United States something like 
776,000,000 pounds of coffee, almost three-fourths of all the 
coffee consumed in this country. The Brazilian Government 
has an export tax on coffee of nearly 3 cents per pound. There- 
fore, to my mind, this countervailing duty on coffee is not good 
and sound legislation, and is especially not in favor of the poor 
man, for it simply means doubling the tax and making him 
pay an import tax equal to the export tax that the producing 
country imposes. I am, therefore, in favor of striking out the 
proposed proviso which calls for a countervailing duty on coffee, 
as well as the provision in section 3 providing for an additional 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on the conditions named in the 
pill. Coffee ought to be placed on the free list without any con- 
ditions whatsoever. Tea ought to remain on the free list, where 
it is to-day under the Dingley law. The proposed revenue from 
the tax on tea, it is true, would bring at the rate of 8 cents per 
pound in the neighborhood of $9,000,000 per year to the Gov- 
ernment, but I believe that it can and certainly ought to be 
made up in some other way. 


COTTON HOSIERY. 


It ts evident from reading the cotton-goods schedule that the 
Ways and Means Committee made a serious mistake in the 
drafting of that schedule, for it provides an increase of fully 
20 per cent on the common grades of hosiery, such as the stock- 
ings purchased by the average workingman for his family, 
while, on the other hand, I find that the silk stockings worn, as 
a rule, by those who can well afford to pay for them is left 
entirely alone. The only reason given by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee for this enormous increase on the 
hosiery of the poor is contained in his remarks on the floor of 
this House on this bill on March 22, when he said: 


STOCKINGS. 


Then there is an increase of duty on stockings that are shaped on a 
machine to the conformation of the foot. We did it after hearing a 
good deal of evidence and after carefully considering it, and came to 
the conclusion that if we wished to continue the manufacture of our 
own ladies’ hose we must give an additional protection to our manu- 
facturers. So we increased this duty. I understand the ladies are 
forming an organization. I hope no Member of the House will be in- 
timidated by any sueh organization. I hope they will be able to make 
their peace at home and abroad when this question is under discussion. 
I am sure they will, tf they will carefully study the evidence and pre- 
sent the arguments from the facts presented to the committee. 


In opposition to the remarks of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, that additional protection was necessary in 
order that ladies’ hosiery might continue to be manufactured 
in this country, I desire to read to the members of this com- 
mittee a letter from one F. B. Shipley, who is chairman of 
a publicity committee, and also a statement of the New Eng- 
land Dry Goods Association, adopted by it on March 16 last, 
295 members of this association being present. Before doing so, 
however, and in justice to myself, I wish to say that I am a pro- 
tectionist and am a firm believer in the American doctrine of 
protection to the American industries as well as American labor. 

I will now read Mr. Shipley’s letter: 


Hon. Orro G. ForiKer, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Str: The undersigned, a committee representing 70 wholesale 
dry goods houses, respectfully ask your attention to the inclosed press 
clippings, showing that the effect of the “ joker” paragraphs, 318 and 
321, of the cotton-goods schedule of the Payne tariff bill would greatly 
raise duties, and frequently double them, and more. 

As the provisions are technical it is certain that the gentlemen who 
drafted the bill did not realize that these provisions were prohibitive. 
on special committee of experts is at your disposal to demonstrate 

Is raise, 

Cotton-goods statistics show that American mills do not need any 
protection on the goods they are equipped to produce. In neutral 
markets they have so well been able to compete that their exports have 
rapidly grown, and in 1906 equaled $52,944,033. 

The average dividends of the principal Fall River mills affected were, 
in 1907, a peee year, 253 per cent; in New Bedford, 25.2 per cent. A 
prominent illustration is the Dartmouth Manufacturing Company, which 
paid 66 per cent last year, and on February 24 last an extra dividend 
of 100 per cent. This mill makes precisely the class of goods which 
these paragraphs are designed to prohibit. All of these dividends are 
in addition to enormous salaries paid to officers. 

American mills do not sell their product on an ordinary profit basis, 
but adroitly fix their prices just below those at which similar goods can 
be imported. 

, The net result of these paragraphs, if permitted to become law, will 
e to greatly reduce revenues by rohibiting importation; to permit a 
few New England mills to manipulate prices at will and to repeat their 
action of 1907, when they arbitrarily raised prices more than 50 per 
cent, ox there was no corresponding increase in cost of produc- 
ee It will drive many importing houses out of business and work a 
»erdabip on 28,000 American retail merchants and add an additional 
-urden to the whole American people by increasing the cost of a primary 
necessity of life. 

a." question of politics is involved. The whole people are united in 

* conviction that the tariff should be reduced rather than raised. 

President Taft said, on December 16 last: “I believe that the way 


to stamp out trusts and monopolies is to avoid ex vi hic 
tempt monopolies.” ape cessive rates, whi 
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An average tariff of 20 per cent on cotton fabrics is ample to protect 
American manufacturers from any possible difference in cost of produc- 
tion, and its only effect would be to compel them to run their mills on 
a fair a magne and charge reasonable profits. 

Respectfully submitted. 





; FE. B. SHIPLEY, 
Chairman Committee on Publicity. 
49 LEONARD STREET. 


I will now take up and read the statement of the New Eng- 
land Dry Goods Association : 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE YROPOSED INCREASE IN THE TARIFF ON HOSIERY. 


The New England Dry Goods Association is a representative body of 
business men—over 500 in number-——engaged in selling dry goods in 
retail and wholesale stores throughout New England. In every com- 
munity a dry goods store is well known, and the dealer in serving a 
large clientage feels the pulse of the trade and learns the temper of 
the customers regarding the goods they buy. This experience enables 
them to know positively whether or not the public are satisfied with 
the goods and with the prices they have to pay. 

The tariff has a most important influence both on the nature of the 
goods and their prices, and is therefore a matter of vital interest both 
to us as dealers and to our customers. 

We believe that our experience enables us to form not only an in- 
telligent opinion on that portion of the tariff relating to the merchan- 
dise we sell, but an unselfish one, as well, for the following reason: 
We are essentially distributers of goods either in a retail or wholesale 
capacity, and get a profit on the merchandise, whatever the price, 
whether it is increased or diminished by a greater or lesser tariff. 

We believe that, in general, the Dingley tariff now in force is high 
enough to afford ample protection to manufacturers and a generous 
scale of wages to their employees; that any further increase in the 
rates would, first, exclude or greatly lessen the importation of mer- 
chandise that is now coming from abroad; second, the exclusion of such 
goods would deprive customers of merchandise they want, would. force 
them to take inferior American substitutes which they do not want, 
would deprive the Government of necessary revenue, would eliminate 
competition with the foreigner which is beneficial to the American 
manufacturer; third, the importation of a fair amount of superior 
foreign goods—and they would not be imported unless they were su- 
perior at the price—forms a constant object lesson to the less experi- 
enced American manufacturer. 

The presence of imported goods has been a great stimulus and is, in 
a large measure, responsible for the vast improvement in domestic 
manufactures. To eliminate or lessen this beneficial influence would 
be a detriment to the manufacturers themselves and would increase 
the cost of living for the masses, which is quite high enough to-day. 
It would tend to create a monopoly in some branches of manufac- 
turing, bringing in its train all the baneful abuses characteristic of 
monopolies, which are too numerous to mention. This tendency to- 
ward monopoly is well manifested by the petition of certain groups 
of manufacturers, who, though their industry is amply protected by 
the present tariff, are asking for a still higher schedule, and whose 
action in so doing springs either from greed or fear that the existing 
rate may be lowered unless they ask for an increase. The manufac- 
turers of hosiery and gloves may be taken to illustrate the above 
contention. 

HOSIERY. 


Some manufacturers of fashioned hosiery have petitioned for a 
general increase of 20 per cent over the present schedule. On page 4750 
of the Tariff Hearings they state as follows: “A careful census of 
the hosiery mills of this country shows the desperate condition of this 
craft; almost without exception, a week not exceeding four days is 
prevailing, and in many cases three days a week is the true state of 
affairs. You, therefore, can readily understand the serious neces- 
sities of the industry, due entirely to the low cost of labor and mate- 
rials in Germany, the keenest competitor for American cotton-hosiery 
trade.” 

This statement is positively at variance with the fact, as the major- 
ity of hosiery mills throughout New England, and, indeed, the great 
majority of well-known hosiery mills of the country, are working full 
time and with a full complement of help. Every industry has been 
affected by the recent depression, but to ascribe dullness in the hosiery 
trade to insufficient protection is an evidence either of an attempt to 
deceive, by taking advantage of a temporary calamity to prove a gen- 
eral condition, or it is a manifestation of inexcusable weakness that 
—— the contempt and opposition of every fair-minded citizen in 
the land. 

Although the Dingley tariff to-day gives the American manufac- 
turers an advantage of about 65 per cent over the foreigner, yet their 
committee asks for an increase of between 15 and 20 per cent more, 
and justifies their position by making various assertions regarding 
this higher 20 per cent rate to give them the profit to which they are 
entitled. In other words, they want Congress to enable them to tax 
the American people 20 per cent for their hosiery to equalize the differ- 
ential between the cost of manufacturing abroad and the cost of manu- 
facturing in this country, or else they must “reduce wages,” to use 
their own words. Can they explain why, in the face of such condi- 
tions, the production of hosiery in the United States between 1900 and 
1905 increased 60 per cent, according to the official report of the 
Vane Census Bulletin 74. The amount of men’s half hose manu- 


actured in 1900 was $11,031,244. In five years this increased 58 
per cent, to $17,438.914. Ladies’, children’s, and infants’ hosiery in 
1900 amounted to $16,205,372. In 1905, to $26,152,048, showing an 


increase of 61 per cent. 
government expert, “ the 
530,232,756 pairs in 1905. 

Do such figures as these substantiate the assertion that the hosiery 
business is in a desperate condition? Dees it seem plausible that 
an industry would thrive and increase at such a rate unless it is 
profitable to those engaged in it? Unfortunately the census can fur- 
nish no later figures than 1905, but were the report of the banner 
years 1906 and 1907 available, when no manufacturer in the country 
could meet the demands made upon him, we are confident that the 

res would prove even more conclusively the marvelous growth 
of this already highly protected industry and the futility of asking 
more aid from the American people in the shape of an extra tax of 20 
per cent. 

How have the imports of hosiery increased during this period from 
1900 while the country was increasing in population? In 1890 the im- 
ports of foreign hosiery from Germany, which constitutes practically 


In the words of Mr. Edward Stanwood, the 
product reached the prodigious number of 
” 
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05 per cent-of all that is shipped to this country, amounted to $6,604,- 
885; in 1900, $4,016,435; in 1908, $6,645,570. 

These figures are from the official consular report. During twenty 
years there has been scarcely any increase in the amount of hosiery im- 
ported, while the growth of the domestic output has advaneed at the 
rate of over 60 per: cent. According to the government census, the per- 
centage of foreign hosiery used in America amounted to 5.4 per cent of 
the total hosiery sold, and in 1905 it had decreased to 5.1 per cent. 

We believe the American manufacturers need have little concern re- 
garding the wages they must pay their operatives. The prosperity of 
their industry and the little competition they get from abroad, as shown 
by figures we cited, proves their capacity to pay good wages and derive 
a fair profit themselves. It may be safely left to the trades ‘unions to 
secure good wages for the operatives, as they are not at all backward 
in this respect. We believe that if a census were taken of the hosiery 
mills that a large number, in fact, the majority, are entirely satisfied 
with the present tariff and that the petition now before the Ways and 
Means Committee is the work of a few who are specially interested. 

The official government figures prove that the American manufacturers 
are getting control of the entire domestic hosiery market, and the rapid- 
ity of their growth constitutes indisputable evidence that the tariff 
which favors them is more than ample. 

We notice a very marked increase in the amount of domestic-fash- 
ioned hosiery used which is particularly in competition with German 
goods. The improvement in the American product is in a large part 
due to this very competition, which is both stimulating and instructive. 
It is a satisfaction to us to know that for the past eighteen years while 
the output of American manufacturers has increased from $19,162,206 
to over $50,000,000, as estimated by the manufacturers themselves, the 
importation of foreign hosiery has varied but little from year to year 
and scarcely increased at ail. Speaking for ourselves and our ‘cus- 
tomers, we are positively opposed to any further advance in the tariff 
rates on hosiery. 

The position of the dry goods merchants of New England can be 
summed up in the words of President Taft when he said in New York, 
Deeember 16, 1908, “I believe the way to —? out trusts and mono 
olies is to avoid exeessive rates which would tempt monopolies. fe 
would be better to have no revision at all unless we are going honestly 
and favorably to revise the tariff on the basis promised by our party.” 
We understand that revision to mean reduction of rates and not tn- 
creases. We want the tariff treated as a great public measure and not 
sacrificed to greedy private interests. ‘We earnestly solicit Congress ‘to 
heed our requests, made, as they are, in a spirit of justice ‘for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the community at large. 

Respectfully, 
THe NEW ENGLAND Dry Goops ASSOCIATION. 

P. §.—This petition was prepared by a representative tariff:committee 
and read at a meeting of the association on March 16, when 295 mem- 
bers were present. It was unanimously adopted. 

J. C. B. Smrrn, President, 
55 Bedford street, Boston, Mags. 
GLOVES. 


I can not see any sane reason for increasing the tax on the 
glove worn by the poor women. 

Since the beginning of this session I have heard a great deal 
about gloves, and as a result made it my business to see what it 
was all about. To my surprise I found that out of 90 or more 
different kinds of gloves the duty was raised on all but 11 kinds. 
If ‘the members of this committee will give me their attention 
for a minute I will read some of the changes in this particular 
paragraph. Gloves that are valued at $3.01 a dozen and upon 
which there is now a duty of 58.138 per cent have been increased 
to 132.86 per cent; those that were or are now sold at $8.89 per 
dozen and upon which there is now a duty of 55.28 per cen 
will hereafter pay 118.12 per cent; those that are now sold at 
$4.42 per dozen and upon which there is now a tax of 56)60 
will ‘hereafter pay 90.56 per cent; ‘those that are now sold 
for $10.50 a-dozen and on which there is at present a tax of 
42.85 will hereafter pay 51.42 per cent; and those that aré¢ 
now sold for $16.36 per dozen and upor which there is now 
n tax of 31.48 per cent will hereafter pay 35.44 per cent. In 
other words, the tax on the glove worn by the poor women is 
raised from 58 to 138 per cent, while the glove worn by her rich 
sister is increased from 84 to only 108 per cent. Again the poor 
women practically pays just one-half as much again ‘as the 
women of wealth, who could well afford to pay an increase. 

There does not seem to be any justification on the part of the 
manufacturers for this outrageous increase ‘unless they want ‘to 
exclude forcign gloves entirely. It is a well-known fact that 
there is a certain kind of glove that can never be made in this 
country on account of the hand work required. The sewing 
and finishing is of the finest nature, being done in families and 
in convents by expert help who have made this kind of work a 
life study. We manufacture now 75 per cent of all the gloves 
worn in this country, as is shown by ‘the last census ‘figures of 
1905, the domestic product being $17,740,385, as against importa- 
tions amounting to only $4,890,793. 

I um, therefore, against the imposition of such a ‘heavy bur- 
den on the American women; snd besides, if this proposed tax 
were to remain, it would seem as if the gloves worn by women 
were a luxury. I believe that gloves are as much necessary as 
such wearing apparel as hats or cloaks. This proposed tax is 
prohibitive, and the ‘result would simply add one more direct tax 
upon ‘the American people and enable the manufacturers, ‘aided 
by the Government, to monopolize the glove market and enrich 
themselves at the expense cf the people. 
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Mr. Chairman, if the opportunity is given me, I shall certain)y 
offer amendments to this bill which will increase the duty 0) 
such articles as automobiles, diamonds, precious stones, pear|s. 
champagne and other imported beverages, upon some of which 
there is no increase and upon others a very slight one. Thesp 
articles certainly can not be considered necessaries, and, in fact. 
are only used or not according to the likes of men or women. 
Those who can afford to enjoy that which is not a necessity of 
life are generally able to pay a tariff on the article enjoyed js 
a safe rule to follow. 

Paragraph 462 has certainly not been put into this bil! for 
the poor man, for it reads as follows: 

462. Paintings in oll or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, 
and statuary, not weany rovided for in sections 1 op 2 of this act 
20 per cent ad valorem; but the term “statuary” as used in this act 
shall be understood to include only such statuary as is cut, carved, o; 
otherwise wrought by hand from a solid bleck or mass of marble, stone. 
or alabaster, or from metal, and as is the professional production of 
statuary or sculptor only, and the term “ painting” as used in this ac; 
shall be understood not to include such as are made wholly or in part 
by Canes or other mechanical process: Provided, That any of the 
foregoing which are proved to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under rules preseribed by him, to have been in existence more 
See Sey years prior to their importation shall be admitted free 

Bvery now and then we read in the newspapers where Mr. 
John Rockefeller or J. P. Morgan, or some of their other wealthy 
friends, go abroad and purchase rare paintings in oil or water 
colors, or other valuable works of art, for which they pa) 
thousands of dollars. There certainly can not be any good 
reason why such luxuries as these should come into this country 
free simply because ‘they are 20 years old or over. It is, 
after all, only the rich man that gets the benefit under this 
clause, for no poor man has any use for such articles as those. 
I doubt whether the man who goes abroad to purchase such 
articles would object to the payment of a reasonable tax. In 
any event, he would never miss it, even if he was foreed to pay 
a tax. 

Then again, paragraph 445 provides a ‘tax of only 10 per cent 
ad valorem on the finished or rarest kinds of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, aud so forth, irrespective of their weights, sizes, 
and so forth, and yet a duty ‘of 20 per cent ad valorem is in 
posed on imitations composed wholly of glass or paste, not 
mounted or set. It is evident that the rich are again benetite: 
by the first portion ‘of ‘this paragraph, and certainly not the 
poor man in the latter part of this clause. 

I am in favor of placing a fairly good tax on all high-class 
ornamental and luxurious importations, such as diamonds and 
other precious stones, rare paintings and works of art; on the 
finer silks and satins, as well as champagnes and other imported 
beverages; automobiles might also be increased, for there is 01!) 
a tax of 45 per cent on them. There are many others the 
might be increased that would bring, or rather produce, « ver) 
handsome revenue for the Government. 

INHERITANCE TAX. 

I am also opposed to the inheritance tax in this bil) because 
it levies a tax upon the small inheritances of the poor. Besicles, 
86 of our States to-day are now collecting an inheritance tax, 
and my own State derives nearly one-fifth of its total revenue in 
that way. Therefore, if this bill becomes a law the people of 
these 36 States would practically pay a double tax, which 's 
neither sound nor good legislation. 

Personally, I would iprefer a stamp tax such as was imposed 
under the act of 1898, known as the “ war-revenue act,” wit!) 
certain limitations, however; or a tax on all dividends receive! 
from corporations. Either one of these methods of taxation 
would to some extent shift the burden from the shoulders of 
the ordinary consumers, ‘those who are so little able to bear it, 
to the shoulders of those who can better afford it. 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 

Mr. Chairman, what the country needs is a permanent tar'f 
commission to revise the tariff. Let this commission be com 
posed of able business men, with power to summon and swe! 
witnesses and thus ascertain the facts, and after due delibers 


‘tion report from time ‘to time to Congress. The tariff question 


ought to ‘be a business question and not a political one. Then 
there would not be any such great haste for tariff legislat!o” 
and a great many of the men of our country would perba))s )°' 
be idle to-day. 

President ‘Taft very wisely stated in his letter to the cha! 
man of the Ways:and Means Committee: 

A ‘tariff commission would be harmful or useful, as its functions wer’ 
described In ‘the ‘bill. My own ideas have been that ‘there ought to be 
a permanent commission of tariff experts to keep themselves advise’ 
all ‘the means ‘possible ‘of ‘the cost of ° 1¢ing ‘the articles named |2 
the ‘schedule tn foreign countries and in ‘this country. as 

I ‘think ‘that what we lack is evidence, and some such means W!¢!\ 
very well ‘be used for ‘the purpose of securing it. 








I should be the last to advocate a commission with any power to 
fx rates, if that were constitutional, as it would not be, or with any 
function other than that of furnishing the evidence to Congress upon 
which, from time to time, it might act. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to say that I sincerely 
hope and trust that the Ways and Means Committee will deem 
it both just and advisable to remove the proposed tax on tea 
and coffee, and let the duty on hosiery and gloves remain as 
it is in the present law, and take into consideration what I have 
said as to the form of taxation in preference to the inheritance 
tax as proposed in the bill, as well as the suggestion of creating 
a permanent tariff commission. 
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scribed above. By the emoteg ment of a large organization and main- ; 
taining much capital and credit in Germany they are thus able to obtain } 
foreign hosiery at prices considerably lower than it is possible for a con- 
cern of less magnitude and capital to obtain them at. Thus they have 
clearly an advantage over their smaller competitors, are able to sell 
hosiery at a handsome profit and yet undersell the smaller man who has 
not these facilities of doing business. 
These people are always opposed to the purchasing of American-made 
goods that in any way compete with the foreign article, always giving 
preference to the poorer made foreign article than the expert made 
American article at a competitive price, believing that in their organiza 
tion abroad and the handling of foreign merchandise they have advan- 
tages over the average American concern, whereas in American merchan- 
dise all buyers, be they large or small, practically stand upon the same 
basis. Another great advantage is in their ability to borrow money 
cheaply abroad, thus epabling them to have larger credits in Europe 
than in this country, resulting in a much larger business than would be 
pa if they were dependent entirely upon their American credits. 
oreign bankers are always disposed to give enormous credits to con- 
cerns engaged in buying merchandise in Germany for exportation, it 
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HON. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 6, 1909, 


On the bill (BH. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
courage the industries of the United States, an 


Mr. PAYND said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the remarkable campaign of the depart- 
ment houses against the change in the tariff on hosiery and on 
women’s gloves it is necessary, perhaps, to make a little more 
extended statement in regard to the reasons for the increase 
in duties upon these articles. 

Stockings are all made upon knitting machines. One class 

of machinery knits the material from which stockings are cut 
and made, while another knits and shapes the stockings to 
the form of the foot and ankle. The former are cheap stock- 
ings worn by the poorer class of people. The latter, made upon 
shaping machines, are the best article and worn by well-to-do 
pe TSONnS. 
In the hearings before the committee the manufacturers 
of stockings upon these shaping machines, who number about 
500 in the United States, appeared before the committee and 
made out a very strong case for the increase of duty. They 
had a very careful statement of the cost of labor here and in 
Chemnitz, It appeared clearly from these hearings that the 
present law did not give sufficient protection to the industry. 
The committee compared the statement which they made of the 
cost of labor abroad with the reports of our consuls and agents 
who had examined into the labor cost abroad and found that 
the statements, substantially, agreed, tending to show the truth- 
fulness of the manufacturers. Turning to the statistics of 
imports, it was found that of stockings valued from $1 per 
dozen pairs to not more than $3 per dozen pairs the importa- 
tions had doubled since 1898, the year after the Dingley law 
went into effect. In 1898 there were imported 32,681,424 pairs 
of these stockings, at a total value of $3,090,239.92. This had 
increased in 1907 to a total of 60,799,581 pairs, at a total value 
of $6,862,411.47. This was still confirmatory evidence that the 
statement of the manufacturers was correct. After the bill 
was presented to the House statements were made in the Chi- 
cago newspapers of the most fantastic character. The commit- 
tee had increased the duty from 13 cents per pair to 24 cents per 
pair on these stockings, but it was cheerfully asserted that this 
would increase the price to the consumer 25 cents per pair. 
Whether the difference of about 23 cents was to be divided be- 
tween the department stores, which were making all this fuss, 
and the newspapers at advertising rates was not disclosed. 
Further investigation resulted in the following remarkable state- 
ment by a gentleman who is thoroughly informed as to the facts 
and whose appearance, manner, and character gave evidence of 
its truthfulness: 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston, 
Mass., and New York, N. Y.; Henry Schiff & Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Wessendonek, Lorenz & Co., New York, N. Y.; Lord & Taylor, New York, 
N. Y.; Arnold, Constable & Co., New York, N. Y.; Rubens & Meyer, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Carson, Perie, Scott & Co., Chicago, Ill.; F. Victor Achelis, 
New York, N. Y., and a number of other American concerns maintain 
large establishments in the city of Chemnitz, Germany, with a full force 
of help organized to buy and obtain foreign hosiery at the least ible 
cost. Many of these concerns not only advance money to small manu- 
facturers to purchase yarns to make goods according to their specifica- 
tions and account, but in many instances supply them with yarn. They 
receive from these concerns the unfinished product, sending it to public 
finishers in the city of Chemnitz to , finish, and put in marketable 


ualize duties, and en- 
for other purposes. 


condition for their account, shipping the to this country through 
their establishments in Chemnitz. In addition to this they also buy 
certain better lines of from the prominent manufacturers in 


Chemnitz, being unable to obtain their entire needs in the manner de- 






being the policy of the German Government to force the exportation of 


merchandise. When the money or_yarns are advanced to the small man 
he only supplies the labor necessary for knitting the article. The 
American purchaser takes the entire product of the frames for stated 
intervals. The concerns maintaining organizations in Chemnitz to pur- 
chase supplies of foreign hosiery advantageously control about 75 per 
cent of the entire exportation of hosiery to this country. Lord & Taylor 
are the largest importers of hosiery in this country. These people buy 
in the regular way and do not knowingly handle any merchandise made 
by the smaller manufacturers, preferring the merchandise made in the 
large establishments where better regularity of manufacture is main- 
tained, thus handling the somewhat expert grade of merchandise. 

It is a well-known fact that the merchandise made by the smaller 
manufacturers is not equal in quality and regularity to that which 
comes from the larger manufacturers who maintain rigid discipline and 
demand regularity of product. Where yarns are not supplied many buy- 
ers purchase wares of the smaller manufacturers in the unfinished state 
and have them finished and dyed at their expense and shipped from their 
establishments to this country, paying cash for all the operations, and 
are in reality, according to the decisions of the courts, manufacturers, 
inasmuch as they themselves enhance the value of the merchandise in 
order to put it in marketable condition. This requires a great deal of 
capital, and is a self-evident proposition that only those concerns with 
large capital and enormous output can really convert the unfinished 
product in this manner. The manager of the hosiery department of the 
firm of Marshall Field & Co. left very suddenly on Thursday, March 25, 
for Chemnitz. It is generally understood in the market that he went 
to Chemnitz to purchase supplies and get them into this country prior 
to the passage of the proposed bill increasing the duty on hosiery. As 
regards the claim advanced by the importers, that the proposed rates on 
hosiery will lead to the formation of a trust, it is most ridiculous and 
is laughable to the extreme except to the man on the street who knows 
nothing about the matter. There are no patents on hosiery frames ex- 
isting to-day, with the possible exception of the patent claimed by the 
Burson Knitting Company. 

Hosiery frames are unquestionably the most easily obtained of all 
textile machinery; they are open to everybody wanting to buy them: 
and a supply of hosiery frames can be obtained and delivered at all 
times before a man can erect a mill and put them in. The competition 
in hosiery frames, both in this country and abroad, is enormous. All 
the leading manufacturers of hosiery frames in England and Germany 
maintain agents in this country, and are doing all they can at all times 
to market their product. Cotton yarns are as easy to buy as any other 
commodity in the world; therefore there is no limitation whatsoever to 
yrevent anybody from making cotton hosiery and going into the business 

f they have the capital. It also requires much less capital to engage in 
the manufacturing of hosiery than any other textile. The exception re 
ferred to, as regards the Burson patent, is the adaptation of the patent 
for the manufacture of ladies’ mittens, and is not a patent given for 
hosiery frames. There is to-day a foreign importing hosiery house who 
not alone have their supplies finished in Chemnitz, as described above. 
but who are importing these goods into this country in the crude or 
unfinished state and having them dyed or finished in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and marketing them as a foreign product. This firm is known as 
O’Calahan & Fedden, with an office in White street, New York, N. Y. 


Is it any wonder that some of these firms presented to the 
Committee on Ways and Means the following protest? 
CHIcAaGo, ILL., January 1, 1909. 


To the COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: We, the undersigned, desire to refer to the recommendation 
made to your committee by the American Travellers League to increase 
the amount of merchandise permitted to free entry by travelers from 
$100 to $500, and as importers of the city of Chicago we desire to 
enter an emphatic protest against any extension of the free-entry privi- 
lege whatsoever. 

It is safe to say that practically all of the vast number of American 
travelers abroad exercise the privilege granted under the present laws 
of bringing in $100 of merchandise free of duty, and to increase the 
amount would bring in a flood of merchandise which is directly com- 
petitive with that of every merchant in the United States and would 
open up the door to gross fraud. 

We therefore urge your committee when reporting the tariff bill to 
Congress to make no extension of the privileges of free entry granted 
to travelers under paragraph 697 of the present act. 

MARSHALL Fietp & Co. 
Carson, Pirie, Scorr & Co. 
JoHN V. FARWELL CoMPANY, 


By Joun V. FARWELL, Treas. 
MANDEL BROTHERS. 
WILSON BROTHERS. 
A. C. McCuiure & Co., 

By F. B. Smitru, Chm 
Cuas. A. Srevens & Bros. 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE Co., 

By CHas. E. HYMAN, Treas. 

An increase of this limit would embarrass their importing 


trade. >= 
It will thus be seen that this increase was an entirely proper 
one from the Republican standpoint of protection; that it was 
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not excessive, and that if enacted into law it would tend to 
transfer the hosiery industry from foreign countries to the 
United States, giving employment to American labor. It is 
stated that the cheapest of these stockings are sold at 25 cents 
a pair. Why a difference of 2 cents in duty should double the 
price is difficult for anyone, except the manager of a depart- 
ment store, to understand. The simple fact is that this 2 cents 
would come out of the retailer’s profit, which very frequently 
equals 100 per cent of the cost of his goods. No advance could 
he made in the rate to the woman who buys the stockings. 

Notwithstanding, because of the articles repeated in the 
various dailies, which has had the effect of rousing many women 
and many hysterical men into the belief that an outrage or 
wrong had been done, very few letters from either men or 
women have been received by the committee protesting against 
this raise of duty, except such as have been inclosed in envelopes 
bearing the imprint of Marshall Field & Co., while on the 
other hand, scores of petitions have been received, many of 
them signed by hundreds of persons, asking that this duty might 
remain in order that the working people of our own country 
might make stockings for our wives and children. 

As to the increased duty on gloves, the simple facts are 
these: In 1897 manufacturers appeared before the committee 
asking that the duty of $4 per dozen on men’s gloves under 
the Wilson bill be retained. Prior to 1894 they were making 
5 or 10 per cent of the men’s gloves, but they said the duty was 
so low they were being driven out of business, and statistics 
seemed to back up their assertion. They demonstrated that 
to meet the difference in cost and labor a duty of $4 per dozen 
Was necessary upon men’s gloves, or 334 cents per pair. After 
consideration the committee inserted such a paragraph in the 
bill and it beeame a law. To-day they demonstrate to’ us that 
they are making over 90 per cent of the men’s gloves worn in 
this country, having amply redeemed their promise, and that 
the cost to the consumer is much less than it was prior to 
1897, 

They came before the committee early in the hearings and 
proved to us that it cost no more and required no more skill to 
make a woman’s glove than a man’s, and claimed that if the same 
rate of duty was given them, in time they would make the same 
percentage of women’s gloves, and that this industry would em- 
ploy at least 50,000 people. The committee looked into the mat- 
ter carefully and found this state of things to exist. The tariff 
on what is known as the “schmaschen” gloves was only $1.75 
per dozen pairs. A schmaschen glove is supposed to be made 
from the skin of a still-born kid. The real schmaschen is a 
very poor substitute for a glove. The skin has no elasticity 
and the glove loses its shape the first time it is worn. It re- 
quires four or five months’ feeding upon mother’s milk to give 
the skin this elasticity. The number of schmaschen gloves 
imported must prove positively that this clause was simply 
used as a fraud upon the revenue. Is there any Member of the 
House that would not have raised the duty on schmaschen 
under this state of facts? 

Of late years there has come into fashion gloves much more 
than 14 inches fn length, a length that was unknown at the time 
the Dingley law was passed, such gloves reaching almost up to 
the shoulder. This long glove is purely a matter of luxury, and 
the committee were asked to add 50 cents a dozen pair for each 
additional inch in length over 14 inches. They added 35 cents. 
Is there any reason why, in hunting around for revenue, we 
should not have levied this additional duty upon these luxurious 
gloves? 

Then came the question of whether we wanted to encourage 
the industry of making women’s gloves in this country. To do 
this required a duty of $4 per dozen pairs on gloves not exceed- 
ing 14 inches in length. Other than the schmaschen glove, this 
made an additional duty of $1.50 a dozen pairs, or 124 cents 
per pair on one grade and $1 a dozen or 84 cents per pair upon 
another. Having satisfied themselves that this was a fair rate 
of duty which must be maintained in order to take over the 
industry, the committee did just what every protectionist would 
do and put $4 per dozen pairs upon these gloves. 

There was another strong protest from the same quarters, 
engineered in the same way, with the same misrepresentations, 
The following statement from a gentleman who knows some- 
thing of the glove industry, and the relation of Marshall Field & 
Co. to this industry, is as follows: 


Marshall Pield & Co., Chicago, Ill., control the celebrated “Alexan- 
der" brand of gloves, one of the oldest brands of gloves in this 
country. These were formerly owned and controlled b 
of A. T. Stewart & Co., and passed from their hands into the control 
of Marshall Field & Co. The entire product of the Alexander glove 
passes through Marshall Field & Co.. and they know where every 
pair is marketed. The sales are estimated at about one and one- 
quarter millions of dollars, duty paid, American money, landed in 
this country. It is a matter of commen report that these people have 


the old house 


close work ments with the manufacturers of lower class goods 

in the neigh ood of Prague, Bohemia. It is generally understoog 

and believed that their supplies are obtained in mia on similar 

— = those used by importers with the smaller manufacturers jp 
emnitz. 

BE. 8. Thomas & Co., New York, N. Y., took over the business of L, y. 
Holzmaister some — ago, and have for years always been considered 
the headquarters for ladies’ lamb and schmaschen gloves, the product 

Bohemia and the mountainous districts of Saxony. ioe 
chen gloves are a delusion and a snare. It is impossible for the con. 
sumer to get any value or wear out of them, being the hide of an in. 
bern kid, the skin is soft, immature, and lacks the necessary tensile 
strength and substance to give satisfaction, It is impossible to make q 
sechmaschen glove that will keep its shape and give the wearer any 
degree of value. The skin to have any vitality, or to give reasona))|. 
good value to the consumer, must be born alive and have remained alive 
sucking the mother’s milk for at least three or four weeks. 

This enterprising firm seems to have pressed the button, in 
both the advertising columns and the editorial columns of the 
Chicago newspapers, repeating similar misrepresentations to 
those indulged in in reference to the hosiery industry. ‘The 
results are very meager, so far as protests coming to the com- 
mittee are concerned, but as to arguments there are none. [It 
is impossible to make any man of sense believe that anything 
more than the additional duties will be added to a pair of 
gloves; that is, from 8} to 12} cents, and no repeated iteration 
that duty will advance the cost of the gloves 50 cents per pair 
is believed by any sensible person who knows the facts. Doubt- 
less the same result will follow as in men’s gloves, cheaper 
gloves made here and a better article; and these great depart- 
ment houses, who are interested in the manufacture of goods 
abroad, will have to curtail their immense profits and possibly 
cut short their advertisements in the future, but the American 
people will be the gainer, and the cause of protection wil! be 
as splendidly vindicated as it was in 1890, when the Ways and 
Means Committee, under the leadership of McKinley, had the 
courage to put an adequate duty upon tin plate. Most Members 
of the House will remember then the hue and cry that was 
raised and the lies that were told about the advanced price, the 
trick of the tin peddler going about just before election with 
his load of tin, asking three or four prices for it and blaming 
it all upon the McKinley law, and the grand result in vindica- 
tion of the policy which our Democratic friends said would 
never succeed in transferring this splendid industry to the 
United States. The time is passed when the American public 
is to be deceived by wholesale falsehood. The people are too 
intent on furnishing labor for everyone, knowing the splendid 
results that have always come from a protective tariff. The 
belief in the principle is too universal for any shopkeeper to 
encourage the importation of cheap and inferior goods in order 
that he may get a cent or two more of profit rather than to em- 
ploy the highest priced and intelligent labor of the American 
citizen. 


largely o 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. ANDREW J. PETERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, April 6, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour: 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes 

Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. CHammMAN: The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas seeking to impose a duty on hides of 10 per cent 
should be defeated emphatically. The shoe manufacturers 10¢ 
tanners unite in protest against this duty and speak from a0 
experience most unfortunate. The war duty on hides was 
removed in 1872, and to the time of the Dingley bill hides re 
mained on the free list. Since that time the duty of 15 per cent 
has been to the tanners and shoe manufacturers a heavy burden. 
The Dingley bill was originally reported with free hides, and 
the duty was added in the Senate. Free hides is not 2 local 
issue nor one that benefits alone New England. Other sections 
of the country in which the and shoe manufacturins 
interests are located join with New England in protestits 
against any duty on hides, and St. Louis, Cincinnati, and ot!er 
cities which manufacture shoes, as well as the great tannins 
interests of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and New York, are no !ess 
insistent in their protest than the shoe manufacturers and (I 
ners of New England. 

Since the imposition in 1897 of the duty on hides, the price of 
sole leather has steadily advanced and has been the subject cf 














extreme fluctuation. In both cases the tanning and shoe manu- 
facturing industries have been most injuriously affected. The 
sole beneficiaries of this duty, at that time and now, are those 
least in need of help—the packers. In 1890 Mr. James G. 
Blaine, when the matter of the duty on hides was being con- 
sidered, wrote to Mr. McKinley : 

It is a great mistake to take hides from the free list, where they have 
been for so many years. The duty will yield a profit to the butcher 
only—the last man who needs it. 

The packers are alive to their interests. They produce alone 
from 55 per cent to 60 per cent of the hides consumed in the 
United States, and by this tariff have been able to sell their 
product at the foreign price plus the duty of 15 per cent. Of 
all the hides tanned in the United States, about 15 per cent 
are imported, and the other 85 per cent are sold at the price of 
the foreign hides plus the added import duty. With the duty 
on hides to protect them, the tendency is for the packers to 
control the tanning of all domestic hides. This control of the 
leather industry places in a very unfortunate position the shoe 
manufacturers, who, in the event of a duty being placed upon 
hides, will in a short time be absolutely at the mercy of this 
monopoly. The control of this industry by a monopoly and the 
raising of the price of hides means the raising of the price of 
leather. The increased cost of the shoe and the profit of the 
shoe manufacturer must finally be paid by the consumers. 

It is to protect the consumers who pay the extra price of 
shoes, and to protect one of the largest industries of this 
country and the thousands of its employees, that the demand 
is made for the retention of the provision of the bill putting 
hides on the free list and for the defeat of this amendment. 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. ROBERT N. PAGE, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe Hovuse or Representatives, 


Monday, April 5, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAGE said: 

Mr. CHarmMan: When the discussion began in the House 
upon the Payne tariff bill it was not my purpose to enter the 
debate, nor impose upon the committee or the country my views, 
but as the debate has progressed certain developments have 
come to the surface that impel me, under the general leave 
given to print, to make certain observations. 

First of all, I am opposed, without exception, to the doctrine 
of protection as held and announced by either Republican plat- 
forms or Republican speakers. On the other hand, [ do not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of free trade, nor doe I understand that the 
Democratic party in any platform at any time has committed 
itself to this doctrine. Early in the history of the Republic 


and by the same men who wrote the Constitution, a system of | 


taxation for the maintenance of the National Government was 
inaugurated, by which a tax was levied upon imports to meet 
governmental expenses. The policy became a fixed one, and 
during the entire legislative history of the United States this 
policy has been adhered to by every political party in control 
of the Government. With all, for the first seventy-five years 
of our history, the main idea was revenue, which of course car- 
ried with it incidental protection for certain manufactured arti- 
cles. The Republican party, when it came into existence, made 
this governmental policy both partisan and sectional by impos- 
ing an import duty high enough to be prohibitive upon foreign 
manufactures that came in competition with the manufactured 
articles of New England. Such a policy is necessarily both 
partisan and sectional, and this spirit is as fully alive In the 
Republican party and its policies to-day as at any time im the 
past. This is evidenced by the manner in which the present bill 
was formulated. The fiscal pelicy of a government is one that 
concerns the whole people without regard to either political 
alignment or the section in which they live, and while under 
our system political parties are charged with the responsibility 
of legislation, there is to my mind no warrant for the members 
of a dominant political party to exclude the minority party from 
all participation in the forming of a tariff bill. The bill now 
under consideration was formulated by the majority members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the minority members 
being excluded from the committee room, and -this in spite of 
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the fact that the committee is composed of 12 protectionist 
Republicans as against 6 Democrats who believe in a tariff for 
revenue, the majority of the committee not only representing 
the Republican party in its ideas, but as well only a portion 
of the territory of the United States, and that portion that 
has profited most by the protective system. 

It has been many times charged, and as often denied, that 
there was an understanding or a copartnership existing between 
the protective interests of the United States and the Repub- 
lican party. So far as I am aware it had never been admitted 
until the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the distin- 
guished Speaker of this House, interrupted the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CrarK] to state for himself what he said during 
the last campaign in the Joplin district, in the State of Mis- 
souri. Among other things, the Speaker said, in reference to 
his speech there: 

I stated further that words were cheap, that they knew in the Joplin 
district and elsewhere in Missouri whether a duty on zinc that came in 
competition with their production was necessary. I told them that 
action was louder than words; that they being experts, I being a Mem- 
ber of Congress, if I should be reelected, their action would control 

y vote; that if they sent the message by Representative MorGawn that 
hey, being experts, believed that zinc ore ought to go upon the pro- 
tected list, I would take their action and vote accordingly. * * * 
Now, these geen seemed to think that glass, lead, and zine needed 
protection. will take their judgment, after full inquiry, and shall 
vote for that protection. 

An admission that the Republican party writes a tariff bill 
at the dictation of its beneficiaries. The same line of argument 
would give the woolen manufacturer the privilege of saying 
what duty should be placed upon their product, and so on 
through all the protected industries. And so it turns out that 
the leader of the Republican party in this House admits that 
the charge made by the Democratie party through all these 
years that the Republican party and the protected interests in 
this country, if not in copartnership, have a perfect understand- 
ing with each other. 

During this diseussion speeches have been made by Repub- 
liean Members in support of the bill that show unmistakably 
the selfish and sectional influences that have gone into its con- 
struction. Not a few on the Republican side of the House 
have charged the Democratic party with being the party of 
free trade, and in the same speech have declared themselves in 
favor of what they are pleased to term “free raw material.” 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CrumPAcKER], in whose dis- 
trict is located the largest steel plant in the world, as well as 





| numerous other protected manufacturing interests, pleaded ve- 


hemently for free raw material. 

Naturally he wants, as others do of his class, free iron ore, 
free lumber, free hides, and free everything else that enters into 
the manufacture of a finished product of the manufactured 
articles of his section. The Representatives from New England 
want a considerable tariff upon shoes and manufactured leather 
goods, but proclaim loudly for free hides, As has been an- 
nounced by other gentlemen upon this floor, the articles that 
are denominated “raw material” by the protected industries are 
the finished product of somebody and are entitled to as much 
consideration as other things. Rough lumber is the finished 
product of the small sawmill man, and hides are the finished 
product of the farmer or the butcher who slaughters the cattle; 
iron ore is the finished product of the man who digs it from the 
earth, as is coal the finished product of the miner. 

Believing, as I do, in a tariff for revenue, and, viewed from 
any aspect of the case, the tariff being a tax—and, at best, a 
tax upon the consumer—it should be distributed equitably, cov- 
ering not only all the manufactured articles that enter into con- 
sumption, but, as well, upon the product of the farm and the 
mine and the field, so that the burdens of taxation might be 
evenly and equitably distributed; and, at the same time, the 
benefits that come from the incidental prvtection afforded 
should be reaped by men in every avocation. I hold that this 
discussion has emphasized the fact that if there is a free-trade 
party in this country it is the Republican and not the Demo- 
cratic party. This is necessarily so for the reason that the pro- 
tective policy put into execution places the duty of certain 
imports so high that it necessitates placing upon the free list a 
great number of articles that are legitimate subjects of taxation. 

If i were charged with the responsibility of writing a tariff 
bill, the number of commodities placed upon the free list would 
be very few in number and the rate of duty on the necessaries 
of life would be placed at an extremely low rate, while upon 
the luxuries it would be materially increased. There is, to my 
mind, no justification for a tax of 100 per cent upon woolen 
manufactures, for the reason that it is prohibitive and im- 
poses upon the consumer of a necessity a contribution, not to 
the Treasury of his country, but rather to the woolen manu- 
facturer. The tax levied in the Payne bill of $1.90 for 100 
pounds of sugar—one of the prime necessaries of life—the 
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amount consumed by the man having an income of $10 a week 
being practically equal to that of a man having an income of 
a hundred or a thousand a week, is not only unjust, but is ab- 
solutely burdensome, 

An import duty ranging from 30 to 65 per cent ad valorem 
upon those articles, including machinery, saws, files, belting, 
that enter into the manufacture of lumber without placing upon 
the manufactured article any duty at all, can not be defended, 
certainly, by a man who advocates the duty upon the first- 
named articles with any show of consistency. No one has 
claimed in this discussion that the placing of lumber upon 
the free list would cheapen the price to a single American 
consumer. With the tax upon this article in the tariff law 
now operative producing a revenue of more than $3,000,000 
in the year 1906, it is clearly a revenue duty. It is all very 
well to talk of decreasing expenditures—and, in my judg- 
ment, there are many places in the annual appropriation bills 
for considerable saving—still, it is utterly useless to suppose 
that the annual expenditures of the National Government are 
going to be materially reduced, for the reason that the Con- 
gress appropriates to meet the demands of the American publi@ 
Every citizen is proud of the growth and development of his 
country. No one supposes that our growth has reached the 
limit, or is going to be retarded in the future. Along with 
everything else, the expenses of the Government will increase 
rather than diminish. The greater part of the money neces- 
sary to meet these expenses now and for all time to come must 
be raised by tariff taxation. The lowering of the duties in this 
bill that are prohibitive will increase the revenue as surely as 
will the placing of a small tax upon a great many things that 
have been placed upon the free list. If not in the near future, 
at no distant day the American citizen is going to realize that 
the only policy that can be pursued that will raise an adequate 
amount of revenue to meet the expenses of government and 
at the same time inflict the minimum of burden upon the con- 
sumer will be by the adoption.of ‘a policy that makes the chief 
aim of a tariff bill the raising of revenue and relegates to the 
rear the theory of protection. 

This time, unfortunately, has not arrived, and a majority of 
the people of the United States at the last election commis- 
sioned the Republican party to write the laws for the next 
two years, it being a distinct understanding on the part of 
the people that the party wou d live up to the professions of its 
platform, that it would revise the tariff downward. The bill 
under consideration is evidence of the fact that the Republican 
party has not lived up to its part of the contract. As has been 
shown by the leader of the minority [Mr. CLarK], the average 
tax imposed by the bill under consideration is 14 per cent 
greater than the average of the Dingley bill, now operative, 
In other words, the Republican party has broken faith with the 
people; and I venture the prediction that the bill in anything 
like its present form made operative will result not in a reduc- 
tion of the price of the necessaries of life, but rather in an in- 
crease; and in a decrease rather than an increase of revenue. 
And these facts once understood by the American people will 
bring down upon the party now in powvr the just wrath of an 
outraged people that, it is to be hoped, will drive them from the 
place of power that they now occupy, and that those who are 
willing to give the people some measure of relief from the bur- 
densome taxation now imposed upon them will be intrusted 
with legislation. This bill admits in its very provisions that 
it is inadequate for the purposes for which it was framed, in 
that it provides for an issue of bonds to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. 

The title of the bill under consideration is “A bill to provide 

revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 

United States, and for other purposes.” I hold that the bill 
does not accomplish any of the purposes set out in the title, in 
that it does not provide and will not provide suricient revenue 
to meet the necessary expenses of the Government; it does 
not equalize duties, for the reason that the duties levied upon 
a great many articles are absolutely prohibitive, while upon 
others active competition can be maintained. It unquestion- 
ably encourages certain industries in the United States, but not 
all of its industries. 

I want to say in conclusion practically what I have formerly 
said, that I am unalterably opposed to the protective theory 
of tariff legislation, and that I believe that this bill should 
have been so amended as to raise a maximum revenue with 
a minimum burden of taxation upon the masses of the Ameri- 
can people; the rates of duty so adjusted as to deal fairly with 
both the producer and the consumer, and having in view due 
regard to the need of the Government. 
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The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES 0. PATTERSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 


Mr. PATTERSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I believe it was the late “ Sunset” Cox who 
described the protective tariff as the means of so picking the 
goose as to get the greatest amount of feathers with the least 
amount of squealing. 

Our Republican friends are showing by the present tariff )ill 
that they have reversed this policy; they are so picking the 
goose as to get the least amount of feathers with the greatest 
amount of squealing. Never before have there been heard in 
Washington so many protests and so loud from the protective 
geese who are being picked. They yield nothing to the necessity 
of the picking for the benefit of the Government. They consider 
as nothing the needs of the country. Their own selfish interests 
alone control their motives and their actions. Furthermore, 
they are infusing the same spirit that actuates themselves into 
their Representatives to an alarming degree. 

This whole tariff legislation has developed into a high car- 
nival of grab. It might almost be said that it is an equally 
high carnival of graft. Indeed, it is a pure system of legislative 
graft, whereby the favored few are enriched at the expense of 
the many. It fully justifies the charge in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1892, a platform on which the party won gloriously, 
that the protective tariff is unconstitutional and a fraud, and 
that it results in the robbery of the many for the benefit of the 
few. 

CARNIVAL OF GRAFT. 

If the principles of that platform, which is the principle of 
practically all Democratic platforms, could be carried out and 
a tariff levied “for revenue only,” it would be an easy matter to 
take care of the expenses of the Government, and the doings of 
Congress during its enactment would be as a summer sea to an 
equinoctial storm in comparison with the present carnival of 
graft. If the very able Ways and Means Committee of this 
House wanted to draft a tariff for revenue only, they could do 
it and do it well within a few days. It could be passed within 
a few days more, and before the summer sun rises on the 
horizon business would begin to adjust itself and in a short 
while the country would move on commercially as if nothing 
unusual had happened. 

The shame of it is that this committee, backed up by a major- 
ity of this House, with all the great ability in the committee 
and in the House, is deliberately attempting to foist upon the 
country a tariff bill for the benefit of the special interests whose 
money and whose votes largely sustain the Republican party. 
They have proceeded after the biblical axiom that “The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib.” They have 
not considered the great masses of the people in framing this 
bill. They have not considered the consumer at all. They have 
not considered any man or any industry whose wishes have not 
been made known fo them directly. 

If they had been framing a tariff bill designed to raise reve- 
nue, they would not have needed months of hearings and other 
months of such political logrolling as are now disgracing be 
lobbies of Congress. Why, you can hardly get to the Ways and 
Means Committee for the hordes of representatives of various 
interests sent here to have different schedules fixed according 
to their wishes. This method of building a system of revenue 
by interests seeking each its own advantage is utterly sub- 
versive of that great principle of government that “ that govern- 
ment-is best which governs least.” The contrary of this prin- 
ciple is equally true—that that government is worst which 
governs most. 

VORACIOUS PROTECTION. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard more than once from Repub- 
licans on this floor that Washington and Jefferson, Madisoy and 
Monroe, Jackson and Taylor were wedded to the doctrine of pro- 
tection. Their official papers and other public utterances have 
been pointed to in proof of the assertion. Why, sir, the protec- 
tion those great men advocated was as different from the xind 
we have had served up to us for the last forty years as night 
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is from day. The protection they favored was invoked so as to 
enable the people of the newly born Republic to become inde- 
pendent of the exactions placed upon them by the manufacturers 
of the old country. There was neither grab nor graft in the 
protection they stood for. Their clamor arose from the prompt- 
ings of purest patriotism. The protection foisted upon this 
country to-day reminds me of the words Goethe puts into the 
mouth of Mephistopheles when he makes him say : 

The church is blessed with a strong digestion— 

Gorge it ever so much, there is no congestion ; 

Whole lands it has swallowed already, and yet 

Has never been able its fill to get. 

What has the protective tariff done for this country? Our 
friends on the other side contend it has made this country great 
and prosperous. I deny the premises on which this conclusion 
is built. I contend that we have become prosperous in spite 
of the protective tariff. The wonderful development of the 
country, partly through immigration, the growth of cities from 
villages, and the rise of new communities, the ever-increasing 
demands and necessities of our people, the distinctly American 
ideas of domestic comfort, these and a hundred other agencies 
have brought about the great increase in manufacturing in- 
dustries. I make the assertion that this increase is due to 
natural expansion and not to any tariff. It is due to the genius 
of the American people, not to tariff legislation. 

COST OF LIVING INCREASED. 

Wages have increased, of course, because with the ever- 
increasing demand for skilled as well as unskilled labor this 
was bound to come, but the cost of living has grown out of all 
proportion to the increase in wages. Dun’s Index Numbers, 
the publication of which, I regret to say, has been discontinued 
for nearly a year, have been accepted as standard authority 
everywhere. According to these the cost of living increased 
from 1897, the year of the Dingley tariff, to November, 1906, as 
follows: 


| | $75. 51 
1606 oa cite eee nn esse sees coeeeneneenennemee 79. 94 
SOD ce sical eer tee etter ent tnt PE AE 80. 42 
BOD oar csencrenctescr en esercser escent an menincnciqpetasaresarensnanarabenmn enedmarcetavin antes 95. 30 
DOE cacti errr cere enna ance iemensas eiannecaretiad 95. 67 
1902 ...... nnn enn nnn ee 101. 59 
2B nn cicsicicseitisiat vestnliginn actinides mcintrentinininner tain tpepinihainician enn tpiliapunaliaainahin 100. 36 
BOG a cectitaniecnnnest pe eecrememacetmeip nae caeeipen tee Aa a IESE 100. 36 
Sevember 1, 1906 inne ewe ero nee wewesocnere= 106. 68 


These amounts represent prices of breadstuffs, meats, dairy 


products, other foodstuffs, clothing, metals, and miscellaneous | 


items. Another compilation made by the Bureau of Labor, and 
based on statistics gathered from 2,567 families, makes the 
showing of the food cost per workingman’s family: 





Year. Amount. | Per cent. 
WOU. cachébtibihiiascinceqlibttnssuddpecedadbutocstnbanubine $842.75 110.3 
BOGE... .ctccdibintitiba ntichantsideiiianiticiacnitidinmnuinbiiaandiil 347.10 111.7 
BOGE... cccctiniantiicnditiinnimmctinintiinimithetinocinginnitiintaiantin 349.27 112.4 
I cael iecia a Di ae ltl atin 359.53 115.7 
SOI encase ca a si ile oct ar atin, apnea 874.75 120.6 





years 1890 to 1899. ‘These figures show conclusively how, out 
of all proportion to whatever increase there may have been in 
wages, the purchasing power of the dollar has diminished in 
the decade following the enactment of the Dingley tariff law. 
We hear a great deal, Mr. Chairman, about how the standard 
of living among American workingmen has been raised; but 
what is the use of that if the means of attaining that standard 
are not forthcoming? Better the dollar with which you can 
purchase what you need than the two dollars that will not suf- 
fice for that purpose. 
FARMER AND WORKINGMAN NOT BENEFITED. 


Coming down to what the tariff proposed by the pending bill 
represents, one does not know whether to wonder most at the 
effrontery with which it is put forth as a redemption of the 
pledge made by the Republican party to the people of the 
United States that the burden of taxation should be lightened 
or the ingenuity with which the Committee on Ways and Means 
has sought to conceal the fact that the very opposite has been 
the result of its labors. One thing is quite certain: Whoever 
may be benefited by the operation, it is neither the workingman 
nor the farmer, nor yet anybody except the already heavily pro- 
tected favorites, whose liberal contributions to Republican cam- 
paign funds have placed the party under obligations to give 
quid pro quo. 

In the fourteen schedules of this tariff bill there are only five 
in which the average ad valorem rate of duty has not been 
increased. In but one of these schedules, that relating to wood, 
has there been a material reduction; in the other four—chem- 
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icals, metals, tobacco, and wool—the reductions are merely 
nominal, ranging from 0.10 to 0.92 per cent, while the average in- 
creases in the other nine range from 0.26 to 5.27 per cent. The 
average ad valorem increase of all the schedules is, as has been 
repeatedly stated on this floor, 1.56 per cent. 

I venture the assertion, Mr. Chairman, that in the whole 
history of legislation, from the foundation of the Government 
down to the present moment, there has never been presented 
80 bald a case of false pretenses as this bill. Instead of offering 
revision downward the revision is upward. Instead of being 
a revenue producer it is a revenue reducer; instead of cutting 
down taxes on articles of consumption in use by the common 
people it lessens the duties on articles of luxury, such as 
foreign soaps, perfumeries, and the like. It is “neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, nor even good red herring.” It is a fraud and 
a sham and a disgrace to any party pretending to act in obe- 
dience to the mandate of the voters. 

THE MANDATE OF THE PEOPLE. 


For, let it not be forgotten, Mr. Chairman, that every con- 
vention, whether Republicans, or Democrats, or Independents, or 
of whatever other political persuasion, held in every one of the 
States and Territories of this Union, either directly and explic- 
itly demanded a revision of the tariff, or, as in the case of the 
Republicans, committed itself to that policy by indorsing and 
emphasizing the utterances and promises contained in the Re- 
publican national platform. Parturiunt montes, et nascit ridic- 
ulus mus! Surely, Mr. Chairman, this is the most ridiculous, 
the most contemptible mouse, that could have come forth from 
the laboring mountain ycleped the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. 

It is not surprising that from every part of the country, from 
every class of its population, come up protests against this make- 
shift. No one is satisfied. Even the interests whom this bill 
was most designed to please are disgruntled because of the 
clumsy construction of the schedules; perhaps, too, because 
they did not get quite as much “pap” as they had expected. 
The loudest outcry comes from the “ultimate consumer,” and 
properly so, for that unfortunate individual “gets it in the 
neck” right straight along. Among them the farmer has the 
best right to complain. 

The committee takes the hides of his cattle and puts them 
on the free list, but takes good care not to take the tax off the 
leather into which those hides are tanned nor off the shoes 
into which that leather is converted. It cuts in half the duty on 
barley, thereby inviting the importation of that cereal, with a 
consequent reduction in the market price of the domestic article, 
but it does not increase the tax on beer, into the manufacture 
It reduces the duty on cabbages one- 
third. Why? Nobody can tell, unless it be a fear that the 
farmer is making too much money. 

It takes from the free list and places on the dutiable list 
certain ingredients used in the manufacture of fertilizers, 
which will put a tax on the farmers of my State of about 
$300,000. This is a direct and brutal blow at the South, espe- 
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TAXES OUT OF ALL PROPORTION. 

It taxes to the limit the manufactured product which the 
farmer has to use in a dozen different forms. The cotton-cloth 
schedule in this bill is a thing so weird that it gives the shivers 
to anyone trying to decipher its hidden meanings. So appelling 
is it that everybody is giving it a kick, and, if report be true, 
the bantling is to be taken home and recast in less repulsive 
shape. On socks and stockings the tax is increased all the way 
from 25 to 50 per cent, and, mark you, the largest increase is 
on the cheaper, grades, on those grades which the farmer and 
his family use the most. On woolens and worsteds the duty is 
so high that the farmer’s suit of clothes will cost him more 
money than ever; and so all along the line. But the committee 
has graciously left the duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat and 
corn, the imports of which practically amount to nething. On 
agricultural implements the duty has been reduced from 20 to 
15 per cent, so that the International Harvester trust, which 
controls the market, sha lose but a fraction of its enormous 
profits, profits which it squeezes out of the American farmer in 
order to enable it to sell in foreign markets its goods at lower 
rates than -he pays, thereby making it easier for the foreign 
agriculturists while keeping the screws on at home. 

On those things that enter into everyday consumption of the 
humblest home the tax is as heavy as ever, and in some in- 
stances heavier. It has been proclaimed with a great flourish 
of trumpets that the duty on sugar has been reduced. Well, 
there has been a reduction of five one-hundredths of 1 per cent 
on the refined article, the total importations of which, in 1908, 
amounted to but 6,076,622 pounds, of the value of $265,317. On 
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the raw material, however, of which we imported 3,712,624,174 
pounds of the value of $88,641,478, there has been no reduction. 
LOOKING OUT FOR REPUBLICAN PETS. 


The American Sugar Refining Company—which is the sugar 
trust—does not care a cent what Congress does with the refined. 
If the duty on raw and refined were cut in half, it would mean 
that the trust would have to sell its product cheaper for fear of 
the competition of the foreign refiner. Imports would probably 
increase, and, as the duty on sugar is purely a revenue duty, 
the Treasury would be the gainer by the operation. Thus both 
the Government and the “ ultimate consumer” would be bene- 
fited. But that is not the kind of revision the Ways and Means 
Committee was engaged in. It had to look out for its pets, and 
the sugar trust is one of them. 

On gloves the duty is heaviest on the cheaper grades; it is 
lightest on those elegant manufactures which only the rich can 
afford to buy. It is the same in the case of silk stockings. Dia- 
mionds and pearls pay a duty of only 10 per cent. The reason 
given for this absurdly low tax is that it discourages smuggling. 
I would put a tax of not less than 50 per cent on diamonds and 
pearls, and then make the penalty for smuggling them so severe 
that none but hardened criminals would dare to take the risk 
of defrauding the Government in this manner. On all articles 
which in the main are for the use of wealthy people I would put 
the tax as high as ever possible, and on those that are needed 
by the people of small means I would make it as low as possible. 
This is not class legislation in any sense of the word; it is just 
and fair legislation, an equitable distribution of the burdens 
of taxation, and I venture the assertion that such a policy would 
inure to the benefit of the national exchequer. 

THE RICH MAN’S TOYS. 


Paintings and statuary are taxed in the Dingley tariff at 20 
per cent ad valorem; the rate is unchanged in the pending bill. 
If one of our multimillionaires imports a painting or a piece 
of statuary, for which he has paid in Europe, say, $100,000, he 
pays a duty equal to one-fifth of the purchase price. Why 
should he not pay 50 per cent? Because, it is said, such things 
have an educational value. Then, I say, Mr. Chairman, if an 
importation of that kind is made by, or for the benefit of, the 
Government of the United States, or for a public art gallery, 
let it come in free; but if one of our Creesuses wants it for his 
private delectation, let him pay the proper sort of tax for it 
into the Treasury. That is a revenue tax. I would not for the 
world lay an embargo on anything that will tend to elevate and 
refine the taste of the people, but I have no special sympathy 
for the art collector unless thereby the public is benefited; cer- 
tainly not, so long as the workingmen and the farmers are taxed 
to the very top notch for the necessaries of life. 

HUMORS OF THE FREE LIST. 

Mr. Chairman, the free list of this bill has already been so 
riddled by ridicule and scorn that in sheer pity I would almost 
hesitate to add my arrow to the many that have pierced it. One 
hardly knows whether to laugh at its absurdities or cry over 
the insult it offers to the sense of decency and justice of our 
people. In juxtaposition, uncut diamonds and free hides are 
there. Free hides represent a percentage of the farmer’s labor; 
uncut diamonds represent nothing at all that enters into the life 
of the common people. Ivory tusks are on the free list. I 
suppose not a great many of these have been imported hitherto, 
but, sir, now that a certain distinguished American citizen of 
the Nimrod type has started for the elephants’ lair, it is to be 
expected that tusks will be coming in by the shipload, and a 
duty on them would be a pure revenue producer. 

There are leeches. To bring in those animals free of duty 
and thus encourage their importation when we have right here 
leeches that are sucking the blood of our workingmen and our 
farmers, as I have tried to show; that, sir, is little short of an 
outrage. It looks like adding insult to injury. That lifeboats 
are put on the free list is quite logical from a Republican point 
of view, for the party will need them for the voyage up Salt 
River in the fall of 1910. It is a good thing, too, that rags can 
come in free, for if the tax on woolen clothing remains as high 
as it is, and all the other taxes are in keeping with that, I fear 
the demand for rags will become abnormal among the wage- 
earners. Why skeletons should come in free I do not quite un- 
derstand, for if the Republican party emptied its closets of their 
contents, surely the supply of skeletons would far exceed the 
demand. And they have put spunk on the free list. Well, who 
knows; they may need a lot of that commodity when they face 
their constituents after perpetrating such a legislative abortion 
as this bill. 

But tea and coffee and the ordinary spices that are used to 
prepare the workingman’s meals the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has taken off the free list and put a duty on the unground 
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article of 30 per cent ad valorem, and 23 cents per pound in 
addition if they are brought in ground. Talk about the mills 
of the gods grinding exceedingly fine! Why, sir, they are not a 
circumstance to the pulverization that has been applied to the 
workingman’s necessities in this bill. The subject is inex. 
haustible, but I can dwell on this phase of it no longer. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL. 


Mr. Chairman, there should not be in legislation of this 
character, any more than in legislation of any other kind, spe- 
cial privileges for favored classes. The people of this country, 
of whatever section and whatever stratum of society, are enti- 
tled to equal rights. They have shown in the past that they can 
hold their own under adverse circumstances if dealt by equi- 
tably. The history of legislation for nearly half a century, with 
but brief intermission, during the control of the Government by 
the Democratic party, has been a succession of enactments for 
the benefit of the trusts. It has been government of the trusts, 
for the trusts, and by the trusts, instead of for and by the 
people. 

The South has not changed its time-honored position in this 
respect. Its principles in regard to tariff construction have 
undergone no change. The insinuation that its Representatives 
in this House or in the other branch of Congress are disposed to 
sell the birthright of fair dealing to all the people for a mess 
of pottage in shape of special advantages to southern indus- 
tries is.as unwarranted as it is malicious. If the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House or the Finance Committee of 
the Senate will produce a tariff for revenue only, such a meas- 
ure will find the South aligned in its favor to the very last man. 
But, sir, when a bill is put before us such as this one, southern 
Members of Congress would be derelict in their duty to the in- 
terests of their constituents if they did not seek to place them 
on an equal footing with the people of other sections of the 
country. In the words of one of the distinguished Senators 
from Texas [Mr. Bartey} in the Senate a few days ago: 

Whatever the principle may be upon which you frame a tariff meas- 
ure, it should bear equally on all sections and on all articles. If it is 
a blessing, then all sections should equally share it; if it be a burden, 
then all sections should equally bear it. It does not compromise our 
prtnstotes for us to demand that you shall apply your eetncipies im- 
partially and fairly. 

Every Member of this body, every Representative from every 
State, every Delegate from every Territory knows that the 
people of this great Nation are looking with eager, longing 
eyes to the Congress of the United States for relief from the 
financial conditions that for well-nigh two years have checked 
progress, hindered enterprise, planted fear in the hearts of men, 
and turned backward the long march of a blessed prosperity. 

They all know, the capitalists who are the prime ministers 
of our business empire, the captains of industry who lead in the 
peaceful contest of the millions that toil in the store or factory, 
in the mine or field, that the thunderclap of 1907, which in 
time of profoundest peace and prosperity halted our onward 
course, shattered the fortunes of generations in almost the 
twinkling of an eye, struck work from the wanting hands of 
thousands and food from the mouths of multiplied thousands, 
is still an unforgotten terror where two short years ago all life 
was golden with plenty, and where all life was golden sunshine 
the shadow of the cloud hangs low and hearts grow sick with 
hope deferred. The promised return of prosperity has been 
postponed time and again to the meetings, first, of nomina- 
ting conventions of the two great political parties, then until 
the result of the national elections was known, a third time to 
the inauguration of a new administration, and the last hope and 
expectation of the waiting people are in the action that this 
Congress shall take, in the relief it shall provide at this special 
session. 

In war or peace, no such responsibility has ever before resied 
upon a Congress of the United States. No previous situation 
has ever before been so serious; no previous conditions have 
been so dangerous. In the panics of the earlier years of tlie 
Union the storm has been confined within narrow limits and 
ranges, outside of which were growth and peace. Then ouly 
the unsound fell before the force of the storm, the strong bend- 
ing while it made its swift passage and rising in unimpaired 
vigor to greater strength and higher growth. But the panic of 
1907 was Union wide; it spared none; it has left its scars on 
every profession, occupation, and trade; it has taken comfort 
out of every home, and is as insatiate as the daughter of the 
horse leech, for the end is not yet, unless we end it. 

Though experience of past dead republics has gone before us 
as the pillar of cloud led the marching columns of the chose? 
people, chough reason and revelation have been as the pillar of 
fire to cover us from the darkness of the night, we have gone 
astray under a Republican leadership; and in that party CANNON 
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is mightier than all the canons of logic and all the warning 
wrecks of history. You have builded a tariff wall around the 
Nation that you thought “horse high, pig tight, and bull 
strong,” but the panic of 1907, your own morganatic offspring, 
overleaped its highest towers or crept in as water under the 
Gatun dam;and now you want to drive out hard times with 
the tools with which you built the wall, bale out the stagnation 
with little cups of silver. 

In this dark hour of national, commercial, manufacturing, 
and individual perplexity the Democratic party tells you of 
your sins in no unkind upbraiding. We told you so in spirit, 
but with the dim hope that you would see and turn from the 
errors of your way, reach out your hands to Democracy for 
help, and that fair, unsullied priestess of the people will draw 
you from the slough of despondency into which, in the mad 
chase of the golden calf, you have pulled your mother country. 

In the words of the good old hymn that has comforted so 
many hearts sick with sin and with the excesses of sin, we in- 
vite you, “ Return, O wanderer, return; ” and we will show you 
the right road, cleanse you from all filthiness of the political 
flesh, put your feet on the rock of eternal right, a new robe 
upon you, and a new song in your mouths. You have the num- 
bers; you have the discipline; you have the party whips to 
drive through the bill dictated and drafted by the oligarchs of 
your party; but as surely as you do, history will hold you re- 
sponsible and put a brand upon your memories worse than that 
upon the brow of Cain, for he slew only his brother, but you 
will have destroyed beyond renewal the prosperity of your 
country. 

“Lack of confidence” has been pleaded as the cause of all 
the panies within my recollection, but none has been bold enough 
to ask, none venturesome enough to say, Why and what the lack 
of confidence? And to-day, from ocean to ocean, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, there is another lack of confidence being born—a 
lack of confidence in the capacity and patriotism of the rulers 
of the Nation to preserve and perpetuate government of the 
people, for the people, by the people. History will record only 
one of these two excuses for you—either you are, as Belshazzar, 
drunken with power, looking upon the tariff spoils that are to 
be wrung from the South for the luxury of your tables, not 
knowing that the handwriting is upon the wall above, or that, 
delirious with the possessions of the gambler, you are staking 
the prosperity of your country, equality of opportunity of its 
people, and thus violating the trust confided to your keeping. 


The Tariff Bill. 








SPEECH 
OF 


HON. IRVINE L. LENROOT, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or RepresentATIveEs, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LENROOT said: 

Mr. CHArmMAN: I deem it proper to extend in the Recorp a 
brief statement concerning my position upon the present tariff 
bill. I shall vote for the same, not because I believe that it is 
a full compliance with the pledges made by the Republican 
party for a revision of the tariff, for, in my opinion, it is not. It 
is, I believe, an improvement over the present Dingley law, and 
for that reason it will receive my vote. The people of the 
country expected, and they had a right to expect, a revision of 
the tariff that would not only protect the interests of the manu- 
facturers of this country, but one that would have due regard 
for the interests of the consumers as well. The tariff rates upon 
articles of necessity should never exceed the difference between 
cost of production at home and abroad. For many years this 
has been a cardinal principle of the Republican party. The de- 
mand for revision arose from the belief that, upon a great many 
articles of necessity, the present tariff rates were excessive. 
The present bill does make substantial reductions in many of 
the schedules. The metal schedule has been so reduced as to 
be of material benefit to the consumer, although the rates in 
the present bill are unquestionably higher than necessary, if 
meagured by the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad. The duty upon lumber has been reduced. Pulp and 
print paper have been reduced to a point where competition 
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from Canada will prevent excessive profits to the American 
manufacturers. Oil has been placed upon the free list, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Committee on Rules and the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the Speaker of the House to deny 
the House an opportunity of voting upon this question. The 
rates upon agricultural machinery have been materially reduced. 
These are substantial reductions and more than counterbalance 
the increases that have been made. 

The principal increases in rates are upon gloves, hosiery, and 
spices. The increase of the duty upon these articles, in my 
judgment, is absolutely indefensible, and if the Committee on 
Rules had given the House an opportunity to vote upon the 
schedules containing these articles, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the rates would have been reduced. The rates on gloves 
rang? from 40 per cent to 594 per cent ad valorem. If there is 
any reason why gloves valued at $1 per dozen pairs should pay 
a duty of $5.50 per dozen pairs, it has not been explained to this 
House. The heavy increase of the duty on spices is unwar- 
ranted. I trust that before this bill shall finally pass both 
Houses these schedules will be reduced to at least the rates im- 
posed under the Dingley law. 

There are a large number of rates that have not been changed 
in any respect from those imposed under the Dingley law. 
Among these are manufactured woolens, upon which the pres- 
ent duties are outrageously high. To illustrate: The tariff rate 
upon ready-made clothing is.over 76 per cent ad valorem. This 
could be substantially reduced and still afford proper protec- 
tion to American manufacturers, Theodore Justice, of Phila- 
delphia, is one of the chief advocates for high protection upon 
woolens. His testimony before the Ways and Means Committee 
covers many pages of the volume published. He filed with that 
committee a letter written by him asserting that American 
ready-made clothing is the best and cheapest in the world. I 
quote from the letter: 

There is no other place in the world where so valuable a suit (all 
wool) can be bought for less money, or any for the same price, con- 
sidering how well made and tailored such a suit is. 

It is true that Mr. Whitman, another prominent advocate of 
high protection upon manufactured woolens, asserted that Mr. 
Justice was mistaken in that statement, but surely he could not 
have been so greatly mistaken as to necessitate a tariff of 76 
per cent upon ready-made clothing. There are many other 
schedules in the bill concerning which this same comment might 
be made. 

What the tariff duties should be to properly protect the 
American producer can not be ascertained from any evidence 
laid before Congress or in the possession of its committees. 
It is not claimed that the schedules in this bill have been con- 
structed with knowledge upon the part of the committee of 
the difference between cost of production at home and abread. 
We can readily ascertain that many of the rates in this bill 
are excessive. To what point reductions could be made and 
still afford proper protection to American producers is a very 
difficult question. 

The need of a tariff commission composed of expert investi- 
gators is demonstrated by a study of this bill and the hearings 
thereon. That the Committee on Ways and Means has been 
industrious is conceded by all. That it has practically no in- 
formation concerning the difference between costs of produc- 
tion at home and abroad is admitted by the committee. It 
reported in favor of a duty upon coffee equal to the export duty 
levied by the country producing it, and yet no member of. the 
committee could inform the House what the duty on coffee 
would be from any country under such a provision. 

I believe this will be the last tariff bill enacted under the 
present system—-a system where there is little consideration of 
rates upon their merits and selfish considerations become para- 
mount to the common good. If each schedule could be con- 
sidered upon its merits, without the trading of votes, and with 
full information from a tariff commission, we would have a far 
better bill. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the bill, if enacted into law, will cer- 
tainly create a feeling of hostility upon the part of other nations 
toward the United States. These sections do away with all 
possibility of reciprocal arrangements and concessions. They 
unjustly ask of other countries to give to this country all the 
privileges that are extended to any other country without our 
giving anything in return. Instead of proposing mutual con- 
cessions in a spirit of friendship for the interests of all, we 
lift a club. I trust that before this bill goes from Congress to 
the President it will be materially amended in this respect. 

The “drawback” section should be entitled “A section per- 
mitting large combinations to import articles from abroad with- 
out paying the duty thereon.” The “drawback” section in the 
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‘Dingley law goes quite as far as can be justified from any 
standpoint. To extend the “drawback ” feature to articles ex- 
ported made from domestic material, conditioned only that in 
some part of the country the same concern has imported like 
materials and manufactured them, means simply that any cor- 
poration importing materials in one part of the country and 
manufacturing them for domestic consumption, and exporting 
manufactured domestic materials at the same time in another 
section, shall have the privilege of escaping tariff duties, and 
is an encouragement to such corporation to sell their manu- 
factured products cheaper abread than at home. 

It is to be regretted that the Democratic side failed to use the 
opportunity it had to aid in perfecting this bill and be of some 
real service to the country, but, as in the past, that party, loud 
in its professions when seeking votes, could not unite its mem- 
bership when the time came for action. 

The Democratic plan for tariff revision, as evidenced by the 
motion to recommit this bill, is impracticable and visionary, and 
was condenmed by the country by an overwhelming majority in 
the last election. 

The passage of this bill at this time is not the final vote upon 
tariff revision that will be taken in this House at this special 
session. When this bill shall have been returned from the 
Senate, modified in form, as it no doubt will be, the Members of 
this House will] have an opportunity to register their votes for 
or against the bill as it shall then be framed. If at that time 
the bill is an improvement over existing law, from the stand- 
point of the people, it will receive my vote; otherwise, not. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


CHARLES H. 


OF WISCONS 


HON. 


WEISSE, 


In THE House or RepresenTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
age the industries of the United States, 
Mr. WEISSE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am a tanner—am interested in operating a 
tannery. It would be to my personal advantage to be relieved 
from the exaction of the beef trust, from the encroachments on 
my line of business. If this were the only reason, however, to 
induce me to favor free hides, I have no hesitancy in saying, in 
order to avoid the charge to further my own personal interests, 
I would vote against free hides. There are other and more 
powerful arguments which compel me to support free hides. 

I am here to represent my constituents. My agricultural dis- 
trict is interested largely in dairying. For the reasons I now 
give as representing the wishes of my constituents and standing 


equalize duties, and encour- 
and for-other purposes. 


for what I believe to be the basic principles of Democracy, I | 
4} Packer's profit on one canner cow 


favor taking the tariff off of imported hides. 

I have given this subject much consideration and study and 
challenge contradiction of the statement I propose now to make 
and am prepared to sustain by evidence inserted in the Recorp. 

These tables are taken from the Daily Farmers and Drovers’ 
Journal, January 15, 1909. 

Hide prices are taken from the Hide and Leather Publishing 
Company. 

This meat is used for canned corn beef, extract of beef, and 
other canning purposes, which sell canned from 5 to 10 cents a 
pound, wholesale, and if given in detail would show a greater 
profit. 

Statement of sale and dressing of a canner cow from southern 
and western branded cattle, lowest price in Chicago market in 
1895 : 

CREDIT. 
By one branded G. 8S. hide, 60 pounds, at 8 cents per pound__ 
By four quarters of beef, 400 pounds, at 3 cents per pound____ 


By one head and tongue- 
By all other offal 


$4. 80 
12. 00 


To one canner cow, 850 pounds, at 75 cents per 100 
pounds 

To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, etc 

pee ee 
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How much did the farmer get for the hide? 

Who gets the benefit of advance in hides? 

Statement of sale and dressing of a canner cow from branded 
cattle, lowest price in Chicago market, 1906: 


CREDIT. 
By one branded G. 8. cowhide, 60 pounds, at $14.11 per 100 
pounds 


By four quarters of beef, 400 pounds, at 3 cents per pound 
By one head and tongue 
By all other offal 


DEBIT. 


To one canner cow, 850 pounds, at 75 cents per 100 
pounds 

To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, etc 

To feed and petty incidentals 


Total 


Packer's profit 


How much did the farmer get for the hide? 

Who gets the benefit of 15 per cent on these hides? 

Statement of sale and dressing of canner cows, lowest price 
per hundred, sold in Chicago market from dairy States in 1895: 


CREDIT. 


By one native G. 8. hide, 70 pounds, at $8.75 per 100 pounds____ $6. 13 
By four quarters beef, 400 pounds, at $4 per 100 pounds 16. 00 
By one head, tongue, . 60 
ee Ween GE Gene halstichcintetdindnininbeediaebins ae 


. 73 
DEBIT. 


To one canner cow, 900 pounds, at 75 cents = 100 pounds_ - B 
To one slaughtering dressing 
To feed and petty incidental expenses 


Packer's profit 

How much did the farmer get for the hide? 

Who get the benefits? 

Did the beef investigation bring this out? 

Statement of sale and dressing of canner cows, lowest 
per hundred, sold in Chicago from dairy States in 1906: 


CREDIT. 


unds, at $14.96 per 100 pounds___ $10. 47 
pounds, at 4 cents  - pound... 16.00 


By one native cowhide, 70 pou 
By four quarters of beef, 4 
By head and tongue 

By all other offal 


Total 


To one cow, live, 900 pounds, 


To slaughtering and dressing, etc 
To feed and petty incidental expenses 


Total 


How much did the farmer get for the hide? 

Who gets the benefit of 15 per cent duty? 

This statement, taken from the Reroorp, no doubt 
prime beef steer : 


was 


Cnricaco Live Srock EXCHANGE, 
OFFICE OF THE SBPCRETARY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, !!! 

Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offa!, pro- 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illincis at 
a post-mortem examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on ()c\o- 
ber 23, 1908. 
Owner, Lee L. S. Com. Co. 

Sold to M. C. Dea. 

CREDIT. 


By four quarters of beef, 765 pounds, OD $49 72 

By butter stock, 38 unds, at $8. ‘ 3 
de, 79 pounds, at $11.38 

By head, tongue, etc 


To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass— +. 97 
To feed and petty incidental expenses. .18 


Ravcuirre Broruegrs, Derter, Kans. 


If hides were placed on the free list, they will be no lower, 
as calfskins when placed on the free list did not decline, but 
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advanced 20 to 30 per cent, where dutiable hides declined 70 per 
cent. - 

Free hides means that the American farmer and laborer can 
buy his leather as cheap as the foreigner, which he can not do 
now on account of the drawback. His harness costs him $4 
more than the foreigner buys it for, with the drawback, made 
out of American leather. 

Hlides declined from 14 cents in 1906 to 6 cents in 1908, and 
were exported with 15 per cent duty; advanced again to 12 
cents in 1909. 

Hides were 44 cents in 1890, declined to 3} cents in 1893, and 
advanced to 10 cents in 1897, when they were on the free list. 

I am not attempting to give the average price of canner cows 
throughout the year, and I admit they are higher much of the 
time. At such times, however, few are on the market. Most of 
the canner cows come in the fall, and then it is that the prices 
are forced down to the prices I have given, and great numbers 
of cows are sold. Packers will force cattle low when there are 
heivy receipts in yards, as there are no other buyers for them. 

in this discussion of the duty on hides some confusion of 
thought results from not considering cattle from the dairy 
States as a question apart from cattle raised for beef on the 
ranches. Beef cattle are fattened scientifically and shipped to 
western stock yards fully fattened for market when they are 
only 2 to 4 years old. These beef cattle bring good prices, 
ranging from $6 to $7 per 100 pounds. In beef cattle the value 
of the hide is from one-sixth to one-tenth the value of the an- 
imal as he stands on the hoof. 

In dairy cattle conditions are radically different. The farmer 
in the dairy States is not in any sense the manufacturer of beef 
and hides. He is a producer of milk, butter, and cheese. The 
cow is the dairy farmer’s manufacturing mechanism. When 
the dairy cow becomes old and unproductive, the farmer ships 
her to the packers’ stock yards to be slaughtered. These ani- 
mals are known in the trade as “canner cows,” which means 
that the beef from these animals can only be utilized for canned 
beef. In animals of this character, the value of the hide is a 
much larger proportion of the total value of the animal, because 
the creature is old and worn out, while the hide is mature and 
makes good leather. The prices paid for prime beef cattle and 
those paid for canner cows are matters of daily record. The 
live-stock commission firms of Chicago and other slaughtering 
centers publish reports, and there are drovers’ and stock-yards 
mpers in Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and East St. Louis. 
Hide prices paid by tanners for hides are also a matter of daily 
record. It is therefore possible to get accurate figures showing 
the prices packers pay for cattle on the hoof and the prices they 
exact for hides. From this source I have prepared tables, 
which are in the Recorp, showing prices of cattle and hides for 
a period of years. <A study of these tables will show that while 
the hides from choice beef cattle raised in the cattle States 
represent only a small proportion of the value of the animal, 
the dairy farmers’ worn-out cattle have more value in the 
hide than in the carcass, and frequently pay less for the whole 
animal than they get for the hide alone. 

But the figures show that the packer pays the dairy farmer 
prices not based on the high hide value, but upon the extremely 
low beef value of the animal. 
that where a large number of sellers are compelled to compete 
with each, and the buyers are few and work in combination 
with each other, selling prices are low, while buyers’ profits are 
large, 

The packers are realizing that they hold the hide markets of 
the country in the hollow of their hands, the only check upon 
them being the possibility of imports of hides. The higher the 
tariff on hides the more certain is their monopoly. But the 
packers are not satisfied with their tremendous hide profits; 
they are going further. To-day they now own or control 27 
tanneries in the United States and are negotiating for more, 
and are only waiting to hear from Washington that hides will 
be taxed to gobble up all the tanneries in the country. To-day the 
packers are making sole, harness, side, upper, and patent leather, 
and it is reported that they recently have bought a large in- 
terest in a chain of New England shoe factories. Because of 
their control of the basic raw material of the industry, aided 
and abetted by an iniquitous tariff, they are establishing a 
monopoly in leather, shoes, harness, and all other leather goods 
that will exact tribute from every man, woman, and child in 
the country. A tax on coffee hits only those who drink it, and 
the same may be said on almost every item on the dutiable 
list. But rich and poor, millionaire and laborer alike, must 
wear shoes, and if you give the packers control of the business, 
they will exact tribute from every human being during all the 
years of his life, from the cradle to the grave. 


It is a well-understood principle | 
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The Tariff Bill. 


OF 
HON. THOMAS U. SISSON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 8, 1909. 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SISSON said: ‘ 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: On April 
5 the following colloquy occurred on the floor of this Heuse 
between the gentleman from Kansas and myself, which is found 
on page 1090 of the Recorp: 


Mr. CALDERHEAD. * * * There is all that vast land of the 
richer by nature than any other land the sun shines on; with 
traditions, with great men, with rich land, with easy docile 
what have you done with your rich inheritance? 

These men in frost-bitten New England, not by the favor of a sun 
that shines summer and winter like yours, not by the favor of a soil 
that is measureless in its richness, not by favor of a gentle climate or 
great opportunity, not by favor of rivers that can carry their produce 
to the sea, but by toil and labor, the men in these little frost-bitten 
States have accumulated two-thirds of the wealth of the Nation, 
while you, with waterfalls enough to run all the machinery necessary 
for all the cotton that could be made on all your wide acres, ship two- 
thirds of your crop to some other country and sell it there. 

What have you done with your land? 

Mr. Sisson. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. Sisson. Will the gentleman tell this House what 


South, 
heroic 
labor ; 


would become 


of the smoking factories aid humming looms in New England if the 
South should manufacture ali of her vast product? 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. Do not be uneasy for a moment about New Eng 
land. She has taken care of herself from the day the Pilgrim fathers 


landed at Plymouth Rock until now, and she will take care of herself 
until the end. [Applause.] Do not be uneasy about that. 

Mr. Garrett. This bill indicates that. [Applause on 
cratic side.] 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. Make all you can, develop your own lands to the 
utmost, and see what we will do. 

Mr. Sisson. Will the gentleman permit anotber interruption? 


the Demo- 


Mr. CALDERUEAD. Yes. 

Mr. Sisson. Has not the condition the gentleman speaks of been 
occasioned by reason of the fact that New England has had from 45 
to 90 per cent protection upon all that she produced and the South 
has had absolutely nothing? 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. That is a question which is traditional in the 


South and has occupied most of the hearthstones and most of the hotel 
corners for the last eighty years. Why do you not get to work on your 
own account? [Laughter.] When you up a government of your 
own—I do not intend to accuse you of doing what was unjust—you 
intended to export cotton to England; and you provided in your con 
stitution that no import duty should ever be laid upon manufactured 
goods coming into your country. 

You stood by your traditions then, and you are still standing by 
them. You are living by them. A tradition is a healthy thing for a 
people, and no nation lives long that does not reverence its fathers 
and mothers; but it is time for the children of a rich land to take their 
traditions in hand and go to the fields of toil and begin to produce and 
manufacture for themselves. * * * 

Then followed a colloquy between the gentleman from Kan- 
sas and several other Members. 

I endeavored to get the gentleman to yield to me for an 
answer to the question he put to me, “ Why do you not get to 
work on your own account?” But the Chair declined to recog- 
nize me because the gentleman declined to yield, and I take this 
occasion to reply to the gentleman’s question under general 
leave to print. 

My friend from Kansas says: 

But it is time for the children of a rich land [the South] to take 
their traditions in hand and go to the fields of toil and begin to pro- 
duce and manufacture for themselves. 

Now, the gentleman has the right to praise New England, 
New England deserves praise for her thrift. I would not de- 
prive her of one single honor or laurel that she is entitled to. 
But I am sure that the gentleman from Kansas is in error 
when he assumes that the southern people have not been at 
work all these years. He is in error when he assumes that our 
traditions do not teach us thrift, energy, and enterprise. He is 
in error when he assumes that New England has been at work 
and that we have been idle and that for that reason my fore- 
fathers of the South were not as prosperous as those of New 
England. 

I shall now undertake to answer the charge, if I can, brought 
against my people by the distinguished Representative from 
Kansas, and show that he is wholly in error and is misinformed 
about conditions that have prevailed and now prevail in the 
South. 

And in replying to the gentleman I do so without any feeling 
toward him personally, except that which is of the very kindest, 
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for I have been thrown with him enough to believe that what he 
says is said in seriousness and good faith; and it is the gentle- 
man’s standing and high position in this body that prompts me 
to dignify his remarks about the South with a reply, and I am 
sure the distinguished Member from Kansas will understand the 
spirit of this reply, and if he finds that he was wrong he is big 
enough and courageous enough to admit it. 

New England, having but little soil and a very poor climate to 
make agriculture a profitable business, was by necessity and not 
choice compelled to engage almost wholly in manufacturing, and 
all the energies of that section were turned in that direction. 

They complained that they were weak and unable to cope with 
the balance of the world, and asked to be permitted to have an 
advantage of the agriculturist for a while by protection until 
they got strong. 

This advantage was given them, and under the fostering care 
of protection they did prosper. But let us look at the other side 
of the picture. Let us see what the South did without this ad- 
vantage. Let us see what the energy and brains of the southern 
people did in competition with the world without any special 
privilege. 

If it is true that the energy and enterprise displayed by the 
scuthern people in the development and extension of her vast 
agricultural interest has been in the past as great as has been 
the energy of New England in her manufactures, and if the 
South has succeeded without the aid of the Government, then 
the brains, thrift, and enterprise has been with the South and 
not with New England. 

One thing sure, the South has been less given to vaunting its 
own achievements and has not been as active about advertising, 
and the world knows less about what she has accomplished 
than the other sections. 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION. 


Look at the record! The South is not ashamed of the com- 
parison, 

In 1860 the population of the United States was, in round 
numbers, 31,000,000. The South had a population of a little 
over ten and one-half millions, or about one-third of the whole 
population of the Union. 

Of this number only a little over six and one-half million 
were white and the balance were black. 

COMPARISON OF THRIFT. 


Now, let us compare the crops of the South and all the bal- 
ance of the Union. 

In 1860 the South, in round numbers, raised 45,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and all the balance of the Union raised, in round 
numbers, 125,000,000 bushels of wheat, and the South is not 
considered a wheat country. 

In 1860 the South raised 358,000,000 bushels of corn, and all 
the balance of the country only raised 472,297,000 bushels, and 
the South is not considered a corn country. 

In 1860 the value of the live stock in the South was $468,000,- 
000, and all the balance of the country $640,000,000, and the 
South never claimed to be a live-stock country. 

In 1860 the South produced 12,500,000 pounds of wool, and all 
the balance of the country 48,000,000 pounds, and the South was 
not a wool country, 

In 1860 the value of the animals slaughtered in the South was 
$85,000,000, and all the balance of the country was $128,500,000, 
and the South was not an animal country. 

In 1860 the South raised 351,500,000 pounds of tobacco and 
the balance of the country only 77,000,000 pounds. 

In 1860 the South raised 187,000,060 pounds of rice and the 
balance of the country none. 

In 1860 the South produced 302,000,000 pounds of sugar and 
the balance of the country none. 

In 1860 the South raised 38,000,000 bushels of sweet potatoes 
and the balance of the country 3,000,000 bushels. 

In 1860 the South raised 5,196,000 bales of cotton and the bal- 
ance of the country none. 

In 1860 the value of the farms in the South was $2,500,000,000 
and the balance of the country was $4,500,000,000. 

There were many other valuable crops produced besides the 
ones named, but these will convince the gentleman from Kausas 
that with about one-fifth of the white population and less than 
one-third of the territory we produced over 40 per cent of the 
corn, over 25 per cent of the wheat, over 40 per cent of the live 
stock, over 20 per cent of the wool, over 40 per cent of the ani- 
mals slaughtered, all of the tobacco practically, all of the rice, 
all of the sugar, and all of the cotton. 

This isa marvelous showing in energy, in enterprise, and prog- 
ress, even if we had never put a cent in railroads and manufac- 
turing. 
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OTHER ENTERPRISES. 

The South had in 1860 begun ia earnest to build cotton fac- 
tories, and had invested prior to that year over $12,000,000 jy, 
cotton factories. 

She, in the ten years, from 1850 to 1860, had more than doy 
bled her milling industries and in 1860 had invested $45,000,000. 

She had also doubled her sawmills and their output in the 
Same period. 

In 1860 the South had 9,897 miles of railroad and the New 
England and Middle States only 9,510; that is, the South had 
387 more miles than the other two sections combined. 

The South, in other words, invested over $300,000,000 of her 
own money in railroads prior to and including the year 1860. 

These are the facts of the history of the industrious, happy, 
prosperous South in 1860. With all this mighty expenditure of 
energy she had, in addition to all this, paid New England wil- 
lions of dollars for slaves, but to exclude the negro as property 
the South was, in 1860, the richest portion of the Union. 

If the slave is included as property, then, indeed, New Euc- 
land suffers by the comparison. 

What a beautiful outlook the happy South had. Proud aud 
full of heroic courage, with capacity for business not sur- 
passed by any people on the earth. The most unselfish portion 
of the Union. Devoted to the Constitution and to constitutional! 
liberty, she asked no special privileges and wanted no other 
portion of the Union to have any. She has always stood for 
fair play. She was too proud and too honest to ask as New 
tngland did for any special privileges over her sisters, her 
partners in this Union. 

But gentlemen on this floor say that this is a false idea. That 
is an old theory, that this is old doctrine. Yes, the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not steal,” is hoary with age, and for that 
reason many Republicaw ave dropped it from their politica! 
decalogue. 

Surely the people of Kansas would not have me trample 
under my feet that other commandment, which says: 

Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

If I follow the Republican policy, I must turn my back upon 
the teachings of my fathers. I must discard political honesty. 
I must join with them in ruthless expenditure of public money, 
that I may justify a policy which permits the rich to rob the 
poor, one neighbor to rob another neighbor, and one section to 
rob another, and justify that robbery because it is in the form 
of law. God forbid! I would rather live in poverty and retain 
my political integrity than to acquire riches by perverting my 
country’s laws to that low standard that they would permit ie 
to rob any of my fellow-countrymen. 

Thank God, the gentleman from Kansas is compelled to say 
when speaking of the glorious traditions of the South, “ You 
are living by them.” I am, and may I continue to live by them, 
and when I come to die, may the gentleman’s children say, 
“ He died by them.” 

But the gentleman says: 

It is time for the children of a rich land [the South] to take their 
traditions in hand and go to the fields of toil and begin to produce and 
manufacture for themselves. 

Let us again refer to some statistics and the gentleman may 
be somewhat enlightened. Did the gentleman know that in 1560 
over 30 per cent of all the banking capital of the United States 
was in the South? Did the gentleman, when praising New Ene- 
land so extravagantly, know that the combined wealth of Maiue, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island in 1860 was not 
equal to the wealth of the single State of Georgia? Did he 
know that Mississippi that year was richer than Connecticut by 
over $160,000,000? Did the gentleman know that if you exclude 
the negro from the population, in 1860 South Carolina stood first 
dn per capita wealth and Mississippi second? Did the gentleman 
know that if he was counted in the population, South Caroiina 
stood third, Mississippi fourth,*Massachusetts fifth, Louisi:vs 
sixth, Georgia seventh, Florida eighth, Kentucky ninth, Alab:ina 
tenth, and Texas eleventh, and that New York stood twenty-sec- 
ond and_ Pennsylvania stood thirtieth? 

Thus the South stood ahead of all other portions of the 
Union in wealth in 1860. 

CIVIL WAR. 

Then came the terrible war—a war of desiruction. Her fair 
fields and homes were left in desolation. Her ports were closed. 
The flower of her manhood, a country’s greatest wealth, died on 
the field of battle. She was left prostrate, bleeding and torn. 
All the accumulations of her people’s toil was literally de- 
stroyed. 

The figures are more eloquent than words. The total amount 
of all the property in the United States, as shown by the as- 
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sessment rolls of 1860, was a little less than $12,000,000,000. Of 
this the South had over $5,000,000,000, or about 45 per cent of all 
the property in the United States, and in 1870 her property was 
assessed at about $3,000,000,000, showing a total loss in ten 
years of over $2,000,000,000. 

a RECONSTRUCTION. 

But this is not all. While the prostrate South was staggering 
under the blow of the civil war, a more terrible blow was dealt 
her bleeding form when in 1869 the reconstruction act was 
passed. Her problems were great, her future dark and gloomy, 
put she had had hope. Her soldiers had accepted the arbitra- 
ment of the sword in good faith, and had gone back to peaceful 
pursuits under the Stars and Stripes. 

When the reconstruction blow was struck all of her buoyant 
hopes fled. The cloud of despair settled down upon her smok- 
ing horizon. She saw the unscrupulous carpetbagger organize 
the negro and her state capitals converted into places of cor- 
ruption and debauchery. She saw a reign of terror and blood- 
shed. Her problems were harder than ever to solve, her future 
more dark and gloomy than at the close of the war. She saw 
her property values, from 1870 to 1875, fall on the assessment 
rolis nearly $70,000,000. 

Did the gentleman know these facts? 

WAR MAKES NORTH RICH. 


Now, let us look at the other side of the picture. While the 
property of the South from 1860 to 1870 had dropped to $3,000,- 
000,000 from over $5,000,000,000, the whole wealth of the United 
States had increased from $12,000,000,000 to over $14,000,- 
000,000, 

South Carolina had dropped from third place in per capita 
wealth to thirtieth and Mississippi from fourth to thirty-fourth. 

The State of Massachusetts had more than doubled her as- 
sessed values during that period and was worth one-half as 
much as the whole South. 

From the census reports you will find that in 1860 the value 
of the property—not the assessed value—of the Southern States 
was about $6,500,000,000, and in 1870 it was about $4,500,000,- 
000, which is a less of $2,000,000,000. 

During the same period we find a startling revelation in 
reference to New England. In 1860 the value of the property 
of New England was less than $6,000,000,000, while in 1870 the 
value had soared up to the stupendous sum of over $15,000,- 
000,000, That is to say that the civil war added to these States 
250 per cent of wealth and left the South 50 per cent poorer. 

Did the gentleman from Kansas know this when he was 
praising New HWngland’s policy of protection? Did he know the 
South’s position when he charged her with not going to the 
fields of toil? Let my friend from Kansas come with me and 
look at some more facts. | Let him then say for himself whether 
his remark about the South not “going to the fields of toil” 
was just or not. 

FURTHER COMPARISON. 

From 1870 to 1880 New England and the Middle States only 
increased their wealth from fifteen billions to seventeen billions, 
an increase of only 13 per cent. 

From 1870 to 1880 the South increased her wealth from four 
billions to seven billions, an increase of 75 per cent in ten years; 
and all of the increase was from 1875 to 1880, after the carpet- 
bagger was driven from the South. 

From 1890 to 1904 New England increased her wealth 40 per 
cent, and the Southern States increased theirs 64 per cent; and 
if you take the cotton States of the South from 1890 to 1904 the 
increase has been more than 70 per cent. 

What will my friend say to this comparison of the South with 
New England as to prosperity? 

The South has done all this with no pensions and no pro- 
tection. In addition to this, she has been paying her part of 
the pensions of New Nngland and Kansas and been burdened 
with their protection. 

Twenty years ago she had no cotton factories to speak of; 
now she leads the world in the production of heavy cotton 
goods, and her spindles have outstripped New England in the 
consumption of raw cotton, and she uses 300,000 more bales than 
does New England. She is doing this to-day without any pro- 
tection, comparatively, upon her cotton manufactures, because 
she sells the bulk of her cotton cloth and manufactured cotton 
in the open market in competition with the world. 

But I shall again refer to some statistics which are more elo- 
quent than any words. I shall begin with 1880, because prior 
to that time, from 1865 to 1880, the southern people disclaim all 


credit for what happened, except from 1875 to 1880, and the | 


Statistics are hard te get from 1875 to 1880, 

Tn 1880 the total value of tie manufactures of the South was 
$457,454,777, and in 1908 the value leaped to over $2,550,000,000, 
or an increase of over 465 per cent. 
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In 1880 the capital invested in cotton mills was $21,000,000, 
in round numbers, and in 1908 the value reached the marvelous 
sum of $266,500,000, or an increase of 1,169 per cent. 

In 1880 the South only had 667,000 spindles; in 1908 she had 
10,443,761, or an increase of 1,464 per cent. 

In 1880 the South had 14,323 looms; in 1908 she had 
or an increase of 1,453 per cent. 

In 1880 the southern cotton mills consumed 217,380 bales of 
cotton; in 1908 they consumed over 2,119,040 bales of 500 
pounds each, or an increase of 875 per cent. 

In 1880 the South had approximately $3,800,000 in cotton seed 
oil mills; in 1908 she had approximately $91,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 2,268 per cent. 

In 1880 the South produced $39,000,000 worth of lumber, in 
round numbers; in 1908 she produced, in round unmbers, $368,- 
000,000 worth of lumber, or an increase of 837 per cent. 

In 1880 the South produced, in round numbers, 397,000 tons of 
pig iron; in 1908 she produced 3,446,000 tons, in round numbers, 
or an increase of 766 per cent. 
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In 1880 the South produced 180,000 barrels of petroleum; in 
1908 she produced 27,250,000 barrels, or an increase of over 


15,000 per cent. 

In i880 the South produced 370,000 tons of coke, in round 
numbers; in 1908 she produced 9,300,000 tons, an inerease of 
2,395 per cent. 

In 1880 the South had 20,000 miles of railroad; in 1908 she 
had 67,000 miles. It is fair to say that only a small part of this 
was southern capital. But it is southern energy, labor, and 
products that make them pay. 

In 1880 the value of the farm products of the South was worth 
$650,000,000; in 1908 they were worth $2,223,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 342 per cent. 

In 1880 the South raised 5,700,000 bales of cotton; 
about 13,000,000 bales, or an increase of 226 per cent. 


in 1908, 


In 1880 the South spent for public education $9,796,000; in 
1908 she spent $37,690,000, or an increase of 285 per cent. 
In 1880 the real value of the property of the South was 


$7,500,000,000; im 1908 the real value was $20,100,000,000, an 
increase of over 165 per cent in twenty-eight years. 

In 1880 the South had invested in national banks $46,500,000, 
in round numbers; in 1908 she had $162,550,000, an inerease of 
over 245 per cent. 

In 1880 the South had on deposit in national and state banks 
$147,177,000; in 1908S she had on deposit $1,156,030,000, or an 
increase of 685 per cent. 

As interesting as these figures are, I will not weary you with 
more. Suffice it to say that the statistics all along the line 
show the same progress. 

But I can not refrain from calling especial attention to one 
more set of figures, which completely answers the charge that 
the South is not keeping pace with any portion of the globe in 
the rate of increase in manufacturing, and when you consider 
the odds against her in the fight, it is little short of a miracle. 

In 1880 the South had invested in manufactures only $257,- 
000,000, while in 1908 she had over $2,100,000,000, an increase of 
over 715 per cent in twenty-eight years. 

What is more eloquent than the cold figures above given? 
What answer could be better or stronger than these cold facts? 
Yes, I am standing by my “traditions,” and so are my people. 
“You are living by them.” Yes; and look at the glorious re- 
sults! “A tradition is a healthy thing for people, and no na- 
tion lives long that does not reverence its fathers and mothers.” 
I thank the distinguished gentleman for this beautiful senti- 
ment, and we will live long, because we will not fail to rever- 
ence the fathers and mothers of the Southland. They were al- 
ways “in the field of toil” while they lived, and their children, 
‘the children of a rich land,” have taken “their traditions in 
hand” and have “ gone to the fields of toil,” where the fathers 
and mothers of the South taught them, by precept and example, 
to go, and they are doing what their fathers and mothers did 
when they were here—they are producing and manufacturing 
for themselves. 

These glorious traditions of the South in her social, political, 
and religious life are the Ark of the Covenant of true Ameri 
ean civilization. Her ideas of the Constitution and of 
stitutional limitations are laughed at by dishonest politicians 
who would put their hands in other people’s pockets, because a 
proper respect and regard for that instrument and the oath 
to support it is always in the way of those who would have 
| special privilege. tut these ideas and traditions have not 
been in the way of her progress, as the fa above stated 
conclusively show. They have certainly not retarded her pro- 
gress, for as soon as the southern soldier put aside his musket 
he took hold of the plow and with the same courage displayed 
on the field of battle he faced and fought poverty at home, 
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-but against what terrible odds! 
the South like the bloody reconstruction—or, better called 
“destruction.” But his courage and steadfastness of purpose 
did not desert him even in this trial. He came from a stock 
that never wore a yoke. 

All the good people in the North are happy in their hearts 
and proud of their own blood when the thought comes to 
them: “That blood of the South that would not brook the 
domination of an inferior race is my blood—it flows in my 
veins—the best blood of all the ages, and God be praised, with 
my strong arm and all my power I could not humiliate that 
proud people in whose veins flow that blood and make them 
subservient to the will of another and an inferior race.” There 
is not a self-respecting New Englander but that is proud and 
happy at the thought. He would blush if he even thought that 
the South would have submitted. 

When this victory was over and the southern man was again 
permitted to enter the fields of toil, the South began to prosper. 
Her cotton fields were soon “ whitening under the stars;” her 
fields of golden corn nodding to southern breezes; her fur- 
naces glowing with new light; hammers were making music 
in her shops; spindles singing in her factories; and from 
Maryland to Texas, mid her fruits and flowers, the old South 
again started on her happy way, the same South that she 
had always been. It was the same old march of progress 
that was stopped for sixteen years. It is the same South with 
her lofty and uncompromised principles of honor, juStice, and 
truth. There is nothing “new.” All of her advancement has 
been made without her changing front, and she will continue 
in the same path, true to her traditions of honesty and virtue. 


The civil war did not hurt 


PENSIONS. 


There is one fact that I would call your attention to, a fact 
not often referred to in these latter days, and that is the amount 
of pensions paid to New England and the Middle States. This 
one been a great help to these States, and none to the cotton 
States. 

New Hampshire had a population of 411,000 in 1900, and re- 
ceived $1,196,000 in pensions, or $2.90 to every man, woman, 
and child in New Hampshire. 

Maine had a population the same year of 694,000, and re- 
ceived in pensions $2,816,500, or a little over $4 for each man, 
woman, and child in the State. 

Vermont had a population that year of 343,500, and received 
in pensions $1,347,677, or a little over $3.92 for every man, 
woman, and child in the State. 

Massachusetts had a population of a little over 2,805,000, and 
she received in 1900 in pensions $5,280,000, or $1.88 for every 
man, woman, and child in the State. 

Ohio, with a population of 4,157,000, received in pensions 
$14,657,000, or over $3.50 for every man, woman, and child in 
the State. Mississippi spends $1,250,000 to run her public 
schools for four months. If Mississippi received only one-fifth 
of the amount which Ohio receives each year for pensions, she 
could relieve herself of her present common-school tax and 
not pay one cent and run her schools eight months in the year. 
Mississippi pays one-fiftieth of the total pensions paid in the 
United States, estimating the population of the United States 
at 90,000,000 and that of Mississippi 1,800,000, which is approxi- 
mately correct. Estimating the total pensions at $140,000,000, 
Mississippi would pay $2,800,000 into the Northern and New 
England States. If Mississippi could retain this money at 
home, she could run the white and negro school- eight months 
without taxing herself a dollar. 

The State of Kansas gets the sum of $5,423,874.54 in pensions 
and only has a population of 1,500,000; that is a little over $3.60 
for every man, woman, and child in the State of Kansas. If 
Mississippi received this much, she could run the whole state 
government on it each year and have over $2,500,000 left every 
year. In other words, one-half of what Kansas gets in pen- 
sions would run our entire state government. All of what she 
receives from pensions would not only run our entire state 
government, but would pay all the state, county, and municipal 
expenses. (The amount paid in pensions is taken from report 
for year ending June, 1907.) 

Thus it is with all the New England and Middle States. 
While they are receiving all these amounts, the cotton States 
have received practically nothing from the Federal Government, 
and have been taxing themselves in their own States to take 
care of their own soldiers, and have been paying enormous 
tribute to New England’s protected manufactures. 

This is only part of the unequal race the South has been 
running. She has had her race problem on her hands. But 
notwithstanding the unequal contest, her brave people have 
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stayed “in the fields of toil” and are making marvelous strides 
to the front. No section of the country has made such advanee- 
ment with such burdens. But the South is bearing the burden 
without complaining. She is fighting her own battles. Here- 
tofore without any sympathy from her northern sisters, But 
in the future I feel that a new light will burst upon the 
North. The old prejudices are rapidly passing away. The 
South is being better understood, and men better informed of 
her condition will get control of the affairs of the Government. 
Men who will not tolerate, I hope, this injustice. 

These are but a part of the facts and statistics showing 
only a part of what the South has done. The advancement since 
1880 is like a romance. The figures I have given only tell part 
of the beautiful story of our victory in peace. This victory 
has produced its heroes as well as war. They are the patient 
laborers on the farm, in the mills, and in every field of indusiry 
in the South. They are the sun-crowned hands of toil who, 
without capital, without immigration, without encouragement 
from the rich of the earth, have reared upon the smoking ruins 
of a destroyed country, all of the beautiful homes that adorn 
the hills and dales and cities of the rehabilitated Southland. 

From Maryland to Texas, what a change has been wrought 
in one generation! There is nothing to compare with it in all 
the annals of time. It is not our soil, the most fertile of earth, 
that has produced the changed condition is so short a time; nor 
our climate, the balmiest and best on earth; nor our mines of 
iron and coal, the richest; nor our forests of pine and oak, the 
most valuable. No; not all the abundance of our unlimited 
raw material. It has been the character of her men and 
women that have wrought the mighty change. 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high, raised battlements, nor labour’d mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No; men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim’'d blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; 
These constitute a State. 


I have not called the attention of the House, and especially 
the attention of my friend from Kansas, for whom personally | 
entertain a high regard, from any other motive except that of 
placing the South squarely and honestly before the country. | 
am sure no fair-minded man would do us any injustice if he 
knew the facts. 

I would like to call the attention of the House to Facts 
About the South, a pamphlet gotten out by Richard H. )X- 
monds, of Baltimore. Gen. Stephen D. Lee, who was for years 
the president of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanica! 
College, says of this pamphlet that it is the most condensed 
presentation of the conditions of the South industrially before 
and since the war that he had ever seen. And I am indebted 
to this authority for many of the facts which I have stated. 

In concluding these remarks, I know of nothing more appro 
priate to say than the closing paragraph of that wonderful little 
document : 

Against the poverty, the inexperience, the discredit, and dou)t 
home and abroad, of ourselves and our section in 1880, the South, 
thrilled with energy and hope, stands to-day recognized by the world 


as that section which of all others in this country or elsewhere has tb: 
greatest potentialities for the creation of wealth and profitable ew 
ployment of its people. 

If the South has done this much with the discouraging conditions 
which it faced twenty years ago, what may we a ae now that the 
business world has come to realize that no other ion of this coun 
try or any other offers equal opportunities for the investment of capita! 
for the broadest development of manufacturing, mining, railroad, 0d 
agricultural interests. 

Picture the conditions .of 1880 and the results accomplished since 
that time, then study the present situation; recall the fact that th 
manifestations of to-day in railroad extension, cotton manufacturing. 
and other directions are merely the fulfillment of plans interrupted by 
the war, but based upon natural advanta that war could not destroy, 
and attempt to forecast what will be done in southern advancemen! 
within the next ten years, 


Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company, of New York, says in a letter to the Manuiac- 
turers’ Record of Baltimore: 


The southern people possess a region unsurpassed on earth in ‘ts 
natural resources. ith the intelligence and energy which character 
izes them, these resources ought during the next generation to expe! 
ence a development which will place them among the foremost commen! 
ties of the civilized world in wealth and happiness, 
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The Tariff Bill. 


Surely greed and graft shall follow us as long as the protective sys- 


tem exists, and we will dwell in the house where the consumer troubleth 
us no more forever. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. BELL, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If ever the trite old saying “ Promises are 
like pie crust—made to be broken” has found an apt illustra- 
tion, it is in this tariff bill. The Republican party in the last 
national campaign promised the people some relief from the 
purdens of taxation and with it increase in the revenues for 
the support of the Government. This was not stated in so 
many words in the party platform—the most conspicuous ut- 
terance there relating to tariff revision was protection to the 
manufacturer—br* the leading speakers during the campaign, 
among them no 8 distinguished a personage than the now 
President of the United States, vowed and declared that that 
was what the extra session was to bring forth in a new tariff 
law. I want to give Mr. Taft credit for absolute honesty of 
intention. I have no doubt he believed that the eminent Re- 
publicans in whose hands was placed the construction of this 
tariff would redeem the pledges so solemnly made to the people. 
In the bitter disappointment he must feel when he looks at this 
production of the Committee on Ways and Means he has my 
profoundest sympathy. This tariff bill is nothing short of an 
outrage. The witches whom Macbeth met on the heath never 
brewed a hellbroth half as vile as this legislative compound. 
It gives neither relief from onerous taxation, nor does it bring 
relief to the Treasury. The sum total of the increase of reve- 
nue expected from this bill, according to the calculations of 
the Treasury experts, is something less than $12,000,000. What 
a farce. 


As to no class of our people is this bill such a cheat as to the 
farmers and the wage-earners generally, for, while it touches 
the luxuries but lightly, it piles the duties high on all the neces- 
saries of life. It is the same old story over again—propitiating 
the rich contributors to, Republican campaign funds at the 
expense of the men who earn their bread in the sweat of their 
brows. My concern to-day, sir, is more directly with the 
farmers, especially the farmers of the South, for the district I 
represent here is essentially an agricultural section. They need 
no high protective tariff for any of their products; all they ask 
is that the tariff duties be so adjusted as not to rob them of the 
fair reward of their toil. And that is just what has not been 
done. Everything the farmer needs in the way of clothing, of 
food, of household goods, of farm implements, and of farm 
animals is taxed to the limit. 


The Ways and Means Committee proposed to tax coffee and | 


tea—the one indirectly, the other directly. 
tervailing duty on coffee, knowing full well 





at least, they ought 


They placed a coun- | 


to have known—that Brazil, from which country we get over | 


70 per cent of our coffee, is bound to put an export duty on the 


product because the proceeds of that duty are pledged to the | 


liquidation of a big loan. Nay, more than that, this export 
duty of 124 per cent does not go into the treasury of the 


Republic of Brazil, but into that of the State of Sio Paulo and | 


other coffee-growing States. 
erless. Under these circumstances the 
article as necessary almost as the daily bread—was a legislative 
outrage than which nothing more indefensible could possibly be 
considered. 
not inebriates,” was hardly less scandalous. No wonder that a 
cry of rage has gone up from one end of the country to the 


other over this affront, and that in sheer dismay its perpetrators 


ire willing to retrace their steps. 

ss Sugar is another article of everyday need in every family. 
rhe per capita consumption of sugar in the United States is, I 
believe, something over 81 pounds. The tariff tax on it 
imounts to 80 per cent. The refiners do not need this tax. 
Claus Spreckels so testified before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last November, and declared that he favored the admis- 
sion of both raw and refined sugar entirely free of duty. And 
how notice, if you please, with what almost devilish ingenuity 


The National Government is pow- 
taxing of coffee—an | 


The tax on tea, on “the cup which cheers, but | 





our tariff manipulators have sought to deceive the people in 
this matter. See, they cry, how we have reduced the tax on 
sugar. We have taken off five one-hundredths of 1 per cent per 
pound on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color and on 
all sugar which has gone through a process of refining. There 
is the “ nigger in the wood pile.” Let me show you. Last year 
we imported of this kind of sugar just 6,076,622 pounds, valued 
at $265,317, on which, at the present rate of 1.95 cents per 
pound, the duty was $118,494.13. Of raw sugar, however, we 
imported 3,839,108,501 pounds, valued at $82,488,115. On this 
the duty is ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent per pound, and 
we collected, accordingly, $36,471,530.76. So long as the re 
finers get their raw sugar in at a low rate, they do not care. 
But if you were to cut the duty on refined sugar in half and 
thus open the doors to the sugar refiners of Germany, our peo- 
ple would have cheaper sugar, and Mr. Havemeyer and the rest 
of them would have to be content with a few million dollars 
less profit a year. 

Another effect of cheap sugar would be the expansion of our 
fruit-canning and fruit-preserving industries and the greater 
opportunity offered them to get their proper share of the mar- 
kets of the world. 

Why should not hides go on the free list? It is my honest 
opinion that taking the duty off hides would of necessity reduce 
the cost of shoes all along the line; and if not, it would 
certainly give the people better shoes for the money they are 
now paying for them. The great packing establishments are 
to-day getting the benefit of the duty on hides, as cattle are 
bought with a view to the beef instead of the hides. Placing 
a duty on hides gives the large packers the opportunity to cor- 
ner the hide market and forces the smaller manufacturers of 
shoes to pay the advanced price which ultimately is paid by 
the consumer. The laboring people of this country are to-day 
paying the duty of 15 per cent on hides. In 1907 there were 
imported hides to the value of $18,595.333.42, on which there 
was collected duty amounting to $2,789,309. And the people 
of the United States—that is, the “ultimate consumer ”"—paid 
that tax. Remove this tax, and leather is bound to be cheaper; 
and not only will this lower the price of shoe wear, but, what is 
of equal if not greater importance to the farmer, it will cheapen 
the price of his saddles and harness. Keep that tax on hides. 
and you will lay just that much heavier burden on the farmer's 
shoulders. I want to read an extract from a letter sent me by 
a leading tanner and manufacturer of saddlery in Georgia. 
He says: 

In the first place the hide, being a by-product, does not benefit any- 
one except the packers; and when the cow is sold the question of the 
hide value does not enter into the purchase, but the cow is bought on 
the basis of price of meat. Another thing: In view of the fact there is 
a rebate given on all leather that is exported when made of foreign 
hides, it reduces the revenue considerably ; hence from our standpoint we 
do not consider the duty on hides necessary, even from a protective or 
a revenue-producing standpoint; and I think statistics will bear me out 
that since the duty has been on hides it has not in the least en- 
couraged the raising of cattle, but, to the contrary, it is necessary to 
import a great many hides, as this country does not produce near 
enough. 

Take farming implements as another illustration of how the 
farmer pays the piper so that the manufacturer may dance. The 
present tariff lays a duty of 20 per cent on farming implements. 
The committee has felt itself moved to reduce that to 15 per 
cent: and the farmer invited to lift up his Ebenezer and 
shout, “‘ Hail, Columbia, happy land,” because of this wonderful 
reduction. Does anyone believe that the 5 per cent reduction 
will make a cent’s worth difference in the price of a plos or 
harrow, or in any of the larger agricultural machines? If he 
does, he is a very gullible individual. The manufacturer will 
squeal, of course, because this mite is lopped off his profit; but 
in reality it will, not hurt him in the least. Coupled with this 
generous (?) reduction is the proviso that if any of im 
plements are imported from any country which imposes no tax 
or duty on like articles, then they shall come in free of duty. 
That isa joke. It so happens that nearly all the c s that 
take agricultural implements from us do impose a duty on them; 
and why? Because the International Harvester Company, 
which is the agricultural-implement trust, practically controls 
the markets of the world in this line. It that this pro- 
viso is of no benefit to the American farmer. The grim irony 
of the whole situation lies in this, that the high price which the 
American manufacturer exacts from the American farmer 1 
it possible for him to sell his product for a much lower price 
foreign countries, thereby underselling the native manufacturer 
and giving the foreign farmer an advantage over the American 
agriculturist. Thus, you see, the American farmer has not one, 
but several, handicaps to contend against. 

The duty on horses and mules valued at $150 or less per 
head is $30. This is altogether out of proportion to the neces- 
sities of the case. Under the head of “Farm animals” the 
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Statistical Abstract tells us that on January 1, 1908, the num- 
ber of horses was 19,992,000, and their value $1,867,530,000 ; 
the number of mules 3,869,000, and their value $416,939,000. 
In 1907 we imported 507 horses, valued at $149,309; in 1908 only 
265, valued at $90,534. These importations were probably for 
breeding purposes only. The duty on horses and mules as it 
stands to-day, is, as I have stated, unnecessarily high and might 
profitably be cut in half. If this were done it would not result 
in the importation of farm horses, but it might have the effect 
of enabling the farmer to get his draft horses for less money. 

I stated a while ago that this bill is making an onslaught 
on the everyday needs of the household. I want to return to 
this subject for a moment and make good my assertion. Not 
satisfied with taxing coffee and tea, spices, which even the 
Dingley tariff left on the free list, have been ruthlessly dragged 
into the dutiable list and loaded down with both specific and 
ad valorem duties; not nominal, but as high as the committee 
dared to put them. Thus henceforth the poor man’s wife must 
pay a higher price for pepper and mustard, and every house- 
wife must pay more for all the other spices she uses. The duty 
on socks and stockings has been increased, and the deviltry in 
this is in the fact that relatively the cheaper grades pay a 
higher rate of duty than the more expensive ones. The same 
applies to gloves, and need we wonder that our wives and sisters 
and sweethearts are up in arms against this? The hosiery and 
glove schedules of this bill are just two more of the many out- 
rages that run rampant through this bill from one end of it to 
the other. 

The wool and cotton schedules are very mountains of iniquity. 
The effect of them will be to make the farmer pay the highest 
possible price for the cheapest possible articles of his wearing 
apparel, as well as for blankets, sheets, pillowcases, and other 
household necessities of these manufactures. The cotton sched- 
ule, as first reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, was 
such a marvel of intricacy that no fellow ever could find out 
just what would or could be done under it. One thing only was 
apparent, and that was that duties were steeple high. When 
the southern farmer considers that he raises the cotton which 
goes into these manufactures, and that nevertheless he has to 
pay absurdly high prices for the finished product, he may be 
pardoned for consigning in his mind the Republican party to 
that place which Bob Ingersoll said did not exist. 

The iron and steel schedule is another slap in the face of 


the farmer, who must pay the steel trust tribute, high tribute, 
for every yard of fence wire on his farm, for every nail he uses 
in building his barn, for every utensil into which iron or steel 


enters as a component part. Andrew Carnegie and Charles 
Schwab told the committee that steel and iron needed protec- 
tion no longer. They ought to know. Mr. Carnegie may be 
said to be the founder of the steel and iron industry as it exists 
in this country to-day. It is true he has “ made his pile,” but 
that furnishes no reason for discrediting such a statement of 
his. Mr. Schwab is still in the business, and getting big con- 
tracts for his product both at home and abroad. We need not 
credit him with such remarkable altruism as to be willing to 
dispense with protection if he thought it were still needed. 
But the steel trust lifted its forbidding finger before the Ways 
and Means Committee and the duties are there. 

if there is any article of farm use in which the farmer is 
interested as much as, if not more than, in any other, it is 
fertilizers. They may be called the life of his business. These, 
at least, ought to come to him unburdened by any tax. Now, 
muriate and other potash salts are on the free list, and if they 
were there unconditionally no complaint could be made. But 
such is not the case. Section 3 of the bill provides a retaliatory 
duty of 20 per cent if any country that exports them to the 
United States levies an import duty upon American products in 
excess of duty levied upon similar products from other countries. 
That is the Damocles sword suspended over the American farm- 
er’s head, and he never knows when it may fall. On this subject 
I have received, under date of March 31, the following letter 
from the Hon. T. G. Hudson, state commissioner of agriculture 
for Georgia: 

My attention has just been called to the fact that in section 3 of the 
Payne tariff bill a retaliatory duty of 20 per cent is to be imposed upon 
some articles now on the free list, among which are potash salts, which, 
of course, includes kainit, muriate, and other potash materials, which 
are largely used in the manufacture of fertilizers. These articles are not 


produced in the United States, and the consumer would be seriously 
affected by this duty. 

I simply call your attention to this, to see that the potash salts are 
retained positively on the free list. The farmers have enough burdens 
to bear already, and should not be imposed on by taxing the materials 
they use in raising their crops and upbuilding their soil. I appreciate 
the fact that it is only necessary to call your attention to this, and I 
hope you will do what you can in the matter to prevent it. 


Thus I could go on almost indefinitely through nearly every 
schedule in this bill and show without the least trouble how the 
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wage-earners, the farmers, all those whom Abraham Linco] 
called the “common people,” are “held up” for the benefit of 
the great corporations, whether they are called “trusts” or 
something else. 

But even if I had more time than is measured out to me now, 
I should fear that by doing so I would strain the patience of 
this House to the breaking point. I can not, however, leave the 
subject without pointing out the gross injustice to all the people 
of the country, except the millionaires, of the duty on diamonds, 
pearls, and precious stones generally. That duty is 10 per cent. 
The paltry excuse for keeping it so ridiculously low is that it 
will tend to keep the importers from smuggling. In the first 
place, I want to say that I believe this to be a gratuitous insult 
to the great body of American importers. I am not willing to 
proclaim to the world the suspicion that they are all a lot of 
scoundrels. But if they were really as black as they are painted, 
the importation of diamonds is not so extensive as to place it 
beyond the vigilance of the customs inspectors. At least that 
vigilance for which we pay annually several millions of dollars 
ought to be able to protect the Treasury against frauds of this 
kind. The duty on precious stones is strictly a revenue duty, 
and therefore these baubles of the wealthy ought to be made to 
bear their proper share of taxation. I should like to see a duty 
of not less than 25 per cent placed on them. 

Of course, if any of our southern farmers have a special hank- 
ering for some of this stuff, there is comfort for them in know- 
ing that uncut diamonds are on the free list. They can import 
a few bushels of them and fix them up to suit themselves. The 
free list is very liberal in providing the farmer with things for 
his delectation. He can get skeletons and spunk, rotten stone 
and natural teeth, turtles and turmeric, joss sticks and witherite, 
lava and leeches, fossils and quoits, and a whole lot of other 
things to amuse himself with, even if they may not be of any 
other practical use to him. Really, when you go through that 
free list you are bound to admit that the distinguished members 
of the Ways and Means Committee are gifted with the saving 
grace of humor. 

The underlying principle of all taxation is to provide revenue 
for the necessities of an economically administered government. 
All beyond that is evil. Even if we are willing to compromise 
with our fundamental convictions on this point to the extent of 
giving some protection to our wage-earners, there can be found 
no excuse for taxing the people in a way which will not cause 
these taxes to flow into the Treasury, or, if they do, simply to 
create an unnecessary surplus, but which will merely enrich 
those great trusts which are already so overburdened with 
wealth that they can afford to spend a great part of it for cor- 
rupt purposes. The trusts have not in vain put their trust in 
the Republican party. The “trust” version of the twenty- 
third Psalm reads thus: 


Protection is our shepherd; we shall not want. 
It maketh us to lie down in green pastures, and leadeth us beside 
the still waters. 


It restoreth our duties; it leadeth us to the paths of finance and 
greed for its own sake. 

Yea, though we walk oe 
we fear no evil, for it is wit 
fort us. 

It prepareth a table before us in the presence of the poor and needy; 
it anointeth our interests until our cup runneth over. 

Surely greed and graft shall follow us as long as the protective sys 
tem exists, and we will dwell in the house where the consumer trou)lcth 
us no more forever. 

Take the duty off trust-made goods and the trusts will vanish 
like “the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

The party now in control of the Government has forgotten 
what “economy ” means; really I do not believe our friends on the 
other side know longer how the word is spelled. Even if tly 
gave it but a passing thought, it would occur to them that the 
crux of the Government's trouble is not so much that the rev- 
enues should be increased as that the expenditures should be 
reduced. Just think for a moment! Seventy per cent of the 
money the Government disburses goes for the maintenance of 
the military establishment and for pensions. Just take a birds 
eye view, as it were, of the principal items of our appropria- 
tions and note the growth from year to year for five years: 


the valley of the shadow of a reduction, 
us, and its protective policies they com 
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The total annual appropriations for the last fiscal years were: 
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In two years an increase of one hundred and twenty-four 
millions in the expenditures of our Government. There is econ- 
omy with a vengeance. And these figures are official, for they 
are set forth in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp by no less an author- 
ity than the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
distinguished gentleman from Minnesota. 

We have an expenditure for our naval establishment in the 
next fiseal year of thirty-eight millions greater than in 1907-8. 
Why? The answer is given in the word “ Philippines.” If we 
were not in possession of those islands, we should not need a 
navy large enough for two oceans; we should not face the neces- 
sity, as we are told we must, of building a navy especially to 
protect our interests in the Pacific—that is, the Philippines—in 
fact, to be the dominating naval power in that ocean. We paid 
Spain $20,000,000 for those precious islands; we spent not less 
than $170,000,000 for conquering the natives; we spent what 
can not be expressed in dollars and cents—the lives of thou- 
sands of our soldiers and sailors—and we are spending and shall 
have to continue spending millions upon millions of dollars 
every year for Heaven only knows how many years upon in- 
creasing appropriations for the army and the navy and the pen- 
sion list growing out of our occupation of the Philippines. For 
all this outpouring of life and treasure, for all this annual in- 
creasing outlay of money, what have we? Nothing; practically 
nothing. 

Compare our trade with the Philippines fon the year before 
we annexed them with that of last year: 
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The bulk of the trade of those islands was done with Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, and by far the greater part of the 
business with this country was carried on in foreign bottoms. 
With all these islands have cost us, we are not reaping the 
benefit. We are simply pulling the chestnuts out of the fire 
to let the foreign nations consume them at leisure. The sooner 
we give the Filipinos their independence, the better we shall 
be off; and if they are unable to preserve that independence, 
then let Japan—which racially is a sort of close kin—take them 
and be happy with them. 

What I want to see done, Mr. Chairman, is a radical change 
in the insane methods of our national housekeeping. I want to 
see expenditures reduced so that the burden of taxes may be 
lightened. We hear now and then of some economic saving of 
a few hundred thousand dollars by lopping off a clerk in one 
of the bureaus of the Government or paring off a little in con- 
tingent expenditures. That sort of economy is not worth a 
bawbee. Let us stop “saving at the spigot and wasting at 
the bung.” Let us take some heed of the needs of the farmers 
and the wage-earners, and let us so discharge our duties here 
in regard to legislation that when we go home to our constit- 
uents we can look them squarely in the face and tell them, 
hand on heart, that we did the best we could. 





The Duty on Hosiery. 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN A. KELIHER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. KELIHER said: 

Mr. CHarrMaN: Under the provisions of the iniquitous rule 
which governs the consideration of the pending bill, Members 
find themselves stripped of their rights and powerless to correct 
glaring wrongs which stand forth indisputable evidence of the 
potent influence of certain interests. It is true that a few sched- 
ules, specially designated by the powers that be in this body, are 
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subject to amendment, but the fact that these are so limited and 
do not embrace articles in which widespread interest is mani- 
fested by the great public at large is inexplicable and inexcusa- 
ble. We all know that the hide, lumber, and oil schedules would 
not be open to amendment were it not for the fact that a con- 
siderable number of Republicans were ready to revolt, and thus 
jeopardize the passage through the House of this misnamed bill 
in practically its present form. 


The cry from the people of all classes from every quarter of 
the country against the uncalled for and manifestly unjust in- 
crease in the duty upon hosiery is deserving of heed. Had those 
Republicans who demanded and obtained a separate vote on 
the lumber, hide, and oil schedules but voiced the appeal of the 
great masses, who view with apprehension the creation by a pro- 
hibitive tariff of a stocking trust, the committee would be 
afforded an opportunity to express its views upon the increase 
in the duty upon the stockings of the poor and would have 
knocked the recommendation of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee sky high. If we can not amend the hosiery paragraph, we 
can voice our protest and point out the glaring weakness of 
those who argue that the inroads of foreign hosiery into the 
American market make imperative the increase of 30 per cent 
duty upon the stockings of the poor man and his wife and 
children, while adding not a penny to the high-class silk hosiery 
of the rich. 

Foreed by the deluge of protests from his position of silent 
disdain, the doughty chairman of the committee [Mr. Payne] 
on Tuesday condescended to make reply. His defense of the 
hosiery increase was woefully weak and indicated a lamentable 
unfamiliarity with facts. Mr. Chairman, if the source of the 
information which he furnished the committee on Tuesday was 
the same from which the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means drew, it is no wonder that they erred egregiously 
and that their conclusions are susceptible to attack. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] would have us believe that 
the agitation against the increase in the hosiery duty was or- 
ganized and is being prosecuted by the department stores of the 
country. This is not so. 

The opposition is too general to be open to. that charge. It is 
a campaign of indignant consumers against the rapacity of a 
small and special clique of stocking manufacturers of Philadel- 
phia, who aim to wipe out all that stands between them and 
absolute control and exploitation of the American stocking mar- 
ket—foreign competition. I pointed out in my speech of April 3 
the fallacy of the claim that the foreigner was crowding the 
American manufacturer by showing, from government reports, 
that while the importations of foreign hosiery had remained 
practically still in the past eigh*een years, or since the McKinley 
tariff went into effect, the domestic output of hosiery had in- 
creased 100 per cent in only eight years, and I will again print 
the figures upon which I predicate this contention. In 1890 we 
imported from Europe hosiery to the value of $6,604,835; in 
1900, $3,623,154; and in 1908, $6,645,570. Our domestic mannu- 
factures of hosiery amounted in 1900 to $27,233,616; in 1905, 
$43,590,957 ; and last year (1908) approximately $60,000,000, or 
over 100 per cent increase. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of these figures it can not be con- 
tended with any hope of convincing, that the foreign manufac- 
turer of hosiery is crowding his domestic competitor. As a mat- 
ter of fact, so great is the demand for domestic cotton stockings 
from the domestic market, that the domestic manufacturers 
ean not fill orders. It is also a fact that orders remain un- 
filled for periods ranging from six to twelve months. Now, if 
the home manufacturers can not fill many of their orders wifhin 
six or eight months of their placement, what show have the 
poor consumers, if they can not look for relief to the foreign 
product? It is unfair to argue, as did the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne], that the inferior grade of domestic stock- 
ings, known to the trade as “ seamless,” will be available to the 
poorer classes if this rate obtains, and ought to be used instead 
of the foreign-made “full-fashioned” article. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people to-day are educated to a 
high taste. They demand a stocking that is made to conform to 
the foot and ankle that will retain this conformation after wash- 
ing, and they have become accustomed to purchase this desirable 
article for 25 cents a pair. Should foreign competition be shut 
out, they will be forced by the few manufacturers—the Brown 
syndicate—that now all but control the domestic market to still 
pay 25 cents per pair, but for a much inferior and undesirable 
article. They know this, and that is why this agitation is being 
waged and will not down. The consuming public knows that 
the only check the Philadelphians fear is the foreign competitor, 
and that the outrageous increase carried in the pending bill will 
deal the death blow to foreign importations. 
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‘When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] declares 
that the domestic manufacturers made out a strong case, he 
seems blind to the fact that the increase was surreptitiously 
gotten through the committee. He can not deny that no pub- 
licity was given to the hearings, that only arguments of the 
Brown syndicate were presented, and that it was not till the 
publie and trade generally became aware of what had been done 
that the protests came pouring in. Surely he must admit that 
there has been something doing since. The charge of the chair- 
man that American firms have other than a legitimate business 
interest in keeping down the duty on foreign hosiery is unwar- 
ranted by facts. 

Mr. Chairman, of course nobody contends that these merchants 
are engaged in business upon an altruistic basis. Their profits 
are derived from the sales they make. Great sales mean larger 
profits than do small ones. Their commissions are made upon 
sales of domestic as well as foreign hosiery. Their profits are 
going to shrink when the customs tariffs are so high as to pre- 
clude importations of foreign goods and when domestic demands 
are so great as to overtax the capacity of domestic output, thus 
necessitating nondeliveries. Their harvest is reaped when not 
only is the demand for goods brisk, but the ability to sell 
equally so. Their commissions are collected when goods are 
delivered, hence it is not hard to understand why a merchant 
dislikes to receive word from the manufacturer that goods for 
which he has a customer can not be had for fully six months. 
This explains in part the activity of the leading conimission 
houses of the country in fighting this tariff increase. 

Another, and perhaps the most important, reason is that these 
merchants foresee the loss of business if the Brown syndicate, 
of Philadelphia, obtains control of the domestic market, which 
they surely will if this tariff becomes law. This syndicate is 
made up of practically one family, operating 8 or 10 of the 
largest stocking mills of the country. They dispose of their 
immense output through one selling agency—also of the family. 
Thus, if in control of the great American market, they would 
share with no middleman any profit, but keep all to themselves. 
As a result the great jobbing houses of the country, who employ 
thousands of salesmen upon the road, would be driven from 
this great field of activity. 

Mr. Chairman, the attempt of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PayNe] to create the impression that firms like Marshall 
Field & Co., of Chicago; Brown, Durell & Co., of Boston and 
New York; Henry Schiff & Co., of New York; Lord, Taylor 
& Co., of New York; and many other great firms have capital 
invested in the hosiery mills of Saxony, and in consequence 
have a business interest in keeping down the tariff on hosiery 
is hardly fair. He claims that they maintain large establish- 
ments in Chemnitz, the center of the stocking industry in Ger- 
many, and support great organizations the year around, by 
which they control the output of this section and thus gain a 
tremendous advantage over American competitors who are in- 
capable of keeping branches in Germany. 

I have investigated this statement and find, as the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee would have found had he 
taken the trouble to obtain the facts, that scarcely an American 
investment of any size is to be found in the factories in and 
ebout Chemnitz. The firm of Brown, Durell & Co., to which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] refers, is one of 
the largest and most substantial commercial houses of Boston. 
The members of the firm occupy the highest possible business 
standing. They are men of ideal personal and commercial in- 
tegrity. They are prominent in the war upon this tariff. Let 
us-see what comprises the “large establishment” maintained 
by this house at Chemnitz. 

Mr. Chairman, Brown, Durell & Co. maintain an office—and 
only an office—for which they pay the sum of 600 marks rent 
per year. In American money this is $150, and one can form 
an idea of the size of the establishment that can be rented 
for $150 per year. They keep one man the year round whose 
duty it is to watch the market, purchase stock, and so forth. 
His principal duty is to save that firm in invoicing goods. 
Every shipment from Chemnitz has to pay a consular invoice fee 
of $2.50. Now, instead of paying an invoice fee upon each 
shipment, this foreign representative combines his invoices and 
makes a single consular invoice fee cover 20 or 25, thus saving 
a great deal more to the firm than the cost of maintaining the 
office and paying his salary and expenses. 

This custom obtains generally among the firms enumerated 
by the Member from New York and constitutes almost entirely 
the investment of these firms in Chemnitz. Mr. Chairman, 
much has been printed in the papers of the great demonstration 
which the factory hands of Philadelphia and that neighborhood 
intend making here in Washington. We are told they are goiag 
to move upon the city 20,000 strong in the hope that they may 


convince Congress that their future is at stake. Almost all of 
this army of employees is to be recruited from the Brown mills. 
and, of course, the cost of this demonstration will be borne by 
the Brown syndicate, which hopes to reap the rich harvest which 
this increase in duties will insure to them. 

To transport this army to Washington and back home would 
cost probably $100,000, a mere bagatelle to a combination that 
has fattened for years upon the Dingley tariff, as have the 
thrifty Browns. 

Mr: Chairman, from what I can learn of the condition of the 
hosiery trade in the country the place for these employees js 
in the factories at their machines, earning the splendid wage 
they now enjoy, turning out goods that will meet the demand 
of the trade. The continuity of their work, the size of their 
wage, are mighty strong arguments that they need no hothous-. 
ing. The visit of a few of their opulent employers did the 
trick, but it will be undone by an aroused public, if not in this 
branch, then along the corridor. 

Mr. Chairman, if an opportunity-were available, I would offer 
an amendment to paragraph 826 to reduce the unwarranted 
duties carried in the pending bill to what are in effect to-day, 
confident that American industries would continue to thrive 
at the marvelous rate that has characterized their history in 
the past ten years, confident that the Federal Treasury would 
reap greater revenue, and confident that the consumer would 
get a fairer return for his investment. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. DANIEL 


OF 


F. LAFEAN, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
age the industries of the 
Mr. LAFEAN said: 
Mr. CHATRMAN: I realize, as you all do, that too much talk 

has already been indulged in before the committee on the pend- 

ing measure, and do not purpose making any extended remarks, 
realizing full well that what I or any person else may have to 
say upon the various schedules in the Payne bill will go for 
naught, as it is conceded by all that the bill will pass the House 
practically as introduced. My sole object in arising at this 
time is to bring to the attention of the public the methods em- 
ployed by one of the gigantic trusts of this country. I wish it 
distinctly understood that I am a firm believer in protection 
when such protection will inure to the benefit of the consumer 
and not foster a trust or still further strengthen a monopoly. 

Probably it would be better if the methods of this particular 

trust were called to the attention of the Attorney-General of the 

United States for his consideration and investigation than re 

fer to them here at this time. 

During the past week or more we noticed in the lobbies of 
the Capitol the representatives of the Glucose Sugar Refining 
Company, the Corn Products Company, and the Corn Products 
Refining Company—commonly known as the “ glucose trust” 
and a subsidiary company of the Standard Oil Company—their 


rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
Tnited States, and for other purposes. 


| object being to maintain the schedule of 14 cents per pound « 


glucose as provided for in section No. 214 of the Payne bill, and 
to have a duty placed upon tapioca flour and sago, bot! of 
which now appear on the free list. 

In order to enlighten those who may not be familiar with the 
subject of tapioca flour, and for the purpose of showing that 
the demand to have a duty placed on tapioca flour by the glu- 
cose trust is unreasonable and uncalled for, I wish to call your 
attention to the following statement, which was prepared !y 4 
manufacturer of corn, wheat, and potato starch, as well 2s 
glucose and albumens: 

Exuipit No. 1. 
REASONS WHY TAPIOCA FLOUR SHOULD REMAIN ON THE FREE LIST 


Tapioca flour is a product made from roots grown chiefly on (le 
island of Java and the Malay Peninsula. 

It is raw material used in the main for manufacturing purposes. 

Gum for envelopes and postage stamps is made from this product, 
which is the only raw material that successfully gives those properties 
peculiar to this kind of a gum, It is free from any injurious sv» 
stance. ak 

During the year 1907 there was imported into the United States 
about 9, tons of tapioca flour. Of this. quantity over 5,000 tons 
were used in the manufacture of envelopes or postal gum. Of the te 
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mainder over 75 per cent was used in the manufacture of food products 
and only a small portion was used for other purposes. 

Tapioca flour does not compete except to a slight extent with any 
domestic product. There is none raised in the United States; therefore 
there is no occasion to place a duty upon it, and those most interested 
in the matter have not asked for any duty upon this product. 

Mr. Walden, representing the Corn Products Refining Company, the 
largest manufacturers of corn starch in this country—commonly known 
as the “starch trust "—made the statement before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that they were not interested in tapioca flour. 

The price of tapioca flour has remained at about 2§ cents ad und 
during many years, while the price of American potato stare has 
advaneed during the past eight months from 3§ to 5 cents foe und, 
where it is to-day. Starch imported from Germany and Holland, duty 
paid, is selling at above 4 cents per pound, and it is now being imported 
in large quantities to replace American potato starch. It is clear, 
therefore, that tapioca flour does not compete with potato starch. 

The eapital invested in the manufacture of envelope gum in the 
United States is at least double the amount invested in the manufacture 
of potato starch. 

If a duty is placed on tapioca flour it will mean the abandonment of 
factories in which is invested nearly $1,000,000, as there is no sub- 
stitute for this particular article. 

It will mean a higher price to the householder for important food 
products, and it will mean a higher price to the consumers of envelope 
gum and gum substitutes. 

In view of all these facts and th efurther fact that it does not mate- 
rially compete with an American industry, we respectfully request that 
the article be left on the free list and no duty be imposed. 


Corn is the basis or raw material of glucose as it is now 
manufactured in the United States. In Germany, however, the 
pasis or raw material of glucose is the potato, and, like the 
goods made in this country, the bulk thereof is used in the con- 
fectionery trade. It is also used extensively by tanners, sugar 
mixers, jelly manufacturers, and in certain localities of the 
United States is used in the brewing of beer. Why a duty of 
14 cents per pound should be imposed upon glucose is beyond 
my conception, unless it is to still further protect and foster the 
glucose trust of this country, who now have the users at their 
mercy and exact from them any price they may see fit. 

For the purpose of showing the organization and history of 
the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, Corn Products. Company, 
and Corn Products Refining Company, and subsidiary compa- 
nies, I wish to insert into my remarks the following, copied 
from the Economist Investor’s Manual for the years 1898, 1902, 
1906, and 1908: 


Organization and history of Glucose Sugar Refining Company, Corn 
Products Company, Corn Products Refining Company, and subsidiary 
companies, as copied from the Economist Investor's Manual for the 
years 1898, 1902, 1906, and 1908. 


1898. Tur GLucose SuGAaR REFINING COMPANY. 


Liabilities. —Capital stock: Authorized, preferred, $14,000,000; com- 
mon, $26,000,000; total, $40,000,000. Outstanding, preferred, $12,- 
619,300 ; common, $24,027,300 ; total, $36,646,600. No bonds. No other 
indebtedness. 

Dividends.—On preferred, 13 per cent, December, 1897; 1] per cent, 
March, 1898. On common, none. 

Preferred stock is 7 per cent cumulative, payable quarterly, December, 
March, June, and September; common is entitled to 7 per cent after 
preferred dividend > a Surplus earnings above 7 per cent on each 
class are to be divided equally between the two classes. 

Hite a aeeeee under the laws of New Jersey in August, 1897. 
Acquired the following concerns: The Chicago Sugar Refining Company ; 
American Glucose Company, Peoria; Peoria Grape Sugar Company ; 
Rockford Sugar Works; Davenport Syrup Refining Company ; Firmenich 
Syrup Manufacturing Company, Marshalltown, lowa. In addition to 
paying for these plants the capital issue provided a working capital of 
$1,500,000. The company manufactures some 30 commodities, all de- 
rived from corn, 

Directors.—C. H. Matthiessen, F. O. Matthiessen, E. A. Matthiessen, 
Norman B. Ream, William Dickinson, George Firmenich, 8. T. Butler, 
A. Q. Garretson. 

Officers. —President, C. H. Matthiessen ; vice-president, William Dick- 
inson ; second vice-president, George Firmenich ; secretary and treasurer, 
8. T. Butler; assistant secretary and treasurer, Charles L. Glass. 

Stock transferred.—-Company’s office, eighth floor, Rookery Building. 


1902. Corn Propucts COMPANY. 
LIABILITIES. 





| 
Capital stock. i Authorized. | Issued. 








Preferred 7 per cent cumulative................-..---- | $28,000,000 | $28,000,000 
Common 


But $1,323,750 of preferred and $3,658,840 of common are reserved 
to acquire outstanding shares of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company 
and the National Starch Company, as shown in detail below. 

BONDS. 


The Corn Products Company has issued no bonds, but its constituent 
companies have outstanding the following: 


National Starch Company debenture 5s__-.-.-------~---- $4, 137, 000 
United States Sugar Refining Company 6s_...-....----- 1, 000, 000 
National Starch Manufacturing Company _ 3, 002, 000 

ee peed ptt domcibndmawecimnone 8, 139, 000 


_ The New York Glucose Company, of the capital stock of which the 
Corn Products Company holds 49 per cent, has outstanding $2,500,000. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Dividend days are fixed by the by-laws on the ist days of March, 
June, September, and December. e Glucose Sugar Refining Com- 





pany. from organization in August, 1897, paid 7 per cent a year on its 
referred stock in quarterly payments, March, June, September, and 
cember (first dividend December, 1897). On common it has paid 
6 per cent a year quarterly, March, June, September, and December 
(first dividend December 1, 1898) to December, 1901, when the yearly 
rate was reduced to 4 per cent. 

History, property, etc.—The Corn Products Company was organized 
under New Jersey laws in February, 1902, and acquired practically 
all the capital stock (details below) of the Glucose Sugar Refining 
Company and the National Starch Company, all the capital stock 
of the Illinois Sugar Refining Compahy and the Charles Pope Glu- 
cose Company, and 49 per cent of the capital stock of the New 
York Glucose emaeeey, and $1,400,000 cash for additional working 
capital. It gave 125 in its preferred and 125 in its common for the 
preferred and common stock of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 95 
of its preferred for the prefered stock of the National Starch Company, 
and 90 of its common for the common stock of that company, $5 per 
share of preferred and $7.50 per share of common to be put in trust, 
however, to secure that the amount of quick assets guaranteed by the 
National Starch Company would be turned over. The capital stock of the 
Illinois Sugar Refining Company, the Charles Pope Glucose Company, 
and the New York Glucose Company were acquired partly for stock and 
partly for cash. The capital stock of the Corn Products Company was 
appropriated as follows: 


Preferred. | Common. 








For $12,865,400 Glucose Sugar Refining preferred____- FF | ere 
For $21,280,300 Glucose Sugar Refining common-_....-}......-.....- | $26,600,375 
For $3,651,800 National Starch preferred_...........- BY * | sehemiam 

For $2,445,800 National Starch common_._.....__.._-- Fd tla 2,201,220 


For $750,000 Illinois Sugar Refining stock, $120,000 | 
Charles Pope Glucose Co. stock, $1,225,000 New 
York Glucose Co. stock, and $1,400,000 cash work- 








ies aha et cls ncodebauisecbecsdenack biboniaaal 7,125,240 | 15,589,565 
I nein 26,676,200 | 44,341,160 
Reserved to acquire outstanding shares: 
Of Glucose Sugar Refining Co_...................-. 966,175 3,433,750 
oe, ee ee | 357 ,625 225,000 





iia cih cect ert en acincetsndetial | 28,000,000 | 48,000,000 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company was organized under New 
Jersey laws in August, 1897; authorized capital, $14,000,000 7 per 
cent preferred, $26,000,000 common. It acquired the Chicago Sugar 
Refining Company, American Glucose Company, Peoria Grape Sugar 
Company, Rockford Sugar Works, Davenport Syrup Refining Company, 
and Firminich Syrup Manufacturing Company. The company also 
raised $1,500,000 cash working capital. The company has plants at 
Chicago, Peoria, and Rockford, Ill., and Davenport and Marshalltown, 
Iowa, with a grinding capacity of about 105,000 bushels of corn daily. 

The National Starch Company was organized under New Jersey laws 
in May, 1900; authorized capital, $4,500,000 preferred, $5,000,000 com- 
mon; issued, $4,028,300 preferred, $2,595,900 common. It acquired 
nearly all the capital stocks of the United States Glucose Company, 
National Starch Manufacturing Company, United Starch Company, 
Oswego Starch Factory, and United States Sugar Refinery. The only 
shares of the above companies outstanding in the hands of the public 
are as follows: Two hundred and forty-nine shares United States 
Sugar Refining Company, 41 shares United States Glucose Company, 
298 shares National Starch Manufacturing Company common, 70 shares 
National Starch Manufacturing second preferred. 

The plants controlled by the company are located at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, Oswego, and Buffalo, N. Y:; Cincinnati, Ohio; Indian- 
apolis and Elkhart, Ind.; Waukegan, Ill.; Des Moines and Sioux City, 
Iowa; and Nebraska City, Nebr. They have a grinding capacity of 
about 43,000 bushels of corn daily. 

The Illinois Sugar Refining Company Was organized under Illinois 
laws in 1898; capital, $750,000. It has a plant at Pekin, Ill, with a 
eapacity of about 15,000 bushels of corn daily. This company had an 
issue of $500,000 bonds, subject to call at 105. The Corn Products 
Company exercised this right of redemption and paid off the bonds. 

The Charles Pope Glucose Company was organized under Illinois 
laws in 1900; capital, $120,000. It has a plant at Geneva, Ill., and 
another at Venice, Ill., the capacity of the two being about 15.000 
bushels of corn daily. 

The New York Glucose Company was organized under New Jersey 
laws in February, 1901, and has completed a plant at Shady Side, 
N. J., with a capacity between 20,000 and 30,000 bushels of corn daily. 
The capital stock is $2,500,000, of which the Corn Products Company 
owns 49 per cent. 


OPERATIONS. 


Following shoavs earnings of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 
year ending July 31: 





— - = 








| 
1898 .¢ 1899. 1900, | 1901. 

Net profits............---------- $2, 461,309 | $2,820,080 | $3,328,163 | $2,760,680 
Written off, repairs..........--- 598, 162 415,139 444,685 | 512,669 
GE 65 ct cecanccecclooccocusasce 257 ,351 94,026 | 124,320 
SD SD CIIINOE, onccccdccalencwesesscccfoccceccences 156, 466 

Total charges-.....-..---- 598 ,162 772,490 695,178 626 , 989 
Balance for stock---.--..--.---- 1,863,157 | 2,047,589 | 2,622,985 | 2,123,641 
7 per cent preferred dividend- --- 772,931 | 883,351 919,005 | 954,681 

Balance for common...... 1,000,226 | 1,164,238 | 1,713,980 | 1,168,959 
Common dividend..........-.-.-- a cena 1,128,077 | 1,441,621 | 1,441,632 

NG Si iirntiiaetacin | 1,090,226 36,161 | 272,350} » 272,673 

« Ten and one-half months, » Deficit. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Balance sheet July 81. 
ASSETS. 


| 1900. 
$35,288,908 | $36,282,056 
1,380,700 | 361,700 
2.700 | 1,972,700 
| 1550,843 
72 | 717,047 
466,764 


I i are at cael 
Preferred stock in treasury 
Common stock in treasury 


TOI ao iinhintsicodieags adits italiana | 
Goods in proce 

Finished goods (cost) 

Rolling stock 
Payments on contracts..................... | 
os ions ticenirrdnmnaghiiiinne | 
Unexpired insurance 31,497 


ee | 


41,714,131 | 41,825,211 | 


LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock authorized $40,000,000 | $40,000,000 
Go ctlacsioacsdubenbwaaebalae 191,503 | 
CED Te cauniiscanndnntinecinwtie@ingiliiagial 234,842 
Surplus account 





Total 21,525,169 

Net earnings of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company from August 1, 
1901, to March 31, 1902, were officially stated (March, however, being 
estimated) as $1,500,000. 

The balance sheet of the National Starch Company of date February 
28, 1902, shows surplus of $2,132,947. 

Directors : C. H. Matthiessen, EB. A. Matthiessen, Norman B. Ream, W. J. 
Calhoun, J. Ogden Armour, E. 'T. Bedford, Benjamin Graham, Joy Morton, 
W. G. Oakman, W. H. Nicholls, H. G. Herget, and Edward L. Wemple. 

Executive committee : C. H. Matthiessen, Joy Morton, and W. J. Calhoun. 

Officers: President, C. H. Matthiessen ; vice-president, W. J. Calhoun ; 
second vice-president, Joy Morton; secretary, Edward L. Wemple ; treas- 
urer, Benjamin Graham; general counsel, Pam, Calhoun & Glennon. 

Transfer agents: Cuyler, Morgan & Co., New York. 

Registrar: Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 

Main oftice: Broad Exchange Building, New York. 

1906. CorN Propucts REFINING COMPANY. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock. 


Issued. 





Preferred 7 per cent cumulative 


Common 47,494,000 


BONDS. 


The Corn Products Refining Company has no bonds, but it has as- 
sumed obligations of $7,293,000 of the subsidiary companies of the Corn 
Products Company and $ -——— mortgage indebtedness of its cther 
subsidiaries. 

Dividends.—No dividends have been paid on either class of stock, but 
at the time of the organization of the company promises were held out 
that the preferred would receive a distribution during 1906. 

History, property, etc.—The Corn Products Refining Company was 
organized under New Jersey laws in 1906 and acquired nearly all the 
stocks of the Corn Products Company and the entire stock of the New 
York Glucose Company not previously owned by the Corn Products 
Company; all the capital of the Warner Sugar Refining Company and 
all the capital of the St. Louis Syrup and Preserving Company. The 
cause of the organization was the necessity for the reorganization of 
the Corn Products Company, which, through the competition of the 
other above-mentioned companies, had suffered a decline in receipts 
from $4,142,521 for its first fiscal year, ended February 28, 1903, to 
$118,000 its last year, when its three principal competitors did about 
50 per cent of the domestic and export business of the company. The 
New York Glucose Company, Warner Sugar Refining Company, and 
St. Louis Syrup and Preserving Company contributed about $2,000,000 
of a net working capital of $5,000,000, with which the Corn Products 
Refining Company began business. Stocks of the Corn Products Com- 
pany were exchanged on the basis of three shares, common or preferred, 
for two shares of the same class of stock in the Corn Products Refining 
Company. 

The basis of the exchange of stocks is shown in the following balance 
sheet of the Corn Products Refining Company, as of March 11, 1906: 


ASSETS. 

232,418 shares Corn Products Company preferred stock 
414,564 shares Corn Products Company common stock 
20,000 shares Warner’ Sugar Refining Company stock 
12,000 shares St. Louis Glucose Company stock— 
32,750 shares New York Glucose Company stock 

2350 shares Cereal Sugar Company preferred stock 
2,858 shares Cereal Sugar Company common stock 


REE OE ethical neice hiarteeticceretiteeatcinvensicessemteiti $74, 734, 000 
LIABILITIES. 


Preferred 7 per cent cumulative, authorized issue 300,000 
shares of $100 each, of which there is outstanding... 27, 240, 000 
Common authorized issue, 500,000 shares of $100, of 
which amount there is outstanding.._.........._ ___- 47, 494, 000 
74, 734, 000 
The net earnings of the subsidiary companies for the past two years, 
as nearly as they can be ascertained, are as follows: 
Corn Products Company, 
For year ending February 29, 1904 
For year ending February 28, 1905 
For half year ending August 31, 1905 (exclu 
York Glucose Company earnings)... -~- iinet 
New York Glucose Company. 
For year ending December 31, 1904 
For year ending December 31, 1905 


$1, 490, 017 
1, 689, 466 


252, 660 


$799, 716 
627, 045 


Warner Sugar Refining Company. 
For year ending December 31, 1904 
his represents only four months’ operation, the fac- 
tory having been shut down during the remainder of the 
year 1904 on account of fire. 
For year ending December 31, 1905 


St. Louis Glucose Company. 


368, 191 


For year 1904 1 
For year 1905 1 


Balance sheets of the subsidiary companies show : 
New York Glucose Company, January 81, 1906. 


ASSETS. 
Plant, etc 5, O77, 937 
Stable equipment 1, 826 
Other investments, furniture, and fixtures 4, S88 
Other investments, bonds 84, G02 
One hundred shares E. T. Company , 000 
New York Produce Exchange 500 
Chicago Board of Trade 3, 600 
Merchandise, as per inventory 478 
Notes and accounts receivable 316, 276 


ims 
vo, 20 


1, 932 
7, 024 


,vif 


000 
000 
13, 184 
2 386 


6, 745, 570 
Warner Sugar Refining Company, February 24, 1906. 
ASSETS. 

Plant, investment 470 
Warner tank line 1, 238 

Stable equipment 
Office furniture and fixtures ,475 
Deferred assets, unexpired insurance, etc , 143 
Notes and accounts receivable 54, 459 
Cash on hand and in banks 2, 638 
8, GOS 


281 


Authorized capital stock , 000 
Notes and accounts payable , 566 
Surplus » 115 


3, 899, 281 
St. Louis Glucose Company, February 28, 1906. 
ASSETS. 


Plant, trade-marks, good will, etc 2, 709, 862 
Granite City, Alton and Eastern Railroad 34, 238 
Tank cars 20, 900 
Merchandise, crude, manufactured, and in process of manu- 

facture 229, 040 


100 


1, 200, 000 

300, 000 

1, 494, 100 

2, 994, 100 

Directors.—E. T. Bedford, F. T. Bedford, W. J. Matthison, W. HI. 

Nichols, Thomas Gaunt, F. I. Barstow, Charles Pratt, J. A. Moffatt, 

W. R. Winterman, C. M. Warner, Joy Morton, W. J. Calhoun, Thomas 

Kingford, C. H. Matthiessen, and W. W. Heaton. Of this board Stand 

ard Oil interests have a majority. 

Officers.—President, E. T. Bedford ; vice-president, W. J. Matthison. 

Stock transfer office.—Title Guaranty and Trust Company, New York 

For the purpose of comparison reference may be made to the follow 
ing history of the Corn Products Company prior to its reorganization 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock. Issued. 


Authorized. 
| 


} 


Preferred 7 per cent curnulative $28,000,000 | $27,580,74 
Common : | 48,000,000 45,21 


The Corn Products Comeeer has issued no bonds, but its const*tuent 
e 


companies have outstanding t 

The National Starch Company : 4 
National Starch Company debenture 5s $4, 137, 000 
United States Sugar Refining Company 6s E T78, O00 
National Starch Manufacturing Company 6s Oo 


following : 


wy) 


The New York Glucose Company, of which the Corn Products ‘ 
pany holds 49 per cent, has capital stock outstanding of $2,500,000 
Dividends.—On Corn Products preferred, 7 r cent a year in quat 
terly payments; first dividend, 13 per cent, paid July 10, 1902, and 1i 
r cent every quarter thereafter, to and including January, |‘. 
n April, 1905, 1 per cent was paid for quarter, reducing yearly rate to! 
per cent. Passed July, 1905. On Corn Products common, 4 per ¢eo! 
declared in March, 1903, ‘payable ane cent quarterly, May 11, Augus! 1", 
November 10, and February 10, 1 - No dividend for 1904 or 1%... 
On Glucose Sugar Refining Company, from organization in Ausus' 
1897, paid 7 per cent a year on its preferred stock, in quarterly )°) 
ments, March, June, September, and Deceumber (first dividend, Dece™- 
ber, 1897). On common it id 6 per cent a year quarterly, Marc). 
June, September, and December (first dividend mber 1, 1898), t€ 
December, 1901, when the yearly rate was reduced to 4 per cent. ‘ed 
History, property, etc.—The Corn Products Company was orga! = 
under New Jersey laws in February, 1902, and acquired practically a! 








the capital stock {estes below) of the Glucose Sugar Refining Com- 
any and the National Starch Company, all the capital stock of the 
filinois Sugar Refining Company, and the Charles Pope Glucose Com- 
pany, and 49 per cent of the capital stock of the New York Glucose 
Company, and $1,400,000 cash for additional working capital. It 
cave 125 in its preferred and 125 in its common for the preferred 
and common stock of the Glucose Sugar Refini Company, 95 of 
its preferred for the preferred stock of the National Starch Company, 
and 90 of its common for the common stock of that company, $5 per 
share of preferred and $7.50 per share of common to be put in trust, 
however, to secure that the amount of quick assets guaranteed by the 
National Starch Company would be turned over. The capital stock 
of the Illinois Sugar Refining Company, the Charles a Glucose 
Company, and the New York Glucose Company were acquired partly 
for stock and partly for cash. The capital stock of the Corn Products 
Company was appropriated as follows: 





Preferred. | Common. 








For $12,865,400 Glucose Sugar Refining preferred_.._| $16,081,750 


For $21,280,300 Glucose Sugar Refining common. .-....|............- $26 ,600 375 
For $8,651,800 National Starch preferred.............. BCE SE b cacecediive- 
For $2,445,800 National Starch common-....._........]............. 2,201,220 


For $750,000 IHinois Sugar Refining stock and $120,000 
Charles Pope Glucose Oo. stock, and $1,225,000 
New York Glucose Co. ‘stock and $1,400,000 cash 





WOU GHEE ceecewetnine epencccncatmacescasscenveane 7,125,240 | 15,589,565 
Wet Gi lectnctenbe tiie ooo cise eae 26,676,200 | 44,341,160 
Reserved to acquire outstanding shares: 
Of Glucose Sugar Refining: Co..................... 966,175 3,433,750 
OF TRG I eile dipndenencctincccscccee 357 ,625 225,090 
Total MA aaaleeeinncidilibodtdet <antnsscapdémens 28,000,000 | 48,000,000 





The Glucose Sugar Refining Company was organized under New Jersey 
laws in August, 1897; authorized capital, $14,000,000 7 per cent pre- 
ferred; $26,000,000 common. It acquired the Chicago Sugar Refining 
Company, American Glucose Company, Peoria Grape Sugar Company, 
Rockford Sugar Works, Davenport Sirup Refining Company, and Firmi- 
nich Sirup Manufacturing Company. The company also raised $1,500,- 
000 cash working capital. The company has plants in Chicago, Peoria, 
and Rockford, UL, and Davenport and Marshalltown, Iowa, with a 
grinding capacity of about 105,000 bushels of corn daily. 


The National Starch Company was organized under New Jersey laws | 


in May, 1900; authorized capital, $4,500,000 preferred ; $5,000,000 com- 
mon; issued $4,028,300 preferred; $2,595,900 common. It acquired 
nearly all the capital stocks of the United States Glucose Company, 
National Starch Manufacturing Company, United Starch Company, 
Oswego Starch Factory, and United States Sugar Refinery. The only 
shares of the above companies outstanding in the hands of the public 
are as follows: 249 shares United States Sugar Refining Company, 41 
shares United States Glucose Company, 298 shares National Starch 
Manufacturing Company, common; 70 shares National Starch Manu- 
facturing 2d preferred. 

The plants controlled by the company are located at Glen Cove, Long 
Island; Oswego and Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis and 
Elkhart, Ind.; Waukegan, Ill.; Des Moines and Sioux City, lowa; and 
Nebraska City, Nebr. They have a grinding capacity of about 43,000 
bushels of corn daily. 

The Illinois Sugar Refining Company was organized under Illinois 
laws in 1898; capital, $750,000. It has a pene at Pekin, Ill., with a 
capacity of about 15,000 bushels of corn daily. This company had an 
issue of $5,000 bonds subject\to call at 105. The Corn Products Com- 
pany exercised this right of redemption and paid off the bonds. 

The Charles — Glucose Company was organized under Illinois 
laws in 1900; capital, $120,000. t has a plant at Geneva, IIll., and 
another at Venice, Ill, the capacity of the two being about 15,000 
bushels of corn daily. 

The New York Glucose Company was organized under New Jersey 
laws in February, 1901, and has completed a plant at Shady Side, N. J., 
with a capacity between 20,000 and 30,000 bushels of corn daily. The 
capital stock is $2,500,000, of which the Corn Products Company owns 
49 per cent. The company suspended dividends after December 1, 1904. 


Income account of Corn Products Company, year ending February 28. 
























































OPERATIONS, 
Six 
months 
1903. 1904. 1905. ending Au- 
| gust 31, 
1905. 
anibilei inant heen narnia 
Dividends and profits from | | | | 
constituent companies.........|-..........- $1,583,774 | $1,802,205 /............ 
Net interest, ete., received...... be Seoesewctes | 80, 578 | GAP inner ccsve 
Total receipts.............. | $4,142,521 | 1,643,292 | 1,906,588 | $183,580 
Deduct: cate. ett tee ak Ge 
Management, expenses, ete.| 128,683 | 158,275 |} 208,858 j............ 
Net interest peid............!...........- Jonncacneeees NE Di takes 
Pobtllesiees Locke ts! | yo8,es3| 153,275 | 116,123| 33,908 
Balenee.....k_ssiiinie sani | 4,013,841 | 1,490,017 | 1,689,466 | 150,278 
Preferred dividend paid, 7 per x @ aR «+ Ep a y 
CUM... --nacsibsitnliediatsiidecton | 1,496,066 | 1,916,446 | 1,916,495 273,790 
Common dividend paid, 4 per | 
COR . a caatnvasennsuipelibedes Te ie in hone tl 
Tetths, cilicmipaleiibih 1 1,426,006 8,724,742 1,916,495 273,799 
BalAN68.--...--2-sae--nnnaesanee 2,587,775 | #2,234,725 | ©227,029| © 193,512 
urplus brought forward.......|...........- 2,587,775 353,050 126,021 
Surplus carried forward........ 2,587,775 353,050 126,021 2,509 
cnn NS Ee 
@ Deficit. 
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Income account of constituent companies, year ending February 28. 




















Six 
months 
1904, 1905. ending Au- 
gust 31, 
1905. ¢ 
inet aaa — i— | 
Gross profits from operations___....._______ | $5,571,003 | $2,885,148 $744,799 
Interest received and discount on bonds | 
purchased for sinking funds............... 99,978 83,164 | 8,1™ 
lat ha eit NE 5,670,981 | 2,968,312 , 752, 993 
Less: 2 ee | 
ene EL A a 1,085,470 RN iat aiial 
New construction, written off in lieu | | 
i itleisiise<nintienatinatinian ates | 1,082,722 304,954 | 261,964 
| 2,118,192 | 940,310} 261,964 
Balance, profit before charging interest.....| 2,552,788 2,027 ,502 491 ,020 
Deduct interest on bonds, ete..............-- 569,044 550,724 | 202,074 
Total net profits of constituent com- 
I Rtn derersict tian’ xsatpastdemenimaniaibe hat 2,983,744 1,476,878 | 288 955 
Of which the Corn Products Company, | : | 
based on its stock ownership in the con-| 
stitnent companies, is entitled to_...__. --} 2,615,957 BR Urcctieaiiiatntenien 
Add interest received by the Corn Prod- | | 
I ea i SY Pvidtemachatnns tee 
Iain cbetianteinid aan : 
ti lat A a ace 2,675,476 | 1,147,514 |............ 
Less management and other expenses of 
Corn Prodacts Company--___...........__.| 153,275 | Re ietecksaboese 
Net income to which Corn Products 
Company is entitled for year___..._-. 2,522,200 Pe ee 


* Does not include returns from New York Glucose Company, 


Balance sheet of Corn Products Company, February 28, 




















ASSETS. 

— —_ +: _ — —— — ys — . — SS } — 
| 1908. 1904. | 1905. 

| 
itircenncnnticasmenmnennkes $72,258,745 ‘$72,596,245 | $72,596,945 
Sundry stocks of constituent companies---!..........-. 989,646 990.616 
Loans to constituent companies, ete------- 115,000 160,000 | 113 
ee Ba 0 cewdgecwccccscccescecesoescuss |} 3,213,511 495,770 281 331 
SE patintdtneccesccesqnvescenteazeces | 75,586,256 | 74,241,662 | 73,874,605 

LIABILITIES. 

Preferred stock... =... 2-2 = $27,376,990 |$27,390,704 | $27,380. 740 
i cn nnantheeddhyenunceconsees 44,881,755 | 45,215,535 45,215,505 

Surplus cash received at organization for | 
SE chide enaaccddcoewweasdusewe | 739,626 739,706 | 739.736 
i ell cad arid enniaeeatiaadtanseneatil 500,000 | 400,000 
in dncancinctiiinedannccsenttibewoesntiiin tel 52,630 12. 603 
ee 2,587,775 | 353,050 | 126,021 
I ik sith ttt inis iin cnpsnbineatanaidinnicipiiaiarn amen 75,586,356 | 74,241,666 73,874,605 


Following shows earnings of the Glicose Sugar Refining Company. 
Year ends July 31: 














| 
1898 .¢ 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 

Wet proMts..........22-6...------ $2,461,309 | $2,820,080 | $3.328,163 | $2,760,630 
Written off, repairs... eethienel 598,162 | 415,129 $44,685 512,669 
io... ee ae 357 ,351 94,026 124,320 

Special legal expenses....-......|.........-.. |----+------ 156 , 466 |------ 
otal charges..-........... 598,162 | 772,490] 695,178 626, 989 
—_—_ = ——= — 3 
Balance for stock.........-...--- | 1,863,157 | 2,047,589 | 2,632,985 2,153,641 
7 per cent preferred dividends. -. 772,981 883,351 | 919,005 942.681 
Balance for common. ....- | 1,000,226 | 1,164,238 | 1,713,980 1,168,959 
COCR Gn adgncectececcnfoocc2-2-...- 1,128,077 | 1,441,621 | 1,441,632 

CE 1,090, 226 36,161 | 272,359 be 


*Ten and one-half months. ® Deficit. 
Net earnings of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, from August 1, 

1901, to March 31, 1902, were officially stated (March, however, being 

estimated) as $1,500,000. 

The balance sheet of the National Starch Company of date February 
28, 1902, shows surplus of $2,132,947. : 

Directors: C. H. Matthiessen, E. A. Matthiessen, Norman B. Ream, 
W. J. Calhoun, T. B. Wagner, W. W. Heaton, Benjamin Graham, Joy 
Morton, C. L. Glass, R. 8. Jones, W. H. Nicholls, W. G. Herget 

Officers: President, J. A. Moffett; vice-president, W. J. Matthison ; 
secretary and treasurer, T. F. Fisher; general counsel, W. J. Calhoun. 

Main office: Broad Exchange Building, New York. 

Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


1908. Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY, 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock, | Authorized. Issued. 


Preferred 7 per cent cumulative._..........._._-._____ $30,000,000 | $27,240,000 
CORD 6 an ie hon 668 imddctiemcadsbdudusata eee 50,000,000 | 47,494,000 


BONDS. 
Corn Products Refining Company twenty-five year 5 per cent 
debentures ; interest March 1 and November 1, annual sink- 

ing fund $114,000, payable in November, to retire by lot at 

par; issued in exchange for National Starch Manufacturing 

Company 6 per cent bonds; due November 1, 1931; Title 

Guaranty and Trust Company, New York, trustee___.__._$2, 017, 000 
Unassumed bonds of allied companies: 

National Starch debentures, dated 1900, due July 1, 

1925, subject to call at 105; 5 per cent; June 1 and 

December 1 : _.. 3, 810, 600 
United States Sugar Refinery first mortgage 6 per cent, 

June 1 and December 1; due December 1, 1921 1, 000, 000 
National Starch Manufacturing Company first mortgage, 

dated 1890, due May 1, 1920, 6 per cent, March 1 

a en ee 818, 000 
New York Glucose first mortgage 6 per cent, March 1 

and September 1, due September 1, 1926; author- 

ized $2,500,000 “ sieedeotebietiienterenintavegieiiinenimiedds mare 
St. Louis Syrup and Refining 6 per cent, due Novem- 

ber 1, 1913- —sitaibianeniisnatiil abide tals Amada 300, 000 

Dividends.—On preferred, 1 per cent each, July, 1906, October, 1906, 
and January, 1907; 4 per cent in April, making 7 per cent for fiscal 
year ending February 28, 1907; since, 4 per cent quarter ending April, 
1908; 1 per cent extra, April. 

History, property, etec.—The Corn Products Refining Company was 
organized under New Jersey laws in 1906, and acquired nearly all the 
stocks of the Corn Products Company and the entire stock of the New 
York Glucose Company not previously owned by the Corn Products 
Company, all the capital of the Warner Sugar Refining Company, and 
all the capital of the St. Louis Syrup and Preserving Company. The 
cause of the organization was the necessity for the reorganization of 
the Corn Products Company, which, through the competition of the other 
above-mentioned companies, had suffered a decline in receipts from 
$4,142,521 for its first fiscal year ending February 28, 1903, to $118,000 
its last year, when its three lo competitors did about 50 per cent 
of the domestic and export business of the company. The New York 
Glucose Company, Warner Sugar Refining Company, and St. Louis 
Syrup and Preserving Company contributed about $2,000,000 of a net 
working capital of $5,000,000 with which the Corn Products Refining 
Company began business. Stocks of the Corn Products Company were 
exchanged on the basis of three shares, common or preferred, for two 
shares of the same class of stock of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany. (For history of subsidiary companies before merger see previous 
issues of Investor’s Manual.) 


; 
Sa | 
Principal controlled prop- Capital | New com- 


erties. stock. [pany owns. Incorporated. 


| 
| 
Corn Products Co.: Sts 
Common $45,215,505 |$44,285,100 New Jersey, February, 
| 1902. 
7 per cent cumulative) 27,380,740 | 26,750,000 
preferred. | | 
Warner Sugar Refining 8,000,000 8,000,000 | 
St. Louis Glucose. -..-. 1,200,000 | 1,200,000 
Cereal Sugar Refining Co.: 
Preferred 75,000 75,000 | 
Common 425,000 425,000 | 
Corn Products Manufactur- | 
ing Co.: | 
Common 24,027,300 | 23,188,200 | New Jersey, August, 
1897. 
7 per eent cumulative! 13,688,300 | 13,620,200 Do. 
preferred. 
National Starch Co.: j 
Common.. 99,300 99, | New Jersey, April, 1906. 
6 per cent cumulative TO | Do. 
preferred. 
National Starch Manufactur- 
ing Co.: 
Common 4,450,700 | 4,450,700 | Kentucky, February, 
| | 1890. 
Second preferred.......... 264,800 364,800 | Do. 
Corn Products (Limited) 20,000 20,000 | Great Britain. 
Do 40,000 40,000 | Germany, 1905. 
Tilinois Sugar Refining Co 750,000 750,000 | Tilinois, 1898. 
Charics Pope Glucose Co 120,000 120,000 | Illinois, 1880. 
New York Glucose Yo. 2,500,000) | 2,500,000 | New Jersey, 1901. 
(22,000,000 preferred). } 


Do. 


Maine, 1908. 
Missouri, 1887. 


Virginia. 
D>. 








Operations for year ending February 28. 


Total income ‘ $2,351,269 | $3,586,585 
ONSTHS. « . 2 2500--cneenneeee wee cccedsccccccesccessesces 97 , 347 276,583 
Profit-sharing reserve 100,000 | 375,000 
Preferred dividends 1,978,296 1,443,468 


Tots) GeO... <<... 2. connp pas panen cate ienerd | 2,175,643 | 2,095,001 
Balance 175,626 1,491,584 
Betterments.........--------------- : 134,085 455, 976 


RR oi. 0 c.titin Vhesiandnk (edbbtdindiccnsihendadtbene | 41,541 1,085,608 


ss 


_ Directors: E. T. Bedford, F. T. Bedford, W. J. Matthison, w. II 
Nichols, Thomas Gaunt, F, I. Barstow, Charles Pratt, J. A. Moffat; 
W. R. Winterman, C. M. Warner, Joy Morton, W. J. Calhoun, Thomas 
Kingford, C. Hi. Matthiessen, W. W. Heaton. Of this board Standarq 
Oil interests have a majority. 

Officers : President, E, T. Bedford; vice-president, W. J. Matthisoy - 
secretary, F. T, Fisher; treasurer, F. S. Bedford. ; 

Stock transfer office: Title Guaranty and Trust Company, New Yor, 


Just as soon as this combination was complete and in perfec; 
running order, the price of glucose went soaring. The price 
quoted from December, 1905, to March, 1906, was $1.80 per hun 
dred pounds net for 43’ glucose f. o. b. Chicago, IL, while the 
average price of No. 2 corn in the Chicago market during th. 
same period was as follows: 

Cents 
December, 1905 per bushel__ 
January, 1906 ies 


SPN, I x cevssichaciniitechnithin ies an anti ale peguiahcnntigemennntranniiiaa titania oi 
March, 1906 


While the average price was $1.80 per hundred pounds fro, 
December, 1905, to March, 1906, in many instances this pric. 
was very much shaded by reason of competition. As soon, how. 
ever, as this competition was removed, corn ceased to be a rui- 
ing unit to govern the price of glucose, 

In 1906, however, the Corn Products Refining Company, or 
the so-called “ glucose trust,” having no competitor, placed the 
price of glucose at $2.01 per 100 pounds, notwithstanding 
the fact that the price of corn was but 43 cents per bushel. 
About this same time the Corn Products Refining Company, or 
the “ glucose trust,” began weaving a net about the consumer. 
from which they could not extricate themselves without suffer- 
ing heavy loss or injury to their business. It was either accep 
the contract or close the works. 

About this same time—December, 1906—the users of glu- 
cose were visited by the representatives of this trust, who sub- 
mitted the following proposition, inaugurating a policy of 
profit sharing: 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY, 
26 Broadway, New York 

GENTLEMEN: This company, recognizing the fact that its own pros 
perity in a great measure is interwoven with the good will and co 
operation of its patrons, has decided to adopt a liberal plan of protit 
sharing with you, in case you shall in the future continue to give 
us your exclusive patronage. 

This company inaugurates such a policy of profit sharing by announ 
ing that it will set aside, out of its profits from the manufacture a: 
sale of glucose and grape sugar for the last six months of 1906, an 
amount equal to 10 cents per hundred pounds on all shipments of gi) 
cose and grape sugar (Wagner's anhydro and bread sugar excepted) 
which shall have been made to you by this company from July 1 to 
December 31, 1906. 

This amount will be paid to you or your successors on December 31, 

$07, on condition that for the remainder of the year 1906 and the 
entire year of 1907 you or your successors shall have purchased ex 
clusively from this company or its successors all the glucose and grape 
sugar required for use in your establishment. 

With the assurance of steadfast cooperation of its customers, given 
in reciprocation for the benefits conferred upon them, this company 
confidently anticipates a continuance of such profit-sharing distribution 
annually to the full extent that its earnings may warrant. 

Yours, very truly, 
Corn Propucts REFINING Comrayy. 


This was simply a bait or bid offered for the purpose of hold- 


| ing in their meshes as many of the users of glucose as thie 


possibly could. I wish especially to call your attention to the 
joker in the third paragraph: 

This amount will be paid to you or your successors on December 3! 
1907, on condition that for the remainder of the year 106 and | 
entire year of 1907 you or your successors shall have purchased cx 


clusively from this company or its successors all the glucose and gray 
sugar required for use in your establishment. 


Competition at this time was commencing to loom up, aid in 
order to kill it off 10 cents per hundred pounds profit sharing 
was offered to all purchasers of glucose during the lact six 
months of 1906 upon the condition that they agreed to purcliacse 
their entire supply from them during 1907. They had no trouble 
whatever in closing contracts with consumers for the reas! 
that they manufactured from 75 to 80 per cent of the entire 
amount of glucose made in the United States. In December. 


| 1907, they again announced the continuance of their pre! 


sharing, as will be seen from the following letter : 
Exuisitr No, 4, 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY, 
26, Broadway, New York, December 2, ! 


GENTLEMEN: The plan of profit-sharing adopted by this company |" 
November, 1906, having met with the hearty approval of our custo! 
ers, we take pleasure in announcing its continuance for the year !!'"': 

The amount to be paid you will be based upon the shipments 0! 
glucose and grape sugar (No, 70, Climax and Chicago anhydrous svsi!) 
which shall have been made to you by this company during the yea’ 
1907, ond will be paid on December 31, -1908, on conditien that you of 










_— 


your successors shall have purchased exclusively. from this company or 
its successors, either for resale or for use in your establishment, all 
the glucose and grape sugar required by you os the year 1908. 

The amount thus to be paid will be announced to you as soon after 
January Le the business for the year has been closed and the profits 
ascertained, 

” Yours, very truly, Corn Propucts REFINING Co. 


Again, they experienced no difficulty in closing contracts with 
the consumers for the reason that the Corn Products Refining 
Company was the only concern in the United States that could 
supply the demand of the trade. Thus, having cautiously and 
carefully woven a net around their customers, they sold their 
product at their own dictations. Right here I call your atten- 
tion to a letter received by one of their customers, -wherein is 
set forth the conditions on which they accepted orders: 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY, 
26 Broadway, New York, January 15, 1908. 
AMERICAN CARAMEL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: We are in receipt of your valued order, through Messrs. 
J. H. Huston & Co., for your entire requirements of glucose from date 
to December 31, 1908, inclusive, which we agree to furnish you upon 
the following terms and conditions: 

Quality.—Our regular standard grade of Globe J-—42 Glucose, with 
the privilege of taking other grades of glucose at the usual differential 
in price. 

Shipments, f. o. b. cars at point of shipment, freight prepaid, in 
about equal monthly quantities. 

You are to notify us from time to time of the quantity of glucose re- 
quired by you. Upon receipt of such notification, we agree to enter 
your order for the quantity specified, for shipment not exceeding thirty 
days next ensuing date of notification, and at our regular market price 
in your market on date such notification of order is received by us. 

Guarantee of price.—In consideration of your purchasing your entire 
supply of glucose from us, we agree that if our regular market price in 
your market is lower on the day of arrival than the price at which 
your order is entered, to give you the benefit of any such lower price. 

Immediate shipment is at seller’s convenience, within three days 
from date of order. 

pa shipment is at seller's convenience, within ten days from date 
of order. 

Terms of shipment: Net cash in New York or Chicago exchange, due 
at seller's New York office in ten days from date of each shipment; all 
f. o. b. cars at point of oat; freight prepaid. 

If at any time before sh —s the financial responsibility of buyer 
becomes impaired or unsatisfactory to the seller, cash penne’ or satis- 
factory security may be required by the seller before shipment. 

Seller reserves the right to ship from any of its factories and select 
the route. 

Buyer assumes risk of leakage and damage after delivery to carrier 
in good order. 

Seller shall in no case be held responsible for demurrage or storage 
charges at destination nor for any damages arising from delay in ship- 
ment conan by strike, accident, or interruption of manufacture beyond 
its control. 

Buyer agrees to order shipment of the entire ae within the time 
specified. Any portion not so ordered may be canceled or me 
within ten days after expiration of such time at seller’s option without 
further notice. 

Note.—No sale shall be binding upon the company until accepted in 
writing. All acceptances are made at the home office of the company 
in New York. Local brokers are not empowered to give contracts to 
bind this company. 

Respectfully, yours, 
CORN Propucts REFINI¥G COMPANY, 
Per EB. B. WHEDEN. 

Accepted : American Caramel Company, February 1, 1908. 

F ee shipped in tank cars, 18 cents per 100 less than bar- 
rel.—E. B. e 


In January, 1908, consumers of glucose were informed by the 
brokers of the Corn Products Refining Company that that com- 
pany had set aside out of their profits for the year 1907, 10 cents 
per hundred pounds as their share in the business by reason of 
their having been a customer for the preceding year. This 15 
cents per hundred pounds, however, was not paid until the 
following year, and then only upon condition that the customer 
had purchased their entire supply from the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company for the preceding year. Note the philanthropy. 
Charging their customers who were bound by contract from 50 
to 75 cents per hundred pounds more for glucose than they 
could have purchased it in the open market and then make 
them a present of 15 cents per hundred pounds, and this only 
after they had agreed not to buy from any other concern, no 
matter how much cheaper they could purchase from a com- 
petitor of the Corn Products Refining Company. If they pur- 
chased one pound from any person or firm other than the 
Corn Products Refining Company they forfeited their right to 
participate in the profit sharing, which was 15 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Are not the methods employed by the Corn Products Refining 
Company obnoxious? Notwithstanding the fact that since April, 
1907, several competitors have appeared quoting better prices 
than the Corn Products Refining Company, these companies 
were unable to secure any of the business because of the bind- 
ing contract or net which the glucose trust had woven around 
their customers. As an evidence that the consumers of glucose 
could not purchase glucose from the competitors of the glucose 
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trust, though they were quoted better prices, is shown very con- 
clusively in the following letters: 
The glucose trust and the consumer. 

GENTLEMEN : In our endeavor to introduce R & W potato syrup, or 
glucose, to the confectioners of this country, we are thwarted by the 
ao (?) sharing contract” of “The Corn Products Refining Com- 

There are many confectioners who acknowledge the superiority of 
our product and who contend that R & W glucose will do work which 
neither cane sugar nor corn glucose can do, but who, because of this 
so-called “ profit-sharing contract,’ are deprived the use of R & W 
glucose. 

There are others, again, who feel that they have a perfect right to 
buy and use R. & W. glucose, as this product is in every way unique 
and a desideratum in their industry. : 

Notwithstanding all this, many of the confectioners are afraid of 
this contract, being under the impression that in buying R. & W. glu- 
cose they are forfeiting their rebate rights. 

The Corn Products Refining Company, which has become a virtual 
monopoly, controlling over 75 per cent of the combined corn starch and 
corn glucose of this country, and dictating to those not directly under 
their ownership, has put under vassalage the consumers of this sup- 
posedly free country. 

Should the greatest innovation in starch chemistry be put before the 
confectioners and other consumers, such innovation would fail of intro- 
duction and use because of the dictatorial position assumed by the 
starch trust. : 

There is nothing more un-American than the relation of the starch 
trust to the consumers of this country. 

We feel that it is our just right, as American citizens, to compete 
with each and every individual or corporation. We are denied this 
privilege of competing; and if ever there was a measure in restraint of 
trade, it is this selfsame so-called “ profit-sharing contract” of the 
Corn Products Refining Company. 

We believe that on careful analysis the consumer will discover that 
he alone has been paying unto himself the promised rebate. 

This rebate, or rather said “ bait,” is collectible only after a term of 
almost two years, and in all that space of time the consumer has 
denied himself the privileges of consulting outside offers and oppor- 
tunities. In the name of justice we beg you to repudiate this unwhole- 
some and un-American contract, and come onto the market as free men, 
beholden to no one. The more independent the consumer will become, 
the more dependent will the starch trust become, Rebate or no rebate, 
the trust will be glad to find a market for its products, and will feel 
much more inclined to meet competition in a fair spirit than draw 
down upon itself the ignominy of public disapproval. 

We are glad to be able to tell you that there are many confectioners 
who have thrown off the yoke of contract and have disdained to bind 
themselves in order that they might avail themselves of independent 
purchase in open market, and we feel that in the end they will fare 
much better than those who have sold their birthright for a far- 
removed mess of pottage. 

Respectfully, CHAS. MORNINGSTAR & Co., 
32 Park Place, New York. 


STEIN, Hirsn & Co., 
CHEMICAL AND STarcH Works, 
Chicago, Ill., May 18, 1908 
Messrs. Harpies Brorugrs, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: Acknowledge receipt of your favor 15th, and are some 
what surprised that our cut of 30 cents per hundred below the price of 
the Corn Products Company does not seem a sufficient inducement to you 
to interest you to take the matter up with us. Have you overlooked the 
fact that our services as an independent firm may become valuable to 
you at other times? We are anxious to introduce our glucose to you 
and hope to have an opportunity to do so. For this purpose, we beg 
leave to ask what would interest you sufficiently to buy of us? 

Await your pleasure, and remain, 
Yours, very truly, Stern, Hirasawa & Co. 
STEIN, HirsH & Co., 

CHEMICAL AND STARCH WORKS, 
Chicago, Ill., May 13, 1998. 
Messrs. Harpies Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: We have been successfully supplying the trade with our 
choice quality of glucose, of which we can furnish all grades from 
42 mixing glucose, confectioner’s glucose 42, 43, 44, and 45. We can 
furnish it in tank cars or in barrels, as you may prefer. The quality 
of our glucose has been pronounced at least equal to the Corn Products’ 
crystal quality, and we are prepared to offer you special inducements. 

The Corn Products Company is allowing a rebate of 15 cents per 
hundred pounds, but on condition that you confine your entire pur 
chases to them, and in case you fail to do so you forfeit the rebate 
accumulated to that date. Nor do they pay the rebates promptly, but 
make the payments of rebates the following year. We propose to treat 
you more liberally, and offer to sell you at lower prices than they do. 
We figure our prices on the basis of 30 cents per hundred pounds below 
the price that they charge, so that our price is 15 cents per hundred 
pounds below their price after they have made the allowance of 15 
cents per hundred. Instead of keeping you waiting a year for your 
rebate, or attach any condition whatever, we make our net price at 
once 30 cents per hundred below their current price. To illustrate: 
Their price for 43 crystal is $2.35, Chicago; our price to you would be 
on the basis of $2.05, Chicago; same proportion on other grades. 

Will be pleased to quote you delivered price by adding freight to our 
Chicago price, making the price in_ tank cars 20 cents per hundred 
pounds below the price of barrels. We feel confident, if you will favor 
us with order for one car, that you will also favor us with your fur- 
ther trade, as we can supply you reliably, and always more advan 
tageously than our competitors. Our offer at this time is particularly 
favorable to you by reason of corn and other raw material having ad- 
vanced so much in price. With indications of further advances in raw 
material our offer is for prompt acceptance, otherwise subject to change 
without notice; but you can always depend upon receiving lowest pos 

.. ro us. 
NR ee citing to book your order for eithes prompt shipment or 
shipment within thirty days. Hope you may see your way to favor 
us with your orders, and remain, y 
Yours, very truly, STEIN, Hirsu & Co. 
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if a duty on tapioca flour or an increase duty on glucose 
were for the purpose of protecting an infant industry or in- 
creasing the wages of the American workman, I would-not raise 
my voice against the imposition of such duty, but when, as I 
stated in the former part of my remarks, the duty is imposed 
for the sole purpose of fostering a trust or still further 
strengthening a monopoly, if I can do no more, I consider it my 
duty to let the public know the methods pursued by the glucose 
trust. 

While there is no possible hope of this particular schedule 
being changed in this body, I sincerely hope, when it is taken 
up for consideration by the Senate, that such duty will be im- 
posed as will only protect the Americna workman and insure a 
“square deal” to the other producers of glucose. 


The Hosiery Schedule. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H.R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: While I should like to have had the oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments to certain other schedules, I heartily 
approve the recommendations of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the matter of hosiery. Many of the large mills that 
manufacture hosiery are in my district, and I have heard from 
both the employer and the employed upon this subject. So far 
as they are concerned, the whole problem is one of continuing 
an American industry. The mills have been proceeding in good 
faith to manufacture hosiery for the American market.. They 
have found foreign competition so strong that under the Ding- 
ley law they can not profitably compete with it. Instead of 
running full time they have been obliged, in most instances, to 
run quarter time, which means the displacement of three- 
quarters of the labor employed. The loss of wages is even 
more serious than the loss of profits, since the inability of the 
mill worker to obtain the usual wage deprives him of that 
purchasing power which is so essential to the common pros- 
perity. I do not want to excite any prejudices in this matter, 
but I can not too strongly impress upon the representatives of 
other constituencies in this House that the industrialists of the 
congested centers of population must have regular employment 
and a fair chance to earn a living wage or the markets of the 
food producers of the land can not be profitably sustained. 

What is the present contention? The hosiery industry has 
been widely established in the United States, but by reason of 
the cheaper labor and cheaper living in Europe imported ho- 
siery has gradually displaced the American article in our own 
markets, The importer has gotten the upper hand of the 
manufacturer and manages to get in through the custom-houses 
foreign-made hosiery in such quantities that the demand for 
homemade hosiery has fallen off, and both capital and labor 
employed in the home industry have suffered. 

To remedy this un-American condition the Committee on 
Ways and Means has raised the duty upon certain grades of 
hosiery in order to stem the influx of foreign manufactures that 
now threaten the American mills and their thousands of work- 
ing people. The importers have taken the other tack. They 
oppose the increase and argue that the buyer of hosiery will 
be obliged to pay more for the homemade than for the foreign 
article. 

A few facts which may assist in explaining the position taken 
by the Committee on Ways and Means are found in the follow- 
ing correspondence : 

Tue Brown-ABeERLE COMPANY, 


Philadelphia, March 23, 1909. 
Hoa. J, HAMPTON Moore, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Below we give you a price list of the cost of a German 
hose and the cost of the same hose made here. You will readily see 
our present tariff is not enough to give us proper protection, and, 
further, the consumer has never been adversely affected by our tariff. 
Just the contrary. You can buy better hosiery to-day for the same 
money than ever before. We know our price list is right, and shall be 
able to say the same either of this or another German list before long, 
as we are taking means to get it right. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


——-—__., 


You must give us more protection. The hosiery business in this 
country has grown enormously during the last ten years and furnishe< 
remunerative employment to a great many people, and they, with our. 
selves, must be protected. 

Yours, very truly, Brown KNItTrine Co, 
Tuos. BE. Brown, Presideit. 


German 
cost. 


Our 
cost, 
! 


| 
\Pfennigs. 


Ie Se 
Mending... - 
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«In our money about 85 ce xts. 
GERMAN GOODs. 


Tuomas E. Brown, 
Philadelphia, September 15, 1908. 
Mr. J. HAMPTON Moore, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The inclosed explains itself and is one of the best argu- 
ments for protection. It was cut from an “ad.” of September 11, 190s. 

The statement that Germany makes the best hosiery in the world is 
wrong; we and others in this country now make as or better. 

Also, it is easy to understand, after reading this “ad.,” why our 
2,000 and over employees are only working on one-fourth time. 

Also, why we need and must have additional protection on this 
industry. 

We ask that you will aie look into this matter, and fee) sure you 
will agree with us and do all you can to help this business here where 
the goods can be made, giving remunerative employment to thousands 
of people. It seems so plain to me that further remarks on my part 
are unnecessary. I remain, 

Respectfully, yours, THos. E. Browy. 
The inclosure referred to in the above letter was as follows: 


HOSIERY FRESH FROM THE FATHERLAND—the land which makes the 
best hosiery, generally speaking, in the world. This explains why {0 
per cent of the hosiery sold by the * * * store comes from there 

The values this fall go one better than any we can recollect, Among 
them are: 

Women’s stockings from 25 cents to $1. 

Men's half hose from 25 cents to $1. 

Children’s hosiery, 18 cents, or three for 50 cents, to $1.70. 


ATTITUDE OF THE MILL HANDS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 23, 1909. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Inclosed we beg to hand you a copy of the petition sen 
this day to Hon. Sereno EB. Payne, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, by the undersigned committee of the employees of the ‘er- 
man-American Hosiery Company. 


We can not urge upon you too strongly the necessity of the adop- 
tion of the rates of duty on hosiery as embodied in the new ta: i? bill 
and the far-reaching consequences to our craft the nonadoption of 
these rates would have. We urgently beg of you to give us your most 
hearty support in this matter and to help us to obtain a rate of duty 
which will be a protection to us as wage-earners and consumers, to 
keep our wages at the point which will insure us and ours a live!i)ood 
to the American standard of living. 


Very respectfully, yours, Pavut LENK, 


Bruno ENGE, 
JOHN STEVENSON, 
HARRY MAHLBY. 
Tariff Committee of the Employees of th: 
German-American Hosiery Compo \. 


Hon. SerRENO EB. PAYNe, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Represetatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: The undersigned committee of the employees of the ‘rr 
man-American Hosiery Company very respectfully beg to call the at 
tention of your honorable committee to the importance of retaining 
and adopting the rates of duty on hosiery as embodied in the tariff \i!! 
now before the House of Representatives for consideration. 

During the past eighteen months this country has been fivoded wit! 
an enormous amount of hosiery of foreign make at pricey so mull 
below the actual cost of manufacturing the same class of goods in |'1's 
country as to make it impossible for our employers to compete s\ 
cessfully with the foreign manufacturers, and consequently our mil! !«s 
been running on short time during the entire season of 1908. Uniess 
the new rates of duty are adopted, it will only be a question of a very 
short time that our wages will be cut radically ; and even then, in view 
of the extreme low wa revailing in Germany for our craft, @ SU“ 
cessful competition will be impossible and the consequence will be tree 
to four days’ work per week at lower wages. 

The proposed rates of duty are only what is_ needed for the —, 
cessful growth and retention of our craft in the United States, and | 









not adopted our means of making a living for ourselves and our faml- 
lies up to the American standard will be destroyed. 

You are no doubt in possession of facts and figures to sustain every 
one of our claims, and we only wish to impress upon you and your 
honorable committee the seriousness of the matter from our stand- 
point as wate “Sobenit 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tus Tarire COMMITTES OF THE EMPLOYEES OF 
THE GERMAN-AMBRICAN Hosiery COMPANY, 
JOHN STEVENSON, 
HARRY MAHLEY, 
Pau LENK, 
Bruno ENGE. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Philadelphia, ss: 


Personally appeared before me, a notary public res‘ding at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in and for said county and State, Paul Lenk, Bruno Enge, 
John Stevenson, and Harry Mahley, who, being duly sworn by law, 
that they are a committee appointed by the employees of the German- 
American Hosiery Company to make the foregoing petition, and that 
same is the true sentiment and wish to all and everyone of the 350 
employees of the aforesaid firm. 

[SEAL.] PAUL LENK, 

Bruno ENG, 
JOHN STEVENSON, 
HARRY MAHLEY. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 23d day of March, A. D. 1909. 
Joun J. GecGcis, Notary Public. 


_— = 


Bower & KAUFMANN, 
Philadelphia, March 25, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno EB. PAYNe, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committec, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: At a meeting of the employees of Messrs. Bower & Kauf- 
mann, held this day at their factory, the following tariff committee, 
representing 300 operatives, was appointed : 

John Abel Mellors, chairman; Kathryn 1. Coulton, secretary ; Chester 
Arthur Pierson, Florence Hmmett, Fred Rank, Charles J. Schuyler, 
Ernst Seifert, and Rachel C. McKeever. At which meeting the follow- 
ing petition was unanimously decided upon : 

“The working — of this mill appeal to your honorable committee 
to retain the duties on hosiery as reported in your bill, which are not 
excessive, as some ple would lead you to believe, but only the proper 
protection the working people in this industry in America deserve and 
should have. We have felt severely the foreign importations for the 
past year, and have worked but three to four days a week, while the 
country has been flooded with hosiery made in Germany. Only the 
past week over 1,500 cases of hosiery landed at the port of New York 
alone. You can readily see if the tariff rates as reported in your bill 
are not adopted in the hosiery industry the situation will not improve, 
and we will be forced to accept a much lower wage scale and less hours 
of employment.” 

We therefore earnestly petition and beg your honorable committee not 
to change the peeponed schedule on hosiery, but adopt same as reported. 

tespectfully, yours, 
JoHN ABEL MELLORS, Chairman. 
KatTHreyn B. Couiton, Seerctary. 
CHESTER ARTHUR PIERSON, 
FLORENCE EMMETT. 
Frep RANK. 
Cuas, J. SCHUYLER, 
ERNST SRHIFERT. 
Racuet C. McCKEEVER. 


WORKING WOMEN PASS RESOLUTIONS. 
Numerous other letters, resolutions, and petitions from both 


manufacturers, working men and women have been received, but | 


as the story is succinctly told in the above correspondence, I 
shall not burden the Recorp with them. 

It is highly significant that on last evening there should have 
been held in Textile Hall, Philadelphia, meetings with women 
delegates, representing 50,000 textile workers of that city and 
vicinity, who gave their enthusiastic support to the hosiery 
schedule in the Payne bill. 

Below is a copy of the resolutions adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of the action of the so-called “ society women ” 


of our country, in titioning Congress to reduce the duty on hosiery 
imported into the United States that they might benefit by the said 
uc 


‘tion, we denounce the action of the women as un-American, un- 


patriotic, and unworthy of the past history of the American women, 
who in every period of our country’s history have stood for the eleva- 


tion and the betterment of their sisters and not for the destruction of 
home industry and labor as these silk-stocking society women now ad- 


vocate. 


Resolved, That we appeal to the great mass of the working women of 
our country to rise in their might and repudiate the actions of these 
women, who would use their influence to take from us the means of 


making an honest and respectable living and finding employment. 
Resolved, That we appeal to Congress to preser 


spin. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Congress. 


SHALL THE MILLS BY UNDERMINED? 


From the foregoing, Mr. Chairman, it would appear that we 
are called upon to legislate upon this proposition: “ Shall the 
hosiery mills of this country, with their vast expenditure of 
capital and their thousands of employees, be given a fair chance 
to supply the American market, or shall the tariff barriers be 
lowered, so that these mills and their employees shall give way 
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to the American 
women the American market for the sale of their Tabor and pass the 
hosiery schedule of the Payne tariff bill in its present form. These 
Society women do not represent the true sentiment of the American 
people. They are the drones of society; they toil not, neither do they 


to the poorly paid operatives of the mills of Germany and other 
countries?” With pardonable enterprise the importer of Ger- 
man hosiery seeks to hold the advantage he has already ob- 
tained against the American producer, but it has not been the 
policy of the Republican party nor is it in accordance with the 
spirit of American patriotism that we should destroy our home 
industries to obtain cheapness in commodities. If our own 
working men and women are given a fair chance in this matter 
of hosiery manufacture, there will be no increase in the price 
of hosiery to the purchaser. Local competition will adjust that. 
It has done so in nearly every instance where the production 
or manufacture of commodities has been properly encouraged 
and regulated. 


Responsibilities of a Representative. 





SPEECH 
OoFr 


) NI iv 
FRANK 
OF FLORIDA, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 24, 1909. 
Mr. CLARK of Florida said: 
Mr. SreaKer: I desire to address some remarks to the sub- 


ject of the duties of a Representative : 


Where wishes of constituents conflict with opinions of party asso- 
ciates, what is the duty of a Representative in Congress? 
* * = x % % - 


There are two schools of thought in regard to the duty of the 
official. The aristocratic theory is that the people elect a Representative 
to think for them; the Democratic theory is, on the contrary, that 
the people think for themselves and elect Representatives to give legal 
expression to their thoughts and to voice their sentiments. I need 
hardly emphasize the fact that our party is committed to the latter 
theory, and that Democracy teaches that the Representative has no 
moral right to disregard the known wishes of his constituents. 

It is sometimes argued that a Representative should obey his con- 
science rather than his constituents. My answer is that he must 
recognize that his constituents have consciences also, and that when 
he can not conscientiously do what his constituents conscientiously 
desire him to do, he ought to be conscientious enough to resign and 
let them select a Representative in harmony with them. I will allow 
no one to go beyond me in recognition of the claims of conscience, 
but I confess that I am suspicious of the oflicial whose conscience is 
dormant during the campaign and only active when he wants to find 
an excuse for doing what his constituents do not want done, or for 
refusing to do what his constituents want done. |From lIctter written 
by William Jennings Bryan, of Lincoln, Nebr., under date of April 
29, 1909, to the legislature of the State of Florida.] 


HON. CLARK, 


Mr. Speaker, in some remarks which I had the honor to make 
in this House on the 5th day of April last, I tried in my humble 
way to faithfully refiect the views and to present the wishes 
of my constituents on the subject of the tariff. The views 
which I then expressed, while truly representing the wishes of 
my constituency, were not approved of by a majority of my 
party associates upon this floor. In colloquy with some of my 
party colleagues at the time mentioned I also took occasion 
to say that I was tired of the leadership of William J. Bryan; 
that I did not subscribe to his ideas of Democratic policy; that 
his teachings, in my opinion, were Populistic, and that I did 
not believe my people would be content to follow his leadership 
any longer. 

The legislature of my State convened in regular biennial 
session on April 6, 1909, the day following the delivery of my 
speech here. That legislature, while supposed to be entirely 
Democratic, contains in the membership of the house of repre- 
sentatives a few+ Populists, Independents, and others who 
have always in the past trained with the enemies of Democracy, 
but who are now masquerading as the only real, genuine 
Democrats left on the earth. They wear collars upon which 
are branded in large letters, “ None genuine without our trade- 
mark. Yours, forever, W. J. B.” 

Considering my declination to bow down and worship Mr. 
Bryan, of Nebraska, as treasonable in the extreme, one Alex- 
ander, who happens to be a representative from Volusia County, 
and who all of the people of Florida know has been in open 
hostility to the Democratic party in that State for the past 
twenty-five years, and who has never supported a nominee 
unless it suited his purposes so to do, introduced in the house 
a resolution censuring me and indorsing the “ peerless” one. 

Think of this, Mr. Speaker, a branch of a state legislature 
being made to entertain a resolution having for its object the 
censure of a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States for words spoken in debate in Congress! Think ofa law- 
making body being asked to abandon its legitimate duties and 
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resolve itself into a politieal caucus or mass meeting, at the 
heavy expense of the taxpayers, in order te condemn the Demoe- 
racy of one man and to give another man a certificate as a 
Hemocrat! 

Alexander, who introduced this foolish resolution in a grave 
legislative body, pressed for its immediate passage, and seven 
ethers, beside himself, voted for its immediate passage. Of 
these seven so voting there was one—Light, of Marion County— 
who pesed as one of the leaders of the Populist party in Flor- 
ida when that organization was seeking to overthrow the De- 
mocracy of that State; and there was one Miller, from Lake 
County, who, I am informed, was only a few years ago a candi- 
date for governor of another State on a ticket in opposition to 
the regularly nominated tieket of the Democratic party. 

These were the leaders in the movement to censure me and 
{} read me a lesson in Democratic faith and party loyalty. I 
admit that it was preeminently proper for them, as individual 
politicians, to laud the Democracy of their illustrious exem- 
plar from Nebraska, but I emphatically deny either their right 
or their competency to sit in judgment on the character of my 
Democracy. 

When these three beautifully variegated polfticians, together 
with their five misguided followers, failed in their manly effort 
to have the house censure me without a hearing and without 
notice to me, the further consideration of this most weighty 
resolution was postpened to a future day, and the house tendered 
me an invitation to appear and make answer to’ the serious 
charges laid at my door. 

I accepted that invitation, and on the night of April 16, 1909, 
had the honor of addressing the house of representatives of 
the legislature of Florida, and although I did not then recog- 
nize and do not now recognize either the right or the power 
of either or both branches of a state legislature to call in ques- 
tion the official acts of a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States, yet, growing out of this controversy there arose 
the question as to the duty of a Representative in Congress 
when the wishes of his constituents were in conflict with the 
views of his party associates, or a majority of them, in Con- 
gress. As this is an important question, and one upon which 
I expressed myself in the address referred to, I submit here- 
with the full text of the speech made by myself to the Florida 
house of representatives on April 16, 1909: 

Speech of Hon Frank CiarK, Member of Congress, Second 
Congressional District of Florida, delivered April 16, 1909, to 
the house of representatives of the legislature of Florida: 

“Ma. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN OF THE HovusEe or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF TUB STATE oF Friorma: I desire to say in the be- 
ginning that I have been for three times a member of this 
house and that I have the highest regard for this body, collec- 
tively and individually, and the statement I am about to make 
is made with the utmost respect for this legislative assembly. 
I do not wish it understood that by my appearance here this 
evening anything more is intended than a courteous response 
to your very kind invitation to be here. I do not recognize, 
with all due respect, the power or the right of the house of 
representatives, or the entire legislature of the State of Florida, 
to deal with any conduct of mine as a Representative in the 
Congress of the United States from the Second District ‘of 
Florida. As a question of law, as a question of right, as a 
question of constitutional authority, it is beyond your juris- 
diction, I respectfully submit. I know no master; I am respon- 
sible to no people for my acts in the Congress of the United 
States except the sovereign citizenship of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Florida. And in the beginning I desire 
to say that if the gentleman from Volusia and those acting in 
concert with him desire to try this issue before the only jury 
competent to try it, I welcome the issue and I dare them to go 
before my people next year. If any persons are here with the 
idea that I am to retract anything that I said on the floor of 
Congress in the tariff debates, they will find that they are woe- 
fully mistaken when I get through. I stand by every letter, 
every word, and every sentence from the time I opened my 
mouth on the 5th of April until I closed it, pleading for a legiti- 
mate duty on pineapples, last Thursday. Let my friends make 
the most of that. There has been some considerable misrepre- 
sentation, and I propose to clear away the cobwebs first and 
then get down to the real gist of this question. 

“TI want to say, my friends, with all due respect, that if this 
resolution had been confined in its publicity to the State of 
Florida, where I am known and where the introducer of it 
and those who are supporting it are known, I would never have 
opened my mouth about it. But it has gone om the wires 
throughout the Nation and its purpose has probably been ac- 
complished, that purpose being to bring me into disrepute 
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among my colleagues as not being represeutative of the wishes 
of my people. 

“ Now, I am going to eall your attention, briefly, to the resp. 
lution, because I want to address myself to that. I have, in 
a scattering, disjunctive sort of way, practiced law a litt!. 
too long to be led away by the by-plays of a performances 
in the political arena, or the legislative either, and I am goin: 
to get rid of the cobwebs in the resolution, then I am going 
to ask you to give me a few minutes of your time while [ refe; 
to the gist of the proposition. Now here is the resolution, .),4 
I want to be fair, so I will read it.” 

House resolution 42. 

Whereas the Hon FRANK CLARK, Member of Congress, Second Disiric+ 
of Florida, in his recent speeches in the Congress of the United States 
has bitterly assailed and viciously attacked and denounced our mate) 
less and peerless leader of the great Democratic party, Willian 
Jennings Bryan, and the Bryan Demoerats of the country, and has 
also assailed and bitterly opposed the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, our gyeg: 
and able leader of the Democratic party in the lower branch of (» 
gress, claiming that he was obeying the instruction of the legislaty,, 
of the State of Florida: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives of the State of Florida 
hereby condemns and disapproves of such attacks, and respectfully ;; 
quests and instructs the Hon. Frank CLARK to return to the Democrat; 
fold and cease his attacks upon the leaders and the principles of the 
great Democratic party. 

“TI invite your attention, gentlemen of the house of repre 
sentatives, to this remarkable document., [Reading:] ‘Attacked 
and bitterly assailed the peerless leader (what an overwork. 
word, “ peerless”) of the great Demoeratic party, Willian 
Jennings Bryan, and the Bryan Democrats of the country, and 
has also assailed and bitterly opposed the Hon. Cramp Crank, 
our great and able leader of the Democratic party in the lower 
branch of Congress, claiming that he was obeying the instrw- 
tions of the legislature of the State of Florida.’ 

** Now, if that means anything, it means that in what [ had to 
say about Mr. Bryan, and presumably Mr. CLarK—I’ll get to 
that in a minute—I claimed I was instructed by the legislature 
to say it. Is that not the plain English of it? Well, here's the 
Recorp of April 7, that contains every word I uttered; and if 
any man with brains enough to grease a gimlet ean find in that 
speech one single intimation upon my part that I claimed that 
I was instructed by the legislature to say anything about Bryan 
or CLARK I will resign this office to-morrow and Iet these gent!e- 
men and some others run for it before the people. Any man 
who can read English, who can understand plain werds— a. 
I am not a collegian; I am not, in the common acceptation of 
the term, an educated man, and I can not use anything bu 
plain, common language, that is understood by the average man 
all over this country—and I say that none of them can find i! 
there one intimation that I claimed that I was instructed by 
anybody to say anything about Bryan, or CLarK either. 

“T did say that I was instructed to stand by the interests of 
the State of Florida, for the upbuilding of this State, for th 
taking care of her products; instructed by the legislature ': 
two memorials to Congress; instructed by the cotton growers 
in a large convention at Lake City; instructed by the Deiw 
cratic congressional convention held at De Land in 1898, which 
nominated Bob Davis for Congress; and I stood for them wn: 
those instructions, and I never claimed that I was instrucied to 
do anything else. So all this intimation that I bad made soe 
misrepresentation falls absolutely to the ground. Look at you 
Recorps of 1899 and 1905, and see if this legislature did not 
memorialize Congress, in one instance, to put a duty of 5) }«r 
cent ad valorem and 5 cents per pound on long-staple cotto!. 
and in 1899 if they did net memorialize Cengress to put a duty 
of 10 cents a pound on all Bgyptian and other long-staple cot 
tons imported into this country. Look at the record of the 
Democratic convention at De Land, July 20, 1808, and see if Mr 
Rivers, of Hamilton County, did not offer am amendmen to the 
platform resolutions reported by the committee, which was 
adopted, asking Congress to put a duty of 50 per cent ad \: 
lorem on importations of long-staple cotton and 5 cents a pound 
additional. Then, my friends, let us see whether I was 
structed or not,further, on that proposition. Not on the Bry)" 
and CrarK business; I will get to that directly. I am talkite 
now about what this Recorp says I said I was instructed for. 

“In 1904 I was a candidate for Congress. The gen(lemat 
from Volusia was also a candidate, or thought he was. There 
were three other gentlemen in that race. I went over tle 1° 
counties of the Second Congressional District with these ceul 
men and on every stump I proclaimed to the people of t!* 
district that if they selected me as their Representative in ‘! 
Congress of the United States I would stand for a duty °" 
Egyptian and other long-staple cotton, and would use eve) 
honorable means on earth to precure it for the farmers “ 
cotton growers of this State. I said down on the east «oes 















where pineapples and oranges and citrus fruits of different 
kinds are grown, that I would stand for a duty upon those 
articles, and I also said I would stand for a proper duty on 
tobacco, then beginning to be an important industry in this 
State. The people of that district elected me. I led all four 
of those other gentlemen by something, about 900 I think, and 
I ran again in the second primary and carried every county in 
the Second Congressional District but one, and my majority 
was more than 2,450. Last year you had a senatorial contest in 
this State. The Hon. Duncan U. FLetcHer, now one of your 
Senators, and whom you will elect in a few days to a full six- 
vear term in the Senate, stood exactly on that same platform 
and proclaimed it from the Perdido River to Biscayne Bay, and 
Mr. FLETCHER was overwhelmingly elected upon that platform. 
If that is not an instruction, what is it? If I had not repre- 
sented my people along this line after they had repeatedly piled 
up their views, by legislative enactment, by resolutions in con- 
vention, by expressions in primaries, I would have been un- 
worthy to hold the commission which the people of that district 
placed in my hands. 

“Tet us get down, now, to the milk in the cocoanut. Some 
people, you know—and, mind you, I am making no personal 
references to anybody; I would not have you think that for 
anything in the world—but there are some people so scant of 
gray matter in the cranium which the great God has placed on 
their shoulders; some people so absolutely poverty stricken in 
expedients for their own political preferment, but with a regu- 
lar Himalaya of ambition springing out of them, who ascer- 
tain that they can not make fair weather, they can not make 
hay, they can not make progress, unless they can fasten them- 
selves to the coat tails of some great name or illustrous per- 
sonage, so they jump at seeming opportunities. They reach 
out and undertake to construct opportunities to build upon 
what they imagine is the great name of some one else, realizing 
the paucity of their own ability, their own effort to build upon 
their own merits. I say this with no personal reference to any- 
body ; I am just making a few general, scattering remarks along 
here. If they happen to hit somebody who is lying around 
loose, I can not help it. 

“But, now, let us see. I want to call your attention, if you 
will bear with me a minute or two, to some parts of this speech. 
And I am going to have this speech printed in pamphlet form 
and going to scatter it over the State of Florida, together with 
the disconnected remarks which I am making to-night, because 
I want the people of this State to know the truth. And if the 
great God gives me health and strength and I live until next 
year, they are going to know it, because, if riding gets too 
expensive and I keep up the gait I am going now regaining my 
physical strength, the walking will not be too bad for me, and 
Iam going to see the people of the State of Florida, and I want 
to tell these people here right now that they shall not go over 
the State and misrepresent me. They shall not get a verdict 
at the hands of the people by misrepresentation and deceit and 
fraud, for wherever they are I am going to be. And I want to 
say one thing else right here—I want to make a confession. 

“A good many of my friends know that I have not been in the 
best of health for a couple of years past, or probably more. I 
have a son, who is going to graduate from a university of law 
in June, and I think I owe that boy more than I probably do 
anybody else, and I was seriously considering—now, there are 
minds so small that they can not comprehend this—I do not say 
that they are here—that can not understand it. There are some 
minds so constituted that they can not understand how a man 
will ever voluntarily give up an office that appears to be a good 
thing. But, as I was saying, and I am going to say it, regard- 
less of the construction that those people may put upon it, that 
I had been seriously considering the proposition that I owed it 
to my family, and owed it particularly to that boy, to quit polit- 
ieal life and to open up a law office with him, and try to build 
up a law business that I could leave to him, and try to accumu- 
late a few dollars, if might be, for the comfort of my old age 
and that of my wife. I want to say that if those people who 
are so anxious to go to Washington had just let me alone a little 
while longer, I do not think they would have been troubled with 
me for a great while. But I want to say this to them, and I 
Want to say it to the people of Florida and to all the world, that 
I will not be driven out, and I announce now that if the good 
Lord gives me health, I shall be a candidate for reelection next 
year, and I defy and invite them to join issue with me, and I 
> not Mr how many of them run, either. [Tremendous ap- 

ause, 


“ Now, let me call your attention—I was going to call your 


attention to a few remarks in this speech, some of the parts 


that have been misrepresented, for I want the people to know 
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just what I did say. I want to say to you, my friends, that 
ten minutes before I got on my feet on the 5th of April to make 
this speech, as God is my judge, I had no more idea of par- 
ticipating in that debate than your honorable speaker has now 
that he is going to take wings and fly through the roof of this 
capitol; but I sat there and I heard Representatives from the 
Southern States take positions that I knew did not conform to 
the wishes of my constituents—take positions that I knew were 
not for the best interests of the people of the State of Florida, 
and particularly of the constituency which I represented. There- 
fore I went to the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union and asked for a little time and he gave 
it to me. I think I had about forty-five minutes before I got 
through. I had not progressed very far before Mr. RANDELL 
of Texas, a member of the Ways and Means Committee, inter- 
rupted me and asked me some questions. Now, I want to read 
this to you, so as to see exactly what I said, particularly that 
reference to Mr. Bryan. I said nothing about Caamp Crark, by 
the way. There is not a living human being who can find in that 
speech a single solitary statement about CHamp CrarkK, or a 
single solitary reference to CHAMP CLARK, a single attack on 
him, or anything that could by any distorted intellect on the 
face of God’s green earth be reasoned into an attack on CHamp 
CLARK. 

“The fact is that Cuamp CLarK and myself are on the very 
best of terms. We are on the very best of terms, and I have 
talked with Mr. Criark since this speech. Mr. CrarK has un- 
derstood my position. I invite any gentleman who disagrees 
with me or who thinks I am not stating it correctly to write Mr. 
CLARK and ask him if there are any differences between him and 
myself—if I have ever made any attack or anything like an 
attack on him. I think that disposes of the CHamp CrarK 
proposition. 

“When Mr. RANDELL interrupted me he said this: 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does not the gentleman equally oppose the 
doctrine of protection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will answer the gentleman. The Democratic 

arty has declared, as the gentleman from Texas well knows, for a tariff 
‘or revenue only. It has declared for a tariff for revenue with inci- 
dental protection, and I believe that is the most sensible declaration 
it ever made on the subject, because it is absolutely impossible to fix 
and collect a duty on any article coming into this country in competi- 
tion with like articles produced here unless you do add a measure of 
a to the people who own and sell such like articles produced 
n this country. 

The Democratic platform in this country has also declared, and I 
think the gentleman will find it in the platform of 1888, that-the Demo- 
crats stood for a tariff for revenue that would take care of the indus- 
tries of this country, at least to the extent of the difference in the cost 
of labor abroad and in this country, and I stand for that. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I realize full well that incidentally advantage 
occurs when you levy a duty on certain articles. I wish to know the 
—— of the gentleman himself. He belongs to the same party that I 

" — comes from the same Southland, and I ask him the simple 
question——— 

Mr. CiarkK of Florida. Whether I believe in protection? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Whether you are a protectionist or not. 

ne CuarRK of Florida. I will answer the gentleman and answer him 
plainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Can not the gentleman say yes or no? 

Mr. Crark of Florida. I say to the gentleman that all legislation is the 
result of compromise, and I do not — to write the tariff bill for 
this majority. I say to him that if they put into this bill what my 
people want and what they sent me here to get, I shall not undertake 
to dictate to them what else they shall put into it, because I have 

no power to do it. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Well, I will say when it is a question of 
dividing the advantage, if the gentleman gets his part is he satisfied? 

Mr. Cuark of Florida. I will tell you what I said to my people and 
what they said to me: As long as a protective-tariff system prevails in 
this country, as long as the articles we have to buy are taxed, as long as 
my people have to bear the burdens of it, they say that we ought at least 
to have a division of the benefits. That is where I stand. You may 
eall it “swag” or what you please, but I represent as intelligent and 
patriotic a constituency as the gentleman from Texas does. 

I have not said that I was for protection per se. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is the gentleman for or against it? Yes or 


no. 

Mr. CuarKk of Florida. I am absolutely for or against the Democratic 
platform that I quoted, and I am not in line with the Populistic element 
that has controlled it recently. 

Mr. RanvDett of Texas. Mr. Chairman——— 

Mr. Cuark of Florida. If gentlemen will just wait a minute, I want to 
complete a statement I was about to make, and I hope the gentleman 
will wait a moment. I want to say this because aspersions have been cast, 
perhaps not intentionally—I would not charge gentlemen with that— 
upon some of us who represent constituencies whose interests are dis- 
tinct from some of the others. I want to state to this House and to 
the country what the gentleman from Alabama {Mr. Hopson] stated a 
few days ago. The very Democratic caucus under which these gentle- 
men claim to be acting, to which they swear all sorts of allegiance, and 
condemn every man who does not, has a rule—and if it did not have 
that rule I would not have stayed in it—to the effect that every Rep- 
resentative is left free, where a constitutional question is involved and 
he has an opinion on the subject, to vote as he pleases. He is also left 
free, when instructed by his people in a certain regard, to vote the 
instructions of his constituents. On two several occasions a Democratic 
legislature in the State of Florida, solidly Democratic at one time and 
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almost solidly Democratie at the other, has memorialized Congress to 
put a duty on Egyptian and other long-staple cotton coming into this 
country in competition with the sea-island cotton. 

Our legislature has also memorialized Congress to put a duty on 
citrus fruits, pineapples, and other products of my State, and am 
instructed in that regard, and no caucus and no opinionated Democrats 
ean make me violate the solemn obligation I owe to my people. Now 
I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. May I ask the gentleman this question: Did 
he intend the House or the country to understand that the Demoeracy of 
Texas is in any way impregnated or poisoned with populism? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, [ will teil the ntleman ex- 
actly what I meant the country to understand; that we do not intend, 
so far as IT am concerned, and I believe the people I represent, to follow 
your Nebraskan Populistic leader any more. 

Mr. RaNnpgeLu of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does he stand with the New Jersey Democrat who said here that 
Mr. Bryan knew too much of the decalogue to be President of the 
United States? 

Mr. Criarkx of Florida. T will state this: I think the southern Democ- 
racy never made a greater mistake in its life than when it turned its 
back on its Democratic friends in the East, whom it has driven from 
the party, and tied up with Populism out in Nebraska. Now, let me 
go on. I can not yield any more. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The Nebraskan needs no defense at my hands. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Florida is he a Cleveland Democrat 
on the tariff? Does he stafid for the doctrine of free raw material? 

Mr. Cnarkx of Florida. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I am just a plain, old- 
fashioned Democrat, and when you all get back there you will be 
better off. 

Now I want to say this: In 1896 I happened to be the United States 
district attorney in my State under Mr. Cleveland’s appointment. 
Notwithstanding the fact that federal officials were being removed 
everywhere, because of political activity, I went over that State and 
upheld the banner of regular Democracy as represented by Mr. Bryan 
at the risk of having my head cut off every night, any night, any 
morning. It was not done, and I have followed him three times, and 
I am awfully tired. 


“And now let me say this to you, my friends. 
stand up in this State until the day of judgment and say he is 
in favor of protecting Florida products, and in favor of 
taking care of Florida industries, and go into the Repub- 
lican House of Representatives with its great, overwhelming 
majority and make speeches in general debate until Gabriel 
blows his horn to announce the resurrection—general debate, 
you know, is just shooting in the air; it is for home consump- 
tion. It is not to accomplish legislation; it is not to do any- 
thing but to make the fellow down home believe that the able 
Representative is pawing up the earth and defying the powers 
of plutocracy and tearing up the trusts, and all that. So I 


say he can stand up and talk in general debate until doomsday, 


and he can swear until he is black in the face that he is in 
favor of protecting the industries and products of his State, but 
he will never get it with the Republican majority there to write 
the tariff bill as long as he stands upon the proposition that he 
will go around under cover, as some of them are said to do, and 
beg these Republicans te put duties on their products, them get 
up in the open House with a great show of virtue and Demo- 
cratic indignation and fight the bill. Se, recognizing the fact 
that I could not write the bill, recognizing the fact that they 
were going to write that bill as they saw fit, regardless of me 
and every other Representative from this State and every Demo- 
erat in that House, I simply said to them: 


If you put what my people want in the bill, if you give them pro- 
tection against Cuba on pineapples, and give them. protection against 
the pauper labor of Egypt on long-staple cotton, and take care of their 
lumber and all these inom then you may put what you please in it, 
because I am powerless to prevent you from doing it anyhow. 

“ Was that practical? Was not that the common sense of the 
situation? I think so, And other Representatives thought so. 
And I am going to tell you a little secret that has not gone out 
into the papers. I am reliably informed that if 12 or 15 south- 
ern Democrats would have stood for the bill as the Republicans 
meant to frame it, we could have secured a duty of 5 cents a 
pound on Egyptian cotton; we could have had fruits and lumber 
properly cared for, and could have had bagging and ties put on 
the free list for the benefit of the southern farmer; we could not 
get them. And yet the southern cotton grower, ever since the 
war, has been begging and pleading for free bagging and ties. 
A million and a half to two million dollars a year te the south- 
ern cotton grower is what free bagging and ties would mean; a 
half million dollars a year to Georgia and Florida alone is what 
it would mean. Was it practical statesmanship to say to these 
people: ‘If you are going to benefit our people like this, we will 
not contest the other things in the bill, because we are power- 
less to strike a single item from it.’” 

“Q. by Mr. Ricnwsoure. What do you think of the tariff bill, 
Mr. Crark?—aA. I don’t like it, and voted against it from start 
to finish. 

“T have been charged with voting for Standard Oil—and, by 
the way, I want to refer to it right here, because a very intelli- 
gent gentleman told me on the train last night that he heard 
another intelligent man say that ‘CLarK voted for Standard Of] 
in the tariff bill.” Now, I do not want to be harsh, but in plain, 


A man may. 


old-fashioned English the Recorp shows he lied. I do not Say it: 
this [holding up the Recorp] says it. The Standard O¥} projosi. 
tion, as it came before the committee, was a motion made b 
Mr. Norris, of Nebraska, a Republican, to reduce the duty = 
oil to 1 per cent. I voted for the Norris amendment, which 
practically meant putting oi) on the free list; but when ; he 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole held that the Norris 
amendment was out of order, there was an appeal from hic 
decision, and I voted to overrule the decision of the Chair 
and throw the schedule on oil open to amendment; and then | 
voted for the Norris amendment, putting it practically on thp 
free list, and that Recogp shows it. And yet some people say | 
voted for Standard Oil. r 

“Let me read you a little bit further, my friends. \y 
RANDELL of Texas interrupted me and asked this question: 
‘Is the gentleman for or against it?’ And I said [reading fron 
ReEcorp] : ; 

I am absolutely im line with the Demoeratie platform that I quoted 
(platform of 1888) and E am not im line with the Populistic element 
that has controlled it recently. 

“There is where the ‘peerless’ proposition started, and | 
am going to discuss the ‘ peerless’ matter, with your conseut. 
for a few moments. I want this house te understand this. My 
Bryan is not the nominee of my party for anything. He was 
not the nominee of my party on the 5th of April last. He is 4 
distinguished citizen, but a private citizen and a receptive candi- 
date for the nomination in 1912. 

“And has it come to this in Democratie party affairs, or jp 
legislative affairs controlled by the Democratic party, that 
member of the party three years in advance of a convention 
has no right to his opinion as te whether a prospective candi- 
date ought to be nominated or not? Have we got that far? 
Do you propose to throttle people, to tie their bands and gag 
their mouths, and eall it demoeracy? This man is nothing but 
a private citizen and a prospective candidate for the presi. 
dency, and if I can net establish beyond the shadew of a doubt 
that the Democratic party of this Nation should not place the 
standard in his hands in 1912, them I am willing to go down in 
defeat, gladly, cheerfully. Don’t fool yourselves abeut that—— 

“Q, Mr. Ricusoure of Walton. Do you think he will be 
candidate in 1912, Mr. CLarK? 

“A. I think he will, if a dozen men in the United States ask 
him to be. Yes. 

“Now listen, my friends and gentlemen of the legislature. 
Mr. Bryan is a young man; he is only nine days older than I 
am, that’s all. He is only nine days older than I am. Three 
different times the standard of Democracy has been placed in 
his hands, and from a newspaper correspondent at $125 a 
month, as I am told, when nominated in 1896, he has grown to 
be opulent and wealthy by virtue of the fact of his being the 
leader of Democracy in this country. Is not that enough? Is 
not that enough for any one man? But let us get down to the 
statement of the Populistic preposition. I will tell you one fact 
right now that establishes it beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
In 1892, when Cleveland was the nominee of the party for 
President, Mr. Bryan bolted and veted for the Populist, Weaver. 
There is no doubt about that, and he will not say he did nol. Is 
that a Democrat? Now we are going to talk business, and | 
want to tell you what is a fact. If I say anything that is not 
correct, bring this great Demo-Populist down here and I defy 
him to go with me over the second district of Florida «nd 
answer the statements I shall make on the stump. Great orator, 
great statesman, ‘peerless’ and ‘immaculate,’ let him come. 
I am ready for the fray. 

“ Now, let’s see whether we make good or not. The Weaver 
proposition is one, and I want to say right here before I go into 
that too far, in 1896 I was United States district attorney in 
this State for the southern district of Florida. You remew)er 
there was a gold movement in this State and there were cauii- 
dates for electors and candidates for Congress. Mr. Cleveland 
was cutting off the heads of federal officials every day. As | 
recollect it, he removed Henry D. Clayton, district attorney '! 
Alabama, on account of ‘ pernicious political activity,’ he c:!led 
it. I went on the stump in this State at my own expense; 1” 
man paid one cent,of it. With Bloxham, Pasco, Bob Davis, 10d 
the rest, I went over Florida from one end of it to the other and 
upheld the banner of Democracy as represented by this man, )e 
cause he was the nominee of my party. In 1900 I did the same 
thing. In 1908, when he was nominated for the third time, | left 
the State and went before hostile audiences in the North and held 
up the banner of Democracy, because he was the nominee of 
my party. I have never bolted the nominee. I have stood by 
them ‘ in season and out of season.’ I have stood by them in fai 
weather and in foul, whether the sun was shining or the clouds 
were hanging heavy, I stood square to my guns for Democracy. 















Can the mover of the resolution say as much? Can these people 
who are attacking me say that much? I will make this prope- 
sition. If I have net spent more money and more time in the 
last sixteem years, including the three times Bryan has been a 
candidate, in the interest of the Democratic nominees, than these 
gentlemen who are here attacking me, I will resign to-morrow, 
and I will not be a candidate te succeed myself. And yet they 
are attacking my Democracy because I had the temerity to say 
that I would not follow the Populistic Nebraskan any further. 
And I will not. 

“ Now, let us see what else is said about me, because I want 
you to know all that I said. Mr. Ranpbexx of Texas said: ” 


May I ask the tleman this question: Did he intend the House or 
the country to understand that the Democracy of Texas fs in any way 
impregnated or poisoned with Populism? 


“And I said: 


Mr. Chairman, I will tell the gentleman exactly what I meant the 
country to understand. That we do not intend, so far as I am con- 
cerned, and, I believe, the people I represent, to follow your Nebraskan 
Populistic leader amy more. 


“ind that is everything that was said with reference to the 
Nebraskan. Boiled down to its last analysis, what is it? That 
I said I would not, and I did not, believe my people would follow 
the Populistic Nebraskan any more. That is what it is, to be 
plain, simple, frank, and candid. Now, as to the first part of 
that proposition, I know I will not. I do not believe my people 
will, and when I say “ my people” I mean the people of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District, whom I have the honor to represent. 

“Mr. Rrcnsourc. We will in my part of the country. 

“Mr. CraArK of Florida. You mean if he isnominated. Oh, yes; 
so will I. I have never said I would not; but I do not believe it 
will ever occur again. Anybody ought to know that I meant I 
did not propose to follow his leadership in the councils of the 
Democratic party. What has he done? Why is he a Populist? 
He yoted for Weaver; that is one reason. Why is he, again? 
Because when he came back from his trip to the Old World, and 
got to New York, he made a speech in which he declared—be- 
cause he thought he had to out-Roosevelt Roosevelt—he declared 
for the government ownership of railroads in this country. I 
know he tried to modify it afterwards. 

“T know he saw‘it was not good policy and he would prob- 
ably lose votes somewhere, but he declared for it, and, in 
my opinion, he is just as mach for it today as he ever was. 
Now, what does the government ownership of railroads mean? 
In the first place, there never was a doctrine on the face of 
this earth so thoroughly populistic and undemocratic as the 
centralization of power in the Federal Government at the 
expense of the States, and that is what national ownership of 
railroads means, and it does not mean anything else. 

“In the second place, let me tell you Florida Democrats, 
let me tell you, my friends, just as certain as the Government 
of the United States ever takes into its ownership the great 
transportation lines of the country the minor positions, such 
as conductor, engineer, station agent, will be put under the 
civil service, and when that is done you will have just as many 
negro conductors on each passenger train and on your Pull- 
man cars, and engineers and station agents, as you have letter 
carriers in your free-delivery cities. As for me, I will never 
stand for that or any man who advocates it, I do not care 
how ‘ peerless’ he is. 

“What else? Now, I am going to call your attention, gen- 
tlemen, to a matter for which I ask your earnest considera- 
tion. At first blush it appears to be the proper thing, but 
when you consider it, when you weigh it, when you look at 
the results that are likely to follow—that are sure to follow— 
you can not stand for it. There is not a southern white Demo- 
crat who can stand for this proposition I am going to submit 
and be true, absolutely true, to the traditions of the past and 
the demands of the present. What is it? Mr. Bryan’s propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution of the United States so as to 
make United States Senators elective by a vote of the people. 
I am against that, and I want to tell you why. Not that I 
im not in favor of the people expressing themselves. 

“ Now, do not somebody go off and say that CLark says he is 
opposed to the people having any voice in electing Senators or 
nominating them. I am not. We have settled that question 
in this State as they have in various other States. In our pri- 
mary elections the people have a voice and they designate their 
Senators. But suppose we changed the Constitution. Suppose 


we changed this order of things. Let us look at it for a moment. 


You know thfs Government was founded upon the proposition 


that each State, without regard to its wealth, its population, 
its size, or anything else except that it was a State in the 
American Union, should have two Senators in the Senate of the 
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United States. Suppose you changed this condition and say 
that no Ionger will we have state sovereignty represented in the 





Senate, no longer shall the State be represented there as an 


entity, no longer shall Florida, with her eight or nine hundred 
thousand population, have two Senators alongside of New York, 
with her 10,000,000 of people and her vast wealth. We intend 


now to change the order of things, and we are going to base 
representation in the Senate upon the popular vote: we are 
going to allow the people to elect them. It will not be the 
State that shall have representation, but it shall be the people. 

“And whenever they reduce it to a question of the votes of the 
people, how long do you think the intelligent citizen of New 
York State would sit down quietly and admit that one man in 
the State of Florida was worth 12 men in the State of New 
York? How long de you think it would be before New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and all those great States 
would say, ‘As long as they have changed the organic law and 
made these men elective by the people, representation in the 
Senate ought toe be based upon population the same as represen- 
tation in the House of Representatives is.” And whenever you 
do that this contention will be a just one and they will have the 
power to do it, and when they do it, then what? Then what? 
I want to say this to you. Nothing under the shining canopy 
of Heaven has ever kept the heel of the black man from the neck 
of the white man of the South except our representation in the 
United States Senate by States. Force bill after force bill has 
passed the House, as you know—they could pass one to-morrow 
under the cloture existing there. They have passed it time 
after time, but when they went to the Senate they always met 
their death, because the little States, the States of the South, 
had two Senators, like the great States of New York and others 
of the North that wanted to put this thing upon us. Are you, 
am I, in answer to the Populistic call of the Nebraskan, going to 
sacrifice the integrity of our race and succumb to negro domina- 
tion in this State? That is what it means. That is another 
Populistic proposition. That is the third. Three instances 
ought to prove his populism, but if it does not I will go further. 

“The charge has been made—I am not at liberty at this time 
to give my informant, but there are others who have discussed 
it, and it is pretty well conceded among the older Members who 
were around Washington at the time—that this peerless leader, 
this man whose leadership inside the Democratic party I abso- 
lutely renounce, when Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, was a candi- 
date for Speaker of the House—I understand he denied it in a 
letter to young Mr. Charles Crisp last year, but there are others 
just as worthy of belief who say that when Crisp was a candi- 
date for Speaker and the Nebraskan was in the House he de- 
clined to vote for him in the caucus of 1891, giving as his reason 
that he could not vote for a man for an office like that who had 
been in the confederate army. As the son of a confederate 
soldier I condemn and repudiate such narrowness and littleness 
as that. And so help me God, while I am in love with all of 
this country, and the war is over—and God forbid that there 
should ever be another effort to divide or to destroy this Union— 
yet so long as I have good red blood in my veins, so long as I 
honor the record of my father and love the tender memory of 
my mother, I shall stand for no man, I shall support no man, I 
shall stand for no principle, no theory, no doctrine, no declara- 
tion that casts disgrace upon the South in the past, present, or 
future. [Great and prolonged applause.] 

“We have been following a fatuous light. We have been 
traveling through the desert and eating the husks, while our 
brethren above the divide have been living on the fat of the 
land. I love the traditions of the South; I love her glorious 
history; but, my friends, I am tired of living back forty or 
fifty years ago. I believe that this southern country is the 
garden spot of this great Republic. I believe the time is not 
far distant when her industries shall thrive, when her products 
shall come forth bountifully from out the earth, and with proper 
legislation and proper political guidance she will prosper as no 
other section of this country can. I am for the South; I am 
for Florida, her products, her industries, her men, her women, 
and her children against the world. [Tremendous applause.] 

“Now, what else about this gentleman? And, mind you, 
there is no bitterness in anything I say about him. I have done 
more for him than this gentleman who offered the resolution 
and a dozen like him in Florida. Listen here. I spent about 
six months of my time away from my home, where I might have 
been earning a dollar for a rainy day, in Pennsylvania, in Mary- 
land, in New York, in Maine, and in other States where the bat- 
tle raged, where the fight was thickest. I stayed there holding 
up this man’s arms and making the fight for him and Democ- 
racy. Where was the gentleman from Volusia who seeks to 
censure me? I not only spent my time, but several hundred dol- 
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lars (and God knows I need it) out of my own pocket, in clean, 
cold cash. 

“And yet I am to be censured by a gentleman who, when I first 
came to the State, when that magnificent soldier, that glorious 
governor of Florida, who had been a brigadier-general in the 
confederate army, Gen, Edward A. Perry, had been nominated 
for governor of this State—and there was no question about the 
regularity of his nomination, there was no row in the conven- 
tion, but the dove of peace and harmony spread her wings over 
all—the gentleman who proposed this resolution belted Perry’s 
nomination. And I am to be censured by a resolution prepared 
by this gentleman—no; I will not say prepared; I will say 
introduced by this gentleman. 

“ Now I want to tell you one thing, my brethren. I spoke of 
the great lumber interests of this State. You know what they 
are. You know what they are worth to Florida. You know 
whether it is worth while to build up the material interests of 
this State, or whether it is best to follow a sickening fanatic 
sentiment or not. Mr. Bryan, I am told by gentlemen who were 
prominent in the councils of the Democratic convention, dic- 
tated the plank in that platform which demanded that lumber 
be put on the free list in the revision of the tariff. Is he broad 
enough to be President when he will strike down a Florida 
industry like that at one fell blow? In his own State he has 
not got timber enough to build a pigpen. Why did he not ask for 
free hides in the Democratic platform? Why did he not ask 
for barley to be put on the free list? They raise barley and 
hides both in Nebraska. Why did not he ask for the duty of 
15 cents a bushel on corn to be taken off? They raise corn in 
Nebraska. I do not say these are the reasons, but I mention 
them as striking coincidences. 

“Now, my friends, another thing. The peerless one has 
denounced imperialism all over the country, has he not? He 
has denounced colonialism in this Government. And yet you 
know, if you will think a minute, when he was playing soldier 
down in Jacksonville in 1898, he hastily left, went to Washing- 
ton, where the Democratic Senators were standing like a stone 
wall in opposition to ratifying the treaty with Spain—the 
treaty by which we acquired the Philippine Islands, and for 
which we paid twenty millions of dollars; and it has been a 
white elephant on our hands ever since. These Democratic 
Senators were standing there in line with Democratic thought, 
with Democratic history, with Democratic tradition, fighting 
this purchase of these islands 11,000 miles from our shores. 
Mr. Bryan went there and persuaded enough Democratic Sen- 
ators to vote to ratify the Republican treaty for the purchase of 
the Philippine Islands, and yet he has been denouncing impe- 
rialism ever since. Who is responsible for the colonial policy 
of this Government, if he is not? The general opinion in 
Washington and among Democrats of the country who are in 
position to know is that the treaty could never have been rati- 
fied if it had not been for the exercise of his influence on cer- 
tain Democratic Senators at that time. 

“Now let us go a little bit further. There is one further 
point that settles the question with me, and I want you to under- 
stand there is no personal feeling in it. I am one of those fel- 
lows that do not last very long on the ‘feeling’ business., I 
may get pretty hot for a few minutes, but it is all over’ in 
another few minutes. I do not bear malice. I am not one of 
those fellows, either, that run around the corner waiting for 
somebody, so as to knife him in the back. And I want to tell 
you something—I want to give you another reason—and I do 
not mean anybody in particular, unless it happens to hit some- 
body. I am firing at no particular individual. You will all 
recognize that as soon as I make the statement. There is 
another reason that is ‘paramount’ with me. Bryan is a 
great man for ‘ paramount’ issues—he can find one every other 
week. But one issue is ‘paramount’ with me in this matter. 
I shall oppose Bryan, in addition to the reasons I have already 
named, as a candidate for the nomination of my party for 
President, because I do not want to see in Florida a traffic in 
federal appointments. You can apply that as you see fit. 

“Now, I want to call your attention just a moment to one 
more thing in this tariff proposition. General Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, who is popularly referred to as ‘Old Figgers,’ is not now 
in Congress, but was a leading figure there for many years. 
We met in Washington on the street after this trouble was over, 
and he said this to me: 


*CLaRK, I think the time has come when the Democrats and Repub- 
licans of this Nation ought to get together and raise a magnificent sum 
of money and build. down on the banks of the Potomac River, a monu- 
ment to Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock that will go higher into the air 
than the Washington Monument has yet pierced.” 


“He made that statement because General Hancock, when a 
eandidate for President, interrogated by some newspaper man 
on the tariff, said that it was ‘a local question.’ All the world 


laughed, and it defeated him for the Presidency, perhaps, byt 
the world has come to see that Hancock was right. Not alone 
the leaders of both political parties on the floot of Congress 
but we all recognize now that he was absolutely correct. Ang 
to show you that is true, I said I did not refer to Coamp Crarx 
I did in the latter part of my speech. I made no attack on him, 
but I said this, after quoting some articles here from the Payne 
tariff bill with the duty on them; for instance (reads Schedule 
G—Agricultural Products and Provisions; Animals, Live—froy 
the Recorp). 

“Now, I want to tell you, there are some Democrats from 

ebraska. The Democratic platform, practically dictated by Mr, 
Bryan, did not ask that the duty be taken off of anything grown 
in that State. And nota member of the House from Nebraska, so 
far as I know, ever went before the Ways and Means Committee 
or stood on the floor of the House and asked for it. I understand 
that there was a speech read here the other day made by my 
friend, Ottie JAMES. Did you ever see OLt1e? Some of you 
who were at the Denver convention saw OLLIz. He is a broad, 
elegant, large, fine gentleman. He is a little over 6 feet, weighs 
probably 225 to 230 pounds. He is a tremendous physical suc. 
cess. And OLLIE’s speech was read. OLure is an enthusiastic 
follower of the ‘ peerless;’ and let me tell you what his leader- 
ship, and those like him, has done in Kentucky. Kentucky, from 
my earliest recollection, has ever been a Democratic State, as 
safely Democratic as Georgia or Texas. No State in the Union 
was safer; and yet, under the leadership of OLLIE James and his 
associates, they have to-night four Republican Representatives 
in Congress, a Republican governor sits in the statehouse at 
Frankfort, and a Republican Senator sits in the Senate Cham- 
ber in Washington and answers to the name of Kentucky. 
That’s Mr. Bryan’s leadership. That’s the leadership of Mr. 
JAMES. Take Missouri. No State has stronger populistic tenden- 
cies. Old Missouri, Democratic to the core ever since the ear- 
liest recollections of most of us. The State of Francis \. 
Cockrell and George G. Vest. 

“The State that was held in line by these men, solidly Demo- 
cratic for all these years. What has taken place in Missouri’ 
Last year there was a net Democratic loss in Congressmen from 
the State of Missouri of two. They already had four Members, 
and they gained two more. A Republican governor sits in the 
executive chair at Jefferson City, and a Republican legislature 
controls the lawmaking power of that State. Not only that, 
but Missouri has sent a Republican Senator to occupy the chair 
of Francis M. Cockrell. That's the leadership of such men as 
Bryan and those Missouri Democrats who are great on disci- 
pline. Last year, you remember, we came pretty near losing 
Georgia. And mark what I tell you, and I am no prophet nor 
the son of a prophet, but if this insane policy of following a 
leader thoroughly discredited and thrice rejected by the people 
of this country is persisted in, you will find Georgia in the 
Republican column in 1912 as sure as you sit here to-night. 
You will find Louisiana in the Republican column; you will 
find North Carolina there, because in the last Congress there 
was a solid Democratic delegation, and now three Republican 
Members of Congress answer to the roll from North Carolina. 
I tell you, my friends, the business interests of this country, the 
farming interests of this country, the manhood of this land is 
rebelling against the wild theory of government and the irides- 
cent dream of a professional politician. They are not going to 
stand for it any longer. 

“Take our own State of Florida. Take the Second Congres- 
sional district that I have the honor at present to represent. 
You let these free-trade theorists, these dreamers, go down into 
those counties and through the district preaching the doctrine 
of free trade as representing the Democracy of the district, and 
you will have a Republican occupying the seat in Congress whic! 
I am trying to fill. Take the great industry of tobacco. | said 
to Mr. SPARKMAN a few days ago, ‘ What are the taxable values 
of property in Tampa?’ He said, ‘$16,000,000.’ I said, ‘ Sup 
pose the tariff was taken off the tobacco and cigars, what 
would be the taxable values of Tampa property then?’ He said, 
‘They would shrink to $6,000,000 in a night.’ Ten millions of 
dollars swept out of Tampa if the tariff is taken off of tobacco 
and cigars. You follow Mr. Bryan, and if he ever wins you 
will take the tariff off of tobacco and cigars. Are you willils 
to strike down Tampa and strike down Key West, strike dow? 
these cities that have been built up upon this industry under 
the tariff that protected them from the cheap labor of Cuba? 
Are you? If you are, then you want to follow the standard of 
the ‘ peerless,’ make him your leader for the fourth time, 204 
you will see the industries of Florida wither like a lily by 4 
breath from the infernal regions. 

“Again, making the statement that it is perfectly immaterial, 
so far as I am concerned, gentlemen, with all due respect, what 
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pecomes of this resolution, I should dislike very much to see 
the house of representatives of the State of Florida—I should 
be very much humiliated—not on account of myself, God bless 
you, but I should feel very much chagrined and humiliated if 
the house of representatives, a solemn law-making body of my 
State, representing every county in the State, should go beyond 
its rightful powers, should go beyond its duty, should go beyond 
its jurisdiction, and pass a resolution censuring a man who is 
in no sense of the word responsible to that house for the acts 
complained of. Gentlemen, that is a plain, common sense propo- 
sition. I do not represent the State of Florida, I do not repre- 
sent the Third and First Congressional districts of this State. 
They are both much better represented than I could represent 
them. I represent the Second Congressional District, compris- 
ing 17 counties. I am responsible to them. I hold their seat 
in Congress. It is not mine. They have the right to take 
it from me whenever they get ready, and I want to tell you I 
will be the least complaining man that you ever saw in your 
life whenever they get ready to take it. Any man in that dis- 
trict has a right to run against me next year, if he is 25 
years old, a citizen of the United States, and an inhabitant 
of the State of Florida. Every man in it who has the quali- 
fications has the right to run, and I will be the last man to 
say no. Why, all my friends can run. I have heard candidates 
spoken of im every county, almost. God bless them, I wish 
them well. If they beat me in the contest, I will send them a 
telegram next morning congratulating them on their success. 

“And I will go about my business. But that is the forum to 
try this thing, gentlemen; that is the forum. Let these people 
if they have complaint against me, go to that jury and try it. 
As I said before, I dare them to do it, I challenge them to do it. 
And I will be ready to meet them when they are there. I will 
go with them to every county, every election district, every 
schoolhouse in the district, and meet them face to face before 
the people, and let the people settle the question. That is all 
there is to it. But I want to tell you this. This is an effort—I 
do not know where it originated, I would not charge the gentle- 
man from Volusia with it. I do not know where it came from, 
but I can not understand how a man who knows enough to draw 
a resolution like that does not know that this House has no 
jurisdiction and no right and no power on earth to do what 
that resolution proposes. If he knew one he ought to have 
known the other. It is simply an effort, I think, to discredit 
me in the eyes of the nation. Now, if this legislature wants 
to put itself upon record as doing that, they can do it. They 
have no right to do it, but they can do it. 

“Mr. THornton. Is it not a fact that you bolted the Demo- 
cratic eaucus in Washington? 

“Mr. CrarK. It is absolutely untrue. Now, I do not know 
where that came from. I was sick and under the care of a spe- 
cialist when the caucus met on the 15th of March. I was not 
in it at all. I was not within 300 miles of the city of Washing- 
ton. So I not only was not in the caucus, but I could not have 
bolted it, having been over 300 miles away from it. 

“Now, my friends, I am not going to keep you any longer. I 
probably have not presented these scattered views in any se- 
quence, as I would like to have done, but do you not think it | 
would be more manly, do you not think it would address itself | 
more to the judgment and to the kindly consideration of the | 
people, if these gentlemen, who want to hit me, would go before | 
the people who sent me to Congress? That is the forum. That 
is the tribunal. Go with me down there and try it, Jim. Go 
with me before that jury. Do not undertake, by legislative en- 
actment on a matter entirely out of your jurisdiction to hit me 
for faithfully and honestly representing the views of my people. 
I will tell you what I will do with you. If you will leave it to 
the representatives and senators from the Second Congressional 
District of Florida, I will stand by the decision of that body; 
that’s what I'll do. Let them go home, talk to their people, come 
back here, and then submit it to the representatives and sena- 
bn from my constituency and let them say what they think 
about it. 

“ Now, my friends, Iam done. I am not going to detain you 
any longer. I have detained you now longer than I should 
have done. I am grateful to you for this opportunity to talk 
to you. Mr. Speaker, I want to thank you and the members of 
the house for the opportunity you have given me to present my 
side of this question. I am glad, and I hope that some of the 
gentlemen who voted to not let me be here will change their 
minds and recognize that that at least was an unfair proceed- 
ing. I am not going into a discussion of these gentlemen, but 
I will tell you what I will do. If the three of them from my 
district who voted to run this thing right through here, whether 
I was in Washington or Kamschatka or wherever I was, if they 
will go with me over that district next year I will give them all 
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the attention they need, and I will guarantee that I will en- 
tertain those gentlemen. I will guarantee that they will find 
life worth living. Oh, well, as David Harum said, ‘It’s 
a good thing for a dog to have a certain amount of fleas, because 
it keeps him from forgetting the fact that he is a dog. I sup- 
pose I must continue to be troubled with these pestiferous 
gents. The little things make up life, and I suppose that as 
long as a man is in public life, as long as he is trying to serve 
his constituents and holding public office, he is going to be sub- 
ject to nibbling, you know. 

“But I’m a great deal like the fellow I heard of once. I 
tell you, gentlemen, in all seriousness that I would infinitely 
prefer, if I have got to be sacrificed, if I have got to be killed, 
I would infinitely prefer to be swallowed by a whale rather 
than to be nibbled to death by minnows. You see, if you are 
swallowed by a whale, the agony is all ever in a second or two 
and you don’t suffer so much. But when you have got some- 
thing just picking at you all the time and taking out a little 
piece here and a little piece there and a little piece somewhere 
else and never striking a vital spot, why, the agony is intense 
nex long drawn out. I want you to at least save me from that 

g. 

“Now, then, gentlemen, as I was saying a moment ago, I am 
extremely grateful to you. I have such confidence in the in- 
tegrity, in the intelligence, in the fairness and the justice of 
this house that I do not believe it will put itself on record before 
the State and before the country of passing upon a resolution 
of this character. It is the first time in the history of govern- 
ment that a legislature ever attempted anything of the kind. I 
don’t mean to say that this legislature has attempted it, because 
you haven't. You can’t keep these things out. They spring 
up in every legislative body on earth. It reminds me, with all 
due respect, and I mean no personal application of this thing, 
but it does seem to me—you have heard of the troubles of Job. 

“It seems to me that I have had more troubles than Job in 
my political career. It seems to me that I have had more than 
my lot, and when I think of them I am reminded of what I 
heard Sam Jones say once. He had preached a sermon and 
was about through with it when something gave him occasion to 
mention knaves and fools. ‘ Now,’ he said, ‘I'd rather be a 
knave than a fool, for there’s some hope of reforming a knave, 
but,’ and he leaned down close and looked in the faces of his 
hearers, ‘did you ever monkey with a fool?’ 

“ Now, my friends, I am going to tell you good-night. I am 
going to thank you again for your extreme kindness to me. The 
people of Florida have been good to me. They have been good 
to me far beyond my deserts, I know. I have lived among you 
about twenty-six years. I married in the State, and every child 
I have was born within the State, and two are sleeping beneath 
its sod. I love the State as well as any maninit. I have tried 
faithfully to represent the farmers in my district, because they 
needed it more than anybody else. I have become sick and 
tired of southern Representatives standing upon the floor of 
Congress and talking about the poor white man of the South, 
and I have been begging for such legislation as would aid that 


| man in making the South the powerful and glorious section of 


this Nation which she ought to be, and which she can be if we 
simply go about the business as we ought to. My highest as- 
piration in life is for Florida. It is immaterial to me if I go to 
Congress or not. 

“T can make more money practicing law than I do in Con- 
gress. Whatever I have done on the floor of Congress has 
been for the benefit of my people. There is no man who can 
say that FrRanNK CLARK has taken one step which he did not 
believe to be for the benefit of his people. There is no man 
who can say that a dirty dollar has ever crossed my palm. 
There is not a man living who can look me in the face and 
say that I have been guilty of dishonorable conduct as a 
Representative of the people of this State. I have faithfully 
tried to do my duty; I have done the best I could. I am 
making no apology; I owe no apology. I stand flat-footed 
upon every word I have uttered. If I go down, I will go down 
with my face to the front, and I will go down standing flat- 
footedly upon those principles which I think are for the up- 
building of Florida, for her material interests, and for the 
betterment of her citizenship of all classes. If I am wrong, 
then let the people of my district send somebody else in my 
place. They have the right to do that. It is their office, not 
mine. I am not foolish enough to believe that I own the 
office. I am not foolish enough to believe that I have any 
lease on it. It is not mine, it is theirs. My masters and 
yours are the people in the district and in the different counties 
of this State. 

“Gentlemen of the house, I have talked to you long enough, 
I fear I have wearied you, but I could not help it, because I 
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wanted to cover the whole matter. If you think you have juris- 
diction over this matter, take it and do with it as you please. 
The final arbiter, the final court, the great jury, the great in- 
quest of the people of the Second Congressional District will 
have the last say. They will say it-next year. If they say it 
for me, all right; if they say it for the other fellow, all right. 
I will go down with a smile, and I will be standing squarely 
for the principles that I stand for now. No populism in it, no 
wild theories in it, no wild vagaries that can not be accom- 
plished or written into Jaw. I have been there long enough to 
know that these things will not work. I believe these people 
prefer their material and moral upbuilding to the impossible 
(reams of any man, whether he be ‘ peerless,’ ‘ fearless,’. ‘ beer- 
less,’ or anything else of that character. 

*“T am going to close now with one statement, and I am going 
back to 1896. You know at that time we referred to the ‘ peer- 
less leader’ as the ‘boy orator of the Platte.’ Some gentle- 
man said that was ‘the most appropriate designation he had 
ever heard in his life, because the Platte River was 2,000 miles 
long and an inch and a half deep.’ I have followed him all 
these years, and if he should, unfortunately, be nominated 
again, I will probably do like the southern Democracy did in 
1872 when they held their noses and voted for Horace Greeley. 
We have taken a lot of bitter pills in our time. I will take 
them, if I have to, but I am going to do everything in my power 
to prevent having to do it. I am getting tired of defeat. I 
want to see the Democratic party rehabilitated. I stand for a 
strict construction of the Constitution—States rights and for 
the upbuilding of our material interests, for the State, for the 
Nation, and for the country, and let us follow leaders that will 
bring prosperity and happiness and rest and peace to our 
people. 

“TI thank you, my friends.” 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed resolution of censure was set for 
the 27th day of April, 1909, and the journal of the house 
shows it was disposed of on that day by the adoption of a 
substitute, a copy of which I now submit: 
Mr. Alexander offered the following substitute for house resolution 

“ ae the Hion. FRANK CLARK, Member of Congress from the 
Second District of Florida, has upon the floor of the Congress of the 
United States assailed the Democracy of the Hon. William Jennings 
eye. — has three times gallantly led the Democratic host: There- 
go by the house of representatives of the legislature of 
Florida, which is entirely Democratic, That we, the people's repre- 
sentatives, heartily indorse the“Democracy of the matchless and peer- 
less leader of the Democratic party, William Jennings Bryan.” 

This substitute, after much debate in a grave legislative 
body, was finally adopted by a vote of 29 to 22, with 18 mem- 
bers not voting at all. Thus it will be seen that the Florida 
house of representatives contains 69 members, and of this 69 
only 29 could be secured who were willing to go on record as 
indorsers of the Democracy of William Jennings Bryan. 

While I regard the action of the 40 members who did not 
vote for the resolution—-22 voting straight against it and 18 
not voting at all—yet I must say that Florida has been placed 
in a most ridiculous attitude before the country by the action 
of these gentleman in converting the house of representatives 
into a political caucus. An outraged and indignant people will 
hold those responsible for this farcical and nonsensical proceed- 
ing to a strict accountability in due season. The people of 
Florida are an intelligent people and will not tamely submit to 
being made the laughingstock of the country by a few designing 
legislative colts with yearnings for a congressional pasture. 
Before the final culmination of this great statesmanlike per- 
formance the promoters had in their distress loudly called for 
the great Nebraskan to come to their relief, and to come with 
all possible speed. . 

He could not come, but he could write. So, under date of 
April 29, 1909, he wrote a letter to the legislature, and the ex- 
cerpt which I submitted in the beginning of my remarks is 
from that letter. I am not particularly fond of it as good 
Democratic authority, but his almost insane worshipers can not 
deny that it fully and completely supports the position which I 
have taken from the beginning and all through this contro- 
versy, viz: That it is the solemn duty of a Representative in 
Congress to implicitly obey the instructions and to faithfully 
represent the wishes of his constituency. In my opinion, when 
a Representative in this body “can not conscientiously do what 
his constituents conscientiously desire him to do, he ought to 
be conscientious enough to resign and let them select a Repre- 
sentative in harmony with them.” 

I will add another opinion of mine. It is this: When a man 
has been for three times honored by his party with the nomina- 
tion for the highest office in the Nation, and for three times has 
led his party to disastrous, crushing, and humiliating defeat, 
“he ought to be conscientious enough ” to realize that the people 
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do not want him in that high station; and, realizing this, he 
should, in decency and order, retire from the leadership and jot 
the people of his party “select a representative in harmony 
with them.” 

As for myself, in my capacity as a Representative upon this 
floor, I conceive that my first duty is to my immediate cop. 
stituency, and secondarily to the country at large. My purpose 
is to be absolutely true and loyal to both. When I find that | 
can not “conscientiously” be faithful and loyal to my people 
and to my country, then the time will have arrived when my 
resignation should be forthcoming, and forthcoming it will be. 


The Farmer and the Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. DICK T. MORGAN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 19, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Much has been said in the discussion of the 
pending tariff measure about how the tariff affects the farmer. 
Every effort has been made to make the farmers of the United 
States believe that the policy of protection is detrimenta! to 
their interests. However sincere the gentlemen may be who 
utter such statements, I am confident the policy of protection is 
beneficial to the farmer, and I shall try to show this fact. 


NUMBER OF FARMERS. 


In 1900 there were in the United States 10,381,765 persons, 
10 years of age and upward, engaged in agriculture. At the 
same time and of the same age, there were 7,085,309 persons 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; 5,580,657 
persons engaged in personal service, including unclassified |abor- 
ers; 4,766,964 engaged in trade and transportation; and 
1,258,538 persons engaged in professional service. In the agzgre- 
gate, there were in the United States in 1900, 29,073,233 persons, 
10 years of age and upward, engaged in gainful pursuits. Those 
engaged in agriculture constitute more than one-third of our 
great industrial army. Agriculture is the cornerstone of our 
strength and greatness. Any policy that does not give the 
farmer, as compared with others, a fair and just reward for his 
labor, industry, energy, and intelligence must inevitably result 
in disaster to the whole Nation. 

I want to discuss the question, Is a protective tariff bene 
ficial to the farmer? 

THE FARMER SHOULD BE A PROTECTIONIST. 


If I did not believe this question should be answered in the 
affirmative, I would cease to be a protectionist. I could not 
favor, advocate, or aid in perpetuating a policy or system that 
was inimical to the interests of the ten millions of intelligent, 
progressive, and patriotic farmers of the United States. 

In my judgment every farmer should be a protectionist. The 
farmers above all others should stand by the policy of pro- 
tection. In the future, more important than in the past, the 
farmer will be interested in maintaining the policy of prote:- 
tion. To my mind there is no possible way the farmer can be 
benefited by tearing down the tariff walls and placing our 
agricultural products and our manufactured products in free 
competition with the products of the world. 

The lowering of all our tariff schedules to a revenue basis 
could have but one effect—the increase of importations. |»- 
deed, that is the object of a revenue tariff—to get revenue. The 
Democratic idea is to abandon the principle of protection— 
to have a tariff solely for revenue. You can not increase 
the revenue by reduction of duties unless there is an increase 
in the importations of foreign goods, wares, and merchati|ise. 
Suppose that by reducing our tariff to a revenue basis, as .ilvo- 
cated by the Democratic party, we double the amount of x0«ls 
imported from foreign countries. 

The reduction of the tariff could not increase the capacity of 
the American people to consume. The result would be that we 
must manufacture so much less goods at home. If we are t 
manufacture less goods, we must employ less men. The !ve0 
whose services would be needed no longer in the manufacturing 
business must seek employment in some other line. Where wil! 
they go? There is but one place—to the farm. They then be 
come competitors of the farmer. Before they were his ¢us 
tomers. They were employed at good wages, they had money 
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to buy, they had to live, and they were able to live well and pay 
the farmer fancy prices for his products. So the process would 
go on, ever increasing competitors and decreasing the customers 
of the farmer. 

The lowering of duties to a tariff-for-revenue basis means 
larger importations and consumption of foreign-made goods, 
wares, and merchandise, and a corresponding reduction in the 
amount of such products manufactured at home. This means 
the employment of a less number of men in our mills, factories, 
and manufacturing establishments. The natural and inevitable 
result is to decrease the number of men employed in nonagri- 
cultural pursuits and increase proportionately the number of 
men employed in agriculture. This process can not possibly 
benefit the farmer. The farmer, from a selfish standpoint, is 
interested in increasing as rapidly as possible the number of 
men in this country who are not engaged in agriculture. They 
are his customers. They consume his products. The farmers, 
like men engaged in other lines of business, are interested in 


having as many customers as possible. The more customers, 
the greater the demand. 


The farmer now constitutes about one-third of our population. 
The reduction of the number of farmers from one-third to 
one-fourth of our population would unquestionably decrease the 
supply, increase the demand, and advance the prices of farm 
products. This is what the farmer wants—from a selfish stand- 
point. In other words, the farmer is interested in increasing 
the number of his customers and decreasing the number of his 
competitors. This is what the policy of protection to American 
industries has been doing. Through great industrial develop- 
ment we have built up great cities. The millions in our great 
cities are the customers of the farmers. As a result of this 
wonderful development of our manufacturing trade, transporta- 
tion, and commercial interests, the farmers have been called 
upon to give their sons and daughters to the non-agricultural 
classes. Their own children have become their customers in- 
stead of their competitors. This has been favorable to the 
farmers in this, that it has decreased the number of farmers 
and increased the number of non-farmers. 

Many have tried to determine why people were leaving the 
farms and going to the cities. This is easy. The policy of pro- 
tection has done it. Men would not leave the farm to go to 
cities unless employment was offered; they would not go with- 
out favorable inducements in trade, in commerce, in business, 
in manufacturing, and in the professions. Back of all this 
great movement toward our cities has been our policy of pro- 
tection to American industries and to American labor. 

Free public land in the West has been the one thing that 
has enabled the farming interests to keep pace with our manu- 
facturing interests. Free homestead land has drawn and held 
to the farms millions that otherwise would not have become 
or remained farmers. But the free lands, suitable for general 
farming, are no more. Henceforth the growth of agriculture 
and the increase of agricultural products must come largely 
through better methods, improvement in machinery, enrichment 
of soil, economical management, and greater knowledge of the 
science of agriculture. 

The farmers above all others should stand by the policy of 
protection, because under this policy in the future, more than 
in the past, proportionately there will be fewer farmers and 
more of the non-farming class. In other words, the continua- 
tion of the policy of protection means to the farmer from year 
to year more customers and fewer competitors. This means a 
general and continual advance in the prices of farm products. 
This means greater profits for the farmer. 


FARMER WANTS BEST CUSTOMERS. 


The protective tariff not only gives the farmer more cus- 
tomers, but it gives him better customers. Better customers, 
because they have more pufchasing power and are nearer to 
the farmer. 

The farmers of the United States have at home the best 
customers in the world—customers with the highest purchas- 
ing power and with the greatest capacity as consumers. ‘hey 
eat more and better food; they wear finer clothes; they live 
in more comfortable houses; they have better furniture in their 
dwellings; they have more of the comforts as well as the 
luxuries of life; and live upon a higher plane than the cus- 
tomers and consumers of the farmers of any other nation in 
the world. This is demonstrated clearly by the indisputable 
fact that the scale of wages in the United States, on an average, 
is from two to three times higher than the scale of wages of 
Great Britain, Germany, and France, the three greatest na- 
tions of Europe. I submit herewith a table, taken from official 
sources, giving the scale of wages per hour in the United States 


and in Great Britain, Germany, and France. The table is as 
follows: 


Wages per hour, 1903. 


Great 


United rc 
3 Britain. ae France. 


States. 
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PLANT FACTORIES BESIDE THE FARM. 

No intelligent American farmer will voluntarily exchange cus- 
tomers with the farmers of other nations. The sensible Ameri- 
can farmer will continue to vote for a policy thet guarantees to 
him as customers wage-earners who receive from 100 to 200 per 
cent higher wages than do the wage-earners of any other coun- 
try of the globe. 

It is a great advantage to the farmer to have his customers 
at home. They should be as near his farm as possible. Every 
farmer knows the importance of having a farm within a reason- 
able distance of our great cities. This gives the farmer a 
market at his door. This not only saves large expense in trans- 
portation charges but it enables the farmer to market products 
which are of a perishable nature. 

OKLAHOMA’S INTERESTS. 

The importance of this principle may be illustrated by the 
condition in my own State of Oklahoma, which I am naturally 
very proud in part to represent. We have a new State, but a 
State that is rich not only in agricultural possibilities but pos- 
sesses vast mineral resources. Oklahoma is therefore capable of 
becoming a great manufacturing State. We have an unlimited 
supply of coal, of petroleum, of natural gas, of asphalt, of lime- 
stone, of marble, of gypsum, of glass sand, of lead and zinc 
and other minerals, which will in time and under proper en- 
couragement build within our State many great cities, centers 
of great manufacturing industries. 

If the United States continues its policy of protection, there 
is destined to be a remarkable growth and development in the 
manufacturing interests of Oklahoma. The largest city in the 
State, Oklahoma City, which I am proud to say is within my 
district, has a population of about 50,000. Considering its age, 
this city has no equal in the United States. However, we are 
not so much interested in the size of our cities at the present 
time as we are in what they shall be in ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years from now. If the United States continues the policy of 
protection, in a remarkably short space of time Oklahoma will 
have cities of 250,000 population. 

The farmers of Oklahoma can readily see the importance of 
building up great centers of trade, transportation, commerce, 
and manufacturing. The inhabitants of these great cities 
and innumerable smaller ones would give our farmers a 
splendid market in close proximity to their farms. The farmers 
of my State, I believe, can see the importance of the continua- 
tion of our policy of protection, to the end that the non- 
farming population in the State, who are the customers of the 
farmers and the consumers of their products, may be increased 
to the largest extent possible. 

BEST MARKET IN THE WORLD. 

The policy of protection gives our farmers the best market 
in the world.+ It is a protected market. The Dingley law and 
the provisions in the Payne bill now under consideration give 
ample protection to virtually every farm product. The free 
traders and low-tariff advocates sneer at the provisions in this 
bill that place a duty upon the imported products produced 
by the farmers. This, however, is not argument. The fact is 
that the farmers of the United States are greatly benefited and 
will be greatly benefited by the tariff placed upon imported farm 
products. To take the duty off of farm products and open our 
ports to the free importations from the countries surrounding 
us, would unquestionably work to the injury of the farmers of 
the United States. 

North of us is the Dominion of Canada, with probably 

2,000,000 farmers. Within 500 miles of the border of Canada 
are situated most of the great cities of this Nation—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
In this same belt are many other cities with 100,000 or more 
population, The duty taken off of farm products would invite 
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the. farmers of Canada into these great markets, now pre- 
served for the exclusive use of the farmers of the United States. 
These great markets would be tempting to the farmers of Can- 
ada. Being so close to these great cities, the farmers of Canada 
would have an advantage over the farmers of the great South- 
west. A better market for the Canadian farmer would give a 
great impetus to Canadian agriculture. The farmers of Canada 
would increase their products to a large extent. These great 
cities, constituting the main market of the farmers of the United 
States, would be flooded with products of the farms of Canada. 
The farmers of the United States will certainly rue the day 
when they vote for a policy that gives special encouragement 
to the farmers of Canada to extend their farms and increase 
their products for consumption in the American market. 

What is said of Canada may be said of Mexico, all the South 
American States, Australia, and Russia. 

FARMERS’ SURPLUS SOLD ABROAD. 


The advocates of a tariff for revenue only repeat the charges 
that the duty upon farm products is not advantageous to the 
American farmer because the surplus products of the farmer are 
sold abroad in competition with the farm products of all other 
countries. They declare that the price abroad fixes the price at 
home.. The farmers of the United States should not be deceived 
by this oft-repeated statement. 

It must be remembered that the farmers of the United States 
in 1907 exported only 14.5 per cent of their products. They have 
a home market for 85.5 per cent for all the products they pro- 
duce. The export of farm products consists almost entirely of 
cotton, wheat, corn, and meat products. It is true that these are 
staple products, but, nevertheless, these products are but a small 
per cent of the total products of the farmers of this country. 
Farmers must bear in mind, however, that they can not secure 
any advantage by a policy that will increase the amount of 
their surplus products which they must export, and will decrease 
the amount of their products consumed at home. 

INCREASE OF IMPORTATIONS CAN NOT BENEFIT THE FARMER. 


The farmers of the United States could not be benefited by a 
change of policy that would compel them to seek a market 
abroad for 50 per cent of their products, instead of 15 per cent 
of their products. The larger importations of manufactured 
goods, wares, and merchandise into the United States, brought 
about by the reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis, could not 
benefit the American farmers. To increase the importations of 
manufactured goods means to increase exportations of farm 
products. More and more this would place the American farmer 
in competition with the farmers of Canada, Mexico, Australia, 
Russia, and other foreign countries. 

WE PROSPER TOGETHER. 


The farmer can not prosper unless there is general prosperity. 

There can not be general prosperity without the farmers share 

therein. The farmer is interested in the prosperity of the 7,000,- 

000 men engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 

He is vitally concerned in the welfare of the 5,000,000 engaged 

in personal service, including the unclassified laborers of our 

; land. His interests demand that the 5,000,000 men engaged in 

trade and transportation shall be amply rewarded for the ecapi- 

tal invested and the labor performed. Finally, the farmer 

wants to see the million and a quarter of men engaged in pro- 

fessional service fairly recompensed for time and talent ex- 

pended. All these men are the farmer’s customers. Their mis- 

fortunes are his misfortunes, their poverty is his poverty, their 

want is his want. The farmer can not grow rich unless his 

customers are prosperous and able to buy his products at good 

prices. And when the 20,000,000 persons engaged in other 

gainful pursuits than farming are getting ahead in the world 

the farmer will reap his share of the rewards of life. Tempo- 

rarily those engaged in one oceupation may reap an undue 

share of profits and earnings; nevertheless, the general rule is 

that the prosperity of one class of our citizenship depends upon 
the prosperity of all. 

TI want to submit statistics showing: 

First. The general prosperity of our Nation since the repeal 
of the Wilson-Gorman tariff act and the enactment of the 
Dingley Act, July 24, 1897. 

Second. Special statistics showing the prosperity of those 
engaged in agriculture since the enactment of the Dingley Act. 

Third. Statistics showing our advancement along educational 
lines. 





















































GENERAL PROSPERITY. 

The Dingley Act became a law July 24, 1897, twelve years 
ago. Let us see the wonderful story told by the official statistics 
‘ of our country covering the twelve years since the Dingley Act 

became a law. 

Our national wealth in 1900, only nine years ago, was 
$88,517,306,775. In 1908 it was $107,104,211,917. In the last 
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of business transacted. 


over 200 per cent. 
banks have nearly doubled, increasing from 3,689 to 6,824. 
deposits in our national banks have increased from $1,668. 
413,508, in 1896, to $3,495,410,087. Deposits in state banks have 








eight years our national wealth has increased nearly 
$19,000,000,000. 
publican party came in power and ina 


In 1860—the year prior to the time the Re. 
ugurated its first Presi- 


dent, Abraham Lincoln—the total wealth of this Nation was but 
$16,000,000,000. In eight years, with Theodore Roosevelt Presi- 
dent, with a Republican administration and a Republican 
Congress and a protective tariff law in force, we have added 
more to our wealth than all the wealth we had in 1860. 


In 1896 the total money in circulation was $1,506,434,966. In 


1908 the total amount of money in circulation was $3,045,457,289. 
The increase in the circulation medium has been over 100 per 
cent. In these twelve years, under a protective tariff, the in- 
crease in circulation medium has been more than all the money 
we had at the time of the repeal of the Wilson-Gorman Act. 
During the same time the per capita circulation has increased 
from $21.41 to $34.81. 


The bank clearings are regarded as an index to the amount 
In 1896 the bank clearings of the 
United States were $51,935,651,733. In 1907 the bank clearings 
were $154,662,515,258, an increase of over $100,000,000,000— 
During the same twelve years our nation! 
The 


increased from $695,659,914 to $3,068,649,860. The total de- 
posits in all our banks in 1896 were $4,945,124,424. After 
twelve years under the Dingley Act, the people had in our banks 
in 1908 $13,099,635,348, an increase of $8,000,000,000 in surplus 
money of the people. The savings-bank accounts are especially 
interesting and helpful in this discussion, because their accounts 
represent the working classes. In 1896 the deposits in the 
savings banks of the United States were $1,935,466,468. Twelve 
years later, in 1908, the savings-bank accounts amounted to 
$3,495,410,0S87, an increase in twelve years of the savings of the 
working people of over one thousand millions of dollars. Does 
this indicate that the protective tariff benefits the few and not 
the many? 

At the close of the period of the Wilson-Gorman tariff act, in 
1896, there were 5,201,132 depositors in our savings banks. In 
1908 there were 8,588,811 such depositors. Think what it means 
to add three millions to the number of wage-earners who have 
bank deposits. Does this support the charge that the Repub- 
lican party by its protective-tariff policy legislates for the ben- 
efit of the few and not for all? 

The exports of our merchandise reveal the amount of business 
we are doing with other nations. In 1896 the value of our 
exports were $882,606,938. Twelve years later the value of our 
exports were $1,860,773,346, an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. It is claimed that the protective tariff restricts our trade 
with foreign nations. Yet after twelve years, working under 
the Dingley Act, we sell to foreign nations in a single year 
one thousand million dollars’ worth more of merchandise than 
we did the last year of the Wilson-Gorman Act. 

Our imports show our ability to buy and consume. 
see the same wonderful growth. In 1896 our imports were 
$779,724,674. In 1908 our imports were $1,194,341,792. 

In all this unparalleled prosperity the farmer has shared. 
Farmers should not “ weary in welldoing.” “ Let well enough 
alone” is a good policy. Be not in too great haste to try experi- 
ments. Stand by a policy that means general prosperity for all. 

GROWTH IN VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Let us read the history of farming in the United States from 
1896 to 1908 as revealed in the official statistics of our Govern- 
ment. This will show how the farmers have gotten along since 
the repeal of the Wilson-Gorman tariff act and the enactment 
of the Dingley Act. These figures tell their own story. 

In 1896 the value of our corn crop was $491,006,967. In 100: 
the value of our corn crop was $1,336,901,000. Under the last 
year that the Wilson-Gorman tariff act was in force the farm- 
ers received for their corn $845,894,033 less than they did in 
one year eleven years later under the Dingley Act. 

According to the official records, corn in December, 15, 
was 21.5 cents per bushel. In December, 1907, corn was wort! 
51.6 cents per bushel. In 1896 the value of a crop of cor 
per acre was $6.06. In 1907 the value of a crop of corn |r 
acre, average yield, was $13.38. 

The farmers in 1896 did the same amount of work to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest an acre of land that it required ten years 
later, but under the Dingley Act the acre of corn brings the 
farmer more than double what it did in 1896 while the Wilson- 
Gorman Act was in force. 

The wheat crop of 1896 was worth $310,602,539. The value 
of the wheat crop in 1907 was $554,437,000. In ten years there 
is an increase of the farmer’s wheat crop of $243,834,461. ‘The 
price of wheat on the farm December 1, 1896, was 72.6 cents 


Here we 


















per bushel. Eleven years later wheat was 87.4 cents per bushel. 
An acre of wheat was worth $8.97 in 1896. In 1907 an acre of 
wheat was worth $12.26. 

The oat crop in 1896 was worth $163,655,068. Eleven years 
later the oat crop was worth $334,568,000. The value of the 
crop had doubled. The farm value of a bushel of oats Decem- 
per 1, 1896, was 19.9 cents per bushel. In December, 1907, the 
farm value of a bushel of oats was 44.3 cents. An acre of oats 
in 1896 was worth $5.87; in 1907 an acre of oats was worth 
$10.51. Will the farmer who raises oats say he is willing to 
go back under the times of the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill? 

Barley is an important crop to the farmers of a number of 
the Northwestern States. The value of the barley crop in 1896 
was $22,491,241. In 1907 the value of the barley crop of the 
United States was $102,290,000. In the eleven years under the 
Dingley Act it had increased in value $80,000,000; the value of a 
bushel had increased from 32.3 cents to 66.6 cents, and the value 
of an acre of barley had increased from $7.62 to $15.86. Does 
the farmer who raises barley want to go back to low-tariff 
times? i 

From 1896 to 1908 the value of the farmer’s horses have in- 
creased from $500,140,186 to $1,867,530,000; his mules from 
$108,204,457 to $416,939,000; milch cows from $363,955,545 to 
$650,057,000 ; his sheep from $65,167,735 to $211,736,000; swine 
from $186,529,745 to $339,030,000; and the total value of 
farm animals has increased in value from $1,729,926,084 to 
$4,331,230,000. So that the farmer for his farm animals alone 
in twelve years has an increased value in his animals of 
$2,603,3038,916. 

PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 

Our progress has not been in material development only. 
In education, in art, science, and literature, our progress has 
kept pace with our material growth. Statistics demonstrate 
this fact. In 1896 the total amount expended in support of our 
public schools was $183,498,965. In 1906, only ten years later, 
we expended for the support and maintenance of our public 
schools $307,765,659. We have added $124,266,694 to our annual 
expenditures for the education of the common people in our 
publie schools. This is an increase of 70 per cent. The number 
of students in our colleges, universities and schools of tech- 
nology increased from 86.864 in 1896 to 129,181 in 1906. In 
other words, in 1906 there were 42,317 more students in our 
colleges than there were in 1896. On an average, every State 
in the Union had 900 more of her sons and daughters in the 
colleges, universities, and higher institutions of learning than 
it had in 1896. 

While we have been growing in wealth we have been ad- 
vancing in wisdom. While we have been developing our nat- 
ural resources we have been improving our moral and intellec- 
tual forees. In brief, there has been life and progress, growth 


and development, and a wonderful uplift to higher and better | 


things all along the line. 
CONCLUSION. 


There are many other arguments that might be presented in 
this connection. Volumes might be written on the subject. Ii 
have said but little that might be said to show that farmers 
should stand by the principle and policy of protection. I am 
sincere in my views as to the benefit of a protective tariff 
policy to the agricultural interests, and I believe that the con- 
tinuation of this policy means to our farmers increased pros- 
perity, larger profits, greater independence, and more happiness. 





The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL F. LAFEAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LAFEAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am sure you will agree with me that the 
country is getting tired of the debate on the pending tariff bill 
which has engaged their attention since its introduction. You 
will also agree with me that every day’s delay in the passage 
of the tariff bill means a loss of millions of dollars to this 
Government in the way of revenue. I therefore will not tres- 
pass upon the time of the House and delay the passage of the 
bill by entering into any extensive discussion thereon. I can 
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not, however, remain silent when the very existence of one of 
the leading industries of the district which I have the honor to 
represent is placed in jeopardy. 


I realize, as you all do, that because of the numerous and 


diversitied industries of this great country it is impossible 
to draft a bill which will meet with the approval of every 
Member of this body. 
selves, that the members of the Ways and Means Committee in 
drawing up this bill had but one object in view—the enact- 
ment of a measure that wou!d guarantee sufficient revenue to 
pay the running expenses of the Government and at the same 
— protect the interests of both invested capital and American 
abor. 
bill were made public, realizing that a measure of this nature 
would vitally affect the interests of my diversified constituency. 
As soon as the bill was introduced, however, I ascertained that 
with few exceptions it met with general satisfaction. 


I believe, as others have expressed them- 


I felt somewhat concerned before the contents of the 


You no doubt have received in your mail communications and 


petitions urging you to use your best efforts to have a duty 
placed on some particular article and in the same mail received 
other letters and petitions vigorously protesting against the im- 
position of a duty on this same article. 
ficulty in determining what would meet with the approval and 
be for the best interests of our constituents, what must have 
been the trials and tribulations of the members of the Ways and 


If we experience dif- 


Means Committee in their efforts to satisfy all the people of this 
great country? 

However, I deem it my duty to my district and myself to call 
your attention to that part of the bill which provides for the 
commercial relations between this country and the Philippine 
Islands, more particularly dealing with the free importation of 
150,000,000 cigars. 

During the Fifty-ninth Congress the question of admitting 
free of duty both manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco 
from the Philippine Islands was discussed pro and con before 
the Ways and Means Committee and on the floor of this House; 
yet, notwithstanding the protests of the leaf growers, cigar 
manufacturers, and cigar makers throughout the country, the 
bill known as “ Payne bill No. 3” passed the House with few 
dissenting votes. The Senate, however, saw fit to protect the 
tobacco interests of the United States, and the bill failed of 
passage in that body. I considered it an honor at that time to 
have been one of the few who voted against the Payne bill, thus, 
if only, having the satisfaction of knowing that I registered my 
protest against placing the skilled labor of this country in com- 
petition with the cheap labor of the East. 

I see no reason why this particular section treating on the 
trade relations between the Philippine Islands and the United 
States should be embodied in this tariff bill. In my opinion, it 
would be far better if it were considered in a separate measure. 
You all know that the Philippine Islands are not a Territory 
of the United States as is Arizona or any of the other Terri- 
tories. Neither are they regarded as a foreign country, but, 
as has often been said, they are our wards. 

President Taft, when Secretary of War, in his special report 
on the Philippine Islands to President Roosevelt in 1908, stated 
as follows: 

President McKinley announced as his policy that the Philippine 
Islands would be taken over by the American Government to be 
governed for the benefit of the Filipinos, and that as they developed 
ae for partial self-government it should be gradually extended to 
them. 

It is evident that President Taft intends carrying out the 
policy inaugurated by our late President McKinley, and that 
the Philippine Islands will ultimately be given their independ- 
ence. What has not already been done for our so-called “ island 
possessions?” We have not only sacrificed the lives of our 
soldiers, but*spent millions of dollars in endeavoring to establish 
a civil form of government. I claim that we have already 
more than fulfilled our obligations to these islands and should 
not be asked to place our sugar producers, leaf growers, cigar 
manufacturers and cigar makers in direct competition with the 
people of the Philippine Islands as would be the case in the 
event the 300,000 pounds of wrapper tobacco, 3,000,000 pounds 
filler tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars were imported free of duty 
if this bill becomes a law. 

I think it would be far better if Congress would make more 
liberal appropriations for the purpose of establishing experi- 
mental stations throughout the United States for the purpose 
of educating our own people in the growing and curing of 
tobacco, in order that it might be brought to a still higher 
standard. The following is taken from the special report 


(1908) of President Taft, then Secretary of War, to President 
Roosevelt on the Philippine Islands: 


There is a good deal of land available for sugar in the Philippines, 
but there is very little of it as good as that in Cuba, and the amount 
of capital involved in developing it is so great that I think the possi- 
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bility of the extension of the sugar production is quite remote. The 
amma it expands, the price of labor, which has already increased 50 
to 75 per cent, will have another increase. All that can really be 
expected is that the sugar industry—and this is also true of the tobacco 
industry—shall be restored to its former prosperity in the earlier 
Spanish times, when the highest export of sugar reached 265,000 tons 
to all the world. 

The tobacco industry needs a careful cultivation, which, under pres- 
ent conditions, it is very difficult to secure. The carelessness with 
which the plant is grown and the defective character of the leaves is 
such as to make the manufacturers of cigars and tobacco in Manila 
despair of using the Philippine product without the addition of the 
wregpare either from Sumatra or the United States. 

All that a friend of the Philippines can hope for is that the sugar 
and tobacco industries shall regain their former reasonably prosperous 
conditions. ‘The development of the islands must be in another direc- 
tion. The question of labor and — both must always seriously 
hamper the growth of sugar production. Nor would I regard it as a 
beneficial result for the Philippine Islands to have the fields of those 
islands turned exclusively to the growth of sugar. ‘The social condi- 
tions that this would bring about would not promise well for the 
political and industrial development of the people, because the cane- 
sugar industry makes a society in which there are wealthy landowners 
holding very large estates with most valuable and expensive plants 
and a jarge population of unskilled labor, with no small farming or 
middie class tending to build up a conservative self-respecting com- 
munity from bottom to top. But, while I have this view in respect 
to the matter, I am still strongly of the opinion that justice requires 
that the United States should open her sugar and tebacco markets to 
the Philippines. I am very confident that such a course would not in- 
jure, by way of competition, either the sugar or the tobacco industries 
of the United States, but that it would merely substitute Philippine 
sugar and tobacco for a comparatively small part of the sugar and 
tobacco that now comes in after paying duty. Their free admission 
into this country would not affect the prices of sugar and tobacco in 
the United States as long as ane substantial amount of those com- 
modities must be imported with the full duty paid in order to supply 
the markets of the United States. 

So confident am I that the development, which the sugar and to- 
bacco interests of the United States fear in the Philippines from an 
admission of those products free to the United States, will not ensue 
to the injury of those interests that I would not object to a limitation 
on the amount of sugar and tobacco in its various forms, manufactured 
and unmanufactured, which may be admitted to the United States from 
the Philippines, the limitation being such a reasonable amount as 
would admittedly not affect the price of either commodity in the 
United States or lead to a great exploitation of the sugar and tobacco 
interests in the islands. 

The free admission of sugar and tobacco up to the amount of the 
roposed limitation, for the purpose of restoring the former prosperity 
n these two products to the islands, is very important. There are two 
or three provinces, notably Occidental Negros and the island of Iloilo, 
the prosperity of which is bound up in good markets for sugar, and this 
is true, also, of some parts of Laguna, Cavite, Bulacan, and Pampanga, 
where sugar was raised in the old days with success and profit. In 
respect to tobacco, the need is not so pressing, because the territory 
in which marketable tobacco culture prevails is by no means so great. 
Still it does affect three provinces agayan, Isabela, and La Union. 


I wish particularly to invite your attention to the fact that 
President Taft admits the carelessness in the growing of to- 
baceo and the defective character of the leaves and favors the 
free importation of sugar and tobacco, manufactured and un- 
manufactured, “‘for a comparatively small part of the sugar 
and tobacco that now comes in after paying duty.” 

For the purpose of showing just what small amount of to- 
bacco, both manufactured and unmanufactured, is now fm- 
ported from the Philippine Islands, and just how much Presi- 
dent Taft suggests admitting free of duty, I invite your at- 
tention to the following, taken from the annual report of the 
honorable Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908: 


Imports for consumption from a Islands for year ended June 





Quan- 


tity. Value. | Duty. Export 


duty. 


TOBACCO, MANUFACTURES OF. 


Cigars and cheroots of all kinds 
Cigarettes and paper cigars, including oa 
All other é 1.00 | 


1,887.40 | 2,142.00 | 6, 764.85 


TOBACCO, UNMANUFACTURED. 


Wrapper and filler tobacco, when 
mixed or packed with more than 15 
per cent of wrapper tobacco, and all 
leaf tobacco the product of two or 
more countries and dependencies, 
when mixed or packed together, un- 
i 
Filler tobacco, hot specially provided 
for: 


Norp—The above table, relating to imports, exports, and duties, 
was prepared by the Bureau of tistics, Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 


From this you will ascertain that the framers of this measure 
did not carry out the suggestion of President Taft as referred 
to a few minutes ago, but provided for the importation of both 
manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco in quantities great! y 
in excess of his recommendation. There is evidently something 
wrong somewhere. The Ways and Means Committee were 
either misled or, as has often been said, “ The tobacco trust got 
in its work.” It is generally regarded that in the event this 
measure becomes a law, the wrapper and filler tobacco and 
the cigars imported free of duty will be “gobbled up” by the 


ee trust and be distributed by them throughout the 
country. 

That those of my constituents engaged in the growing of 
tobacco are opposed to the free importation of tebacco as pro- 
vided for in the sehedule in the Payne bill is evident from the 
fact that I have recently been deluged with petitions signed by 


thousands of my leaf-growing constituents, a copy of which [ 
eall to your attention: 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned tobacco growers and others interested in the 
growing of tobacco in York County, Pa., hereby most earnest! pro- 
test against the removal or reduction of the duty now on the Pah. 
pine tobaceo, as such action by Congress will be ruinous to tobacco 
grow in county, and will uce our labor to the low level 
of the labor of the people .a the Philippine Islands. 

And we will ever pray. 


That the tobacco dealers and jobbers are alarmed at the free 
importation of unmanufactured tobacco is evident from the peti- 
tions which they have been pouring in to me, a copy of which 
I desire to read for your information: 


York, Pa., April 1, 1909. 
Hon. D. F. Largan, M. C., 
Washington, dD. CO. 


Dear Sir: One of the provisions of the new tariff bill as reported oy 
the Ways and Means Committee mits the importation into this 
country, free of duty, from the Philippines of 150,000,000 cigars annu- 
ally. Cigars manufactured in the Philippine Islands are in direct com- 

tition with those made in Pennsylvania, and oer those manu- 
actured in the ninth district. Should these 150,000, cigars be 
imported free of duty, the ability is that the entire lot wil! be 
percocet by a syndicate or trust and will be sold in those cities of the 

nited States which are the principal markets for cigars made in the 
State of Pennsylvania. There has been prevailing in the State of 
Pennsylvania for a period of about a year more stagnation in the cigar 
trade than has ever existed in the history of the country, and if these 
150,000,000 on are imported free of duty the result will be that in 
place of the cigar industry of Pennsylvania reaching its normal! state 
the output will be wap much curtailed and the industry receive such a 
setback that it probably will never recover. The compensation to labor 
for manufacturing cigars in the Philippines is about one-quarter of that 
in Pennsylvania, and this taken in connection with the exoneration from 
duty will almost destroy the cigar-manufacturing industry of Pennsy!- 
vania. In addition to this, it will directly affect the farmers and 
growers of domestic tobacco, and the demand for same will be very 
much diminished owing to the decreased manufacture of cigars. 

The importation free of duty of 150,000,000 cigars from the Philip- 
pines would deprive many cigar makers of their means of livelihood, 
work a direct injury to the thousands dependent upon their wages, 
would drive out of business all the small manufacturers, and would in- 
jure most materially other cigar manufacturers by depreciating their 
investments in plants and manufacturing establishments, and, in addi- 
tion, since this section of the ae is chiefly a cigar-manufacturing 
center, would greatly depreciate all kinds of property. 

We have always considered and been assured by the Republican party 
that manufactured products would always be protected as long as the 
Republican party controlled the administration and Houses of Congress, 
and it seems to us that the passage of the sections of the tariff bil! 
above referred to is in direct contradiction to assertions and promises 
made to manufacturers. We trust, therefore, that you will not alone 
by your vote show your disapproval of this provision, but will endeavor 
to Seance as many Members of Congress as you possibly can to vote 
against the measures. : 

Hoping you will give the above your careful attention, we are, wii) 
kindest regards, 

Very truly, yours, 


That the cigar manufacturers and cigar makers are greatly 
agitated over the proposed free importation of 150,000,000 cigars 
from the Philippine Islands is evidenced by the number of 
petitions and communications I have received from the cigar 
manufacturers and eigar makers’ unions throughout my distri. 
I wish to read the following from Cigar Makers’ Union No. 242, 
of York, Pa., and the Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa.: 


SUBORDINATE TO THE CIGAR 
MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
CigaR MAKERS’ LocaL UNION No. 242, 


York, Pa., April 2, 1909. 
Hon. D. F. Largan, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. : 
Dear Srr: Cigar Makers’ Union No. 242, of York, Pa., in meeting 
assembled the 3ist day of March, 1909, voted a unanimous protest 
inst the free admission of 150,000,000 cigars annually from the 
Philippine Islands, as provided for in the new tariff schedule now be 
fore your honora y. Believing this to be an entering wedge for 
the free admission of an unlimited number of cigars in the future, we 
therefore ask you to use your voice and vote against this measure whet 
it comes before you. 
Frat » yours, Cuas. E. ROoHLER, 
Recording 


Secretary, 
Tt? Sigsbee avenue, York, Pa. 








H. J. Rorn & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF UNION MADp CIGARS, 
McSherrystown, Pa., April 6, 1909. 


Hon. D. F. LAFean, 
Washington, D. CO. 
Dear Siz: At a special mee 
Sherrystown the following resolution was a 
“We the cigar manufacturers of Adams and part of York County, 
representative employers of about 3,000 a people in our vicinity, 


of the —— paenetnapaies of Me- 
op : 


do kindly request you, as our Representative in the Congress of the 
United States of America, to oppose as far as you are able the 

of the Payne tariff bill allowing the free importation of cigars and to- 
pacco from the Philippine Islands, and should the bill unfortunately 
pass the House, we kindly ask you to use your influence, as far as pos- 
sible, with our Senators to have them oppese 2” 

We assure you that we have appreciated your hard work and the in- 
tegrity you have shown in behalf of —— people, and earnestly request 
a continuance of same in this special petition, as it will have a very 
far-reaching influence on the ra and file of your people. 

— you will be successful with it, we are, with kind regards and 
best Ss * 

Very sincerely, yours, 
CIGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
or McSHERRYSTOWN. 
Cc. BE. Mruuer, President. 
Cc. B. Wautrneny, Secretary. 


I am more than convinced that all these petitioners, particu- 
larly the cigar makers, have cause for alarm and are justified in 
protesting against the adoption of this schedule. 

I have now in my possession a cigar brought directly from the 
Philippine Islands which, I am informed, would retail in this 
country for not less than 10 cents apiece. I am told by the per- 
son whe brought it from the islands that the native cigar makers 
receive as their day’s pay 6 cents and 2 pounds of rice, this con- 
ditional that they make 200 cigars a day. In my district cigar 
makers who make this same grade of cigars receive from $10 to 
$12 per thousand. Compare, or rather contrast, the pay for 
making 200 cigars of like grade in the United States and in the 
Philippine Islands. In the United States a cigar maker receives 
from $2 to $2.25, while in the Philippine Islands he receives but 
12 cents a dey, and this not all in actual cash, 6 cents in cash 
and 6 cents in rice. 

Is it fair to place the skilled, sober, honest, industrious, hard- 
working cigar makers of this country on an equal level with the 
cheap oriental labor? If this schedule as embodied in this bill is 
adopted, what is there to prevent the tobacco trust from invest- 
ing capital in the Philippine Islands and because of the cheap 
labor and price of tobacco to manufacture a good grade of 
cigars, import them free of duty, and place them on the market 
of the United States at a much lower price than can our Amer- 
ican cigar manufacturers produce a cheaper grade of cigars? 

This would result in driving out of business the smaller cigar 
manufacturers of this country. In my district it would mean 
the closing of hundreds of small shops. You can readily under- 
stand, therefore, why the cigar manufacturers and cigar makers 
of this country are fighting the free importation of this tobacco. | 
It means, as I have stated several times, placing their skilled 
labor in direct competition with the cheap oriental labor. 

Many of you are familiar with the cigar manufacturing plants 
(if they may be called such) of the Philippine Islands. Those 
Members of the Fifty-ninth Congress will recall the lithograph 
they received during that session of that Congress, whereon 
was depicted the true condition of the cigar makers of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. You see hundreds of half-nude Filipinos and 
Chinese sitting on a rough board floor in a large open shed, | 
using the crudest kind of implements in the manufacture of | 
tobacco. Just compare such a factory with those located in my 
district, where you will find large, modern, well-lighted and | 
ventilated buildings, conforming to the requirements of the fac- | 
tory laws of the State, and equipped with modern conveniences | 
for the comforts and benefit of the cigar makers, and that the | 
cigar manufactured therein might be of the highest sanitary 
standard. | 

During the past year, because of industrial depressions, the | 
cigar and tobacco industries of this country have suffered | 
greatly. Villages which were veritable beehives of cigar manu- 
factories have practically done little or no business during the 
past year, the residents thereof being compelled to seek employ- 
ment in other lines. 

Why stil! further demoralize the tobacco industry of this | 
country by the approval of this schedule in the bill? Again, 
the free importation of this tobacco, manufactured and un- 
manufactured, would still further lessen the revenues of this 
country. The report of the honorable Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, shows a de- 
crease of $1,833,259.84 in collections from cigars, a decrease 
of 5,930.342 pounds in the quantity of tobacco and snuff with- 
drawn for consumption, and 813,071 pounds exported and 14,646 
imported. There was also a decrease of 585,380,010 in the num- 
ber of cigars tax paid and withdrawn for consumption. Why, 
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then, further decrease the revenues and threaten the labor of 
the American farmer and cigar maker? 

If Congress wishes to do any act of goodness to the Philip- 
pine Islands, why not place a higher tariff on rice, thus not 
only protecting the American rice growers, but removing any 
possible chance or hope of the Filipinos exporting rice to this 
country and compelling them to produce sufficient aice to supply 
their own demand instead of importing it, as is now the case? 

President Taft, in the report referred to several times in my 
remarks, after referring to the chief products of the islands, 
makes the following statement: 

In addition to these, and in excess of most of them except hemp, 
is the production of rice, which constitutes the staple food of the in- 
habitants. Some years before the Americans came to the islands the 
production of rice had diminished in extent, because the hemp fiber 
grew so much in demand that it was found to be more —— to 
raise hemp and buy the rice from abroad. In the first few years of 
the American occupation, however, during the insurrection and the 
continuance of the guerrilla warfare and finally the prevalence of the 
ladronism, many of the rice fields lay idle, and the importation of rice 
reached the enormous figure of $12,000,000 gold, or about four-tenths 
of the total imports. Vith the restoration of better conditions, the 
production in rice has increased, so that the amount of rice now im- 
ported is only about $3,500,000 in gold, and the difference between the 
two importations doubtless measures the increased native production of 
the cereal. 

Why not encourage this people to produce their own food- 
stuff instead of encouraging them to grow tobacco and manu- 
facture cigars to the detriment of our own people? I do not 
believe that we can afford to allow that part of this bill te go 
through at this time, and I hope that the House will see fit to 
strike out that part of the Payne bill referring to the com- 
mercial relations between this country and the Philippine 
Islands and not leave it to the Senate to kill, as was the case 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress. 


America’s Greatest Mission in World Politics. 








SPEECH 


OF 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 14, 1909. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the authority granted by the House, I 
beg leave to insert in the Recorp the following addresses re- 
cently delivered by Hon. James A. TAWNey, Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and your humble servant on 
the subject of arbitration and peace: 

ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT AT THE SECOND NATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESS, AT CHICAGO, MAY 4, 1900. 

The world is governed not by men, not by parties, but by ideas. 
The idea which gave birth to this notable congress is the great- 
est moral issue now confronting this as well as all other na- 
tions of the earth, and it is not optimism, but deliberate judg- 
ment, which prompts me to believe that when this idea has once 
penetrated the minds and hearts of the masses, it will sweep 
the world. 

Our great difficulty is in making people understand it. The 
eause of justice, which we plead, is usually wrapped up in large 
words; it presupposes some knowledge of law, and is, on the 
whole, so complicated as to baffle a common school education. 
And, what is worse, it is invisible. You can not see or grasp it. 
From childhood on man is constantly impressed with the splen- 
did paraphernalia of war. As children we play with toy sol- 
diers; in school we find war glorified in the text-books we have 
to read. As youths we are taught that patriotism requires our 
joining the militia, and as men our eyes are dazzled with shining 
uniforms and our ears are filled with martial music. We see 
splendid monuments erected to perpetuate the memories of war, 


and, lest we forget our great battle ships, these monsters of the 


sea are sent around the world to make sure that the people 
are reminded of their existence every day for the period of a 
whole year. 

Against all these machinations which impress the minds of 
the people through eyes and ears with the glory of militarism 
and war, the friends of world-wide peace are at a great disad- 
vantage, for, as I have said before, the weapons they employ in 
their war upon war are invisible and the progress of their cause 
can not be seen. Their weapon consists simply in an appeal 
to reason and their progress exists only in the minds of men. 
But despite this disadvantage, let me tell you that all the 
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clap-trap of militarism will avail nothing in the end as against 
the resistless force of our idea. 

What, then, is our idea? Let me present it to you in a nut- 
shell. It is that our peace with foreign nations shall be secured 
in exactly the same manner as our domestic peace is secured, 
namely, by referring all controversies to the courts for settle- 
ment. This method of settling disputes has been enacted into 
law by every civilized nation in order to secure its peace at 
home, and we insist that each nation should readily consent to, 
aye, strive for, similar international enactments in order to se- 
cure its peace abroad. 

Is this plain enough? But you will see it still more plainly 
by raising yourselves a little above the level to take a bird’s- 
eye view of the world and watch the attitude of the nations 
toward their own citizens on the one hand and toward their 
sister nations on the other. You will observe at a glance that 
the nations are two-faced and that their position is so shock- 
ingly incensistent as to be wholly untenable before the forum 
of either reason or morality. Let me point out to you some of 
those inconsistencies... By authority of the nation’s law you and 
I are forbidden to arm ourselves and to take the law in our 
own hands in case of a controversy with a neighbor. 

In the interest of peace the law points to the courts as our 
only rightful recourse. Query: Do the nations themselves ob- 
serve this rule of conduct laid down by their own law? No; 
they do not even think of it. They maintain armaments and 
go on building battle ships, and in case of a controversy they go 
to war and fight. At least they have done it, and as yet we 
have not got them where they will say, We will not do it again. 
At home nations prohibit fighting and the carrying of weapons 
in the interest of peace, but abroad they glorify preparedness 
to fight and armaments as the only guaranties of peace. In 
other words, governments do not regard the obligation to keep 
the peace imposed on the citizen by the nation’s law as bind- 
ing upon the nation itself, and by praising battle ships as im- 
plements of peace they actually repudiate their own civic in- 
stitutions. Peace between individuals is to be maintained by 
law, peace between nations by force. And what is the result 
of these contradictions? That the nation’s peace, which our 
civilization safeguards as the most priceless boon at home, is in 
foreign affairs made a mere toy, a plaything in the hands of 
governments and rulers to be either cherished or broken at their 
arbitrary will. 

There are more inconsistencies. It is universally recognized 
that no man should be a judge in his own case. This plain 
dictate of justice requires no explanation and is enforced wher- 
ever human interests clash. Every nation on earth having a 
lawful government insists upon a strict observance of this rule 
within its own domain. But does the nation itself, in its deal- 
ings with other nations, observe it? Not in the least. In in- 
ternational disputes each government presumes to be judge in 
its own case, and upon its decision, right or wrong, depend the 
happiness and lives of thousands of its citizens. How long, 
we may well ask, will the world’s sense of justice suffer govern- 
ments to thus apply one code of ethics to their home affairs 
and another to their foreign relations? In a dispute are zov- 
ernments any less interested parties than are individuals in a 
quarrel, and should nations be permitted to judge their own 
case any more than individuals, especially where the question 
of right or wrong is one of life or death, peace or war? 

Suppose we could turn the hands of the clock backward and 
allow individuals to do as nations do by shaping our home 
conduct after the international pattern, do you know what 
would happen? Why, we would reiapse into barbarism; the 
mailed hand would rule; every house would be an arsenal; 
men would walk about armed to their teeth; and blood would 
constantly flow foot high. It is the kind of peace that pre- 
vailed when might was right; it is the peace which now pre- 
vails as between nation and nation and which the advocates 
of armaments and battle ships uphold and pray for. But we 
can not go backward; we must go forward; hence the rule of 
arbitrary power which now controls international relations 
will not be extended to our domestic affairs, but, on the con- 
trary, the mantle of law and order which now covers the home 
affairs of each nation will soon be thrown over and made to 
cover and grace all the great nations in their conduct toward 
each other. It is the inevitable logic of events. By establish- 
ing courts the nations first secured justice and peace in their 
own domain; by creating the high court at The Hague they 
have taken the next step to a higher plane to secure justice and 
peace in their relations with each other. 

I wonder if you fully realize the world’s progress in the 
direction of international justice. As I said, it is not visible 
to the eye, but it is a reality all the same. Within the last five 


years more than 80 treaties of obligatory arbitration have 
been concluded between the nations, our own country being a 
party to 23 of them. This means that certain questions must 
be arbitrated, while all others may be arbitrated by voluntary 
action. Twice within the last ten years a parliament of men 
has met at The Hague, with 26 nations attending the first and 
44 attending the second meeting, to deliberate how judicial 
decisions may be substituted for war, how the blindfolded 
Goddess of Justice may be enthroned where brute force holds 
undisputed sway. 

. A world’s tribunal to sit in judgment over the nations’ con- 
troversies was established at the first meeting, and at the second 
it was voted to make that court a permanent institution, and 
all it needs to-day to insure to us the boon of a world judiciary 
is the appointment of the permanent judges. And more than 
that, The Hague Conference resolved to meet again to perfect 
the system of world organization, so that we practically have 
a permanent high court of arbitration as well as an interna- 
tional council of peace. Who would have dreamt even ten 
years ago of such a marvelous advance? Public opinion in 
favor of peace has become so powerful that 35 nations voted 
for obligatory arbitration, and they represented, in round fig- 
ures, 1,300,000,000 inhabitants, as against 9 nations with a 
little over 200,000,000 people who either refrained from voting 
or voted against it—a vote of 6 to 1, mind you, by the goyern- 
ments. If the people themselves could vote they would be sure 
to make it 16 to 1. Was it an exaggeration to say that our 
ideas are sweeping the world with resistless force? 

The idea of a world organization on the basis of law and 
justice should and does appeal to Americans more strongly than 
to other nations because they know that the United States is a 
model for it. Here are 46 States with their own constitutions, 
their own codes of law, their own legislatures, and their own 
governments. Yet when a controversy arises between two of 
the States, do the people become excited, are they seized by the 
war fever and a thirst for blood? When it was charged that 
the Chicago Drainage Canal was polluting the Mississippi River, 
did Missouri cail out her militia to go to war with Illinois? 
Bless you, no. The people of Missouri coolly prepared the case 
for the Supreme Court of the United States, argued it, and 
calmly awaited the decision, Is there any valid reason, I ask 
you, economical, moral, or other, why differences between na- 
tions could not be submitted in a similar manner to a supreme 
court of the world? 

All reasonable beings are agreed that war is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, of the evils with which the world has 
been afflicted from the dawn of history. But while the human 
family for more than two thousand years bewailed the horrors 
of that “ plague of mankind,” as Washington called it, it failed 
to offer a right remedy. That remedy has now been found. Ii 
is safe and sane and practical. It is not the dream of theorists, 
but the well-defined plan of jurists and statesmen, an evolution 
of the civic order recognized the world over. The United States 
now spends over three hundred million dollars a year for its 
army and navy, of which two hundred niillions could easily be 
saved under our plan to be devoted to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors and highways, and to the encouragement of 
art, science, and education. Think of what a paradise the coun- 
try could be made with an annual expenditure of two hundred 
millions for such purposes, or what burdens could be lifted 
from the shoulders of the people. We are told that the enor- 
mous sacrifice for militarism is necessary to preserve the peace. 
We answer there is a better and more economical way to do it, 
and one more in harmony with the culture of the twentieth 
century, and that way is for nations to simply agree to keep 
the peace and arbitrate whatever differences may arise. In the 
last hundred years 260 international controversies have been 
adjusted by arbitration, and in not a single instance did t'ie 
losing party try to evade the verdict by force or otherwise. 
Hence our plan has been amply tested. It is supported by an 
enlightened public opinion, which is stronger than either armies 
or navies, and it has the blessing of the noblest and best of 
mankind. 

The world is slowly, but surely, rallying around the banners 
of peace. It gravitates in an ascending line to the higher plane 
of one common brotherhood, where the shedding of human 
blood for the sake of trade or any other purpose is regarde| 
as a relic of barbarism, and where the three watchwords 0! 
a new-world organization will be humanity, justice, and peace 
In this onward march the United States should lead. It wil! 
be the fulfillment of our country’s sublime mission. It wil! 
lend a new significance to the flag and will cause all mankind 
to bless the Stars and Stripes as the emblem of their salvation 
as well as ours. 
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THE COST OF ARMED PEACE—ADDRESS OF HON. J. A. TAWNEY AT THE 
NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, CHICAGO, MAY 5, 1909. 


The modern national state is a vastly different political or- 
ganization from the ancient and medieval empire. Part of 
this difference is of great significance in the discussion of inter- 
national peace. As late as the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, when the modern state arose from the ruins of the old 
Roman Empire, it was commonly believed by the world’s po- 
litical leaders that there could be but one great nation at a 
given time and that any nation to become great must conquer 
the wealth and enslave the people of other nations. From this 
conception of the relations of nations to each other it followed 
that ne nation could hope to remain long dominant in world 
polities, and that every full bloom of national splendor and 
power must be followed by a period of decline and decay. 
Coalitions of foreign foes, want of patriotism, and the loss of 
individual manhood, which luxury and overcivilization always 
bring to a people supported by slaves, were ever present to 
threaten and destroy the dominant nation. 

Even the Bourbon kings of France, as late as the reign of 
Louis XIV, believed themselves to be, each in his time, the 
viceroys of God on earth. Not only did they believe themselves 
to be rulers by divine right, but they likewise believed it to be 
their duty as the viceroys of God to surpass all other kings in 
the splendor of their courts, to intimidate and subjugate abroad 
and at home, to imitate the glory of God in the splendor of 
their palaces, in the sumptuousness of their tables, and in the 
costliness of their costumes and retinues. To this end they 
carried on perpetual warfare with other kings, and to this end 
they taxed their own people until revolution became a necessity 
and the only means of escape from the war burdens that were 
crushing the people to earth. 

In the world march of civilization all this has changed, until 
to-day we hold that the greatness of a nation rests not upon 
conquered wealth and the bent backs of slaves, but upon its 
natural resources and upon the industry, the intelligence, and 
the patriotism of the individual citizen. To-day we realize 
that there must be as many nations coexistent on the earth as 
geographical, racial, and historical conditions make necessary. 
We regard wars carried on merely for territorial acquisition or 
national aggrandizement as national robberies. The character 
of a nation is judged to-day by the same standards as the char- 
acter of the individual man. 

It is clear to all intelligent people at the opening of the 
twentieth century that there is no law growing out of the 
necessary relations of nations to each other which makes it 
inevitable that every great nation must, sooner or later, decline 
and ultimiately fall. There is no inherent reason why nations 
should net exist and grow great side by side as long as geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions remain approximately un- 
changed. Indeed there are abundant reasons to-day why no 
nation can attain to the full measure of its greatness except 
through relations of mutual helpfulness with every other nation. 

We have entered upon an era of national specialization where 
all nations are more or less interdependent, where each nation 
relies upon other nations for some of the necessities of its life, 
where no nation lives to itself alone, and where none can perish 
without loss to the world. International commerce, interna- 
tional trade, international language, art, and literature, inter- 
national political influence and example all demand that perma- 
nent peace be maintained among all nations. 

The question for the world to determine is, Shall this be an 
armed peace, or will the nations of the world recognize the 
authority and acquiesce in the decisions of a world-wide fed- 
eration, thereby insuring international peace without the cost 
incident to the preparation for war? Such a federation or in- 
ternational state would be but a slight step forward in com- 
parison with the substitution of the authority of the national 
states in the settlement of conflicts between warring clans and 
tribes, or with the substitution of publicly administered justice 
for the régime of private warfare and individual retaliation. 

But because of the inherent selfishness and mutual distrust 
of nations it is said by the advocates of an armed peace that the 
creation of an international state through the federation of the 
civilized nations of the world is impossible, and that this splen- 
did achievement can be attained only through the instrumen- 
tality of powerful armies and navies which .will make reason- 
ably certain the defeat of any nation that might initiate and 
carry on war against another nation. If this be so, then inter- 
national peace means an armed peace, and that kind of peace 
can not endure between nations relatively longer than between 
individuals. It will inevitably hasten the event for which the 
nations are now preparing. 

The possession of irresponsible power is always a direct 
temptation to its irresponsible use. Individual citizens are not 


allowed in times of peace to go armed among their fellow- 
citizens because of the temptation to use arms for slight cause 
in such moments of excitement as every man is liable to in the 
course of daily experience. Just so there is a danger that na- 
tions, upon slight provocation, will declare war when each 
knows itself to be dangerously armed and fully prepared for 
war. Great armaments, therefore, instead of being a guaranty 
of peace are a continued menace to peace. 

Whether or not the advocates of an armed peace are sincere 
in contending that peace can be insured only by the aid of 
great armaments permanently maintained, in the light of al! the 
facts I believe it to be indisputably true that they are more 
concerned over the question of whether or not their respective 
nations can successfully compete in the international race now 
on between the prineipal nations of the world for supremacy 
in the size of battle ships and in the number of the largest- 
sized battle ships the world has ever seen than they are con- 
cerned over the question of how best to insure permanent inter- 
national peace. This mad international race for supremacy in 
war preparation is all the more astounding because it is taking 
place at a time when there is no cloud on the international 
horizon to threaten the existing peaceful relations between all 
the nations of the world, unless it is occasioned by the sense- 
less rivalry among the nations to excel in martial preparation. 
To my mind this extensive preparation constitutes a most 
serious menace to the peace of the world, for it tends naturally 
in the direction of war even though its alleged purpose is the 
prevention of war. 

I am not alone in contending that national ambition, not the 
fear of war or the desire for peace, is the prime motive prompt- 
ing the principal nations of the world to the expenditure of 
larger sums for war purposes, including battle ships, than the 
world has ever before witnessed. Mr. Asquith, the premier of 
England, when discussing the English naval budget a year ago, 
pronounced a solemn condemnation of the English policy of 
constructing battle ships of the Dreadnought type, a policy 
initiated three years before, when the keel of the first creat 
Dreadnought was laid. He said: 


We do not wish to take a lead, but we want to do everything in our 
power to prevent a new spurt in competitive shipbuilding between the 
great naval powers. 


“ Competitive shipbuilding,” not competitive peace building, is 
the prime cause for the enormous war-tax burdens placed upon 
the people. 

The annual expenditures of the United States, England, Ger- 
many, and France, on account of preparation for war, or, as it 
is said, that war may be prevented, are to-day greater than 
the annual expenditures of any one of these nations during any 
foreign war in which it has ever engaged. In fact, these ex- 
penditures have become so great as to excite alarm in each 
of these principal nations of the world, causing enormous defi- 
cits in their current revenues, and necessitating new sources of 
taxation to meet the demands of a national ambition to excel 

| in the construction of great armaments. 

The total expenditures of the United States, England, Ger- 
many, and France, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, 
on account of their armies and navies, approximated, in round 
numbers, a billion, or ten hundred million, dollars. Add to this 
the sums expended for the same purpose by other nations of the 
world and you will have a grand total cost of armed peace so 
large that the human mind can scarcely comprehend it. 

While this cost is so enormous as to be almost beyond the 
comprehension of man, yet an approximate idea of such cost 
may be gathered from the annual expenditures which we ss 2 
nation are making for this purpose and the rapidity with which 
these expenditures have increased in recent years. Our total 

| expenditures for the army, navy, and fortifications in the fiscal 

total revenue, exclusive of postal receipts, which are not in- 
eluded for the purpose of comparison, as the postal revenues 
and expenditures are a balanced account. Our expenditures 
during the same year on account of wars past, including a! 
objects for which appropriations are made on that account, were 
$180,678,204, or 31 per cent of our total revenues. 

According to the daily statement of the Treasury Department 
at Washington on April 30, 1909, we have thus far during this 
fiscal year collected from all sources, except postal receipts, 
$493,027,989.69. Up to that date we had expended on account 
of the army $110,107,924.96; on account of the navy, 
$96,376,012.41, a total of $206,483,937.57. Therefore, we have 
expended this fiscal year on account of ‘preparation for war 41 
per cent of all our revenues, and on account of wars past 31 
per cent of all our revenues, or a total expenditure of 72 per 

| eent of all the revenues thus far collected during the current 
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fiscal year on account of wars it is said we are preparing to 
avoid and wars which we have had in the past. 

But this startiing statement does not indicate that we have 
yet reached the maximum cost of armed peace. The expendi- 
tures for this purpose the coming fiscal year will be greater 
than they are this year. They have been increasing coaliee 
and enormously year by year, not only with us, but with all 
the principal nations of the world. None of the advocates of 
armed peace are willing to suggest a limit beyond which this 
increase shall not go. 

The average annual appropriations for our army have leaped 
from less than $24,000,000 for each of the eight years immedi- 
ately preceding the Spanish war to more than $83,000,000 for 
each of the eight years ending with the appropriations made at 
the last session of Congress for the fiscal year 1910. During 
the same period the average annual appropriations for our 
navy have increased from a little more than $27,500,000 to more 
than $102,400,000. In other words, the increase in appropria- 
tions for the army for the periods named exceeded $472,000,000, 
a sum sufficient to cover the whole cost of constructing the 
Panama Canal, with nearly $150,000,000 to spare. The increase 
in the sums appropriated for the navy for these same periods is 
approximately $600,000,000, a sum largely in excess of the total 
appropriations for the support of our entire Government for 
any fiscal year prior to that of 1898, 

The combined increase in the appropriations for the army 
and the navy for the eight-year periods named amounts to 
$1,072,000,000, a sum exceeding by more than $158,000,000 the 
total interest-bearing debt of the United States. So great has 
been the increase in this cost of armed peace these last eight 
years over the eight years ending scarcely ten years ago, that 
the sum total of the increase is even larger than the stupendous 
sum appropriated for all governmental purposes for the fiscal 
year 1910. 

The fact that we are expending, during this fiscal year, 72 
per cent of our aggregate revenue in preparing for war and on 
account of past wars, leaving only 28 per cent of our revenue 
available to meet all other governmental expenditures, includ- 
ing internal improvements, the erection of public buildings, the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, and the conservation of our 
natural resources, is to my mind appalling. It should arrest 
the attention of the American people and not only cause them 
to demand a decrease in these unnecessary war expenditures, 
but also prompt them to aid in every way possible in the crea- 
tion of a public sentiment that would favor the organization of 
an international federation whose decisions and action in the 
peaceful settlement of controversies between nations would be 
recognized and accepted as the final determination thereof. If 
this were done, it would not necessarily mean the entire aban- 
donment of armies and navies, but it would so far remove the 
possibility of international wars as to make unnecessary the 
expenditure of the stupendous sums which are now being col- 
lected from the people in the form of taxes and expended for 
the purpose of maintaining armed peace. 

The money expended for this purpose is not the only measure 
of the cost of armed peace. Think for a moment of what the 
American people have lost during the past eight years in conse- 
quence of the increased expenditure of more than a billion 
dollars during that time for the purpose of preparing for war in 
order that war may be prevented. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of river and harbor im- 
provements do not estimate that the cost of these improve- 
ments would exceed $500,000,000, only half the amount which 
we have collected in taxes from the people and expended in 
war preparation during the last eight years in excess of the 
amount expended for the same purpose during the eight years 
preceding 1898. The other half of this enormous increase might 
well have been expended in other directions which would have 
contributed to the permanent advancement of the vast and 
varied interests of 90,000,000 of people. 

In conclusion permit me to say that while I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the wisdom and practicability of an international feder- 
ated state for the exercise of delegated power in the authorita- 
tive determination of international disputes, I am not one of 
those peace enthusiasts who think the time is near at hand 
when the world will witness the disarmament of nations. But 
I do maintain that the time is now here when the people of 
the principal naval powers of the world, and especially the peo- 
ple of the United States, must come to the support of those 
who are contending against the advocates of armed peace and 
who are striving to check the extravagant and wasteful ex- 
penditure of public money in competitive construction of need- 
less and useless armaments. If they do not, the burdens of 
unnecessary taxation will continue to increase until they ulti- 
mately impoverish the people and exhaust the resources of their 
nations. 
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ADDRESS OF DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, AT THE MOHONK LAER 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, MAY 19, 1909, 

Two years ago when I last had the honor of addressing this 
conference as its presiding officer we were all looking forward 
with confidence and high anticipation to the second Hague 
Conference, then soon to assemble. We were much concerned 
with the programme of business to be laid before that conference, 
and with the forms of agreement or declaration which we hope 
would there be decided upon. In particular, emphasis was laid 
upon the desire, widely entertained by right-thinking men, that 
the second Hague Conference should take the steps necessary to 
build up a truly judicial international tribunal, by the side of 
or in succession to the semidiplomatic tribunal which had been 
the fruit of the first conference at The Hague; and that the 
conference should, itself, provide for its reassembling at stated 
intervals thereafter, without waiting for the specific call or 
invitation of any monarch or national executive. The history 
of the second Hague Conference is still fresh in our minds. 
Although not everything was done that we had hoped for, yet 
when the cloud of discussion lifted, we could plainly see that 
long steps in advance had been taken, and that there was com- 
ing to be a more fundamental and far-reaching agreement amon: 
the nations as to what was wise and practicable in the steady 
substitution of the rule of justice for the rule of force among 
men. 

To-day, however, the most optimistic observer of the movye- 
ment of public opinion in the world, and the most stoutly con- 
vinced advocate of international justice, must confess himself 
perplexed, if not amazed, by some of the striking phenomena 
which meet his view. Expenditure for naval armaments js 
everywhere growing by leaps and bounds, 

Edmund Burke said that he did not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people; but perhaps 
it may be easier to detect some of the signs of emotional in- 
sanity than to draw an indictment for crime. The storm center 
of the world’s weather to-day is to be found in the condition 
of mind of a large portion of the English people. The nation 
which, for generations, has contributed so powerfully to the 
world’s progress in all that relates to the spread of the rule of 
law, to the peaceful development of commerce and industry, to 
the advancement of letters and science, and to the spread of 
humanitarian ideas, appears to be possessed for the moment— it 
can only be for the moment—with the evil spirit of militarism. 
It is hard to reconcile the excited and exaggerated utterances of 
responsible statesmen in Parliament and on the platform; the 
loud beating of drums and the sounding of alarms in the public 
press, even in that portion of it most given to sobriety of judg- 
ment; and the flocking of the populace to view a tawdry and 
highly sensational drama of less than third-rate importance 
for the sake of its contribution to their mental obsession by hob- 
goblins and the ghosts of national enemies and invaders, with 
the traditional temperament of a nation that has acclaimed the 
work of Howard, Wilberforce, and Shaftesbury, whose public 
life was so long dominated by the lofty personality of William 
Ewart Gladstone, and of which the real heroes to-day are the 
John Milton and the Charles Darwin, whose anniversaries are just 
now celebrated with so much sincerity and genuine appreciation. 

What has happened? If an opinion may be ventured by an 
observer whose friendliness amounts to real affection, and who 
is, in high degree, jealous of the repute of the English people 
and of their place in the van of the world’s civilization, it is 
that this lamentable outburst is attendant upon a readjustment 
of relative position and importance among the nations of the 
earth, due to economic and intellectual causes, which readjust- 
ment is interpreted in England, unconsciously, of course, in 
terms of the politics of the first Napoleon, rather than in terms 
of the politics of the industrial and intelligent democracies cf 
the twentieth century. Germany is steadily gaining in impor- 
tance in the world, and England is, in turn, losing some of her 
long-standing relative primacy. The causes are easy to dis- 
cover and are in no sense provocative of war or strife. Indeed. 
it is highly probable that war, if it should come with all its 
awful consequences, would only hasten the change it was en- 
tered upon to prevent. 

It must not be forgotten that while there has long existed in 
Europe a German people, yet the German nation as such is 2 
creation of very recent date. With the substantial completio! 
of German political unity after the Franco-Prussian war, there 
began an internal development in Germany even more signifi- 
cant and more far-reaching in its effects than that which was 
called into existence by the trumpet voice of Fichte, after the 
disastrous defeat of the Prussian army by Napoleon at Jen. 
and guided by the hands of Stein and Hardenberg. This later 
development has been fundamentally economic and educationa! 
in character, and has been directed with great skill toward the 
development of the nation’s foreign commerce, the husbanding 
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of its own natural resources, and the comfort and health of the 
masses of its rapidly growing population. 

Within a short generation the pressure of German competi- 
tion has been severely felt in the trade and commerce of every 
part of the world. The two most spendid fleets engaged in the 
Atlantie carrying trade fly the German flag. Along either coast 
of South America, in the waters of China and Japan, in the 
ports of the Mediterranean and on the trade routes to India and 
Australia, the German flag has become almost as familiar as 
the English. The intensive application of the discoveries of 
theoretical sclence to industrial processes has made Germany, in 
a sense, the world’s chief teacher in its great international 
school of industry and commerce. With this over-sea trade ex- 
pansion has gone the building of a German navy. It appears to 
be the building of this navy which has so excited many of the 
English people. For the moment we are not treated to the well- 
worn paradox that the larger a nation’s navy the less likely it 
is to be used in combat and the more certain is the peace of the 
world. The old Adam asserts himself long enough to complain, 
in this case at least, that if a navy is building in Germany it 
must be intended for offensive use; and against whom could the 
Germans possibly intend to use a navy except against England? 
Their neighbors, the French and the Russians, they could 
readily, and with less risk, overrun with their great army. 
The United States is too far away to enter into the problem as 
a factor of any real importance. Therefore the inference is 
drawn that the navy must be intended for an attack upon Eng- 
land. It is worth while noting that, on this theory, the Ger- 
man havy now building appears to be the first of modern navies 
intended for military uses. It alone of all the world’s navies, 
however large, however costly, is not a messenger of peace. 

One must needs ask, then, what reason is to be found in the 
nature of the German people, in the declarations of their re- 
sponsible rulers, or in the political relations between Germany 
and any other nation, for the belief that the German navy alone, 
among all modern navies, is building for a warlike purpose? 
Those of us who feel that the business of navy building is being 
greatly overdone, and that it can not for a moment be recon- 
ciled with sound public policy or with the increasingly insistent 
demand for social improvements and reforms, may well wish 
that the German naval programme were much more restricted 
than it is. But, waiving that point for the moment, what 
ground is there for the suspicion which is so widespread in 
England against Germany, and for the imputation to Germany 
of evil intentions toward England? Speaking for myself, and 
making full use of such opportunities for accurate information 
as I have had, I say with the utmost emphasis and with entire 
sincerity that I do not believe there is any ground whatever 
for those suspicions or for those imputations. Nor, what is 
more important, has adequate ground for those suspicions and 
imputations been given by any responsible person. 

Are we to believe, for example, that the whole public life in 
both Germany and England is part of an opéra bouffe, and that 
all the publie declarations of responsible leaders of opinion are 
meaningless or untrue? Are the increasingly numerous inter- 
national visits of municipal officials, of clergymen, of teachers, 
of trades unionists, of newspaper men, as well as the cordial 
and intimate reception given them by their hosts, all a sham 
and a pretense? Have all these men daggers in their hands and 
subtie poisons in their pockets? Are we to assume that there 
is no truth or frankness or decency left in the world? Are na- 
tions in the twentieth century, and nations that represent the 
most in modern civilization at that, so lost to shame that they 
fall upon each other’s necks and grasp each other’s hands and 
swear eternal fealty as conditions precedent to making an un- 
announced attack upon each other during a fog? Even the 
public morality of the sixteenth century would have revolted at 
that. The whole idea is too preposterous for words, and it is 
the duty of the thoughtful and sincere friends of the English 
people, in this country and in every country, to use every effort 
to bring them to see the unreasonableness, to use no stronger 
term, of the attitude toward Germany which they are at present 
made to assume. 

But, says the objector, England is an island nation. Unless 
she commands the sea absolutely her national existence is in 
danger; any strong navy in hands that may become unfriendly 
threatens her safety. Therefore she is justified {n being sus- 
picious of any nation that builds a big navy. That formula has 
been repeated so often that almost everybody believes it. There 
was a time when it was probably, and within limits, true. One 
can not but wonder, however, whether it is true any longer. In 
the first place, national existence does not now depend upon 
military and naval force. Italy is safe; so are Holland and 
Portugal, Mexico and Canada. Then, the possibilities of aerial 
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navigation alone, with the resulting power of attacking a popu- 
lation or a fleet huddled beneath a cloud of monsters traveling 
through the air and willing to risk their own existence and the 
lives of their occupants for the opportunity to approach near 
enough to enable a vital injury to be inflicted upon another 
people, to say nothing of the enginery of electricity, have 
changed the significance of the word “island.” Although an 
island remains, as heretofore, a body of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water, yet that surrounding water is no longer to be 
the only avenue of approach to it, its possessions, and its in- 
habitants. Even if we speak in the most approved language of 
militarism itself, it is apparent that a fleet a mile wide wil! not 
long protect England from attack or invasion, or from starva- 
tion, if the attacking or invading party is in command of the 
full resources of modern science and modern industry. But if 
justice be substituted for force, England will always be safe: 
her achievements for the past thousand years haye made that 
certain. 


The greatest present obstacle to the limitation of the arma- 


ments under the weight of which the world is staggering to- 
ward bankruptcy; the greatest obstacle to carrying forward 
those social and economic reforms for which every nation is 
crying out, that its population may be better housed, the public 
health more completely protected, and the burden of unemploy- 
ment lifted from the backs of the wage-earning classes, appears 
to many to be the insistence by England on what it calls the 
“two-power naval standard.” So long as the British Empire 
circles the globe and so long as its ships and its coods are to be 
found in every port, the British navy will, by common consent, 
be expected to be much larger and more powerful than that of 
any other nation. Neither in France nor in Germany nor in 
Japan nor in America would that proposition be disputed. Even 
the two-power standard might not bring poverty and distress 
and wasteful expenditure to other nations if naval armaments 
were limited by agreement or were diminishing in strength. 
But, insisted upon in an era of rapidly increasing armaments, 
in this day of Dreadnoughts, the two-power standard leads, 
and must inevitably lead, to huge programmes of naval construc- 
tion in every nation where the patriotism and good sense of the 


people do not put a stop to this modern form of madness. The 
practical sense of the world is against it; only so-called “ ex- 
pert theories” are on its side. 

Under the prodding of alarmists in Parliament and the press 
a Liberal ministry has been compelled to say that it would 
propose and support measures for naval aggrandizement and 
expenditure based upon the principle that the fighting strength 
of the British navy must be kept always one-tenth greater than 
the sum total of the fighting strength of the two next most pow- 
erful navies in the world. At first it was even proposed to 
include the navy of the United States in making this computa- 
tion. Later that position was fortunately retreated from. But 
it will be observed that in computing the so-called “ two-power 
standard ” the English jingoes count as contingent enemies the 
French and the Japanese, with both of whom their nation is in 
closest alliance, and also the Russians, with whom the Fuglish 
are now on terms of cordial friendship. In other words, unless 
all such treaties of alliance and comity are a fraud and a sham, 
these nations, at least, should be omitted from the reckoning. 
This would leave no important navy save that of Germany to be 
counted in possible opposition. For this reason, it is just now 
alike the interest and the highest opportunity for service of 
America and of the world to bring about the substitution of cor- 
dial friendship between England and Germany for the suspicion 
and distrust which so widely prevail. When this is done, a 
long step toward an international agreement for the limitation 
of armaments wiil have been taken; new progress can then be 
made in the organization of the world on those very principles 
for which the English themselves have time-long stood, and for 
whose development and application they have made such stu- 
pendous sacrifices and performed such herculean service. 

If America were substituted for England, it would be dif- 
ficult to see how any responsible statesman who had read the 
majority and minority reports recently laid before Parliament 


by the poor-law commission could for one moment turn aside 


from the stern duty of national protection against economic, 
educational, and social evils at home to follow the will-o’-the- 
wisp of national protection against a nonexistent foreign enemy. 
England to-day, in her own interest, needs to know Germany 
better; to learn from Germany, to study with care her schools 
and universities, her system of workingman’s insurance, of old- 
age pensions, of accident insurance, of sanitary and tenement- 
house inspection and reform, and all her other great social 
undertakings, rather than to spend time and energy and an 
impoverished people’s money in the vain task of preparing, by 
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monumental expenditure and waste, to meet a condition of 
international enmity which has only an imaginary existence. 
It is the plain duty of the friends of both England and Ger- 
many—and what right-minded man is not the warm friend and 
admirer of both these splendid peoples—to exert every possible 
influence to promote a better understanding of each of these 
peoples by the other, a fuller appreciation of the services of each 
to modern civilization, and to point out the folly, not to speak 
of the wickedness, of permitting the seeds of discord to be 
sown between them by any element in the population of either. 

I like to think that the real England and the real Germany 
found voice on the occasion of a charming incident which it was 
my privilege to witness in September of last year. At the 
close of the impressive meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, 
held in Berlin, the German imperial chancellor offered the gra- 
cious and bountiful hospitality of his* official residence to the 
hundreds of representatives of foreign parliamentary bodies 
then gathered in the German capital. Standing under the 
spreading trees of his own great gardens, surrounded by the 
leaders of German scholarship and of German political thought, 
Prince von Biilow was approached by more than two score mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, with Lord Weardale at their 
head. In a few impressive, eloquent, and low-spoken sentences 
Lord Weardale expressed to the chancellor what he believed to 
be the real feeling of England toward Germany, and what he 
felt should be the real relationship to exist between the two 
Governments and the two peoples. In words equally cordial and 
quite as eloquent, Prince von Biilow responded to Lord Wear- 
dale with complete sympathy and without reserve. The incident 
made a deep impression upon the small group who witnessed it. 
It was over in a few minutes. It received no record in the public 
press, but in my memory it remains as a weighty and, I hope, 
as a final refutation of the widespread impression that England 
and Germany are at bottom hostile, and are drifting inevitably 
toward the maelstrom of an armed conflict. What could more 
surely lead to conviction of high crimes and misdemeanors at 
the bar of history than for two cultured peoples, with political 
and intellectual traditions in their entirety unequaled in the 
world’s history, in this twentieth century to tear each other to 
pieces like infuriated gladiators in a bloody arena? The very 
thought is revolting, and the mere suggestion of it ought to dis- 
may the civilized world. 

The aim of all rational and practicable activity for the per- 
manent establishment of the world’s peace, and for the promo- 
tion of justice, is and must always be the education of the 
world’s public opinion. Governments, however popular and 
however powerful, have ceased to dominate; everywhere public 
opinion dominates governments. As never before, public 
opinion is concerning itself with the solution of grave economic 
and social questions which must be solved aright if the great 
masses of the world’s population are to share comfort and hap- 
piness. A nation’s credit means the general belief in its ability 
to pay in the future. That nation which persistently turns 
away from the consideration of those economic and social ques- 
tions upon which the productive power of its population must 
in last resort depend, limits and eventually destroys its own 
credit. That nation which insists, in response to cries more or 
less inarticulate and to formulas more or less outworn, upon 
spending the treasure taken from its population in taxes upon 
useless and wasteful armaments, hastens its day of doom, for it 
impairs its credit or ultimate borrowing capacity in a double 
way. it not only expends unproductively and wastefully vast 
sums of the nation’s taxes, but it substitutes this unproductive 
and wasteful expenditure for an expenditure of equal amount 
which might well be both productive and uplifting. The alter- 
native to press upon the attention of mankind is that of huge 
armaments or social and economic improvement. The world 
can not have both. There is a limit to man’s capacity to yield 
up taxes for public use. Economic consumption is now heavily 
taxed everywhere. Accumulated wealth is being sought out in 
its hiding places, and is constantly being loaded with a heavier 
burden. All this can not go on forever. The world must choose 
between pinning its faith to the symbols of a splendid barbarism 
and devoting its energies to the tasks of an enlightened 
civilization. 

Despite everything, the political organization of the world in 
the interest of peace and justice proceeds apace. The move- 
ment is as sure as that of an Alpine glacier, and it has now 
become much more easily perceptible. 

There is to be established at The Hague beyond any ques- 
tion, either by the next Hague conference or before it con- 
venes, by the leading nations of the world, acting along the 
lines of the principles adopted at the Second Hague Conference 
two years ago, a high court of international justice. It is as 
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clearly indicated as anything can be that that court is io 
become the supreme court of the nations of the world. 

The Interparliamentary Union, which has within a fey 
weeks adopted a permanent form of organization, and chosen 
a permanent secretary, whose headquarters are to be in the 
Peace Palace at The Hague itself—an occurrence of the greatest 
public importance, which has, to my knowledge, received abso 
lutely no mention in the press—now attracts to its members); 
representatives of almost every parliamentary body in exist. 
ence. At the last meeting of the Interparliamentary Union. 
held in Berlin, the parliament of Japan, the Russian Douna. 
and the newly organized Turkish parliament were all repre. 
sented. By their side sat impressive delegations from the par- 
liaments of England, of France, of Germany, of Austria-Hy»y- 
gary, of Italy, of Belgium, of the Netherlands, and of the 
Scandinavian nations, as well as 8 or 10 representatives of the 
American Congress. In this Interparliamentary Union, which 
has now passed through its preliminary or experimental stave, 
lies the germ of a coming federation of the world’s legislatures 
which will be established in the near future, and whose pow- 
ers and functions, if not precisely defined at first, will grow 
naturally from consultative to that authority of which wisdom 
and justice can never be divested. Each year that the repre- 
Sentatives of a national parliament sit side by side with the 
representatives of the parliaments of other nations, look their 
colleagues in the face, and discuss with them freely and frankly 
important matters of international concern, it will become more 
difficult for them to go back and vote a declaration of war 
against the men from whose consultation room they have but 
just come. Among honest men, familiarity breeds confidence. 
not contempt. 

Where, then, in this coming political organization of the 
world, is the international executive power to be found’ 
Granting that we have at The Hague an international court: 
granting that we have sitting, now at one national capital and 
now at another, what may be called a consultative international 
parliament, in what direction is the executive authority to be 
looked for? The answer to this vitally important question has 
been indicated by no less an authority than Senator Roor, in 
his address before the American Society of Internationa! Law, 
more than a year ago. Mr. Roor then referred to the fact 
that because there is an apparent absence of sanction for the 
enforcement of the rules of international law, great authori- 
ties have denied that those rules are entitled to be classed as 
law at all. He pointed out that this apparent inability to 
execute in the field of international politics a rule agreed upon 
as law, seems to many minds to render quite futile the further 
discussion of the political organization of the world. Mr. Root, 
however, had too practical, as well as too profound, a mind to 
rest content with any such lame and impotent conelusion. He 
went on to show, as he readily could, that nations, day by day, 
yield to arguments which have no cempulsion behind them. 
and that, as a result of such argument, they are constantly 
changing policies, modifying conduct, and offering redress for 
injuries. Why is this? Because, as Mr. Roor pointed out, the 
publie opinion of the world is the true international executive. 
No law, not even municipal law, can long be effective without 
a supporting public opinion. It may take its place upon thie 
statute book, all constitutional and legislative requirements 
having been carefully complied with; yet it may, and does, 
remain a dead letter unless public opinion cares enough abou! 
it, believes enough in it, to vitalize it and to make it rea!. 

In this same direction lies the highest hope of civilization 
What the world’s public opinion demands of nations or of inter 
national conferences it will get. What the world’s public 
opinion is determined to enforee will be enforced. The ovr 
sional brawler and disturber of the peace in international ‘fc 
will one day be treated as is the occasional brawler anid (is 
turber of-the peace in the streets of a great city. The aim of 
this conference, and of every gathering of like character, 1s" 
insistently and persistently be the education of the public o))i0 
ion of the civilized world. ; 

The world is being politically organized while we are talking 
about it and wondering how it is to be done and when it is 
come to pass. Little by little the steps are taken, now in the 
formulation of a treaty, now in the instructions given to repre- 
sentatives at an international conference, now in the new st:fe 
of mind brought about by the participation in internation! 
gatherings and the closer study of international problems, v0(i! 
one day the world will be surprised to find how far it bas 
traveled by these successive short steps. We need not look fr 
any great revolutionary or evolutionary movement that w!' 
come suddenly. A revolutionary movement would not be desir 
able, and evolutionary movements do not come in that way. 











Slowly, here a little, there a little, line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, will the high ethical and political ideals of civ- 
jlized man assert themselves and take on such forms as may be 
necessary to their fullest accomplishment. 

We Americans have a peculiar responsibility toward the 
political organization of the world. Whether we recognize it or 
not, we are universally looked to, if not to lead in this undertak- 
ing, at least to contribute powerfully toward it. Our professions 
and our principles are in accord with the highest hopes of man- 
kind. We owe it to ourselves, to our reputation, and to our 
influence that we do not by our conduct belie those principles 
and those professions; that we do not permit selfish interests to 
stir up among us international strife and ill feeling; that we do 
not permit the noisy boisterousness of irresponsible youth, how- 
ever old in years or however high in place, to lead us into 
extravagant expenditure for armies and navies; and that, most 
of all, we shall cultivate at home and in our every relation, 
national and interuational, that spirit of justice which we urge 
so valiantly upon others. Si vis pacem, para pacem! 





THE WRONG PATH—SPRECH OF MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY ON APRIL 21, 1909. 

Consider the world situation to-day. Individually the world 
has advanced in every respect. Physically, intellectually, mor- 
ally the race has everywhere risen. Conditions of human life 
have improved and the sentiment of brotherhood has begun to 
take root as the various peoples have come to know each other. 
All this strengthens the faith we hold that progress, develop- 
ment, is the law of man’s being—that which is, better than what 
has been; that to come, better than what is; no limit to man’s 
upward ascent. 

So much for man viewed individually. 

When we come to consider him nationally, all is reversed. 
The chief nations of Europe have recently retrograded and are 
now spending nearly one-half of all their revenues arming them- 
selves against each other as if mankind were still in the savage 
state, 

Fresh clouds have just risen upon the horizon. Never in our 
day has the world’s peace been so seriously threatened. We have 
been assured that “an overpowering army and navy is the 
cheap insurance of nations;” that “ peace is secured by nations 
arming themselves until they are too powerful to be attacked,” 
and “if you wish peace, prepare for war.” 

These maxims the chief nations have long followed, ever 
building new and more destructive weapons; yet their relative 
positions remain substantially the same. None are more secure 
from attack than before; on the contrary, the danger of war has 
increased as their attitude as jealous rivals arming themselves 
against each other has become more and more pronounced. 
Britain spent upon army and navy last year $345,000,000, most 
of this upon her navy; Germany $233,000,000, about half upon 
the navy; our peaceful Republic expended upon army, navy, and 
war pensions no less than $470,000,000. 

Never were nations as busy as to-day in the hopeless task of 
becoming “ too powerful to be attacked.” Britain has just dis- 
covered in Germany a menace to her existence. Germany, hav- 
ing equal rights upon the sea, fails to recognize the right of 
Britain to remain a menace to her, which she long has been, 
claiming to be “ mistress of the seas.” The United States, no 
longer free from naval conditions, is in no mood to remain menaced 
by any power. France and Japan are building Dreadnoughts 
which “have returned to plague the inventor,” and Russia is 
about to follow. Italy is to build two. Last of all, Austria an- 
nounces she has resolved to build three Dreadnoughts. Ominous 
decision, indeed; suggestive of German alliance. Europe has 
awakened at last to the presence of impending danger. 

Britain and Germany are the principal contestants. Britain 
has a strong case. She can not feed her people if supplies of 
food be interrupted on the sea. The fear of starvation would 
instantly create panic, and general pillage of food supplies 
would ensue. She is powerless without open ports and open 
sea. .Hence, she claims she must possess overwhelming fleets 
and must oppose the great advance which the other powers 
urge—the immunity of commerce upon the sea. 

Germany also has a case, quite strong enough to give her the 
loyal support of the nation. She also can not feed her people 
and has to import food largely. Articles of food were imported 
in 1906 to the value of over $1,100,000,000. In a contest, her 
danger from lack of food supplies would be serious, indeed, 
were imports by sea prevented. Hence, she also feels that she 
must possess an all-sufficient navy. 

Nations are only aggregations of men, and the history of man 
proves the folly of arming themselves in the vain hope of secur- 
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ing immunity from attack. California is one of the most recent 
examples. Her gold mines attracted hardy adventurers from all 
parts of the world. Courts of justice were unknown. The 
maxims quoted above were followed for a time, each individual 
resolving to become “too powerful to be attacked ” and arming 
himself as the best means of securing peace and safety. The 
result was entirely the reverse, as it has proved to be with 
nations. The more men armed themselves the greater the num- 
ber of deadly feuds. There was no peace. Anarchy was immi- 
nent. The best element arose and reversed this policy. At first 
the vigilance committee, a rude court, was formed of the most 
enlightened citizens, which was soon superseded by regular 
courts of law. Only when the arming of men was not permit- 
ted did the reign of peace begin. Thus was that community led 
to peace under law, by disarmament, and thus only can inter- 
national peace be finally established and nations rest secure 
under a police force to maintain, never to break, the peace. 

Europe is at last realizing the danger into which the policy 
of mutual arming has led, but is slow to see that there is but 
one mode of escape, and that through concurrent action of some 
or most of the naval powers. 

Within a small radius the two gigantic fleets of Britain and 
zermany will operate, often in sight of each other. The topic 
of constant discussion in every ship will be their relative power 
and the consequences of battle. The crews of the respective 
navies will regard each other with suspicion, jealousy, and 
hatred, in this representing only too truly the feelings of their 
countrymen. Under such strain a mere spark will suffice. A 
few marines ashore from two of the ships, British and German, 
would be enough; a few words pass between them: an en- 
counter between two begins, both probably under the influence 
of liquor; one is wounded, blood is shed, and the pent-up 
passions of the people of both countries sweep all to the winds. 
The governments are too weak to withstand the whirlwind: or, 
being men of like passions with their fellows, probably are in 
part swept away themselves after years of jealous rivalry into 
thirst for revenge. Such the probable result; given national 
jealousy and hatred, any trifle suffices to produce war. 

War has seldom an adequate cause. It is usually stimulated 
by invidious comparisons as to relative strength and warlike 
qualities, which render nations suspicious of each other. 

The real issue between nations usually matters little. The 
spirit in which nations approach each other to effect peaceful 
settlement is everything. No difference too trifling to create 
war; none too serious for peaceful adjustment. The disposi- 
tion is all. Secretary Root gave full expression to this vital 
truth in his address in Washington at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Bureau of American Republics. It is one 
of the many valid objections to the policy of armament that 
every increase of naval and military power is in the nature 
of a challenge to other powers, which arouses their jealousy 
and their fears, rendering them less disposed to settle peace- 
fully any difference that may arise. 

But even if a collision be miraculously avoided, the guiltless, 
peace-loving naval powers of the world in turn will have been 
compelled to embark upon the building of excessive navies, 
many of these obtained and maintained only by extorting mil- 
lions from people already bordering upon the brink of starva- 
tion. A fatal objection to the policy of securing peace through 
increasing armaments is that success is only attainable by ex- 
hausting the resources of rivals, a mutually destructive task, 
probably ending in exhausting both belligerents; failing that, 
it results in an armed truce, under which the nations are in per- 
petual fear of attack, each straining its resources to increase 
its armament, as they are to-day. 

Hence, to save nations from themselves there must sooner or 
later emerge ffom the present unparalleled increase of arma- 
ments a league of peace, embracing the most advanced nations, 
proclaiming that since the world has now shrunk into a neigh- 
borhood and is in instantaneous communication, its total com- 
merce yearly exceeding $28,000,000,000, all civilized nations 
are deeply interested in world peace, and that the time has 
passed when any one or two nations can be permitted to break 
it. Their disputes must be arbitrated. Civilized nations have 
now acquired a common right to be consulted when the peace 
of the world is at stake, and the crime of man killing man, the 
crime of crimes, is threatened. 

The late prime minister of Britain, in his speech to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in London two years ago, advocated such 
a league, which would naturally be followed in due course by 
the international supreme court. This court the last Hague 
Conference approved in principle unanimously, differing only 
upon the manner of selecting the judges, which is surely a de- 
tail not impossible of solution. 
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The only alternative is an anxious period of ever-increasing 
armaments and feverish unrest, probably ending in devastating 
wars, mutually destructive, and sowing the poisonous seeds or 
jealousy, distrust, and mutual hatred, parents of future wars 
in generations to come. For what can war but other wars 
breed? 

Meanwhile, let us congratulate ourselves upon the world hay- 
ing moved one step forward. Whatever solution may be found 
of the war specter now so luridly appearing before us, this we 
now know—it can not be through increased armaments. The 
last few weeks have torn that supposed panacea into fragments. 
There is nothing left of it. But it has served this great end: 
It has brought the nations face to face at last with the truth 
that increased armaments of one mean increased armaments of 
others, with no gain to either. On the contrary, their rivalry 
is intensified and the dangers of war greater than before. 
When either men or nations differ, if one begins to arm the 
other loses no time in also grasping his weapon. Peace flies 
when arming begins. Thus the fallacy that increased arma- 
ments insure peace is exploded and another policy must soon be 
tried. 

Let us remember that Britain and Germany are only two of 
the naval powers. Our own country to-day is as a naval power 
second in rank, and there are other powers which have a right 
to be heard in this crisis dangerous to all, since all are forced 
to suffer under present conditions. Is our peace-loving Con- 
gress, which has shown a wise reluctance for years to-any great 
increase of battle ships, to be compelled to reverse its pacific 
policy and increase our fleet solely because of British and Ger- 
man rivalry, from which we have a right to be free? The na- 
tions which have resisted wasting their revenues upon armies 
and navies and which wish to continue this pacific policy have 
rights in this matter. It can not be doubted that our President 
and Secretary of State are to-day gravely concerned about this 
momentous question. 

We have no right to assume that either Germany or Britain 
would decline a conference or refuse to consider a league of 
peace proposed by the late prime minister of Britain; but what- 
ever might be the resuit, we should be able to fix the responsi- 
bility for consequences upon the real disturber of the world’s 
peace. The peaceful nations have a right to know the guilty 
nation or nations, whether one or more. Heavy, indeed, will be 
the responsibility of the guilty. 

It seems preeminently the mission of our peaceful industrial 
Republic, which most frequently lies beyond the vortex of mili- 
tarism which engulfs Europe, to lead the world to the reign of 
peace under law. She it was who led The Hague Conference in 
urging an international supreme court. Her Congress, alone 
among the chief nations, has shown a wise moderation in vot- 
ing from time to time only one-half the number of Dread- 
noughts recommended by the Executive. She covets no new 
territory. On the contrary, she has relinquished control of 
Cuba, and is preparing the Filipinos for independence, and is at 
heart the friend of all nations. She has not to-day one open 
question with any nation, the last having recently been referred 
to The Hague court. She is preeminently the apostle of peace- 
ful arbitration. Such is her peaceful policy. Such her ex- 
ample to the disturbing naval powers. One can not but indulge 
the hope that our President in due time may find a way open, 
without being intrusive, to exert his vast influence in favor of 
peace; to call the attention of the two disturbing powers to the 
fact that our country has a right to speak, if not to protest, in 
behalf of its own imperiled interests; and perhaps to invite the 
leading naval powers to consider whether some kind of agree- 
ment could not be now reached that would avert the appalling 
dangers which to-day threaten to convulse the world in the not 
distant future. 

Meanwhile, it is the duty of all our members, as haters of 
war and lovers of peace, to urge in season and out of season the 
precious truth that lasting peace is only to be attained by an 
international league of peace prepared, if necessary, to enforce 
peace among erring nations, as we enforce obedience to law 
among erring men; this league finally to be perfected by an 
international supreme court. To this complexion must it come 
at last. 

Fellow-members of the Peace Society, we have found the 
right path. Let us keep to it and falter not. All will finally 
be well. 

After the delivery of Mr. Carnegie’s speech, the following 
resolutions were introduced by Mr. Horace White, formerly of 
the New York Evening Post, and adopted unanimously by the 
society : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Peace Society of New York, the 


rivalry between Britain and Germany in constructing ships of war, the 
action of one being contingent upon that of the other, affects the posi- 


tion of the other nzval 
consideration. 

Resolved, That it should not be goumtaite for any power to compel 
all other naval powers to increase their armaments correspondingly, o; 
as the only alternative, to permit themselves to become practically 
defenseless. ; 

Resolved, That we earnestly hope that the President of our Republic, 
whose peace-loving Congress has repeatedly refused to build more than 
one-half of the battle ships asked for by the Executive, may find jt 
advisable to take the question into serious consideration, with a view 
> mn his vast influence to avert ei of the two alternatives 
8 ; 

Resolved, That in the league of peace, suggested by the prime min 
ister of Britain to the last Peace Conference in London, this society 
sees the true and most feasible solution of the problem. ? 


powers so seriously as to call for their prompt 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT AT THE ARBITRATION CONFERENCE 
MOHONK LAKE, N. Y., MAY 21, 1909. 


If the President of the United States were to say to King 
Edward and Emperor William, “ Let us keep the peace, and iy 
ease of any trouble between either two of our three countries 
let us not draw the sword until we have had an investigation 
by an impartial third party, be it power, commission, 0; 
court "—if, I say, President Taft were to make a formal pro- 
posal of this nature and those two great monarchs were t¢ 
grasp the outstretched hand, what would be the result? It 
would signify the end of war. 

If this utterance should be published, I want it understood 
that it was made, not at a meeting of the unsophisticated by a 
“demagogue of peace,” but at a conference of experts by one 
who knows whereof he speaks. The distinguished members of 
this assemblage know that if the Government of the United 
States saw fit to take this course, the other two nations would 
be only too willing to join hands with us, and they also know 
that all other powers would readily follow suit. 

While we may differ as to whether the nations should first 
establish a system of international justice aw: then proceed t 
disarmament, or whether we should first reduce armaments and 
then establish law and order in place of the present state of 
anarchy in international relations, or strive for both reforms 
simultaneously, we are all headed for the same goal and we 
are all agreed that peace should be maintained and its per. 
manency guaranteed by law rather than by force, and its breach 
guarded against by binding international agreements. In other 
words, both the advocates of disarmament and the friends of 
arbitration are after identically the same result and will not 
fall out over the means to bring it about. 

I shall not now speculate as to what the effect of President 
Taft’s redeeming act would be. Suffice it to say that, as com- 
pared with its beneficent consequences, every event in the his- 
tory of the human race would fade into insignificance. It would 
mean the emancipation of mankind from one of its greatest 
scourges and the dawn of a new epoch in the history of civiliza- 
tion, and posterity would, amidst the plaudits of the whole 
human family, adorn the brow of our President with the wreath 
of immortality. 

It may well be asked why, if it is so easy, no President has 
yet undertaken to thus substitute peace by lawful agreement 
for peace by force? A book could be written to answer this 
question. In a word, conditions were not ripe. The burden of 
militarism, though oppressively great, had not become unbear- 
able in either England or Germany, and we ourselves had not 
been spending 60 per cent of our total revenue for war, 2s we 
do now. But there is another even more potent reason. Water 
does not rise above its source. Governments can not take the 
risk of marching too far ahead of the procession of the gov- 
erned, and the masses of the people here and elsewhere lacked 
enlightenment. Their justifiable prejudice in favor of the old 
order of things would not allow their eyes to be opened to the 
revelations of the new, revelations which, after all, emanated 
only from the inspiration of the few. Yet we know that reat 
reforms must always come from the source of power, the peo- 
ple; they are rarely, if ever, handed down by those in authority, 
but must be handed up to the rulers by the people. While this 
is much easier in a democracy than in monarchies, and while, 
therefore, the initiative in this great movement should be taken 
by the United States, yet up to this time the voice of the-peo)! 
lacked that force and unanimity which alone can prompt £ov- 
ernments to act. 

Hence our duty is clear. We must give organized expressio! 
to the popular will. We must satisfy President Taft that the 
majority of the American people will applaud and the great 
heart of the Nation will beat for his new policy of emanci|- 
tion. Therefore we should organize for peace in every congres 
sional district and every State of the Union after the fashion 
of the so-called “Navy League” in Germany, with this differ 
ence: While the members of the German Nayy League ‘re 
pledged to support the Government in its policy to steadily i0- 
crease the navy, the members of the American Peace League 
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must pledge themselves to support the Government in its policy | mortal fame would be more securely assured than if he were 


to establish a lawful peace, such as will be inviolate and secure 
as well from the transgressions of arbitrary power as from the 
passions of the people. Goethe said man is but an animal with 
a soul. While the Navy League appeals to the animal, let our 
Peace League appeal to the soul in man. As I said before, there 
should be a peace organization in every congressional district 
to make its influence felt with all the candidates for the Na- 
tional Legislature. These district organizations should then 
merge into state organizations, and finally into a great national 
body, whose power and influence will tend to shape legislation 
along peace lines and make Representatives, Senators, and even 
Presidents sit up and take notice. Business is with us because 
it can not prosper except in times of peace; labor is with us 
because it bears the burden and foots the bill of war; the 
farmer is with us because war decimates his customers and 
devastates the fruit of his labor; but, after all, these are only 
material considerations. The great and overshadowing moral 
reason why every well-meaning man and woman is with us is 
that, in the language of Victor Hugo, “ Peace is the virtue and 
war the crime of civilization.” So it will be an easy task to 
convince the President and his counselors that “ we are coming, 
Father William, many millions strong.” 

To those of us who are familiar with the progress of the cause 
of international justice and peace the evidence already at hand 
as to the world’s sentiment regarding it seems even now suffi- 
cient to warrant a bold dash, by any democratic government, 
for final results. Two Hague conferences have met within the 
last ten years, and a third one has been agreed upon. Through 
these international councils all the governments of the world 
have been committed to the principle of arbitration, aye, even 
obligatory arbitration, and to the maintenance of a permanent 
tribunal of arbitral justice, a world supreme court. It is ab- 
solutely safe to construe this action of the allied nations as a 
mandate for further practical steps in the new arena of world 
politics. But this is not all. The national legislative bodies of 
the world have combined and formed an Interparliamentary 
Union to strive for permanent peace by arbitration, and already 
more than 2,000 members of the parliaments, in the American 


Congress more than one-half the total membership, belong to | 


that great organization which, since its birth twenty years ago, 


j 
| 
| 


the hero of a hundred battlefields. 

A crisis is upon us. The nations, in wild alarm, are taking 
counsel of fear, and a suicidal rivalry in armaments is equally 
exhausting the resources of all without changing their relative 
strength in the least. The people are groaning both under the 
insufferable burden and the growing danger of war, and. realiz- 
ing that there can neither be genuine liberty nor real happiness 
as long as this condition lasts, their eyes are turned hopefully 
to Washington, where once an emancipator, by one stroke of the 
pen, struck the shackles from 4,000,000 slaves. The hour of a 
new emancipation has struck. Wil! another President immor 
talize himself by emancipating all mankind from the thraldom 
of war? May an affirmative answer be recorded at the next 
conference at beautiful Lake Mohonk. 





The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. EDMUND H. HINSHAW, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
InN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the following resolution: 


“Resolved, That the House of Representatives take from the Speak- 
er’s table and nonconcur in gross in the Senate amendments to House 


| bill No. 1438, entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 


encourage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,’ 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagree 
ing votes of the two Houses: and that a committee of conference be 
appointed forthwith; and said committee shall have authority to join 
with the Senate committee in renumbering the paragraphs and sec- 
tions of said bill when finally agreed upon.” 


Mr. HINSHAW said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I vote to-day against the previous question, and 
against the special rule brought in by the Committee on Rules 


|and presented by Mr. Datzerr. This rule provides that the 


has already held 15 international conferences. Of the 7 meet- | 


ings of this union of lawmakers held during the last ten years 
I have had the honor to attend 6 as an American delegate, 
namely, those of Christiania, 1899; Vienna, 1903; St. Louis, 
1904; Brussels, 1905; London, 1906; and Berlin, 1908, and I 
speak from personal observation when I say that enlightened 
Europe expects the United States to speak the redeeming word. 
The statesmen of that continent are convinced of our disinter- 
estedness and righteousness, and are, therefore, willing to con- 
fide in and trust us. Held by monarchs in the iron grasp of 
inilitarism, they can not free themselves and look to democracy 


for salvation. They are fully conscious of the power, wealth, | 


and resources of the United States, as well as of our superior 
ability to compete in armaments with any other country; hence 
the olive branch held out by an American President would not 
be regarded as an emblem of fear or weakness, but rather as an 
evidence of both our superior greatness and our genuine love of 
justice and peace. And permit me to add that as far as I 
know the state of the public mind in the larger countries of 
Europe from personal contact with their representative men, 
no monarch could or would reject an American offer of any 
practical peace agreement. 


| form and campaign pledges of the Republican party. 


Assured, then, of a cordial reception by Great Britain and | 
Germany of our peace offering, and of its enthusiastic approval | 


by an enlightened public sentiment here as well as abroad, and 
conscious of its inestimable benefits to the whole human family, 
the United States has a mission to perform, as well defined as 
it is sublime. It seems to have been reserved to a President 
who is in himself the embodiment of the majesty of law, and is 
therefore peculiarly well equipped to give to the reign of law 
that wider scope which would include the relations between 
governments and peoples. To him it will plainly appear as the 
manifest destiny ef law. The gradual extension of its rule from 


families to communities, from communities to provinces, from | 


provinees to states, and from states to interstate and world- 
wide relations, so that the conduct of nations toward each other 


may be regulated the same as the conduct of individuals, is an | 


evolution as inevitable as is the progress of civilization itself. 
The task, we are confident, will appeal most strongly to the 
eminent jurist who is now Chief Magistrate of the American 
Nation. And if he can be prevailed upon to repeat the immortal 
words of one of his predecessors, “ Let us have peace,” adding 
& new and world-wide significance to them, the luster of his 
hame would be reflected to all the ages to come, and his im- 


tariff bill, sent us after three long months of debate in the 
Senate and with S47 amendments, shall be sent at once to con- 
ference between the two Houses, with a formal disagreement 
on our part to all these amendments. No doubt it would be inm- 
possible for this House to take up and consider carefully each 
one of these amendments, but it would be possible and practical 
for us to consider for a certain number of hours or days here the 
various subjects involved in general debate, and by a special rule 
vote upon the amendments without further debate, either by 
schedules or upon each individual amendment. 

Probably 300 of these amendments made by the Senate are 
purely formal—matters of phraseology. The remainder come 
more or less in groups, as they affect whole correlated classes 
of products, such as wool and woolens, cotton goods, shoes, 
leather and hides, iron ore and steel, farm products, gloves, 
hosiery, tobacco, the corporation tax, the customs court,. the 
maximum and the minimum penaity clause. While I am 
strongly opposed to most of the changes made by the Senate, 
beeause I believe they are revisions “upward” and not “ down- 
ward,” there are some very meritorious amendments which are 
“ downward” and are a substantial compliance with the plat- 
Such are 
the schedules on hosiery and gloves, which are entirely too high 
in the House bill, and are still certainly high enough in the 
Senate bill. 

By voting dewn this rule, we leave ourselves at liberty to 
accept these and like amendments by a direct vote upon them, 
and thus place them beyond the power of any conference com- 
mittee hereafter appointed to change them. The House of 
Representatives, in which, under our Constitution, all bills 
designed to raise revenue must originate, never has considered 
this bill at all. The special session was called for and con 
vened March 15, 1909, and the bill was before the House for a 
month. Most of that time was spent in what is called “ general 


| debate,” but no opportunity was ever afforded to consider and 


vote separately on the multitudinous items of the bill, except 
sueh slight and unsatisfactory opportunity as came under the 
| special rule adopted at that time, which compelled every Mem- 
| ber of the House either to vote for or against substantially the 
| entire bill as it came from the hands of the Committee on 


| wr 
| Ways and Means. 
| 


Now. when this special rule to send the bill with all amend- 
iments to conference is passed it means that eight Senators, 
mostly “ standpatters,” of the straightest sect (the Democratic 
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three thereon do not much differ from the Republicans) and 
nine Members of this House, the Republican six of whom will 
be carefully chosen by the Speaker, so that no disposition to 
“ downward ” revision will dare manifest itself, will frame the 
txriff bill that will become the law. I sincerely hope that I 
may be disappointed in my expectations, and that a bill, com- 
prising the decreases from existing rates, as made by the Sen- 
ate, and the decreases (which are many) in the House bill, 
from the Dingley rates, will be the product of this august con- 
ference, and, above all, I hope, and so far have reason to expect, 
that President Taft, who, more than any other, made the issue 
of “ downward” revision, and through platform and campaign 
pledges, led the people to expect it, will exert the mighty influ- 
ence of his office and impose the menace of a veto unless the 
outrages and enormities contained in the Senate bill are elim- 
inated. 

I say “all honor to the 10 Republican Senators who voted 
against the Senate bill, and who had the courage and the man- 
hood to brave the sneers and practical threats of certain 
Senators, whose States have been built up and maintained on 
special privileges granted by legislation.” Those 10 Senators 
are practically all of the men in thst body who have gone 
before the people and made the campaigns of the last few years 
for their party, and their voices can not be silenced. I be- 
lieve the great mass of the people of this country are with 
them and with those of this House who are honestly for a 
revision of the tariff which really revises, and which lowers, 
and does not increase, duties on woolens, cottons, sugar, coal, 
iron ore and steel, machinery and farm implements, boots and 
shoes, leather and its products, lumber, which goes into every 
home, in city or on farm, and the many other necessaries of 
life, which both from unprecedented demand and from ex- 
cessive customs duties have risen in price in the last few years. 
I am not pessimistic. I expect this country to prosper mightily 
under whatever bill is passed, but justice and good conscience 
demand that these inequalities shall be shorn away, and that 
certain favored few shall not be allowed to prosper inordinately 
at the expense of the great mass of those who are too often 
with small concern referred to as the “consumers.” 


Tax on the Net Earnings of Corporations. 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES B. LAW, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (8. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. LAW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is my purpose to take advantage of this occa- 
sion to briefly define my attitude and views concerning the pro- 
posal to levy a special excise tax upon the net earnings of cor: 
porations organized for profit. I might perhaps have considered 
it unnecessary to do so were it not for the fact that the state- 
ment has of late repeatedly found its way into the public press 
that the Republican representation in this House from the State 
of New York is substantially a unit in opposition to this meas- 
ure. I do not know whether this statement is true or not. I 
have not sought and I do not know the views of a majority of 
my Republican colleagues. I do know that those views, what- 
ever they may be, will be honestly expressed and consistently 
maintained, The proposal to tax the net earnings of corpora- 
tions marks a new and important governmental policy, and it is 
not strange that wide divergence of opinion has found its way 
into the discussion provoked, 

It is not my desire to criticise opinions differing from my 
own, but I do desire that my attitude on this important policy 
now proposed to be inaugurated shall be made clear to the mem- 
bership of this House and to the constituency which I represent. 

The general principle involved in the proposal to tax the net 
earnings of corporations meets with my hearty approval, and I 
have looked in vain for any valid or substantial objection to it. 
I have been able to discover no sound principle of taxation 
which it violates. It is not a sound objection to this form of 
taxation that there are many who object to its imposition. 
Gentlemen in this Chamber inform me that they have received 
many letters of protest against it. If such gentlemen wish to 
go to the trouble to investigate the source of such letters, I 
yenture to say they will find that the vast majority of them ema- 
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nate from or are inspired by those who will pay the tax. [| 
regret that it is necessary to tax anybody, but we are gradually 
learning that it is exceedingly difficult to raise revenue without 
taxing somebody, and many of those to be affected by a pro- 
posed tax will very naturally protest against it, with little re- 
gard for the question whether the tax is just and sound iy 
principle or not. Cettainly when President Taft recommend 
the corporation tax he did not think that no protest would be 
forthcoming from those to be affected by it. 

I favor the measure, first, because I think it a just and proper 
means of raising revenue, and because I think it is based upon 
correct principles of taxation. Objectors are heard to protest 
that the stockholders will pay this tax; but stocks represent ac- 
cumulated capital, and therefore are an eminently proper su)- 
ject for taxation under principles now generally accepted by the 
most enlightened and progressive students of the subject of 
taxation. The income-tax amendments offered to the pending 
tariff bill in the Senate were the subject of just criticism, be- 
cause none of them distinguished between earned incomes and 
incomes from invested capital, and it was forcibly pointed out 
that the income of a man “who is turning into money his 
brains and his nerves and his life,” and who must of necessity 
use up his capital of brains and nerves and life in the course of 
a few years, is not so obviously a proper subject for taxation 
as the income derived from invested capital that is not dimin- 
ished nor destroyed by the income it produces. The justice of 
this principle was frankly acknowledged by the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Barrer]. 

The Senate amendment provides for a tax equivalent to 2 per 
cent upon the entire net incomes of corporations over and above 
$5,000. I am not now concerned about the rate of taxation. 
I hope that when the tariff bill is returned by the conferees 
for our approval, its schedules will conform to settled principles 
of protection, and will generally measure the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad with a reasonable proti 
to American industries. With this principle maintained, I hope 
that the conferees will impose such tax upon the net incomes 
of corporations as may be necessary to supply the estimated 
deficiency. It matters not in principle whether it is 2 per cent 
or 1 per cent. The Government will require additional reveuue 
and will be going to a perfectly proper source to get it. 

It is not a valid objection that the unincorporated rivals of 
corporations will not be taxed. The corporation is a creature 
of the law; valuable advantages, including exemption from 
personal liability, pass with the privilege of doing business 
through the agency supplied by incorporation. Does anyone 
claim that these now conducting business through corporations 
will, if this tax is imposed, return to the system of copartner- 
ship? The advantage in favor of incorporation will continue 
to exist. The large corporations now have no unincorporated 
rivals worthy of the name, so generally have the advantages of 
incorporation become recognized. 

My second reason for favoring the enactment of this measure 
to tax the net incomes of corporations, is that it involves the 
much execrated inquisition and a considerable degree of mucl 
needed publicity concerning the affairs of corporations, and )ro- 
vides for searching investigaticn by proper government offici:!s. 
and for penalties where there is evidence that correct inform:- 
tion has not been supplied. Each corporation must each yeur 
make a return under oath of its principal officer and treasurer. 
setting forth the kind of information concerning its financia! 
condition, its gross earnings and expenditures, that is needed |) 
the Government in its work of regulation and supervision, a1 
by the Congress in considering legislation which may become 
necessary for the further regulation and control of corporatio: 
engaged in interstate commerce. The business of the countr) 
generally is now so largely in the hands of corporations tha‘ 
reasonable information concerning their affairs is essential! t 
wise administration and wise legislation. 

I am not one of those who wish to see the sovereignty of tlie 
States destroyed. There will always be much that can best be 
done by the individual States. But it would be unfortunate. 
indeed, if we were to cling so tightly to the old extreme notions 
concerning the separate and independent entity of the Stites 
as to blind us to the tremendously changed conditions wrou:h' 
largely by adva_.ce in methods of transportation and interco.- 
munication. By the railroad, the telegraph, and the telephone 
the States have been drawn together and their interests intcr 
woven to an extent never apprehended by the founders of ou" 
Government. The wonder is that the fundamental law w:s 
drawn so broadly as to fit the changed conditions of to-day ‘ 
well. 

Many functions of government, however, which have here\:- 
fore been left mainly to the States must in the future be (i> 
charged by the National Government, because the matters (0 
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which those functions relate are no longer local to the States, 
but have become nationalized in their scope and importance. 
The most important of these functions to which I have referred 
is the regulation and control of the corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce, which embraces the vast majority of the 
large corporations. Moreover, laws are constantly being en- 
acted by Congress directly affecting corporations not engaged 
in interstate commerce, and these laws must be administered 
by the National Government. 

It is obviously of the greatest importance and propriety that 
the Government should be furnished annually with the infor- 
mation reasonably provided for by the Senate corporation-tax 
amendment. The violation of law, the colossal dishonesty, and 
corruption in the business world that have so shocked the peo- 
ple of this country during the past several years have invari- 
ably been incident to the abuse of corporate privilege. Had this 
not been so, the complaint against the inquisitorial or publicity 
feature of this measure would come with better grace. 

The small shareholder has been one of the principal victims 
of the abuse of corporate privilege and will be one of,the chief 
beneficiaries of this measure. It is distinctly in his interest 
that reasonable and proper information should annually be sup- 
plied the Government concerning the conduct of the business 
of corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, it has not been my purpose to enter into any 
exhaustive discussion of this subject. It has been my desire 
merely to point out briefly the main considerations that have 
led me to support this measure. 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH . 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr, Speaker: I can not support this measure for two rea- 
sons. First, I believe it to be unconstitutional; and, second, in 
my judgment it is detrimental to the best interests of the great 
majority of the people of this country. I have always believed 
that all legislation should be enacted with the idea kept con- 
stantly in view of “ the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and measured by this principle, this legislation falls far short 
of such a purpose. 

The framers of the Republican platform at the Chicago con- 
vention in 1908 did not intend the tariff revision promised to 
be for revenue, but for protection, as the language used in the 
tariff plank clearly shows. It is a remarkable declaration and 
has no precedent in the history of party platforms in this 
country. I call especial attention to its language on this propo- 
sition, which is as follows: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to American industries. 

To carry out the principle here declared, no revenue could 
ever be derived from importations, because the home producer 
could always undersell the imported articles. 

The home industries would not only have the advantage guar- 
anteed “of the difference in cost of production, together with a 
reasonable profit,” but also the freight charges for shipment 
the foreigner would be compelled to pay to place his goods in 
our markets. To this extent the home producer could always 
’ undersell the foreign importations; and hence such a law would 
be absolutely prohibitory in raising revenue. The present bill 
is founded on this platform declaration, and embodies this 
theory throughout all of its provisions. 

It is a protection measure pure and simple; nothing more nor 
nothing less is intended. To call it a revenue measure does 
not clothe it with constitutional authority, as it is a well-settled 
legal maxim that “the law will not permit done by indirection 
that which it prohibits by direction.” Applying this principle, 
rd — settled, this measure will not bear the test, and must 

The title of the bill is, “To provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 


purposes.” Its title discloses the fact that it is for a purpose, 
in my judgment, not authorized by the Constitution, as con- 
strued and interpreted by the courts, both Federal and State; 
that is, “ to encourage the industries of the United States.” 

The supreme court of California has said in the case of Peo- 
ple v. Parks (58 Cal. Repts., 639) : 


To promote a —_— purpose by a tax levy upon the property in the 
State is within the power of the legislature, but the legislature has no 
power to impose taxes for the individuals connected with private enter- 
rise, even though the private enterprise might benefit the local public 

a remote or collateral way. Legislative power of taxation is not 
illimitable: It can be used only in aid of a public object, an object 
within the purpose for which governments are established. 

In the vigorous language of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, the 
legislature has no constitutional authority to levy a tax or authorize 
any municipal corporation to do it in order to raise funds for a mere 
private purpose. No such authority passed to the general assembly by 
the general grant of legislative power. This would not be legislation. 
Taxation is a mode of raising revenue for public purposes. When it is 
prostituted to objects in no way connected with the public interest or 
welfare it ceases to be taxation and becomes plunder. 


In the case of Hanson v. Vernon (27 Iowa Repts., 28) the 
court of that State, passing on the principle involved here, 
said: 


“ What are taxes?” This is the question which lies at the heart of 
the present case. I answer that by the concurrent opinion of lawyers, 
judges, lexicographers, and political economists, as well as by the gen 
eral and popular understanding, taxes are burdens or charges imposed 
by the legislature upon persons and property to raise money for public 
purposes, or to accomplish some governmental end. A tax for a private 
purpose is, to use the strong, yet apt, expression of Lowe, justice, in 
the Wapello County case (13 Iowa), “A solecism in language.” 


The supreme court of Michigan, in considering the question 
involved here, said, in Twentieth Michigan Reports, at page 
474: 


It must be imposed for a public, not for a mere private purpose. 
Taxation is a mode of raising revenue for public purposes only, and, 
as is sald in some cases, when it is prostituted to objects in no way con- 
nected with public interests or welfare, it ceases to be taxation and 
becomes plunder. 


Again, in Twenty-fourth Wisconsin Reports, at page 356, the 
supreme court of that State, in the application of this principle, 
said : 

It is conceded by all that a tax must be for a public and not a 
private purpose. If therefore the legislature attempts to take money 
from the people by legal compulsion for a merely private purpose, that 
is not taxation according to the essential meaning of the word, and 
therefore such a law is not, strictly speaking, unconstitutional, 
as being prohibited by any positive provision of the Constitution, but 
is void, for the reason it is beyond the scope of legislation. 


In the Fifty-eighth Maine Reports, page 590, the supreme court 
of that State decided this question as follows: 


Now the individual or corporation manufacturing will in the outset 
promise to be, and in the result will be, either a judicious and gainful 
undertaking or an injudicious and losing one. If the manufacturing 
be gainful, there seems to be no public purpose to be accomplished by 
assessing a tax on reluctant citizens and coercing its collection to swell 
the gains of a successfu] enterprise. If the business be a losing one, 
it is not readily perceived what public or governmental purpose is 
attained by taxing those who would have received no share of the 
profits to pay for the loss of an unprosperous manufacturer, whether 
arising from folly, incapacity, or other cause. The taxpayer should 
not be compelled to pay for the loss when he is denied a share of the 
profit. Such a law may be for the benefit of the donee, but it can not 
be for that of the people. Grant this power to the legislature and let 
it be exercised, and all security for property is at an end. The motive 
to acquire is destroyed. The enjoyment of possession is taken away. 
The power to protect is gone. 

And what claim has manufacturing to such preference aver other 
branches of industry, commerce, trade, agriculture, and mechanic arts? 
These are honorable and beneficial pursuits, and the constitution of this 
States will be searched in vain to find any powers given to the legisla- 
ture to authorize towns and cities to discriminate against these employ- 
ments and in favor of manufacturing in the matter of taxation. 

The same court, further speaking in the same opinion, says: 

There is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manufac- 
turer to public aid than the sailor, the mechanic, the lumberman, or the 
farmer. Our Government is based on equality of rights. All honest 
employments are honorable. The state can not rightfully discriminate 
among occupations, for discrimination in favor of one branch of indus 
try is discrimination adverse to all other branches. The state is equally 
to protect all, giving no undue advantages or special and exclusive 
preferences to any. 

No public exigency can uire private spoliation for the private bene 
fit of favored individuals. If the citizen is protected in his property by 
the Constitution against the public, much more is he against private 
rapacity. 

Again, further along in the opinion, the court says: 

Doubtless the specious but deceptive claim of their advocates will be 
that they tend to promote the common welfare. But to know for a 
certainty that that claim can not be allowed we have only to look at 
the definition of the word “common” when used in such connection. 
“Common:” Belonging to the public; having no separate owner; gen- 
eral; serving for the use of all; universal; belonging to all. (Webster's 
Di mary.) 

It is to promote the common welfare as thus defined that you have 
authority to legislate and to raise money by taxation ; and you can con- 
fer on towns no delegated authority exceeding this. In fine, it is a 
principle that lies at the foundation of all legitimate exercise of the 
power of taxation that the revenue shall be raised for public purposes 
alone and not for private profit and advantage. This alone makes the 
distinction between lawful taxation and public plunder, 
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In the case of Allen v, Inhabitants of Jay (60 Me. Repts., 124) 
this same question was before the supreme court of that State 
again for decision, and it said: 


A tax is a sum of money assessed under the authority of the State 
on the person or property of an individual for the use of the State. 
Taxation, by the very meaning of the term, implies the raising of money 


for public uses and excludes the raising of it for private objects and 
purposes. 


Further along the same court declares: 


The idea seems to be that capital would be created. But such is 
not the case. Capital is the savings of past earnings ready for produc- 
tive employment. The bonds of a town may enable the holder to ob- 
tain money by their transfer, as he might do by that of any other good 
note. But no capital is created thereby. It is only a transfer of capi- 
tal from one kind of business to another. Nor Is — ereated by the 
raising of money by taxation. If the wealth of the country was in- 
ereased by taxation, the result would be the higher the taxes the more 
rapid the increase of wealth. But the reverse is the case. 

Again in the same case the court says: 

Our Government is based on the equality of right. The state can not 
discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in favor of one 
is a discrimination adverse to all others. While the state is bound to 
protect all, it ceases to give that just protection when it affords undue 
advantages or gives special and exclusive preference to particular in- 


dividuals and particular and special industries at the cost and charge 
of the community. 


The right to enact this measure is predicated on section 8 
of Article I of the Constitution of the United States, which is 
as follows: 


The Congress shall have the right to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 


If not by this provision, then there is no authority. 

The title of this bill, which incorporates its purpose and mo- 
tive, is, “To provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

Where does Congress get authority to tax the people under 
the Constitution “to encourage the industries of the United 
States?” There is no such authority, and when raised in what- 
ever form courts have so held. It is claimed that it comes 
under the “ general-welfare” clause, but the decisions above 
read and the precedents show that no such power is there vested, 
aad shelter can not be taken under it, 

Judge Story, writing on this section, says: 

It should be understood as if it read: “The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises in order 
to provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.”’ 

In section 909 he says: 


if the clause “To pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States” is construed to be an inde- 
pendent and substantive grant of power, it not only renders wholly 
unimportant and unnecessary the subsequent enumeration of specific 
powers, but it extends far beyend them and creates a general authority 
in Congress to pass all laws which they may deem necessary for the 
common defense and general welfare. 

Under such circumstances the Constitution would practically create 
an unlimited National Government. The enumerated powers would 
tend to embarrassment and confusion, since they would only give rise 
to doubts as to the true extent of the general powers or of the enumer- 
ated powers. 


Again, at section 910 of his work, he says: 


For what purpose could the enumeration of particular powers be 
inserted if these and all others were meant to be included in the pre- 
ceding general power? Nothing is more natural or common that the 
first to use as a general phrase and then to qualify it by a recital of 
particulars. But the idea of an enumeration of particular powrrs 
which neither explain nor qualify the general meaning, and can have 
no other effect than to confound and mislead, is an absurdity which 
no one ought to charge to the enlightened authors of the Constitution. 
It would be to charge them either with premeditated folly or premedi- 
tated fraud. 


Judge Cooley states the same doctrine in his commentaries 
on this section. An opinion delivered by him as judge of the 
supreme court of Michigan in the case of People v. Salem 
(20 Mich. Repts., 452) is directly applicable. He says: 


But it is not in the power of the State, in my opinion, under the 
name of bounty, or under any other cover or subterfuge, to furnish 
capital to set private parties up in any kind of business, or to subsi- 
dize their business after they have entered upon it. 

But the discrimination by the State between different classes of 
occupations, and the favoring of one at the expense of the rest, whether 
that one be farming or banking, merchandise or milling, wrinting or 
railroading, is not legitimate legislation, and it is an invasion of that 
equality of right and privilege which is a maxim in state government. 
When the door is once opened to it, there is no line at which we can 
stop and say with confidence that thus far we may go with safety and 
propriety, but no further. 


Again in the same opinion he says: 


By common consent a large portion of the most urgent needs of so- 
clety are relegated sactemrey to the law of supply and demand. 

However great the need in the direction of any ee colens, 
the interference of the Government is not tolerated, ause though it 
might be supplying a public want, it is considered as invading the do- 
main that longs exclusively to private inclination and Sa 
We perceive, therefore, that the term “public purpose” as employed 
to denote the objects for which taxes may be levied has no relation 
to the urgency of the public need or to the extent of the public benefit 
which is to follow. It is, on the other hand, merely a term of classi- 
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fication to distinguish the objects which, according to settled usage, are 
left to private inclination, interest, or liberty. 

It creates a broad and manifest distinction—one in re 
there need be neither doubt nor difficulty—between 
private enterprise ; between — conveniences, which is the business 
of the Government to provide, and those which private interest and 
competition will supply whenever the demand is sufficient. 

Here the learned Judge Cooley clearly defines the meaning of 
the term “public purpose,” which is synonymous with the 
term “ general welfare” in the Constitution, and shows it does 
not apply to any such purpose as taxing the people to encourage 
the industries of the United States. To use it for such a pur- 
pose would be prostituting it to a purpose never intended and 
usurping it for an object not granted by the fundamental law of 
the land. a 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Loan 
Association v. Topeka (20 Wall., 565), passing upon the general- 
welfare clause of the Constitution, says: 

It is true that express limitation upon the amount of tax to be 
levied or the thing to be taxed may imposed by constitution or 
statute, but in most instances for which taxes are levied, as the support 
of the Gqvernment, the prosecution of war, the national defense, any 
limitation would be unsafe. The entire resources of the people should 
in some instances be at the disposal of the Government. he power to 
tax is therefore the strongest, the most pervading of all wers of 
government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the people 
To lay with one hand the power of the Government on io yee erty of 
the citizen, and with the other bestow it upon favored in viduals to 
aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less 
robbery, because it is done under forms of law and is called “ taxation.” 
This is not legislation.. “It is a decree under legislative forms.” Nor 
is it taxation. A “ tax,” says Webster’s Dictionary, “is a rate or sum 
of money assessed on the pro rty of a citizen by government for the 
use of the nation or state.” axes are burdens or charges imposed by 
the legislature upon persons to raise money for public purposes. 

We have established— 

Says the court— 


we think beyond cavil, that there can be no lawful tax which is not laid 
for a public purpose. 

Authorities of both state and federal courts upon this line, 
bearing either directly or indirectly or by analogy on this 
question, could be cited almost without number, all sustain- 
ing the proposition for which we contend here. There is an 
unbroken line of them. To tax for the “general welfare.” 
as meant by the Constitution, does not mean to levy and collect 
a tax “to encourage the industries of the United States,” as 
provided for in this bill. Under the meaning given such clause, 
the tax proposed by this measure would be aiding private enter- 
prise, and nothing more or less is intended by the author of this 
measure and its ardent supporters in both branches of Congress, 
as shown throughout the course of this discussion, 

Again, it has been asserted here that while it befiefits directly 
those engaged in the protected industries, yet it promotes “ the 
general welfare,” because it builds up the country, cities, and 
towns, employs labor and multiplies wealth. To this contention 
the supreme court of Maine, speaking through Judge Barrows, 
in the case I have cited (58 Me. Repts., 590) makes complete 
answer, refutes the claim, and shows the absurd fallacy of such 
a proposition. Mark his language: 

But the subtle and sophistical argument of those who are seeking 
their own private advantage by the use of the public purse is that (): 
successful establishment of a manufacturing business, though the pro!its 
inure to private individuals or corporations, is directly a benefit to th 
community. But this is not an answer; it is simply a pretext for an 
evasion of the fundamental principle above stated. 

He declares that such a purpose is not incorporated in tlie 
meaning of the “ general-welfare” clause as used in the Con 
stitution, and an investigation will show that no court has ever 
held that such a purpose was contained in it. The purpose of 
levying the taxes provided by this bill is “to encourage the 
industries of the United States,” as its title declares. This is 
its theory, as declared by the title of the bill and by its advo 
cates in both the Senate and House, and by this theory it ms! 
be judged, and judged by this theory it mu&8t fall if proper!) 
attacked. 

Encourage them how? By protecting the products manuf::- 
tured from competition with the products of other countries 
imported here by levying a tax to be collected on their entry 
into our ports, which, in turn, is charged as part of the cost 
price to the American consumer, and which tax he is compe!!ed 
to pay. Thus it levies a tax on the American consumer in 1i(! 
of the private enterprise of the American producer. This |» 
the real proposition, plainly stated, and this is what the writers 
and adjudicated cases clearly state is without constitution ! 
authority, and is not what is meant by “general welfare” °5 
used in our Constitution. No such power is granted. 

It is conceded that there is no constitutional authority to levy 
a tax solely to protect industries; this would be in aid o! 
private enterprise. Yet the proponents of this measure, |" 
advocating its passage, have declared that the purpose was '° 
make its schedules so high that not a dollar’s worth of foreis 
products would ever enter our markets in competition wit) 
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any article produced here. If such be its purpose, the plan on 
which it has been constructed, then it is exclusively a protec- 
tion measure, and no revenue would be derived from it, because 
it is prohibitory. 

Protection is its primary purpose and revenue its secondary 
object. Its proponents have not only so declared, but an ex- 
amination of its schedules, compared with those of the Dingley 
law and the amount of revenue produced under lower rates, 
clearly establishes this fact. 

The purpose of revising the tariff should be to raise sufficient 
revenue for the Goverament to meet its expenditures, and it 
was asserted as a reason why the Dingley law did not raise 
sufficient revenue for this purpose was because the rates levied 
under that law were so high that they were prohibitive. Then 
how, by increasing the rates, as is done in this measure, is 
it expected to increase the revenues? Will it not diminish 
them? 

Every provision of this bill is predicated upon the sole idea 
of protection, and the revenue feature is remote, incidental, and 
merely collateral. From this conclusion there is no escape. 
It is “protection gone mad.” 

The right to tax the people is given by the Constitution and 
the purposes therefor enumerated, and the power can not be 
exercised for any other purpose. This power should be exer- 
cised with moderation, equity, and justice, keeping in view all 
the time “the greatest good to the greatest number.” Any 
abuse of this power must be viewed with serious apprehension, 
as it carries with it grave and destructive consequences. 

This bill could with propriety be entitled “The great Amer- 
ican gift enterprise.” Its real purpose is to make and enforce 
princely gifts, by enabling the manufacturers of this country 
to extort money from the consumers of their products and 
swell their profits to enormous proportions. It practically 
guarantees the investment of every person who engages in a 
protected industry from loss. Yet the proposition to guarantee 
the 15,000,000 depositors in the 20,000 banks of this country is 
denied. Why prefer one and not the other? 

The purpose of this bill, as declared by its title, construed 
by its supporters, and disclosed by its provisions, develops the 
fact that it is not, within the meaning of the Constitution, for 
the “ general welfare,” but is in aid of private enterprise, and 
inures to the great benefit of the special interests, who have 
been plundering the pockets of the people and swelling their 
predatory fortunes under the license given by the Government. 


These interests are demanding the passage of this bill, and as a | 


reason are asserting that the business of the country is losing 
by the delay $10,000,000 a day. How and where are the peo- 
ple sustaining such loss? The favored beneficiaries demand 
that it be settled. And how? “As these schedules now are.” 
They are alarmed about delay, because they fear that it may 
be changed to conform tothe wishes of the people. They want 
it enacted as now proposed in order that they may extort 
$10,000,000 a day from the consumers of this country as long 
as it remains in force and increase their already overflowing 
coffers, 

Sir, “no question is ever settled until it is settled right.” 
Do not flatter yourselves that when this bill is enacted that the 
tariff agitation has ended. Its passage will only intensify the 
discussion, and the people will carry on the fight until it is 
settled to their satisfaction and in the interests of the whole 
people. 

For every dollar of revenue the Government obtained under 
the operation of the Dingley law in duties it cost the people of 
the United States $15, which went to swell the profits of the 
protected industries. This proposition the government statis- 
tics clearly establish. Taking the year 1905 as an average 
during the existence of the Dingley law, the whole amount of 
revenue collected by the Government that year on imports was 
$257,898,130. The total amount of products manufactured in 
this country in 1905 was $14,478,846,130. The average rate of 
duty on these was 45.24 per cent. The amount this rate enabled 
the manufacturers to realize from this source alone was, in 
round numbers, $4,344,000,000. So that for every dollar the 
Government received that year from importations the American 


consumer was compelled to pay to the tariff barons of this 


country more than $15. 


The total labor cost of producing all these manufactured 
products was $2,462,339,398, which was only 15 per cent, or 
less than one-seventh of the value of the products labor pro- 


duced. 


If the American manufacturer had paid double the amount 
in wages the foreigner paid, which he did not, then his labor 
cost would have been $1,231,169,699 more than his foreign com- 
petitor and would have lessened his tariff profit this amount. 
On this hypothesis the American manufacturer by virtue of the 


tariff alone would have secured a net sum of $3,262,265,071 per 
year which, without the tariff, the consumer could have saved. 
By this showing it conclusively appears that the tariff barons 
under its beneficent provisions extorted from the consumers 
during that year the enormous sum of $10,000,000 a day. 

This is the reason why they are crowding daily the corridors 
of this House in the disguise of “ unselfish business men,” de- 
manding the passage of this measure of extortion, extending 
their authority to loot the public to the tune of more than 
$3,000,000,000 per year. 

Sir, protection is a very expensive luxury. 

Again, taking that year as an average, which is fair, as the 
statistics furnished by the Government show, we find that dur- 
ing the twelve years of existence of the Dingley law its bene- 
ficiaries extorted from the consumers of this country the enor- 
mous sum of $37,000,000,000. This has been the price of pro- 
tection to the consumers of this country in the last twelve 
years. And this highly favored class demand its continuance, 
in order that they may further fatten and thrive under the 
vicious system. Is there surprise that they are daily impor- 
tuning Congress to pass this bill that their era of extortion 
may be continued? This bill raises the tariff over the Dingley 
law so that the average rate is more than 46 per cent and fur- 
ther provides for a maximum and minimum duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem, which may be remitted at the discretion of 
the President of the United States, making a total tariff duty 
of over 71 per cent—an enormous tax to impose on the con- 
sumers and an oppressive burden for them to bear. Are the 
people expected to remain quiet and acquiesce in this plunder 
and pillage of their means and not protest against such injus- 
tice? 

For years they have patiently borne these impositions, rely- 
ing on the promise of the Republican party to rectify these 


| wrongs, and instead of enacting a law to reduce taxation, stim- 


ulate competition, and suppress trusts, this measure will in- 
erease burdens, sustain and assist monopoly, fortify and in- 
trench the rapacious trusts, and better equip predatory wealth 
| to exploit the pockets of the consumers. 

If this really was a bill to raise revenue and equalize duties, 
the rates would be reduced more than one-half, and such a 
measure would soon produce an overflowing Treasury. 

When you pass this measure and return to your constituents 
for an approval of your work, they will repudiate it and de- 
mand your retirement from public service. 

In the last three national campaigns the Republican party has 
| promised the people by its platforms, in order to secure their 
suffrages, a revision of the tariff, recognizing the public demand 
| for a revision downward. Twice in succession it has absolutely 
ignored its promise, and now it revises it by increasing the 
burdens of taxation. This is a direct violation of its pledge as 
construed by its candidate for the Presidency, who, as the 
leader of his party, declared it was a promise to revise it down- 
ward, and it was so understood by the people. Of this there is 
no doubt. 

On September 25, 1908, the President, then a candidate, appeal- 
ing to the people for their support, in a speech at Des Moines, 
Iowa, construing the platform of his party on this subject, said: 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican party will, on the whole, be a substan 
tial revision downward, though there will be a few exceptions in this 
regard. 

As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate to say with 
all the emphasis of which I am capable that if the party is given the 
mandate of power in November it will perform its promises in good 
faith. 

Here, as in many other spéeches made by him during the cam- 
paign, he declared it was a pledge to revise the tariff down- 
ward, and profhised in the event of success the pledge should 
be kept in good faith; and upon this pledge a majority of the 
yotes of the people of this country were secured. How can it 
now violate this compact with the people, and will the President 
permit such infidelity? By the passage of this measure the 
party is doing it, and we shall soon know whether he will in- 








dorse or rebuke such conduct and whether or not he will become 


a party to such perfidy. 

The protective tariff has done much to debase the public con- 
science and lower the moral standard of the Republic, and in 
support of this proposition we have a splendid example in the 
disclosures now being made at the New York custom-house by 
the investigation and discovery of the criminal conduct of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. Not content with its 
license to plunder the consumers by virtue of the tariff law, it 
formed a conspiracy to rob and defraud the Government, and 
which, from the investigation thus far made, it has most sue- 
cessfully done. For how much is not yet known, but it has 
already been compelled to disgorge more than $2,000,000, and 
it is now confidently <laimed that it has robbed the Government 
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of more than $9,000,000. Not satisfied with a tariff of 61 per 
cent with which to plunder the consumers of this country, it 
formed a criminal conspiracy and robbed a generous Govern- 
ment, which had given it the right to pillage a free people. 
What excuse can be given for favoring it with a high protective 
tariff, which inflicts a hardship on millions of poor people in 
our country? Let us look at the facts regarding this industry 
under the operations of the Dingley law: 
The United States consumption of sugar. 
[Statistical Abstract, 1907.] 
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been consumed in the United States in the last twelve years. 
This has come to the consumer at an average price of $4.82 per 
100 pounds, or 4.82 cents per pound. 

Refined sugar brought the following prices per pound abroad: 


| 

London. | Hamburg. 
Cents: | Cents. 
3.6 | 2 
4.06 | 

3.41 

8.5 
3. 


ne bore per 


2° | 


Average 3.57 


to 


Average foreign price 3.06 cents per pound. 

Difference between home and foreign price of refined sugar, 1.76 cents 
per pound, or $1.76 per hundredweight. 

This is all chargeable to the tariff; 60,606,042,000 pounds of 
sugar at $1.76 per hundredweight amounts to $1,066,666,389. In 
other words, the tariff on sugar during the last twelve years has 
cost this country $1,066,000,000 as profits to the refiners, beet- 
sugar men, and the cane producers of Louisiana. 

This is the excess on refined sugar alone. 

In addition to this, the consumers have paid back to the re- 


finers in price all the duties paid by them on sugar, which are as 
follows: 


| 
| 


$41, 253, 753 
29 


63, 214. 744 
57, 780, 729 


i ee 649, 523, 819 


Or a total of $1,716,190,158 to refiners in profits and the Govy- 
ernment in duties ingtwelve years, all of which is paid by the 
consumers of sugar in the United States and would be saved 
were sugar free. 

Forty-six million dollars worth of copper annually comes in 
free. Why not tax copper and free sugar? 

The great body of sugar revenue is on raw sugar, as appears 
from the following table: 


Duties collected on refined sugar. 


© Estimated. 


In 1907, $60,135,181 duties were collected on sugar, of which 
amount $84,220 were on refined sugar. One seven-hundredi} 
part of the entire duty is for refined sugar. The duty on ro. 
fined sugar pays no revenue, but enables the sugar trust to ¢9)- 
lect 1.76 cents per pound on all the sugar refined as unearne) 
profit, or an average of nearly $90,000,000 a year for the las 
twelve years. 

The consumer is not only robbed by the trust of $90,000,000 
a year by reason of the useless rate on refined sugar, but is als, 
forced to pay back in price all that the refiners paid the Gov. 
ernment on raw sugar, or an additional charge of $50,000,000 
year for the last twelve years. In all, the country pays $140. 
000,000 a year more for its sugar than it would pay were {he 
rate on refined sugar abolished and raw sugar permitted to come 
in free. There is no reason for letting $46,000,000 worth of co). 
per go scot-free, while $85,000,000 worth of raw sugar pays 
$54,000,000 a year, or 61 per cent. If anything should be free. 
sugar is one of the things. If anything can stand a 61 per cent 
duty, copper is that thing, and the battle cry should be, “ More 
taxes on copper, but not one cent for sugar.” 

Does this gigantic and greedy industry need protection? (o»- 
sider its enormous profits, its rapid increase in wealth; yet by 
the provisions of this bill it is proposed to maintain its hich 
duty and extend its license to plunder the people, rob the Go\ 
ernment, and defy law and order. It is true, sir, this protection 
system debases the public conscience and lowers the moral sta- 
ard of the Republic. 

It is contended by the advocates of this measure that duties 
must be increased in order to raise revenue to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government. Sir, I deny it. At this time the 
people are sorely oppressed, feel every increase of taxation, aud 
view with alarm any attempt to multiply their burdens. 

You can not afford to conjure with the schedules of this bil! 
and flatter yourselves that you can justify your vote on the 
ground that it was given to raise revenue. Such a defense, if 
attempted, will not avail when presented to the people as a yin- 
dication of your course. The steel, lumber, oil, and other 
trusts have too long fattened at the expense of the people on 
this plea. From the schedules the people know that there is not 
suflicient revenue derived to justify this claim. They we'll 
know that they are not for revenue, but for protection, and 
only inure to swell the enormous profits of these enemies of 
competition and legitimate commerce, and will only continue 
their era of plunder. 

The people demand that expenses be reduced in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs and thereby avoid the necessity of in- 
creasing taxation to raise additional revenue. They entertain 
the well-founded belief that extravagance has been practiced 
to an alarming extent. There was great relief felt all over the 
country when the Sixtieth Congress ended its work. It was the 
most extravagant Congress that ever convened in the history 
of the Republic. It appropriated more than $2,052,000,000 and 
left an empty Treasury, so that to-day there exists a deficit of 
more than $100,000,000. This is a condition and not a theory, 
and now in time of profound peace the Government will have 
to sell bonds to raise funds with which to meet its operating 
expenses. The responsibility belongs to the Republican party. 


‘The unwarranted extravagance which has characterized its 


administration of public affairs has produced this deplorable 
condition, and when arraigned at the bar of public opinion 
what answer can it give in justification of such a course? Tlie 
people will demand an explanation for such a condition. 

Now, to meet the condition which its reckless management is 
produced, it is proposed to raise the taxes of the American )co- 
ple and increase their burdens, and in so doing repudiate the 
pledges which enabled it to secure a further lease of power. 

It is time that the administration of public affairs return to 
a conservative basis, extravagance be eliminated, and economy 
be installed, the partnership existing between the Government 
and the special interests be dissolved, the equality of al! before 
the law be assured, and special privileges be no longer |'¢' 
mitted; in short, constitutional government be reestab!ished. 
Existing conditions demand it, and the situation requires '|'. 
The people will indorse and approve it; they are ready for ° 
change. Let the Democratic party stand on the time-honore( 
principle of our party faith, “A tariff for revenue sufficient 
meet the expenses of the Government economically admin's 
tered,” and a large majority of the people will indorse o' 
position ; advocating the rights of the unprotected consumer °s 
against the greed and rapacity of the overprotected produce’, 
and our position will be approved. This principle of our par’) 
faith, our party creed, is the shrine at which all can gatle’. 
unite, and make war on the common enemy in its advocacy ©' 
high taxation, the practice of extravagance, and furthering °' 
the special interests. Let us as our platform of party privc’ 








ples inseribe on our banners in bold letters, “A tariff for reve- 
nue, but not for high protection; ” “* Economy in public expendi- 
tures;” “No more two-billion-dollar Congresses;” and “ Turn 
the rascals out;” and certain victory will be our reward. Let 
us honestly say what we mean and sincerely mean what we say, 
and the people will rally to our standard and support our cause. 
If we but wage the contest upon these propositions as the real 
issues, the opposition will be unable whenever battle is tendered 
to marshal sufficient strength to form a skirmish line to halt 
the advance guard of our splendid army in its onward march 
io vietory. Let this be the slogan of our contest, and the 
people will vindicate our course in the restoration of consti- 
tutional government to its original foundations, which were 
quarried by the fathers of the Republic out of the mountains 
of patriotism, laid under the fire of the Revolution, and 
cemented by the patriotic blood spilled on the battlefields con- 
secrated to liberty, in order that here might be founded and 
maintained a government in fact and not in name alone “of 
the people, for the people, and by the people, with equal rights 
und exact justice to all and special privileges to none.” 


Income Tax—Constitutional Amendment. 


SPEECH 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having had the privilege of the floor of this 
House on April 3, during the debate on the tariff bill, I at- 
tempted to outline in a general way the flagrant inconsisten- 
cies in this measure with the pledges of the Republican party 
during the past national campaign. The essence of these 
pledges was “ downward revision” of the Dingley tariff. 

When the bill was finally passed and sent to the Senate, that 
august body of legislators, well aware of the public’s denuncia- 
tion and condemnation of its provisions, and, besides having it 
under consideration and deliberating over it for three months, 
sent it back to this House with 847 amendments. Instead of 
eliminating the obnoxious and iniquitous features of the original 
bill, and heeding the protestations of the American people, they 
injected into its provisions still greater and worse iniquity. 
They killed the inheritance tax, and to alleviate the people's 
feelings they substituted the “ corporation-dividend ” tax, which 
is a subterfuge, intended to deceive the people. The chicanery 
of this tax is manifested in the wording, which is clearly uncon- 
stitutional, and if brought up to the United States Supreme 
Court will be co construed as to make it utterly null and void. 

This tariff bill with the Senate amendments means an in- 
crease of about $30,000,000 a year, instead of decreases. This 
increase emphasizes and substantiates my speech, which I take 
the privilege to reprint: 

[Speech of Hon. Apotrn J. Sasatu, of Illinois, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Saturday, April 3, 1909.) 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much affected when the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MAtBy] and others on your side who 
have preceded me have from day to day pleaded for the poor 
paper, beef, steel, oil, coal, sugar, and other trusts. So earnest 
were their appeals for these benevolent but oppressed trusts 
that I was frequently on the verge of passing the hat around 
for these wailing trusts and starting a collection for them on the 
floor of this House. But I came to the conclusion that not- 
withstanding the deplorable conditions, as described, of these 
unfortunate trusts, who have been able to divide in dividends 
only about $200,000,000 during the past year, that we have 
people in this country that have not fared so well, and I have 
changed my mind. 

Mr. Chairman, during the twelve days that this debate has 
been going on I have seen one Member after another rise in his 
place and plead against the reduction of the tariff because it 
would hurt certain industries in his district or State. And upon 
careful examination I would invariably find that such industries 
were controlled by some trust or combine. Very seldom have I 
heard anyone on your side plead for the reduction of the high 
tariff, which is robbing the American people and bringing ruin 
to the small business men and manufacturers and which is keep- 
ing the American wage-earners in bondage, want, and misery. 
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The bill now up for consideration before this House is as 
subtle a piece of makeshift legislation as the present Dingley 
tariff act, affording absolutely no relief to the deplorable con- 
ditions, and it is apparent to all that it will serve the same 
interests, the same trusts, and the same monopolies which the 
present act so faithfully takes care of. 

Mr. Chairman, I see in this bill simply a tax on the consumer, 
to whom no adequate relief is given from the present extor- 
tionate, prohibitive, and oppressive duties on all necessaries of 
life. And in all this, notwithstanding the fact that your party 
has pledged itself to revise the tariff on a substantial downward 
basis so as to give the people relief, at least from the burden- 
some and oppressive tax on necessaries of life. You Republicans 
have persistently, and, I regret to say, successfully, misled 
the people. Your platform emphatically declared for a revi- 
sion of the tariff act; your speakers and campaign literature 
have lauded your magnanimity to the heavens; but the people 
are still waiting for the promised revision. Now, in place of 
what you have promised, you propose to appease them by this 
makeshift bill, believing that you will deceive them as you have 
done times without number in the “dear old past.’ However, 
you are grossly mistaken. They are rising in their wrath and 
refuse to be hypnotized. You can not fool them all the time. 

Having only limited time, I can not go into details as to the 
merits and demerits of this bill; therefore I shall point out but 
a few of its many flagrant inconsistencies. 

Coffee is a commodity which is used in nearly every home, 
and it may be termed a universal beverage. So much of it is 
being consumed that the Committee on Ways and Means deemed 
it prudent to slip into this makeshift bill a very carefully 
worded paragraph, which is calculated to produce a tax amount- 
ing to about 4 cents per pound. This is the manner in which it 
is proposed to victimize the people. It is a well-known fact that 
Brazil produces about 85 per cent of the world’s supply of coffee. 
Brazil imposes an ad valorem tax amounting to 11 per cent on 
all coffees exported from Rio and Santos, and, in addition, it 
imposes a surtax of $1 per bag on all coffee exported in excess 
of 9,000,000 bags. The committee, well aware of these facts, saw 
a splendid opportunity te mislead the people by inserting the 
following provision in the paragraph relating to coffee, viz: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or colony shall 
impose an export duty or other tax or charge of any kind whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly, upon coffee exports to the United States, a duty 
equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, collected, and 
paid thereon. 

The “joker” is apparent, and anyone can see the trick, and 
I demand the removal of that “ joker.” 

As to sugar, no one has seen fit thus far to touch that “ sweet 
thing,” which is a great household necessity, and, of course, is 
controlled by the “ sugar trust.” The consumption of sugar in 
this country averages about 80 pounds per capita, and every 
man, woman, and child uses it. For the year 1906 the imports 
of sugar into this country aggregated 3,726,339,201 pounds; this 
is aside from the comparatively small quantity produced in 
Louisiana and in a few other States where beet sugar is grown. 
The excessively high tariff on sugar is intended as a protection 
to the cane grown in Louisiana and the beets of the Northwest, 
but primarily in the interest of the “sugar trust.” This in- 
famous protection has added, in round numbers, the tremendous 
sum of $80,000,000 annually to the abnormal cost of living of 
the American people, equaling about 2 cents upon every pound 
and $10 upon a family; but in my district the average cost for 
sugar to a family is about $15, as we have no race suicide 
there. [Applause.] I hold here a letter of the “ Committee of 
Wholesale Grocers,” composed of wholesale grocers from all 
parts of this country—the East, the West, the North, and the 
South—and the expressions which it contains are most appro- 
priate, and therefore I will read it: 

COMMITTEE OF WHOLESALE Grocers, 
New York, April 2, 1909. 

Sir: Recognizing that the “trusts” are the chief beneficiaries under 
our present tariff, the people have placed themselves unequivocally on 
record as demanding tariff revision. They have been promised honest 
tariff revision in the interests of the consumers. Failure to fulfill this 
pledge, it is admitted on all sides, will meet with serious consequences. 

The duty on sugar is one of the highest rates in the entire tarifi 
schedule, being practically an 80 per cent ad valorem duty, and increas- 
ing the cost of refined sugar 2 cents per pound. Such a tax on a 
necessity can not be justified. It alone means'a burden on the head of 
an average family of about $10 per annum; it affects the people of all 
ages in this country, the per capita consumption being 81.17 pounds. 

“ Honest tariff revision ” can not leave the people burdened with this 
tax on one of the most important articles of daily food, nor can it leave 
our canning and preserving industries with this handicap, which pre- 
vents them from competing in the neutral markets with European coun- 
tries that have the advantage of cheap sugar. Ve 

A prominent New York paper says: “The beneficiaries of the tariff 
are organized, strong, experienced, crafty, and unscrupulous. Congress 
is for the greater part confused and uninformed.” 


I fully concur with this view, for, if the Republicans would be 
informed, I rather believe that they would reduce the duty upon 
sugar at least 50 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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The leaders are frightened, but it is uncertain how truly they will 
gauge the force of public sentiment. But one thing, we think, is not 
uncertain, and that Is that if the present demand for reduction is not 
honestly and substantially met, the tariff will not long be left to the 
tender hands of its friends. “Is it a riot?” asked Marie Antoinette 
when the distant roar on the Bastile reached her ears. ‘ Your Maj- 
esty,”’ was the reply, “it Is not a riot; it is a revolution.” 

Trusting you will take advantage of the opportunity offered to act in 
the interests of the consumer, I remain, 


Respectfully, F. C. Lowry, Secretary. 


This high protective tariff of about 2 cents per pound enables 
the “sugar trust” not only to build up an oppressive monopoly 
of the refining business, but it makes it possible for this trust to 
declare tremendous dividends, besides accumulating an enor; 
mous surplus, not to mention the munificent contributions to 
the Republican party, which now in return so generously looks 
after its welfare. The “sugar trust” is now accused of cheat- 
ing the Government out of something like $6,624,000 by using 
“ doctored ”’ scales, which are necessary as an offset for the pro- 
portion of white sand used. However, the Republican party 
does not mind this little incident, for the “ sugar trust” is not 
the first trust to beat, cheat, and plunder our Government. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

By the retention in this bill of the high duty upon sugar, as 
well as upon all other necessities of life enumerated therein, 
you virtually license these criminal trusts and monopolies to 
continue robbing the people. The arguments advanced for the 
retention of the duty upon sugar are absolutely false and ab- 
surd. Labor will not be benefited, for the bulk of the sugar 
which is being consumed in this country is imported, and the 
sugar beets grown in the Western States are being chiefly culti- 
vated by cheap Japanese and Chinese labor. It must also be 
taken into consideration that the beét-sugar factories operate 
only about one hundred days in the year, and the wages earned 
during that time will not support the workingmen and their 
families for a whole year. In additien, I wish to state that 
all the independent sugar refiners are in favor of a 50 per cent 
reduction upon sugar, and I maintain that sugar should be free 
of any duty whatsoever, so that it could be sold for about 3 
cents per pound, thus effecting a saving of about $10 per year 
to every family in the United States. 

The next article I wish to take up, Mr. Chairman, is chicory. 
It is essentially used by the very poorest class of people as a 
substitute for coffee. It is an article which we can not produce 
here, for its process is a secret. Many attempts have been made 
to manufacture it here, but as yet none have proved successful. 
Only the poorest of people use chicory, because they find it im- 
possible to buy coffee, and under this bill you propose to raise 
the duty from 23 to 5 cents per pound, a duty which is pro- 
hibitive and obnoxious, and which only intensifies the poverty 
which these people must endure. I have been unable to discover 
what interests are being protected by a duty upon chicory, but I 
ean plainly see how an additional hardship will be imposed 
thereunder upon the poor. 

Tea is a beverage very common in nearly every household, 
and it is not grown in this country, and consequently is an 
imported commodity. By imposing an outrageously exorbitant 
tax of 8 and 9 cents per pound you are debarring many families 
from the use of it, as this tax will increase the price to the con 
sumer about 15 cents per pound more than he now pays. 

Spices have not escaped the vigilance of the committee, and 
again, in your extreme desire to benefit the people, you have 
taxed these necessities 30 per cent. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that instead of revising the tariff 
downward you are revising it upward, and especially so upon all 
necessities of life. Coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, chicory, and 
spices are permitted to come into this country free of duty un- 
der the present Dingley tariff law, but now you are imposing 
a duty upon these commodities ranging from 30 to 60 per cent. 
You are increasing the duty upon all fruits, such as apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, oranges, and lemons. You are placing a 
duty upon flour, corn meal, and buckwheat. You tax milk 2 
cents per gallon and cream 5 cents per gallon. You tax butter 
and cheese 6 cents per pound. You tax beans, peas, and 
all cereals. You tax vegetables 25 per cent and upward, in- 
eluding cabbage and pickles. You even tax garlic, onions, and 
potatoes 25 and 35 cents per bushel. Yes, you tax meats, hams, 
and bacon, ranging from 14 to 4 cents per pound, so that the 
“beef trust” will be protected, enabling it to make the people 
pay double price for every pound of meat and lard which they 
purchase. You tax fish, herring, and sardines 2} cents per can 
s0 as to protect the “ fish trust.” 

You tax poultry, dead and alive, from 3 cents to 5 cents per 
pound to protect “cold-storage combinations;” and even the 
“salt trust” secures protection im the form of a duty of 8 
eents to 12 cents per hundred pounds upon salt. You tax eggs 5 
eents per dozen, and dried eggs you rate at 15 cents per peund. 
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Even biscuits, bread, and wafers you see fit to tax 20 per cent. 
The duties which you impose upon all these eatables, I presume, 
is because you consider these commodities luxuries. The fa + 
is that you are not only taxing the poor man’s breakfast table. 
but his dinner and supper table as well. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

The bill proposes a terrific attack on imported toys of || 
sorts, and if it becomes a law it will make a “lean” Christ- 
mas so far as the sparkling delights of the children’s eyes ie 
concerned. For instance, glass balls, chains, and tinsel orn:- 
ments for the Christmas tree will be taxed under the new tariff 
up to 60 per cent of their value. Little cotton angels with ¢i|; 
wings will be weighted with a tariff of 45 per cent. Toy animals 
will be taxed the same as live ones. Thus, if a toy horse valued 
at about 30 cents will be imported, the duty collectible wil! be 
$30, the same as that upon a live thoroughbred horse. Tiny kid 
gloves for dolls’ hands are taxed at the same rate as gloves for 
live, grown-up people, and dolly’s stockings will carry a tariff 
of 85 per cent. That is tariff reform “ upward” with a venze- 
ance. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, let us see what you are doing with the tariff upon arti 
cles which we wear. You tax wool and all woolens from 75 to 
300 per cent, forcing the American people to wear cotton or 
cheap woolen clothes. Under the present Dingley tariff we are 
forced to pay all-wool prices for garments which practica!|y 
are all cotton, the slight admixture of wool in the better grades 
being composed of old rags pieked to pieces and known to the 
trade as “shoddy.” A suit of clothing made entirely of a good 
grade of wool is nearly as scarce as a blue diamond. It is not 
by choice but by tariff legislation that the clothing manufzc- 
turers have been forced to make imitation goods. 

If cloth were made entirely of the best grade of wool, it 
would not be sold, for the consumer would faint at the price 
it would be necessary to charge. The poor people of this coun- 
try have been denied the use and wear of warm and durable 
clothing by the Dingley tariff for over ten years. The Dingley 
tariff says that the poor people of this country shall not be we'll 
clothed, as regards warmth and durability. The wool out of 
which the durable and warm clothing of the poor people of 
Europe is made is prohibited from entering this country by 
tariff duties ranging from 225 to 735 per cent. Let me ask, for 
whose benefit do you place such a high tariff on wool and 
woolen goods? Is it im the interest of the wage-earner, or is it 
in the interests of the * sheep-raisers’ combine” and the “ beef 
trust?” To my mind it is evident that the resulting benetit 
of this excessively high duty upon wool and woolen goods will 
only benefit these trusts. You are increasing the duty upon 
cotton yarn goods, which we can not manufacture here, 1 cent 
a yard; upon oilcloths, which are chiefly used by the poor, you 
impose a tax of 20 per cent; upon stockings, hose, and half hose 
you add an increase to the present duty of about 50 per cent, 
which will put the duty to about 80 per cent, but only upon 
such goods which the poor people purchase. However, you 
see to it that the duty is not increased upon silk stockings, })0se, 
and half hose, which cost from $1 upward per pair, such as 
are worn by the rich people; you are satisfied to let the duty 
upon such fancy hosiery remain the same. 

Last November the National Association of Hosiery and U»- 
derwear Manufacturers presented a demand to the Ways and 
Means Committee, in the form of a petition, regarding the in- 
crease of the duties upon ordinary cotton stockings for women 
and children and upon half hose for men, and every demand 
which was made by them was acceded to by the committee. | 
desire to insert a schedule of the specific duties under the prcs- 
ent law and under this bill, which, in addition to a 15 per cent 
ad valorem duty under each, are as follows: 


Duty per doze 
pairs. 
Value per dozen pairs. - 
Dingiey | Payne 

bill. bill. 
$0.70 
1.00 
1.50 


This association placed before the committee figures to slow 
that the cost of production in American mills was much higher 
than at Chemnitz, Germany, from which place some stockings 
are imported into the United States. These figures, howeve', 
were false, according to the figures of the association itse!!. 
During the year 1907, hosiery to the value of $50,000,000 w:s 
manufactured in this country, while in the same period the i 










































































ports aggregated only $7,000,000. Marshall Field & Co. the 
largest concern of its kind in the world, say of hosiery makers 
and prices: 


The little competition American manufacturers are ¢ to-day is 
only a healthy pon my and helps to keep domestic prices in bounds. 


It is evident that the manufacturers are getting all, if not 
more, protection than is needed. 

I shall read to you, Mr. Chairman, a very interesting letter 
which I received from the firm of Carson Pirie Scott & Co., of 
Chieago, which, I believe, is the third largest establishment 
of its kind in this country. The letter is strictly to the point: 


Carson Prnis Scort & Co., 
Chicage, March 30, 1909. 
Hon. ApotPH J. Saparu, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sim: With such a general protest to Congress against the 
hosiery and glove schedules of the Payne bill as is in evidence at this 
time, it may seem superfluous for us to urge your influence inst the 
adoption of paragraphs Nos. 326, 450, and 451, which in their present 
form would work a gross injustice to the workingmen or ordinary wage- 
earners, upon whom the burden of living expenses is already too great. 
While it makes little or no difference to us what kind of goods we sell, 
we are unalterably opposed to ‘a tariff calculated to benefit only a group 
of manufacturers who already enjoy ample protection and to the propo- 
sition of increasing the duty on hosiery and gloves in inverse ratio to 
the ability of the consumers to pay higher prices. Among all the re- 
monstrances we have seen against the proposed increase on cotton 
hosiery and gloves there is none too extreme for us to indorse. There 
are other objectionable features to the Payne bill, such as paragraph 
No. 321 (last clause), which provides for 1 cent a square yard added 
duty on all mercerized goods. Also provisional clause of paragraph No. 
427, which provides that toys in imitation or miniature of, or bearing 
the same name as an article subject to a higher duty, shall be charged 
the same duty as the latter, which would make a 25-cent toy in many 
cases cost $30 or more to import. 

We earnestly ask you to give this very general protest your serious 
consideration. 

Yours, very truly, Carson Prriz Scorr & Co. 


Now, let us look into the tariff on gloves. For the interest 
and benefit of a few Republican friends who are manufacturers 
of gloves, you increase the duty upon gloves from $1 to $2.65 
per dozen pairs; but the greatest increase—130 per cent—is 
placed upon the cheapest kind, which the average person buys. 
Right here I wish to read a letter from one of the country’s 
most prominent merchants, who, by the way, is a lifelong Re- 
publican, Mr. John V. Farwell. His letter is dated February 15, 
1909, and therein he states as follows: 


JouHN V. FARWELL COMPANY, 
icago, February 15, 1909. 
Hon. A. J. Sanatn, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: There has been a strong movement on the part of the 
glove manufacturers, led by Mr. Littauer, ef Gloversville, to have the 
tariff on skin gloves raised to an enormous degree. The — of 
the proposed change in rates looks innocent enough; but when it is 
figured out, the percentage is not only enormous, but even ridiculous. 


He must have known what would transpire and what the 
bill would provide, even before we had a chance to ascertain 
what the schedule on gloves would call for. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 


We have signed a r to the Ways and Means Committee giving 
the facts in regard to this; and I write this letter simply to call your 
attention personally to it, feeling sure that you will see that no such 
injustice is perpetrated on the American people. There is no necessity 
whatever for any increase or change in this particular schedule—at 
least, that is our judgment. 

Yours, very truly, Joun V. FARWELL, Treasurer. 


This morning I received the following telegram from the 
Chicago Tribune, which is one of the leading Republican news- 
papers in this country, with an enormous circulation : 

CHicaco, ILL., April 2, 2909. 
Hon. A. J. Sapats, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Nearly 200,000 men and women haye signed the following petition 
in the last two days: 


“To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 

“We, the undersigned, emphatical! igre against the duties to be 
assessed under the new tariff bill, H. R. 1438, known as the ‘ Payne 
bill,” on articles of wearing apparel, particularly leather gloves and 
cotton hosiery. The burdens these increases will place u the women 
of the country, especially those who can least afford to bear them, are 
unjust and unwise. We therefore petition you to enact, by amend- 
a re at least not higher than those now prevailing under the 

D ey KW 

The Tribune would be under many obligations if you would telegraph 
at our expense, if— 

1. You are in favor of separate record votes on the various sections 
covering the articles on which protest is raised. 

2. If you are in favor of rates on these articles at least not higher 
than those im by the Dingley tariff. 

3. If you aid the protestants of your State in securing what they 
believe to be justice. 

Tue Cuicaco Tripunz. 


I answered “ Yes.” I am in favor of a separate record vote 
upon these articles and all other articles in which the people of 
this country are interested. {Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, will you give the Members the chance, 
80 that we can by our votes give the people what they ask for? 
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Mr. Chairman, I will venture to say that if you will pass this 


bill in its present form the people will be obliged to, and I hope 
that they will, handle you and your party “without gloves.” 


[Appiause.] 


The articles to which I have called your attention are not 


all upon which the duty has been increased. You have in- 
creased the duty on quilts and blankets of ordinary quality 60 
per cent. Why, you are not even overlooking threads, shoe 
strings, needles, and pins, all of which you have taxed. In fact, 
there is nothing of any value that the people eat or wear that 
I can find that you have not taxed, thereby placing the Ameri- 
can people at the mercy of these unscrupulous trusts and com- 
binations. And all this, notwithstanding your anteelection 
pledges and promises. 


You contend that you have made a revision and that you 
have made some reductions. Now, let us see what these reduc- 
tions are. You placed hides upon the free list, but people 
neither eat nor wear hides. Hides are used in the manufac- 
ture of shoes, harnesses, and beltings, and so forth, but you did 
not take off the duty upon any of these articles, so I doubt if the 
consumer will be benefited. You claim that you have reduced 
the duty upon lumber. Well, let us see if you really have done 
so. If you will take the pains to read the little “ joker” in the 
lumber schedule, you will possibly find yourself amazed that 
there is no reduction upon lumber; but even if it were reduced, 
will it be of material benefit to the great mass of American 
people? Statistics shew that only a small percentage of wage- 
earners own their own homes, and that the great majority can 
not build their own homes, for they are doing well under this 
Republican prosperity if they manage to earn enough to pro- 
vide for the most needful necessaries of life, and there are 
thousands who are unable to do that much. 

And so that I shall not be accused of overlooking any reduc- 
tions which you have made, I shall give you all that would be 
of interest to this House. I find that you have, in the interest 
of the American laboring man, for whom you have shown such 
great solicitude, but who, by the way, has been out of employ- 
ment for nearly two years and is unable to provide food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for his family, reduced the tariff upon marbie, 
granite, and onyx, so that when building his mansion these 
articles will save him 10 cents per square foot. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] You have also reduced the tariff upon 
stained and decorated plate glass which is used so much in all 
of the beautiful and magnificently furnished homes which our 
laboring men have erected for themselves and their families; 
but you have omitted to reduce the tariff upon plain and ordi- 
nary glass. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, yes, you 
have reduced gunpowder 2 cents per pound, but this reduction 
does not apply to powder which is used in our navy, for the 
“powder trust” will not let you take off the duty upon that, 
else how could this “ patriotic” trust continue to plunder our 
Government of thousands of dollars annually by charging it 20 
cents more than the market value per pound? The reduction is 
only made upon gunpowder which is “used for sporting pur- 
poses only.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, what a 
blessing this reduction will bring to the American people. Well, 
these are about the only articles upon which you have reduced 
the tariff. But I wish to be honest with you, gentlemen, you 
have retained some “ real necessities of life” upon the free list 
for the sole benefit of the American wage-earner. 

I shall now give you a list of them. First, you permit all 
rough diamonds and precious stones to come in free. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Why, of course, diamonds and pre- 
cious stomes are necessary, and it is absolutely essential that 


| the workingman should have a diamond in his shirt bosom and 


a diamond ring on his finger. How could he get along without 
these? And the poor working girl? How could she go to the 
shop or the factory where she earns from $5 to $8 per week un- 
less she would have nice diamond earrings and a few diamond 


| pins? Therefore, you are putting upon the free list really some 


of the real “necessities of life.” [Applause.] Of course the 
imitation stones and jewelry that the wealthy buy you tax 60 
per cent. Yes; you have also in the interest of the people re- 
duced the tariff, or, rather, put upon the free list all undressed 
furs. In addition to such necessities of life which I have men- 
tioned you put upon the free list fossils, amber, and “ mere 
sham ”—I mean meerschaum—joss sticks, horns, human hair, 
and human teeth. The people will need the latter article, be- 
cause they will grind their teeth very hard if you pass this 
measure. [Laughter.] Having the interest of the wage-earner 
at heart, you also place upon the free list shellfish and turtles, 
thinking perhaps that he indulges in delicacies at late dinners 
[laughter], stuffed birds, broken belis, and all punk. No doubt 
it will be a blessing deeply appreciated by the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You have also placed upon 
the free list works of art in existence twenty years or over prior 
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to their importation. Oh, how grateful will every housewife 
be, for when she is out in Europe on her summer vacation she 
can buy rare oil paintings and have them come in free of duty, 
thereby saving from $25 to $500 on every picture or save the 
worry that smuggling causes. 

Mr. Chairman, can it be possible that this committee, in ex- 
uberance of their benevolence and charity toward our million- 
aires, have forgotten that the great majority of the people are 
struggling for mere existence, and that upon these struggling 
people the whole burden of taxation is being shifted, and that 
the unrighteous benefits are reaped by the wealthy? 

The country is aroused. Gentlemen, the time, I believe, has 
come when even you benevolent Republicans must yield to the 
demands for justice and equality for the people who are the 
rightful masters. The American workingman should be treated 
honestly and fairly, for it is his work which brings about the 
development of our vast natural resources and the production 
of the entire wealth of the United States, 

A few days ago the gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. BovuTet1], 
from Washington [Mr. CusHmMan], from West Virginia [Mr. 
GAINES], and some others, stated upon the floor of this House 
that the increased tariff upon articles which are necessities of 
life will not be an additional burden on the consumer, and that 
a reduction on these commodities will not reduce the price for 
the consumer, because the merchants and middlemen are the 
ones responsible for high and exorbitant prices. This I abso- 
lutely deny, and if these gentlemen would be better posted upon 
the commercial conditions of this country I am satisfied that 
they would not have made this charge. The truth of the matter 
is this, Mr. Chairman, that the wholesalers, and especially the 
retailers, are completely at the mercy of the “ powerful manufac- 
turers’ combinations ” which not only fix the prices of every com- 
modity all over the country, but in a majority of instances fix 
the prices at which merchandise must be retailed. Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to add, in this connection, for the information of these 
gentlemen, that outside of some few of the largest mail-order 
houses and department stores, the retail merchants have had a 
greater struggle for existence during the past few years than 
ever before; and unless you pass some legislation which will 
effectively restrict the trusts and combinations, they will be 
forced within a short time to close the doors of their establish- 
ments, 

Mr. Chairman, the excuses which you are making to justify 
refusal to give the people the relief you pledged are mighty 
lame and will not be accepted by them. Listen to what they 
have to say. I will read to you one of the many letters which 
I am receiving from lifelong Republicans: 











































































































































































W. F. Cuitps & Co., 
GroceRY COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND BROKERS, 
Chicago, IU., March 31, 1909. 
Hon. ApOoLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Allow me to write you in regard to the tariff bill now 
before the House of Representatives. 
I am an ordinary consumer, but as one of the many I want to protest 
against the provisions of the bill proposed. 
I am not a tariff expert and do not presume to offer specific sugges- 
tions on a complicated question like this; but if the law to be enacted 
; does not bring about lower prices in the necessities of life, and if the 
‘ revision is not a genuine revision in the direction promised by the Re- 
publican party, I frankly say that although I have voted consistently 
the Republican ticket for over fifteen years, I will certainly throw what 
; influence I have and will work in favor of a change of administration 
d that will give the people of this country what they need, what they are 
entitled to, and what they have been promised, 
Not only this, but I can name 25 men of my acquaintance, with whom 
I come frequently in contact, who feel as sey on the subject as I 
do, and who expect and who will be satisfied with nothing less than 
such a genuine tariff revision. I am, sir, 
W. F. Curnps. 


e Very truly, yours, 
The pledges which your party has given should be carried 
out. The American people demand relief. They are asking and 
justly demanding the revision of the tariff, and it is for this 


fas purpose alone thai this extraordinary session is called. If you 
4 ] pass this bill, with all its “jokers” and iniquities, the people 
ol will have good reason to believe that the Republican party, now 
oo in power, is guilty, as charged in the newspapers of the country 
fe and elsewhere; that it is controlled by trusts, monopolies, and 


special interests, which it is ever ready to serve, to the manifest 
detriment of the common people. 

I maintain that a high tariff will always breed trusts and 
monopolies, efface commercial competition, and retard the prog- 
ress of the country, because it deprives us of the markets of the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no cause to fear competition; we can 
safely compete with the entire world. Let all the raw material 
and necessities of life come in free, and open our doors to the 
world, and the world in turn will open its doors to us; and with 
our American spirit, push, ability, foresight, and energy, coupled 
with the country’s vast natural resources, we will within a few 
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years control the markets of the world. 
Democratic side.] If we adopt a policy along this line, we ean 
within a short time drive out England, France, Spain, and even 
Germany from the markets of the American Republics, as we}! 
as Mexico. 
$100,000,000 per year, which would enable us to start the my- 


on the Democratic side.] 
tect a few thousand “ Londonized” and “ Parisianized ” “ tryst 
barons,” who spend their winters in extravagant luxury in Flor- 





[Applause on the 


We can thereby increase our exports by at least 


chinery in our idle and deserted shops and factories, and bring 


about a demand for labor, which means an increase in wages, 
and work would be had for thousands and thousands of unem- 


ployed workingmen throughout the country, and contentment 
would reign in every American home and fireside. [Applause 
Would not this be better than to pro- 


ida and California and their summers in Europe, and retury 
in the fall to collect their “booty” [applause]; whose sons 


spend their days in idleness, and the nights in shocking (e- 
bauchery ; whose daughters are in hot pursuit of some degener- 
ate and impoverished scion of nobility in order to secure a title 
and the inevitable divorce. 


[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, your pleas for the American workingman are 
ridiculous and absurd, especially so when you cry that a reduc- 
tion of the tariff would force him to compete with foreign 
labor. It is well known to you that, with the exception of 
Asiatic labor, the American laborer is the poorest paid in the 
world, in proportion to his efficiency, as it is recognized that he 
turns out twice as much work as any other laborer. This, 
however, is not due alone to the improved and highly advanced 
machinery, coupled with his endurance and skill, but due in a 
large measure to the “ driving system” of the bosses. Do you 
not know that thousands of our laboring men are leaving this 
country for Canada, Mexico, and other American republics, 
where they receive higher wages than here, as is shown by the 
able and honest report of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] upon the wood pulp and paper industry? 

Do you not know that the American laboring man secures less 
in necessaries of iife for a day’s work than the laborer in any 
other country? If you do not know, look at the statistics, which 
will show you how the prices of necessaries of life have been iu- 
creasing in this country 49 per cent within the last ten years, 
and compare them with his earnings, and then see how many 
pounds of meat and potatoes, or anything else you choose, hie 
ean secure with his earnings of one day’s hard toil. 

The claim that the high tariff protects the American toiler is 
erroneous, for it protects the trust and trust products only. The 
gentlemen from Alabama [Mr,. Burnett], from Mississippi | Mr. 
Byrp], and others upon your side of the House have shown in 
their arguments that the high protective tariff increases the 
cost of living but does not increase the wages of the working- 
man; and this because we permit all labor, with the exceptiou 
of Asiatic labor, to come in free, which competes with American 
labor. 

I agree with these gentlemen upon the proposition in the main. 
but I can prove that free labor, other than Asiatic, is not cet- 
rimental to American labor, because the wages paid in the sec- 
tions of the country where the immigrants settle are much 
higher than anywhere else. We should permit all raw material 
to come into this country free of duty, which will stimulate 
our trade and commerce and will give employment to all. Be- 
sides, this country will be in a position to compete with the 
entire world. Yes; we will be able to undersell the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the theory upon which you are proceeding to 
raise revenue is erroneous. You will find that you will fall 
short many millions of dollars in your estimate, because the ex- 
traordinary increases which you propose will stop importation, 
the result being the ultimate loss of revenue. However. Mr. 
Chairman, I doubt very much if you have ability to draft any 
bill which, if enacted into law, will give you enough revenue to 
meet the extravagant expenditures. What you should do, and 
what the people will force you to do, is to economize. I siy, 
stop the extravagant appropriations; stop the raids on the Iu)- 
lic Treasury, and keep within reasonable bounds and limits. lo 
not increase the appropriations $50,000,000 yearly, but reduce 
them. Stop the increasing expenditures of the army and navy, 
which are now five times greater than what they were twenty 
years ago; stop passing thousands of special pension bills, es- 
pecially for people who are neither entitled to nor in need of 
pensions. I am satisfied that if a proper investigation would be 
had the pension appropriations would be reduced from the enor- 
mous sum of $160,000,000 to one-half of that figure. Stop the 
creation of new ranks in the nayal and military service. Sto) 
salary “grabbing.” Stop the plunder that is going on at tle 
Panama Canal. Do net use the Government post-office a5 ° 
political asylum, but place it upon a business basis and stop tle 
deficit there. Stop filling every nook and corner of government 
buildings with your political henchmen. 
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Give the Philippine Islands their independence; they cost this 
country ever $40,000,000 annually, and we receive absolutely no 
penefit from them. If you take these matters earnestly into 
consideration, you will have no trouble in passing a revenue bill 
that will be approved, instead of being condemned, by the people. 
Your last appropriation bill carried $1,044,000,000; divided, it 
means a tax upon every man, woman, and child aggregating 
about $12.20; six persons to a family means $73.20 each year. 
Add to this extortion, made possible by the high tariff, and you 
easily equal the foregoing sum. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, each 
American family under a Republican administration is taxed 
annually to the tume of about $146.40. How much longer do 
you believe the people will stand for this? 

Mr. Chairman, the American people further demand that you 
tax those that can afford it, in place of those that can not afford 
it. They demand that you reduce the tariff upen raw materia]s 
and necessities of life and increase the duties upon luxuries. 
Do not tax the poor for the interest and benefit of the rich; 
equalize the taxes; tax the rich in proportion to their wealth. 
Pass a proper law which will provide for an income and in- 
heritance tax; impose a fair tax on corporation dividends, on 
stocks and bonds of a commercial nature, and you will not be 
obliged in times of peace to tax the people to death. [Loud and 
continued applause. ] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or RepresenTatives, 


Friday, Fuly 9, 1909, 

On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BOEHNE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We see here a spectacle at the seat of govern- 
ment, where the representatives of the American people are as- 
sembled for the purpese of enacting a tariff law, which, were it 
not so serious a matter, could be truthfully termed “ ridiculous.” 
We have often and persistently been told that protection is a 
national policy and that the policy of protection is for the 
greatest and best interests of the American people. 

The manner in which the present tariff bill is framed is abso- 
lutely a method of trade and barter between New England, the 
extreme Western and the extreme Southern States. The great 
Middle West and the masses of the consumers of the whole 
country are entirely and absolutely ignored. 

The party leader in the Senate, hailing from the smallest 
State in the Union, and his faithful cohorts in the Senate and 
House have already wou. The present leaders ef the Repub- 
lican party have so distributed the protection sweets by the 
method and policy of “I will tickle you if you will in return 
tickle me” as to insure the support of the majority for them. 

New England, with allies from the extreme Western and 
Southern States and a sprinkling from other sections, has 
combined against the great Middle West and the consunier in 
general. The basis of the agreement being swapping tariff 
fav there is no thought of whether the tariff bill is good 
for the Nation as a whole, though, of course, some people yet 
honestly believe and many have been made to believe by peli- 
ticians and ultraprotectionist newspapers and publications that 
to tax one section for the benefit of another section, or the tax- 
ing of the consumers who always constitute the great masses of 
the people for the benefit of the few, is beneficial for the 
Nation. 

I believe the time is near af hand when the great masses of 
the American people will come to a true realization of existing 
conditions and rise in their wrath with their suffrage against 
the powers that be to-day, by whom they have been duped; who 
have beem doing the bidding for the protected interests of the 
country which, under the special privileges granted to them, 
have been able to form the many trusts and combinations that 
are to-day e ng the very safety of this Republic. And 
the worst part of it is, that all of this has been accomplished 
under the clever but deceitful guise of protecting American 
labor and fostering infant home industries. 

‘The truth is that but a very small fraction of the tariff 
tribute levied upon the American people goes to American labor. 
No one—I certainly do not—objects to the protection of American 


labor agaimst the cheap European labor, but the Ameriean 
laborer does not get it from a high protective tariff. The high- 
est protected industries in this country do not pay labor one cent 
more than labor organizations, and the supply and demand of 
labor will obtain for the American laborer. Furthermore, sta- 
tistics show that the highest protected industries pay the lowest 
rate of wages. 

Sueh, then, is the true situation of the nationalism of protection. 
The matter of tariff is brought down to a purely sectional basis. 
A section of the country wants high protection on its products, 
and to get it is willing to make concessions to another section 
that wants high protection on its products. The bargain is made; 
each gets what it wants, but the people as a whole are forgot- 
ten and not taken into consideration at all. What astounds 
me most is how some of the Representatives from the different 
States succumb to the demands of the few of their constituents 
who are to be benefited, and forget the great masses of their 
constituents who will in the end help to pay the expense te en- 
rich the few. 

Under the present system the tariff laws are brought through 
Congress by the exchange of tariff favors. The common people, 
who have nothing wherewith to buy such favors, get nothing. 
It is simply their privilege to pay taxes for the benefit of New 
England and some of the privileged few of the far West and 
extreme Southern States, and they are expected to do this with- 
out a protest. 

Washington is full of lobbyists representing the protected in- 
dustries, who are buttonholing and pleading with Senators and 
Representatives on behalf of their selfish interests. Many of 
these lobbyists have been in Washington for months and some 
are always here. These fellows have been appearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, giving evidenee in their own behalf. 
Some of the evidence given by them before these committees 
has been characterized by Members of the House, as well as of 
the Senate, as willful misrepresentations and falsifications, yet 
upon this evidence the high priests of protection base their pro- 
eedure. The great mass of consumers of this country are not 
in a position, nor have they the opportunity, to appear before 
these powerful committees. 

These powerful committees, as at present constituted, have a 
majority of high-protection advocates on them, whose past and 
present actions ought to be convincing proof that justice will 
not be meted out to the masses. 

In my humble but honest opinion, in order to obtain relief 
from present oppressive and unfair conditions, it will become 
absolutely necessary for all of the people of this Nation who still 
believe in government of, for, and by the people to overthrow 
the present régime and substitute for that a régime that will 
faithfully and truly represent the welfare of all the people, and 
this representation need not consist totally of members of either 
the Republican or Demoeratic parties, because we have mis- 
representation in both parties; but to the credit of the Demo- 
eratic Members of the House and Senate it must be said that, 
with a few exceptions, they have stood steadfastly for, and have 
yoted for, the interests of the greatest number while the present 
vital tariff question has been under consideration. 

The present Republican tariff making is arraying class against 
elass, section against section, and is placing our Nation im a 
commercially hostile attitude to all the rest of the world, and 
all this results from blindly following a policy which has been 
eloquently described by campaign orators as the savior of na- 
tionalism. All over this, our land of plenty, and in a time of 
profound peace, are men, women, and children who are at this 
very moment struggling with adversity and poverty. They 
already pay taxes on everything they use; yea, on clothing the 
tax is probabl¥ 100 per cent, the greater part of which goes 
into the pockets of those who already have great and undue 
advantages. In all of these cases of high taxes on the necessi- 
ties of life there is a really national question involved, namely, 
the well-being of the average man and woman in every corner 
of this land. 

Senators and Representatives who ought to have a true con- 
ception of justice to all men must, or at least should, see the 
very great danger of burdening the people with these monstrous 
taxes on the necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter—but 
it seems these serious and vital questions receive no consid- 
eration by those who are the real power in the Congress of the 
United States to-day. Part of the blame must also be given 
to those who blindly follow their party when an injustice is 
proposed by the party leaders. . 

I have neither respect nor sympathy for demagogism, and 
such can not truthfully be charged when the assertion is made 
that legislation in the last decade has been persistently in favor 
of those who already possess undue advantages and against 
those who need relief from the heavy burdens they already bear. 
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The more I study the present tariff bill and the more re- 
searches I make into the different schedules, the more unjust 
and damnable it appears to me. I can not comprehend how 
unbiased, disinterested, liberty-loving, patriotic American 
citizens can defend such an outrageous measure, the title of 
which ought to be changed to “A bill to legalize robbing the 
American consumer.” Love o2 justice and fair play compels 
me to say that from my point of view our present system of 
high tariff and the system of high protection as advocated and 
administered by the party in power to-day, and which is pro- 
posed to be continued by that party, is in the interest of the 
few and an outrage upon the masses, and therefore is entitled 
to severe condemnation. 

I can not understand how a Representative in Congress can 
take the position of giving support to a high protective and pro- 
hibitive tariff for the purpose of giving unjust protection to 
certain industries that may be located in his district, and who 
constitute but a small proportion of those he represents, and 
ignoring the great majority who constitute the consuming class, 
not only in the respective districts but in the State and country 
at large. Personally I do not look upon such a course with 
favor. While I have been sent here by one of the best dis- 
tricts in the best State in the Union and am representing a 
people whose patriotism and sense of justice is second to none 
in the world, and whom I expect to represent in this Congress 
to the best of my ability, yet I have regard for and must respect 
the interests of the whole country. So long as the-interests 
of the district I represent do not absolutely conflict with the 
best interests of the country and all the people, I shall seek 
recognition for the district; but if at any time it should become 
apparent that the interests of the district were at variance with 
the best interests of the country at large, I should most cer- 
tainly cast my vote and influence toward securing that which 
would be for the best interest of the entire country. 

As long as I have the commission from the quarter of a 
million people of the first district of Indiana I shall endeavor 
to stand firmly and unequivocally with my vote and influence 
for that great, and to me sacred, doctrine, “ Equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none.” I believe in these principles 


and stand ready at all times to return my commission to the 
people of my district rather than to depart from or violate them. 
Mr. Speaker, I do not look with any degree of favor upon the 


proposed corporation tax, because it is not a just and equitable 
measure. The proposed tax will not reach those that ought 
to be reached and, in my opinion, the measure would never 
have been suggested by the administration had it not been 
driven to it in order to head off a real and just income-tax 
measure, such as was proposed by Senators BaiLey and Cum- 
MINS. 

I am strongly in favor of an income tax, because I believe 
that property and wealth should bear their just and fair pro- 
portion of the burdens of this Government. 

I believe that every system of taxation should have a supple- 
mentary system taxing the property and wealth of the country 
for the purpose of causing the great interests of the Nation 
to assume their equitable share of the burden of maintaining 
a Government from which, unquestionably, they receive great 
benefit. I regard all taxation as a necessary evil and a burden; 
but we all know that it is necessary for the Government to 
raise large sums of money to conduct its administration. In 
my opinion a large part of that money ought to be raised by 
an income tax on the bountiful incomes of prosperous people 
rather than by a high tariff which takes it from the backs and 
appetites of people who, when doing their best, are doing none 
too well. In my opinion no wiser nor more just method of 
taxation can be devised than a graduated income tax. 

I am in favor of exempting all incomes that are less than 

5,000 per year. If a man’s income exceeds the sum of $5,000 
per year, surely he should not be unwilling to contribute a small 
tax toward defraying the expense of the Government that pro- 
tects the property that assures him that income. 

It is claimed that an income tax is inquisitorial and that an 
effort to collect it will produce a generation of liars and falsi- 
fiers. I am not willing to believe this accusation against the 
American people. Because some people will make false returns 
of their taxables is no valid justification for the statement that 
the great majority of our citizens would become dishonest 
through the operation of an income-tax law any more than by 
the operation of any other form of taxation. 

At any rate, under the provisions of the proposed law no man 
whose income is below $5,000 per year would or could be 
tempted to falsify his statement of taxables. The total indi- 
vidual income of 85 per cent of the people of this country is 
less than $5,000 per year, and this great majority of our people 
could therefore, in no event, be tempted to falsify their tax 


lists. I am not willing now, nor will I ever be willing, to be- ° 


i 


lieve that the majority of the rich and well-to-do of this coun- 
try would falsify their schedules for the purpose of evading ay 
income tax. 

This great question will have to be met, and at a time not 
far distant. Public opinion has already crystallized to such an 
extent that even the sedate Senate of the United States, which 
numbers among its members many millionaires and others who 
represent the moneyed interests of this country, is beginning 
to feel the power of public sentiment upon this very vita] 
question. . 

The question of a tax upon incomes is by no means a new 
one. Some of our ablest statesmen favored the plan many 
years ago. In an address delivered in 1871, Senator John Sher- 
man, one of the ablest and most conservative statesmen of the 
last half century, in referring to a tax upon incomes, said: 


They have declared it to be invidious. Well, sir, all taxes are invidi- 
ous. hey say that it is inquisitorial. Well, sir, there never was a 
tax in the world that was not inquisitorial, the least inquisitorial of 
all is the income tax. There never was so just a tax levied as the 
income tax. There is no Apootion that can u against the in- 
come tax that I can not point to in every tax. riters on political 
economy as well as our own sentiments of what is just and right teach 
us that a man ought to pay taxes according to his income. 

The following extract from a speech made by the late Sena- 
tor Morton, of Indiana, bears just as directly upon the question : 

State taxation in Indiana, and I undertake to say in every other 
State in the Union, has in it every inquisitorial feature that the in- 
come tax has. The income tax of all others is the most equitable 
because it is the truest measure of the productive property of the 
country. 

In a speech made at Chicago after he had retired from the 
Presidency, Generali Harrison demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that he favored this kind of legislation, although he was not 
at the time speaking on the income-tax question. He said: 

We live in a time of great agitation, of a war of clashing thoughts 
and interests. There is a feeling that some men are handicapped; that 
the race is sold; that the old and much-vaunted equality of oppor- 
tunity and of right has been submerged. More bitter and threatening 
things are being said and written against accumulated property and 
corporate power than ever before. t is said that more and more 
small men, small stores, and small factories are being thrown upon 
the shore as financial drift; that the pursuit of cheapness has reached 
a stage where only enormous combinations of capital doing an enor- 
mous business are sure of returns. 

The great middle class of our people has never failed to respond 
to the fire alarm, though they have only small properties at risk, and 
these not immediately threatened. But there is danger that they 
will lose their zeal as firemen if those in whose apartments the fire 
has been kindled do not pay their proportionate share of the cost of 
the fire department. 

The plea of business privacy has been driven too hard. If for 
mere statistical rposes we may ask the head of the family whether 
there are any idiots in his household and enforce an answer by court 
process, we may surely for revenue pur require a detailed list 
of his securities. The men who have wealth must not hide it from th: 
tax gatherer and flaunt it on the street. Such things breed a great 
discontent. All other men are hurt. They bear a disproportionate 
burden. A strong soldier will carry the knapsack of a crippled com- 
rade, but he will not permit a robust shirk to add so much as his tin 
cup to the burden. 

t want to emphasize, if I can, the thought that the preservation of 
the principle of a proportionate contribution, according to the true 
value of what each man has, to the = expenditures is essential 
to the maintainance of our free institutions and peace and good order 
in our communities. 

The utterances of these three great statesmen, which I have 
just quoted, were prophetic; for while there is little hope of 
their fulfillment so long as the leaders of the party in power 
will continue to deal in subterfuges like the corporation-tax 
measure proposed by the President and the Senate, there is, 
however, no doubt in my mind that eventually the clamor of 
the great masses of the people who are now burdened wit) « 
high protective tariff will become so universal and so insistent 
that subterfuges will be of no avail, and there will be placed 
in power those who will enact a constitutional income-tax law. 

The income tax is needed to correct the inequalities of fnter- 
nal-revenue taxes and the injustice in tariff rates. These !:(- 
ter taxes, too, are more burdensome to the poor than to the 
rich, for men do not consume in proportion to wealth or income. 

I do not share in the fear pointed out by those opposed to 
an income tax, that such a law would not run the gauntlet of 
the Supreme Court because, at.one time, a similar law ws 
declared unconstitutional by that body, for the great lez! 
minds of the country ‘to-day agree that a constitutional income- 
tax law can be written and enacted that will stand the test. 

Everybody who is familiar with past income-tax history, «0! 
especially with the facts in the test case before the United 
States Supreme Court some ten years ago when the income-(:\* 
law was declared unconstitutional, knows that the court w's 
almost evenly divided, and that finally the decision was handed 
down with a majority of only one justice of the nine sittine. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known and established fact that bot! 
sides of the test case, the plaintiff as well as the defendant, 
really wanted.a decision declaring the law unconstitutiona! : 
and had the Government or its representatives vigorously and 











earnestly contested the case, the decision might have been 
different. 

President Taft, whose legal ability is universally conceded 
and whose long judicial training entitles him to express sound 
legal doctrine, said, during the last campaign, that an income- 
tax law could and should be placed upon the statute books of 
which there would -be no doubt of its constitutionality. 

Now, after the people have placed him in power his attitude 
toward an income-tax law is quite different. While a candi- 
date for President, he favored an income tax, and thereby ex- 
pressed the universal sentiments of the masses of the people, 
whereas now as President he advocates a subterfuge, a so-called 
“corporation tax,” a measure that is favored by the very rich, 
whom under its provisions will not be reached. 

This corporation-tax scheme was devised by the President 
and the leaders of the party in power, and advanced for the 
sole purpose of delaying action on a real and just income. tax. 
When closely analyzed, the proposed tax on the net incomes of 
certain corporations is seen to be not only inéffective but inop- 
erative as well, unquestionably only a scheme to pacify or 
deceive the public for the present and with the intent of ulti- 
mately killing all income-tax legislation. 

When I first glanced over the Taft-Aldrich programme for a 
corporation tax, I was inclined to believe that it might serve a 
good purpose, but a more deliberate inspection of the idea 
proves its absolute worthlessness and ineffectiveness. The whole 
proposition is a sham. 


The Tariff. 
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HON. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The present special session of Congress was 
called to revise the tariff. To that duty we are bound by our 
platform pledge, by the addresses of President Taft, then our 
candidate, and by our own written and spoken words in every 
congressional district represented here by a Republican. 

During the campaign we asserted as distinctly as we asserted 
that tariff revision would be downward, honest, and genuine, 
that the new customs duties would produce revenues sufficient 
to provide the proportion of our income which has always come 
from such duties under Republican tariff laws. So far as our 
party is concerned, we promised no new form of taxation, nor 
did we urge as a reason for continuing us in power that we 
would levy any new tax. 

If any voted our ticket favoring new forms of taxation such 
as are being urged here, they voted for our candidates in spite of 
the well-known policy of the Republican party te defray the ex- 
penses of our Government from the revenues incident to a pro- 
tective tariff and from internal-revenue taxes levied on luxuries 
and articles requiring regulation in their use. No such voter 
will be misled if we now pass a tariff bill framed along pro- 
tective lines to preduce both protection and revenue, but con- 
taining no new form of taxation whatever. 

It is proposed to enact a new and additional tax of a char- 
acter utterly foreign to Republican platforms and precedents 
in times of peace. 

Adherence to and reiterations of certain political principles 
over a long term of years have brought to our party the honest, 
earnest, and loyal millions of voters who have so continuously 
given us supremacy. Some believe in all of our principles, some 
in part. To each voter who supports us because of belief in even 
one of our party principles we owe a duty not to depart from 
that principle; to do so breaks faith with him, and a party can 
ho more rightfully break faith than an individual can. And 


yet it is proposed that our party shall break faith with these 


millions of voters who believe in our oft-asserted principles 
of taxation and have voted with us because of them. 


Personally I believe in keeping faith, in preserving our party 
honor untarnished, and in sticking to old friends. Before we 
reverse our party position in so important a question as methods 
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of taxation, we must obtain a mandate from the people. We 
have never deceived them. Our party pledges have been kept 
and, making definite promises and asserting definite principles, 
we have usually retained the popular confidence. 

Our opponents have tried the experiment of breaking faith. 
Put into power in 1892 as the result of a campaign for free 
trade, they disappointed the country in performance and have 
not since been trusted with power. We ought rather to profit 
by their sad example than to follow it. Our duty in this special 
session is plain and imperative. It is to pass a tariff bill and 
adjourn. We shall be back in December, and if our bill shall 
not then be producing sufficient revenues it will then be time 
enough to consider what additional revenues we need and how 
to provide them. If our bill is successful and business revives, 
we shall need no further legislation. We confidently expect 
that it will be. 

With the greatest respect for the opinions, party loyalty, and 
patriotism of my fellow-Republicans who are urging the cor- 
poration tax, I desire to call attention to a few of its more ap- 
parent defects. 

It is unduly burdensome. To meet a conjectural deficiency, 
which if it exists can be but temporary, with an elaborate sys- 
tem of taxation of a permanent character imposes on the busi- 
ness of the country not only the new and unnecessary tax, but 
the unnecessary expense of installation and of operation. This 
is neither statesmanship nor business. 

It will not produce revenue when needed. If there is any de- 
ficiency in the current revenues, it will be in the next few 
months. Not a single dollar can be collected under the terms 
of this provision until June, 1910. 

It will not give corporation publicity, though it promises it. 
By the terms of section 6 no information concerning a corpora- 
tion can be made public except by express direction of the 
President of the United States. The lodging of this terrific 
power in any office is gravely unwise. 

It unjustly discriminates. The small stockholder in the large 
corporation pays his share of the tax; the large bondholder does 
not. The few large industrial corporations can shift their share 
of the tax onto the consumer, while the ordinary corporations 
must pay theirs from the profits due their own stockholders. 
The thousands of insurance companies and associations must 
pay the full 2 per cent tax on every dollar of receipts, less losses 
and the comparatively small salaries paid to the few officers, 
while the large industrial corporations pay only on that portion 
of the income remaining after the deduction of all operating 
cost, including labor. The holder of every insurance policy is 
affected, but not the holder of every bond, nor the preferred 
stockholder. Holding corporations, the facile instruments of 
monopoly, we are now told, shali pay nothing. 

In our State it is double taxation. That the right to do busi- 
ness as a corporation is a property right which can be taxed 
by the State admits of no doubt. Our State has imposed this 
tax both as an organization tax and as an annual tax 
on dividends. We have also enacted statutes tending yearly 
toward the better regulation of corporations. Nevertheless 
corporations organized in States having no annual tax pay 
no more than our already state-taxed corporations. 

Its constitutionality is doubtful. The distinction between 
the doctrines of the Spreckels case and that of Pollock v. Far- 
mers’ Loan and Trust Company is so finely drawn as to leave 
a tax of this character always in doubt until its constitution- 
ality has been passed upon by the Supreme Court. 

It is un-Republican and un-American. So far in the history 
of our party and of our Nation our National Government has 
not levied taxes in times of peace based on class distinctions, 
express or implied. 

Each citizen has participated in the support of the Govern- 
ment as he has used articles paying a duty or tax. This sys- 
tem we have consistently maintained, and generally with pop- 
ular approval, during our entire existence as a party. Our 
opponents have supported class taxation and have remained 
usually unsuccessful. It is idle to assert or assume that the 
people have trusted us blindly. On the contrary, we have been 
continued in power because of the confidence of the people in 
our policies and their lack of confidence in those of the Demo- 
cratic party. Why, then, should we follow the sweeping and 
emphatic indorsement of our policies of November last by the 
enactment into law of a provision denounced by us then, re- 
pudiated by the people then, and indorsed only in the platform 
of the defeated party? 

We are Republicans. Our aim has been to be just to both 
capital and labor, realizing that the mechanic or laborer of 
to-day may become, as thousands have, the employer and capi- 
talist of to-morrow. We have Striven, and striven successfully, 
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. to maintain conditions under which labor receives more of its 
own rewards than in any other country. As a party we have 
discouraged everything looking toward class distinctions. Our 
belief is in equality before the law for all. We are not haters 
of wealth honestly obtained nor envious detractors of success. 
Quick to redress wrongs by needed legislation, and by its en- 
forcement there has never been, until now, in any of our sug- 
gested policies the snarl of the lawless mob, the sneer of the 
envious, nor the whine of the unsuccessful. Our party is not 
a cave of Adullam. Its motto is progress, its methods lawful 
and orderly, its unswerving aim the best for the most of our 
people, its guide the Constitution as drawn by our fathers. 
Says Justice Field in the Income Tax case: 

Here I close my opinion. I could not say less in view of 
questions of such gra\t y that go down to the very foundation 
of the Government. If the provisions of the Constitution can 
be set aside by an act of Congress, where is the course of usurpa- 
tion to end? The present assault upon capital is but the begin- 
ning. It will be but the stepping-stone to others, larger and 
more sweeping, till our political contests will become a war of 
the poor against the rich, a war constantly growing in intensity 
and bitterness. “If the court sanctions the power of discrimin- 
ating taxation and nullifies the uniformity mandate of the Con- 
stitution,” as said by one who has been all his life a student 
of our institutions, “it will mark the hour when the sure 
decadence of our present Government will commence.” 

Do we as Republicans intend to enact such a tax at a special 
session of the Congress called for another purpose, without 
consideration by any committee of the House, with no oppor- 
tunity for either discussion or amendment, as a mere inci- 
dent to a tariff bill? If so, the sound judgment, the far-seeing 
statesmanship, the patriotic discrimination, the constructive 
ability which distinguish us as a party fail us now, as from a 
safe and approved course we steer into new seas marked only 
by the wrecks of other popular governments. Let us hope that 
before it is too late, before not only our party but our Nation 
takes this alarming step, sober judgment will prevail, sound 
reason assert itself, and this dangerous experiment be left 
untried. 


Tariff—The Salt Industry. 
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HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 
NEW YORK, 


Ok 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. Speaker: Permit me to say a few words in behalf of the 
salt interest of my district. Salt was discovered more than 
two hundred years ago on the shores of Onondaga Lake, and 
for more than one hundred years the people have been engaged 
in manufacturing it for use and for sale. It was the first large 
industry of Syracuse. Salina, now the first ward of our city, 
derived its name from this mineral. It was the cause of an in- 
dustrial city being started at that place. It was the salt busi- 
ness that caused Syracuse to prosper in its early days, and at 
present more than 300 people are employed in it, and a consid- 
erable amount of money is invested in the plants required in 
manufacturing and preparing salt for market. Formerly that 
business was very prosperous. I distinctly recollect when sey- 
eral hundred salt blocks in Syracuse and in the towns of Geddes 
and Salina, surrounding the upper end of Onondaga Lake, were 
going full blast in the manufacture of fine salt. An ordinary 
salt block then was worth about $10,000, the price of an aver- 
age farm, and it produced as much net profit as the average 
farm. 

At first, when the country was new and wood was abundant 
and cheap, it was used for fuel; and later on, when the forests 
were stripped and wood could not be obtained, coal was used. 
During that time the Syracuse district produced nearly all of 
the coarse or solar salt consumed in the country and a very 
large proportion of the fine salt, which was produced by the 
boiling process. More than 500,000,000 pounds were produced 
annually; now only about 140,000,000 pounds. When salt de- 
posits were discovered in western New York, in Michigan, and 
many other parts of the country, where, in some instances, it 
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was quarried, in others the brine was stronger, and in other 
places fuel was cheaper, the Syracuse manufacturers lost a very 
large part of their markets and business. 

The fine-salt business was the first to suffer, because fie} 
became too expensive; and one after another, year after year, 
use of the blocks was discontinued, and they were permitted 
to decay. Now there is not a salt block left, not one. They 
were driven out of business largely by competition and to some 
extent by tariff legislation. Since the boiling of salt ceaseg 
and the buildings rotted down and the kettles were broken up 
for old iron, the business of making salt by evaporation has 
continued. But it has ‘been languishing and losing ground 
from year to year, and it is now anything but prosperous. 
However, the salt yards were there and the salt covers and 
other appliances, and many of the owners continued to ruy 
them, and by the greatest economy and thrift they have been 
able to make a little income on their investment. 

Under the Dingley law the duty on salt in packages is 12 
cents per hundre+ pounds, in bulk 8 cents per hundred pounds. 
The same duties were continued in the Payne bill as it passed 
the House. But the Senate, by an amendment, reduced the 
duty on both kinds 2 cents per hundred pounds. If the Senate 
amendment finally becomes a law, the result will be that the 
Onondaga salt manufacturers will be driven out of business 
and compelled to let their salt sheds and other appliances ru 
down, because now they are only just able to live. They are 
hoping for better times, looking for prosperity in the country. 
They hope that with the present law continued they will be 
able to do a little better in the future. Their money is invested 
in those plants, which would be useless for any other purpose, 
and they are striving to get a little return out of it. But if 
this amendment be enacted into law, it will be the last straw 
to break their backs, and the salt interests of Onondaga and 
Syracuse will be of historical interest only. 

I made this statement to a gentleman on the Ways and Means 
Committee. He did not deny the fact that the business there is 
not very profitable, but he said that it might be as well to dis- 
continue the business. As a purely economic proposition and 
from a free-trade standpoint that may probably be true. But 
that argument will not appeal to those whose money is invested 
in the business and who will be pauperized by its discontinu- 
ance. There is practically no demand for a reduction of this 
duty. Consumers are not asking for it. Salt is very abundant 
in this codhtry and very cheap. When Mr. W. G. Cady was 
making a statement before the Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Forpney made the suggestion that salt was cheap enough; 
that you could buy 300 pounds for a dollar. ;I suggest that you 
can buy 500 pounds for a dollar. Again, there is no trust or 
combination which attempts to corner the salt market and raise 
the price. It is produced in many parts of the country and is a 
very heavy commodity for its value. Therefore the freight 
rates are a controlling element, and every salt district is con- 
fined for its market to the territory closest to it; and the prices 
at which salt is sold throughout the country clearly demon- 
strate there is no combination between the manufacturers to 
raise the price on the consumer. 

Syracuse is one of the most easterly of the salt-producing 
localities, and while it ships some salt to the West, even as far 
as Chicago, for certain purposes, its principal market is in the 
large cities along the northern Atlantic coast. In those places 
it comes into immediate and direct competition with the salt 
imported from Tur§s Island, in the West Indies, Italy, Spain, 
and other places. 

There are in Onondaga about 20 different salt manufacturers. 
employing upward of 300 men. The solar salt yards contain 
about 34,000 salt covers or sheds. The capital invested is about 
$1,500,000. The annual average output is about 70,000 net tons, 
or 2,500,000 bushels of 56 pounds. The salt when manufacture! 
is in grains from the size of rice kernels to the size of walnuts, 
and is used principally in packing meats, curing hams, making 
ice cream, dissolving snow, fertilizing, and other purposes. 

The cost of producing and marketing the Syracuse salt (with- 
out freight) is from $2.80 to $2.90 per net ton. Of this, $1.55 
per ton is paid for labor. Less than one-fourth of the Syracuse 
salt is shipped by canal, the remainder by railroad. Canal 
freight rates to New York are from $1.10 to $1.20 per net ton, 
whereas railroad rates are $2 per net ton to New York City, 
$2.40 to Baltimore and Philadelphia, and $2.60 to Boston, wit! 
the probability of an increase in those rates. 

Therefore a ton of Syracuse salt delivered in New York City 
costs the producer from $4.80 to $4.90 by rail and from $3.) to 
$4 by canal, and 40 cents more in Philadelphia by rail and ‘" 
cents more in Boston—all shipments to Boston and vicinity be 
ing by rail—and at all these seaport points it comes in direct 
competition with imported salt. 
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Turks Island salt costs the importer $1.21 per net ton, and 
freight to New York and other charges amount to about $1.48 
per net ton, making the cost laid down in New York or other 
seaports about $2.75 per net ton. The duty is $1.60 (8 cents 
per handred pounds), making the total cost to the importer 
about $4.35, against the cost to the Syracuse manufacturer of 
from $4.80 to $5.40 per net ton. 


Mediterranean salt can be delivered in New York for $2.50 a 
ton without duty. With the duty reduced even 2 cents per 
hundred pounds the Syracuse manufacturer would be foreclosed 
from the seaport towns of the Atlantic coast. Then canal rates 
westward are only about one-half of the eastbound rates, be- 
cause most of the heavy freights are bound for New York. 
Therefore, with a material reduction in the duty, enabling for- 
eign salt to be dumped into New York for less than the present 
cost, it could be shipped by canal toward the West for a con- 
siderable distance and drive the Syracuse manufacturer out of 
some of his inland markets. That would affect the business of 
western New York, Michigan, and other manufacturers, because 
the Syracuse manufacturer when driven out of his eastern 
market would, as a matter of self-preservation, strive to find a 
market elsewhere, and would be compelled to compete with 
yther salt manufacturers in the West. 

The Syracuse manufacturer pays $1.624 per day for labor 
and furnishes a house free, which amounts to about $1.75 a 
day, while the West Indies and Mediterranean labor costs only 
about 30 cents a day. In the manufacture of salt by evapora- 
lion in our uncertain climate houses of the laborers must be 
close to the sheds so that the employees may be ready at all 
limes, nights and Sundays, to run the covers over the vats te 
prevent the rain from diluting the brine. 

Syracuse manufacturers can not afford to keep their salt in 
the hope of a higher market, for the reason that it is too bulky 
a commodity for the value. One thousand bushels, of the value 
of about $90, occupies about 800 cubic feet, and therefore the 
cost of storage would eat up any protit which could result from 
an increase in the market value. 

There were imported into New York City last year about 
15,000 tons of salt from Turks Island, and for several years 
back about 220,000,000 pounds annually have been imported 
into this country. Therefore it is obvious that the present du- 
ties are not prohibitive, as it is also obvious that they have not 
raised the price of salt to the consumer to a point which justifies 
any complaint. Large quantities of salt have been imported 
into New York City from Mediterranean ports and from Eng- 
land. I admit that the ratio of imports to production in this 
country is small, but it is largely for the reason that on account 
of freight charges the sale of imported salt is confined princi- 
pally to the seaboard towns, except, perhaps, that some special 
brands of English salt are -shipped to the interior. Freight 
rates would make it impossible to distribute foreign salt very 
generally throughout this country, even with the reduction of 
2 cents per hundred pounds provided in the Senate amendment; 
but with that reduction importers of foreign salt would be en- 
abled to appropriate and monopolize the markets of seaport 
cities along the Atlantic coast and wherever the salt could be 
delivered without breaking packages. That would drive the 
salt which now finds a market in those seaport cities to find a 
market elsewhere, and the Syracuse district would perhaps suf- 
fer more than any other by such legislation and the competition 
which would follow. Salt which is imported and used in curing 
fish is admitted free of duty, and salt which is imported and 
used in curing meats is rebated, so that it can not be claimed 
that our fish and meat merchants who are seeking foreign mar- 
kets for their products are handicapped by paying a duty on 
sait required for the preservation of their goods. 

During the past few years the salt manufacturers of the 
Syracuse district have had a very hard time, making almost no 
profit, for they have sold their salt for about $2.955 per ton, less 
freight charges. That is due to sharp competition, and indi- 
cates very clearly that there is no trust or monopoly in the 
salt business. During the existence of the Wilson tariff bill 
the people who attempted to manufacture and sell salt did so 
at a loss. Many of the salt yards ceased operations, and the 
salt covers were torn down or permitted to decay, and were it 
not for the repeal of that law and the enactment of the present 
law there would not now be a salt cover in Onondaga County, 

1 am aware that the argument is very favorably made by 
exponents of high protection that if the import duty is re- 
moved or reduced the consumer will get none of the benefit; 
that the money which would otherwise be paid as tariff will be 
divided up between the importers, jobbers, and retailers, and 

the price will not be reduced to the ultimate consumer. If 
that argument applies in any case, it applies in this. The 
average actual consumption of salt is about 13 pounds per 






































capita. On this the duty at 8 cents per 100 pounds would be 
a little more than 1 cent. If reduced to 6 cents per 100 pounds, 
the duty would be about three-fourths of 1 cent. Therefore 
one-fourth of 1 cent is all that could be saved per capita in the 
course of a year by this proposition to reduce the duty, and I 
would submit that the poor consumer would get no part of that. 

Syracuse salt is used very largely in the manufacture of ice 
cream and by trolley companies in the movement of their cars. 
Ice cream would not be reduced in price on account of this 
reduction of the tariff on salt, nor would railroad fares; nor 
would the public generally get any benefit out of it. And in 
fact neither railroad companies nor ice cream manufacturers, 
nor any other class of people who are using this grade of salt, 
are making any complaint because it is too high or demanding 
any reduction of the import duty. 

Why should an attempt be made to paralyze this industry 
which is struggling hard for existence and practicing the strict- 
est economy and conservatism in order to continue in business? 
The ultimate consumer is not demanding it, for salt is so abun- 
dant ang cheap that no complaint is justified. Those people who 
think the duty should be reduced or removed from trust-made 
goods are not demanding it, for it is not claimed that the salt 
manufacturers of this country are in a trust or combination to 
corner the market and raise the price of their product. Advo- 
cates of free raw materials are not demanding it, for salt as it 
goes into the market is a finished article. If all our protected 
interests were as fairly disposed toward their employees and 
the public as are the salt manufacturers, and willing to receive 
as small compensation for their own services and as reasonable 
profits on their investments, thére would be no demand for a 
revision of the Dingley schedules. And it is not the intention of : 
the people who have been clamoring for this revision to destroy 
or curtail any legitimate industry, especially one which is pro- 
ducing a necessary article at a reasonable price and satisfied 
with very small profits. This applies to the salt manufacturers. 

They have provoked no opposition, for they have not become rich 
at the expense of their fellows. They are modest and unassum- 
ing, willing to pay good wages and make small returns on their 
business investment, and should not be disturbed to no purpose. 
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In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 9, 1909, 

On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GREENE said: 

Mr. Speaker: I wish to register my opposition to the cor- 
poration tax included in a Senate amendment to H. R. 1438. 

It seems to me decidedly unwise to inject this particular fea- 
ture of legislation into a bill prepared for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue to meet the expenditures of the Government and to 
protect the manufacturer and laborer against the unjust compe- 
tition from the lower cost of production and the lower wages 
paid laborers employed by our competitors abroad. The au- 
thors of the bill and those who oppose this Senate amendment 
believe that with the promise of renewed activity in the busi- 
ness world, this new and untried method of taxation is un- 
ealled for and unnecessary. Under the laws of the State of 
Massachusetts, which I represent in part, a great number of 
corporations have been organized by the uniting of the earn- 
ings and savings of the thrifty people of that State, and under 
eareful management and good business judgment they have en- 
larged the possibilities of development of manufacturing in- 
dustries very much Deyond what would have been possible un- 
der private and individual endeavors. 

In the State of Massachusetts corporations are supervised, 
and they are compelled to make full and accurate returns of 
the business they transact, and they are taxed by the State, 
but are not called upon to bear any greater burden than any 
individual competing in the same market for the sale of the 
products of labor. 

The proposition of a corporation tax under the Senate amend- 
ment places a burden upon those whose combined efforts under 
safe management conduct a business enterprise from which 
the individual competitor is entirely relieved. This, it appears 
to me, is unjust and unequal taxation. 
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In Massachusetts corporations are frequently formed by in- 
dividual owners in order that in case of the decease of indi- 
vidual members of a firm long established it may not be neces- 
sary to close up the business to make equitable and ready 
settlement with surviving relatives. The assessment of an 
especial corporate tax in such cases is unjust. 

There are also in Massachusetts and Rhode Island and else- 
where manufacturers’ mutual insurance companies incorporated, 
which charge an established rate for insurance of first-class 
manufacturing plants, this rate being intended to fully cover 
all possible losses, in order that there may be ample funds in 
hand to provide for the payment of losses that may occur by fire. 

They then proceed to require of each industrial plant that is 
insured that they shall provide every possible improvement in 
methods for extinguishing fire. 

In consequence losses are very small and the dividends or 
profits returned to the insured are large, amounting frequently 
to 95 per cent of the amount of premium paid. A corporation 
tax covering cases of this nature would be manifestiy unjust 
and improper. 4 

One of these manufacturers’ mutual insurance companies is 
located in the city of Fall River, Mass., where I reside, and is 
known as the “Fall River Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company.” The treasurer of the company makes the following 
statement to me: 

We have no capital stock, and we furnish insurance on manufacturing 
property at cost. 

Policies are written for a year. A gross premium is charged at the 
baptaning of the year, and at the close of the year a cash dividend is 
re This dividend is the total income of the company less the annual 
expenses for the year. 

The amount of dividend paid by the company for the year ending 
December 31, 1908, was $560,016.81, on receipts of $610,185.44. 

Certainly such organizations should be exempt from the pay- 
ment of the corporation tax. 

If all life insurance companies are not exempted from the 
burden attending this tax by provisions already proposed in 
the amendments to the bill, I think they certainly should be 
exempted. . 

The ordinary mutual insurance companies whose business 
is confined to the insurance of dwelling houses, furniture, and 
farm property, and who return in dividends a large percentage 
of premiums collected, should not be subjected to the burden 
of the proposed corporation tax. It has been suggested that 
the rate of taxation will be modified and reduced by agree- 
ment of conferees. If this change of rate should be effected, 
it would not meet the objections which I believe it my duty to 
urge against the adoption of the corporation-tax amendment. 

I believe it to be wrong in principle; unwise and unequal, if 
put into practice. 

If the rate is reduced, the burden would thereby be lightened. 
If, however, the principle is adopted, the rate of taxation might 
be increased to meet extravagance of administration or other 
errors liable to arise in the future. Should depression in busi- 
ness arise in the future and necessity for greater economy in 
corporation management become necessary, the burden would be 
more likely to fall upon the wage-earners rather than upon the 
stockholders. 

I have endeavored to discover, if possible, some feature of the 
proposed Senate amendment to the tariff bill involving the 
assessments of a tax upon the net earnings of corporations to 
which I could subscribe my approval, but I find it impossible 
to do so. 

If an opportunity is afforded the Members of the House to 
yote upon this separate item, I shall cast my vote against the 
proposed Senate amendment or any proposition which provides 
for a favorable recognition of the principle of a direct tax upon 
the earnings of corporations. 

I append herewith two letters which express the sentiments 
of Mr. Leontine Lincoln, representing the incorporated firm of 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co., and also of the Fall River Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which represents a very large majority 
of more than 100 cotton mills in the city of Fall River, Mass., 
regarding the inadvisability of incorporating into the tariff law 
the corporation-tax amendment proposed by the Senate to 
H. BR. 1438. 

These expressions of dissent represent the general sentiment 


3 of opposition existing, as I firmly believe, to the adoption of the 


amendment in any form; and I am receiving further protests 
by every mail arriving from the district I have the honor to 
represent, emphasizing strongly opposition to any amendment 
providing for the corporate tax: 
Fatt River, Mass., July 10, 1909. 
The Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, composed of the 


managers of corporations engaged in the manufacture of cottons, de- 
sires to record its protest against the federal taxation of corporations. 
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are intrusted with the 


The members of this association, as 
interests of stockholders in various corporations. In 35 corporations, 


with a capital stock of $ ,000, there are over 10,000 stockholders. 
the average holding of about 24 es. It is, 
therefore, clear that a yy FL K.. : 
Slee ase temas Gaudet tn te nn Me ee 
are la y upon V b rotest is 
made in behalf of stockholders. ‘The federal taxation of industria) 
corporations is objectionable for many reasons, of which some follow - 
“The property of stockholders in corporations is already subject to 
various forms taxation. Real estate and machine 


a rT are locally taxed, 
a franchise tax covering property not locally ta is by 


the State, a rty tax is levied upon s olders not 
residents the domicile the corporation, and there are inheritance 
taxes in many States. Federal taxation, in addition to the above, 


would create a serious t of the value of properties held and 
paid for without any anticipation of such procedure.” 

A oo tax u ——— be — _ a Cer- 
tain 28, as setts, geographical reasons are largely en. 
gaged in industrial pursuits, which naturally are carried on under a 
corporate name. The cotton manufactured by the Fall River milis is 

hased from agricultural communities, and the cloth produced is 
argely sold to agricultural communities and for agricultural purposes. 
A corporation form of —— is not usual in agricultural com- 
munities. The benefits of federal taxation will accrue to all classes 
throughout the United States, while the burdens of such taxation wil! 
fall only upon certain comm The enactment of a federal tax 
law would be distinctly class legislation. 

Moreover, identical forms of enterprise are conducted by individuals 
and by corporations. Two dealers in merchandise may be found upon 
the same street, one of them a ration, the other an individual. 
The forms of business, the sources profit, and the net earnings may 
be practically the same. Those having undertaken to do business 
under authority of the State in a corporate form did so without an 
ticipation that their property would be subjected to a greater taxation 
than that of their neighbor. There would seem to be no justification 
for a federal tax upon the business of one and not the other. ‘The 
Federal Government is = to no expense and subject to no loss by 
corporate enterprises. ustification for a tax is usually some benefit 
or privilege peculiar to the person taxed. Industrial or mercantile 
corporations enjoy no_ peculiar benefit or privileges; they are con- 
ferred by the State under restrictions ‘which do not apply to individual 
enterprise; and the State alone should have the power to demand 
compensation for such benefit or privileges. 

No form of tax on corporations can be properly computed. Such a 
tax would be a of complaint and litigation. n all forms of 
legislation which impose burdens peculiar to certain classes or indi- 
viduals, and which are, therefore, considered by the persons affected to 
be unjust, there is a tendency to lower the morals in the community by 
inducement to evasion. . 

In many cases, conservative corporations have capitalized their past 
earnings in order to insure a regular dividend rate to stockholders in 
unprosperous seasons. The apparent earn are increased by such 
eapitalization. Other corporations have divided their profits as fast as 
earned. The latter cor tions would escape a certain amount of tax 
which the former would be subject to. 

The difficulties of a fair apportionment of a tax upon gross earnings 
are manifest. The gross earnings of many corporations afford no fair 
measure of the value of the property. 

The difficulties with to the taxation of net earnings are also 
obvious. The amount of net earnings | honestly vary with the 
method of computation. Net earnings may also be varied dishonestly by 
various forms of computation, sequestration, and concealment: and 1 
tax upon net earnings would, therefore, be a premium upon dishonesty, 
as well as a tax u energetic and progressive management, while the 
slothful and indifferent would be rewarded for their lack of earning 
power. A tax upon earnings is not a tax upon aceumulated wealth, but 
a penalty upon the production of wealth, and tends to discourage in- 
Sustey and economy of production, which are sources of national! 
wealth. 

Federal re of corporation accounts would be an unjust bur- 
den and would serve no good purpose. The business of a corporation 
should be conducted honestly and conservatively in the interest of 
stockholders. The management alone should have the right to deter 
mine the value of the assets of the corporation, and- upon such valuation 
depends the determination of the amount of profits or net earnings. 
The value of assets varies with fluctua markets, and such valuations 
are matters of judgment, to be determined by those in the par- 
ticular enter and who are familiar with conditions. A federal! 

sor, permitted to determine the net earnings of corporations. 
would be responsible for valuations, and this, in many instances, might 
financially embarrass corporations which otherwise might be carefully 
and conservatively managed. Citizens of the United States believe that 
they are guaranteed the right to conduct their legitimate business en- 
terprises without federal supervision. Such supervisi 
ternalism carried to an extreme. € management is simply a co- 
o tive form of individual enterprise, and an attempt of the Federal 
overnment to dictate the conduct of such business is manifestly 
= 7 d the respectfull 

For the above and many other reasons, we y test against 

any form of federal taxation of industrial or mercantile Compeations. 
Fact River Corron MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By Grorce H. Hrs, President. 
W. Frank SuHove, Vice-President. 
James E. Osporn, 
CHyarites M. SHove, 
Wiizaam N. McLanr, 
Eaecutire Committee. 


Kitaurn, Lincotn & Co., 
Fall River, Mass., June 22, 190°. 
Hon. Wi1t11aM 8S. Greene, 


Member of Congress. 

My Dear Me. Greene: The gocpenst to in te with the pending 
tariff bill a provision to tax the earnings of corporations of the 
country seems to me so unnecessary and unjust that I can not refrain 
oa your attention to its e features, especially 25 
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State taxes the difference between this valuation and the selling price 
of the shares, with the result that the corporations in our city are 
already paying an unfair share of the taxes. This prepeees tax is not 
a burden on the rich, but an additional burden on the thousands of 
nareholders in our corporations. You know that in some of our Fall 
river corporations there are nearly as many shareholders as employees, 
in the case of mercantile corporations it is a well-known fact that they 
are already taxed up to the value of their property. Why add another 
burden in time of peace? : 

You are aware that for the past twenty-five years there has been a 
tendency in our Commonwealth to establish corporations for doing busi- 
ness rather than partnerships, on account of the greater ease in 
-ettling estates in case of death of a partner, and many old partner- 
ships have been changed for this reason alone. The injustice of the 
corporation tax is right here: If a concern is incorporated, it must 
pay a tax on its earnings after paying its city, town, county, and state 
tax, and its competitors doing business as individuals or as partnerships 
escape the national tax and the disadvantage of disclosing all their 
business affairs; and the proposed tax seems to me very unjust to the 
many small corporations which the laws of our Commonwealth have 
encouraged and fostered. 

Of the two Populistic measures proposed by our party the income 
tax or the corporation tax, the former seems to me preferable as it 
falls. on all alike, whether their investments are in corporations or 
partnerships. It seems to me, Republican and protectionist though I 
am, that it would be better rather than to adopt either of these pro- 
posed taxes, which, it seems to me, are only justifiable in time of war, 
to reduce duties to the extent that will furnish the Government with 
the necessary income to meet its tremendous expenses; and there are a 
creat many Republican voters in New England who are old fashioned 
enough to feel that the administration can solve a large part of the 
present financial difficulty by a strenuous effort to reduce our enormous 
national expenditures. 

It is certainly very discouraging, just as the business interests of the 
country are recovering from the most serious and protracted financial 
depression in our history, that we should be threatened with such an 
inequitable measure as the proposed corporation tax. 

Sincerely, yours, 
5 LEONTINE LINCOLN. 
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HON. EDWIN W. HIGGINS, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THe House or RepresenTATIVvES, 
Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties,-and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HIGGINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Being impressed with certain inequitable fea- 
tures of the corporation tax, and believing that insufficient time 
is allowed for its consideration, and not being satisfied of the 
necessity of any special form of taxation at this time, I want 
to make a few observations, discharging thereby my duty to 
my constituents as I see it, intending as I do, provided I have 
the opportunity, to vote against this amendment. An unusual 
situation confronts this House. A measure of far-reaching im- 
portance is brought to its consideration in the closing days of 
an extra session of Congress called to revise the tariff. A 
proposition that never has been before presented to the Con- 
gress or the people for their consideration is now being urged 
as a matter of financial necessity, and deserves aside from 
its revenue features most careful consideration. The financial 
necessity exists on account of our present deficit and the an- 
ticipated failure of the tariff bill now in process of enactment 
to yield sufficient revenue. 

I shall not undertake any constitutional exposition of the 
question whether the Federal Government has a right as an 
excise matter to tax the net earnings of all corporations. Suf- 
fice for me that the Supreme Court have already decided that 
question and have held that Congress had such a right, and I 
do not propose to attempt an analysis of the fine distinctions 
drawn by that court in some of its tax decisions when this 
question was involved. I do say that if Congress has not the 
right within the Constitution to tax the net revenue of corpora- 
tions it ought to have, as it ought to have the right to tax every 
cent of property within its borders, that in times of war or 
other great crises all the resources of the country can be used 
4s the necessities exist. I would not restrict by any amendment 
of our organic law the power of the Federal Government to tax 
anything and everything at a time of most extraordinary de- 
and, and I would deplore the legal necessity of any judicial 
construction which would prevent the National Government 
from the fullest exercise of its taxing power. 

It was for this reason that I voted to submit the income- 
tax amendment of the Constitution to the States for ratifica- 
tion, the Supreme Court having declared that without appor- 
tionment according to population such a tax is unconstitutional. 
No one is wise enough to accurately foretell when the neces- 
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sity may arise for an income tax. No one can foretell when 
all the great resources of this country may be needed for pur- 
poses of the national defense; and I do not want to restrict 
in any way the federal taxing power, which, however, seems 
to me ought not to be exercised to anything approaching its 
fullest extent except in times of great emergency. I regard an 
income tax as an extreme measure, only to be used on extraor- 
dinary occasions; but it seems to me not to admit of argument, 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court that in order te 
have the right to lay such a tax the Constitution must be 
amended, unless the legislative branch of the Government is 
ready to ignore and defy a coordinate branch. No more trouble- 
some public question than that of taxation exists, nor one 
about which there are more divergent views, or in which greater 
inequities or injustice can grasp. Cquality of ‘representation 
and equality of taxation must go hand in hand in the progress 
of our Nation and in the development and extension of our 
fiscal system. Within the past twenty years our national ex- 
penditures have increased from $6 to $11 per capita. 

I believe that the wealth of the country has increased in a 
greater proportion, but even with this large increase in ex- 
penditures we are not able to meet the demands now for in- 
creased appropriations. Every year or two another channel is 
found for the diversion of the public funds. Worthy projects. 
many of them important in their bearing toward the conserva- 
tion of our national resources and the fullest use of those re- 
sources, are urged upon us; but even a great nation may strain 
its credit and too greatly tax its resources in an attempt to do 
all things now, when some may be well left to the consideration 
of the generations to come. 

In the past our revenues have been secured in the main from 
indirect taxation, and the average man has not felt the burden, 
nor is he conscious of the tax that is put upon him, nor will he 
be until such time as he realizes that he is paying a part of the 
money that is annually appropriated to maintain the Federal 
Government. It will be difficult for the National Government 
to now devise a different method of raising revenue, or an addi- 
tional method of raising revenue, that will not in some degree 
trespass upon the sources of revenue now depended upon by 
some of the 46 States of the Union, and in some instances 
double and, perhaps, treble taxation result. The necessity of 
securing more revenue has long since been brought home to the 
States and municipalities, and it has been necessary for them 
to devise many ways to secure the funds to carry on their goy- 
ernmental functions. In passing, let me say that it is my own 
conviction that too much time is devoted to trying to get more 
money to spend, and too little time as to whether present expendi- 
tures are wise or needed. A great business organization of any 
kind, finding that its income was less than its expenditures, 
while devoting itself to securing and increasing its income. 
would use all its energies to cut down unnecessary expenses and 
most carefully scrutinize every expenditure, and make none, ex- 
cept after the fullest demonstration of its necessity. After all, 
this country, in most of its functions, is only a great business 
organization, and the rules of successful business administra- 
tion apply equally to it. At present there is no uniformity in 
our tax laws. There are as many different systems as there are 
different States. In Connecticut, for some years there has been 
no direct state tax. 

In that State during the last fiscal year closing September 
380, 1908, our total revenue from all sources amounted to about 
$3,925,492.98, and of that about $2,730,000 was raised from 
various taxes on corporations and $278,370.76 from the’ col- 
lateral and direct inheritance tax, which we have had in Con- 
necticut since 1889. Steam, street railway, insurance, trust 
companies, and savings societies now are closely scrutinized 
and supervised by different commissioners and these corpora- 
tions are required to make annual reports of great detail. All 
corporations, even the mercantile and manufacturing, in Con- 
necticut, whether organized under the general law or by special 
act of the legislature, are required to make annual reports to 
the State. 

The reasons urged for a tax upon the net earnings of corpo- 
rations are twofold—one, to furnish additional revenue; two, 
to compel through the federal taxing power “ll corporations to 
make returns to the Federal Government, which may be used to 
aid the Federal Government in more closely supervising and 
directing their operations. I submit that no accurate estimate 
ean be made of the revenue to be secured from the new tariff 
bill. The present deficit is about $60,000,000. Congress meets 
in regular session December next. By that time some more 
certain calculation of the revenue to be secured from the tariff 
bill could be made, based upon actual operation, than can pos- 
sibly be made now. If the necessity for additional revenue 
is so great and the certainty can be demonstrated that there 
will be a continuing deficit in our revenue while this bill is 
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in force, then I suggest that there need be no departure from 
well-tried revenue-producing measures and we can enact a 
stamp tax. We now have the necessary machinery to collect 
this tax. It is a tax upon actual transactions and is not an 
unreasonable burden upon business, nor does it entail any 
marked change in commercial transactions or organizations. 

Within recent years, and perhaps more or less from their first 
institution, corporations have been regarded in some «quarters 
as instruments of oppression. By a jugglery of the ima;-ination, 
an appeal to envy and prejudice, and the assertion that a corpo- 
ration has no soul, an indisputable proposition, it has been as- 
sumed that one of the principal reasons for their existence is 
the desire to outrage justice and perpetuate wrong. No one 
will go further than I in bringing all corporations to an honest 
administration of their affairs that people generally may cease 
to view them with suspicion and that their administration 
generally may be in conformity to honest dealing, not only in 
their relation to the public, but also to their stockholders. The 
passage of the railroad rate, the pure food, and meat inspection 
laws, all of which I voted for and do heartily approve, are 
striking instances where federal control can be effectively 
utilized. Such contemptible operations which seem to be con- 
fessed by the participants, which have been recently disclosed 
in the New York custom-house, where the Government was de- 
frauded of revenue through a system of false weights, deserves 
the greatest condemnation and the severest punishment upon 
conviction which the law can mete out. The attempt on the 
part of certain public service and other corporations to monop- 
olize natural resourees and by the very strength of their aggre- 
gated capital to crush out all competition by the weaker surely 
is contrary to the spirit of the law of our country and obnoxious 
to all right-thinking men desiring equality and fair dealing 
and who are contending for equal opportunity. Much worse in 
its effect upon our political life and institutions is the per- 
sistency in some sections of our country with which corpora- 
tions attempt to control legislative action, prevent the enact- 
ment of salutary laws, and set themselves up as a superior class 
too sacred to be legislated upon and too vital to the industrial 
life of our country to be made to conform to ordinary rules of 
decent organization and management. 

But with all this, which no one publicly would undertake to 
justify and much less defend, it is a fact that in some States, 
and it ought to be in all, that the States are now through com- 
missions and by requiring detailed annual returns supervising 
corporations and securing in most instances effective control 
under the eye of the people who are directly served by these 
corporations. 

I am utterly unable to comprehend the beneficent result to be 
obtained from requiring thousands of small corporations of a 
mercantile or manufacturing character which exist all over the 
country, which secure their right to do business in the State in 
which they are located and are not engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, to make annual returns in such details as 
are required by the Senate amendment to the tariff bill known 
as the “corporation-tax law.” Nor am I altogether conyinced 
of the wisdom of making extensive exemptions and exceptions 
to the class of manufacturing, mercantile, and other corpora- 
tions as distinguished from what are commonly denominated 
“ public-service ” corporations, or those who are engaged in dis- 
pensing some public utility. Much injustice is frequently 
worked to the small taxpayer by exempting certain property 
from taxation, often a class of property which is best able to 
bear the burden. 

I shrink from any proposition that seeks to select a class of 
taxation, especially so in time of profound peace and with no 
other extraordinary occasion demanding it. Some of the rich- 
est associations of capital in this country do business as a part- 
nership. I am reminded of a partnership existing in one of the 
New England States which is one of the largest cotton-manu- 
facturing concerns in this country, if not in the world, but who 
would escape taxation entirely under this amendment. Under 
the rules of all the great stock exchages in this country the 
members of the exchange must do business as a partnership, 
and this exempts a large and a rich class from the operations 
of this proposed law. 

It has frequently happened in the past, and I hope it may be 
possible in the future without too great hardship, that men with 
~apital have been willing to risk a small part of it in the de- 
velopment of some improvement in the mechanical arts and 
sciences, depending upon others without money, but with brains 
and executive ability, to perfect an invention or develop a latent 
resource of the country, and with the protection of limited lia- 
bility secured to the stockholders in most corporations, the nec- 
essary capital has been forthcoming. In this way a contribu- 
tion to civilization has been made, vast improvements in indus- 
trial arts have been secured, a more rapid development made 


possible, and an opportunity been opened to the man without 
money, but with industry, brains, and ideas, to avail himself of 
the relatively small contribution from the men with capita), 
This phase of our commercial development and the use made of 
corporations to further it has been general and beneficent. 

It would appear to me to be more equitable if such a tax is 
to be imposed to tax the dividends paid rather than the ne 
earnings. No two corporations would reach the same result iy 
estimating its net revenue. 

Aside from some constitutional questions that may be raised. 
I can not, upon any principles of equity, understand why bonds 
should be exempted in this amendment. The bonds of all cor- 
porations are its best-secured liability. The holders of then 
are secured by a mortgage on the property. To exempt bonds 
from the operation of this amendment invites capital to take 
what is now the least hazardous property and to buy bonds 
rather than the stock, and does not encourage effort and risk, 
which has to be assumed by the stockholders to make ay 
enterprise a success. 

This amendment seems to me, at this time, to place too great 
a burden upon the business of the country without the neces- 
sity existing, and invites evasion. It discriminates against 4 
large class. Its consideration by this House has been too brief 
to work out the many intricate questions involved. At this 
time, should I get the opportunity, I am constrained to yote 
against it. I do hope to see this most important and far-reacli- 
ing matter, involving, as it does, such a radical departure, post- 
poned until December next, when a committee of this House. 
where all revenue measures originate, may take up the subject, 
give it the full consideration which it merits and commands, 
allow all persons a full and free hearing, and that this House 
may debate, consider, and act upon it as a separate and distinct 
proposition, not involved, as it is now, with the passage of a 
great tariff bill, over which Congress has for months been 
deliberating. 
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HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives take from the Speak 
er’s table and nonconcur in gross in the Senate amendments to Louse 
bill No. 1438, entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, an 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagree 
ing votes of the two Houses; and that a committee of conference |« 
appointed forthwith; and said committee shall have authority to joi! 
with the Senate committee in renumbering the paragraphs and se 
tions of said bill when finally agreed upon.” 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. Spraker: I am opposed to the special rule now under 
consideration and shall vote against its adoption. At preseut 
I do not think it wise or expedient to send all matters in dis 
pute between the two Houses on the tariff bill to conference and 
let a few men on the conference committee write the tax laws of 
the country. In my opinion the better method and the speedie: 
way of disposing of the Senate amendments to the House tarif 
bill would be to submit all questions at issue to the House 
itself in the first instance and let the Members briefly debate 
each Senate amendment and vote on the same. This plan, ii 
my judgment, will save time, give each Member an opportunity 
to be heard and go on record, and in the end militate to the 
advantage of the consumers and the taxpayers of the country. 

Now, sir, I desire to say that the Senate tariff bill is a sad 
disappointment to the people from one end of the land to the 
other. The House tariff bill was bad enough. The Senate }i!! 
is a hundred times worse. It is not a revision of taxation 
downward, as prontised, but a revision upward, as expected !) 
those who knew that the Republican leaders in the Senate were 
committed to the selfish interests of the plutocratic beneficiari«s 
of protection. The Senate bill is protection for the sake of pre 
tection run mad. It would be better, far better, for the Dins 
ley tariff law to remain on the statute books for years to cole 
rather than write in its place such an outrageous, such a dece| 
tive, and such an oppressive piece of tax legislation as ow 
comes to us from the Senate in the shape of the Aldrich tarif 
bill—the highest and the most obnoxious tariff-tax bill ever 
submitted to Congress in all the annals of the Republic. Such 














a shameless betrayal of party promises should speedily retire 
every Republican responsible for it to political oblivion. Rather 
than see this Aldrich tariff bill become a law to rob all the 
people all the time, I will be content to remain here all summer 
to combat its final enactment and to defeat its glaring iniquities. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, and before the pending tariff bill 
is finally enacted into law, I desire to reiterate the hope se 
often expressed by me in Congress and out of Congress that 
something be done—that some provision be written in this 
legislation—to bring about closer political ties, broader mar- 
kets, and freer commercial relations with our progressive 
sister republics in Central America. 

Here is a great field—a splendid opportunity—it seems to me 
for our industrial expansion and for our commercial extension; 
and now is the time, in my opinion, for the Representatives in Con- 
«ress of the people of the United States to exercise a little politi- 
cal sagaecity and exhibit a grain of good business foresight in the 
enactment of this tariff legislation that will mean much commer- 
cially as the years come and go to our producers, to our mer- 
chants, to our manufacturers, and to all the people of our country. 

And yet, sir, I regret to say, as I have frequently said before, 
that not a line has thus far been written, by either the House 
or the Senate, in the pending legislation, looking to closer politi- 
cal ties and to the expansion of our trade and commerce with 
these friendly and neighborly countries. Not a thing has been 
done for its accomplishment, and I am frank to say it is a great 
political blunder and a greater commercial mistake. As I view 
the situation we either attempt on the one hand to go too far 
afield seeking trade at great expense in far distant lands, or 
we display on the other hand a sad lack of knowledge of exist- 
ing conditions at home by denying trade at our doors—that is as 
detrimental to our best interests as it is deplorable in our states- 
manship. The people of Central America are our real friends, 
and they should be our best customers; and they would be our 
best customers if we only had the commercial sense and the 
political wisdom to,\deal with them fairly and justly and recip- 
rocally along lines mutually advantageous. 

Henee, sir, I repeat that I indulge a last lingering hope that 
ere the pending tariff bill becomes a law a paragraph will be 
written in its provisions for freer markets and closer com- 
mercial relations with these progressive countries based on the 
equitable principles of closer political ties and truer reciprocal 
relations, As I have said before, I do not care how it is done; 
I have no vanity im the matter; I am wedded to no partisan 
policy; but I want to see it accomplished at the earliest possible 
day for the benefit of our own people and in the interest of all 
the people in Central America. I know it ean easily be done, 
and if it is not done now we are simply blind to our own indus- 
trial welfare and to our own commercial opportunities. 

Sir, the statistics conclusively show that this Central Ameri- 
ean trade at our very doors is growing more important and be- 
coming more valuable every year. Why should we longer ig- 
nore it? 


present time, very much to our detriment and to our disad- 
vantage. 
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European countries are doing their best to secure it, | 
and the facts prove that they are getting the most of it at the | 


Why will our people always be blind commercially to | 


their own best interests and to their own greatest opportunities? | 
Why spend millions of dollars annually seeking trade in the | 
Orient when the commerce of all Central America—richer than | 


the Indies—is knocking at our door? Let us obliterate the ob- 
stacles in the way, tear down the barriers selfish interests have 
erected, and open wide the doors to welcome this commerce ere 
it is too late and the golden opportunity be lost forever. 

Now is the accepted time. These Central American countries 
are anxiously awaiting the outcome of our deliberations. They 
long for some evidence of our political friendship and our com- 
mercial sincerity. They want to trade with us. They will meet 
us more than halfway. They will study every line of this 
tariff bill when it becomes a law to see if it welcomes or aban- 
dons their hopes. Shall we disappoint their most sanguine 
expectations? Shall we ignore this most valuable trade, these 
great commercial opportunities, and give these splendid markets 
wholly and entirely to Germany and to England? I trust not; 
and so I say again I hope ere we adjourn and the pending tariff 
bill becomes a law, there will be written in it a just and fair 
provision for open markets, freer trade, and unrestricted com- 
meree between the United States and all our sister republics ia 
Central America. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that among the largest importers 
and exporters from and to the United States in Central America 
is Guatemala—one of the richest and most progressive repub- 
lics in Latim America, and a Republic extremely friendly to 
this Republic. Guatemala is a wonderland—a place of ideals 
and a country ef contrasts. I have recently been there, and I 
know whereof I speak, and I say without fear of successful 











contradiction that Guatemala is now, and always has been, 
the loyal and consistent friend of the United States. Her nat- 
ural resources are rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and as yet 
they have barely been scratched. The people of Guatemala 
want our trade, and we want their trade. They look to us for 
aid, and we should extend to them a helping hand in their 
onward march to greater industria! development. 

Under the wise, farseeing, patriotic, and progres:ive adminis- 
tration of President Manuel Estrada Cabrera, Guatemala is 
rapidly developing her wonderful resources, and instead of cles 
ing our doors to her valuable products by restrictive tariff 
taxes, in my opinion we should open them wider to her grow- 
ing trade and do all in our power to facilitate closer bonds of 
friendship and better commercial relations with the Republic 
of Guatemala—the most enterprising land in all Central Amer- 
ica. We want her produets. She wants our products. I am 
now, and always have been, a friend of Guatemala. I know 
her people. They are among the most generous and the most 
hospitable people in all the world; and I am willing to go as 
far as any man, in Congress or out of Congress, to wipe out 
tariff barriers in order to secure a fairer exchange of products 
between the United States and this glorious little Republic of 
Central America. 

Then, too, sir, in connection with the expansion of our trade 
and commerce with the countries in Central Ameriea we should 
provide for adequate steamship service by discriminating ton- 
nage taxes in favor of American-built ships carrying the 
American flag and manned by American sailors. This policy 
will go far to restore our merchant marine and give us a share 
of the deep-sea carrying trade of the western world. Next to 
securing the trade is the ability to transport it, and we should 
transport all this commerce in our own ships in order to build 
up our own merchant marine; and we can easily accomplish 
it, as I have frequently pointed out, by a graduated system of 
tonnage taxes in favor of American-built ships and against 
foreign-built ships. This was the policy of the early states- 
men of our country, and it will not take a dollar out of the 
Treasury or a penny out of the pockets of our taxpayers. We 
must construct our own ships to get this trade; we must build 
our own merchant marine to command this commerce. The 
trade of Central America must be ours; it will be ours if this 
Congress will now only do its duty and brush away the cob- 
webs of the past and break down the barriers which now impede 
its consummation. Enlightened public opinion favors this move- 
ment, and I will go as far as any man in Congress to bring it 
about. 

Sir, it is only just and proper for me to say at this time what 
I have said before on several occasions that the good work that 
is being done and has been done along these lines by the Hon. 
John Barrett, the very able and efficient and experienced Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the American Republics is to be most sin- 
cerely commended. He is the right man in the right place. 
His indefatigable labors are beginning to bear fruit, but I am 
sorry to say that his earnest efforts are very little appreciated 
at home, though very generously applauded by the farseeing 
statesmen of our sister republics. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of these Central American countries 
are the true friends of the United States; they look to us for 
protection and sisterly sympathy; they need our help in their 
industrial progress; they desire our aid in the marketing of 
their products; they want our financial assistance in the develop- 
ment of their great natural resources; and their resources and 
their products are greater and richer than those of countries far 
away across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. We should aid 
them in their struggle for better conditions; we should extend 
to them a helping hand in their onward march of progress; we 
should glory in their prosperity. Their success is our success. 
They are rapidly forging to the front; their exports and im 
ports are increasing annually; their trade is becoming more 
and more important; their commerce more and more valuable; 
and instead of closing our doors by prohibitive tariff taxes 
against these countries and their products, in my opinion we 
should open them wider and do everything in our power to 
hasten closer political ties and facilitate freer trade and com- 
mercial relations. 

We want their products and they want our products, and all 
tariff barriers erected to prevent a fairer and more recipreca! 
exchange of goods, wares, and merchandise between us and these 
eountries should, in so far as possible, be wiped out and elimi- 
nated. It will be for the best interest of the people of our own 
country, to the lasting benefit of the people of these Central 
American countries, and for the mutual advantage of each and 
all—binding us together in closer political ties of friendship and 
making for the peace and the prosperity and the industrial 
progress of the times. 
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I do not believe that the Supreme Court would again decide unconsti- 
tutional a carefully drafted income-tax act. I have no doubt that the 
courts, knowing that they are the instruments of the people for the 
consistent interpretation of the laws for the common welfare, will, in 
construing public acts under the limitations of the Constitution, recog- 
nize as a basis to individual and community progress true principles in 
the evolution of government. Our courts shall not be so wedded to 
preceder.t as to permit precedent to conflict with laws of general prog- 
ress. I believe that, under an interpretation of the Constitution in the 
light of the intelligence of a progressive people, constantly discovering 
new pubiic needs, that fundamental instrument is broad enough to meet 
any demand that has in recent years been discovered. To be sure, we 
require stability in our judicial interpretations, but not a_ tenacious 
sticking to those precedents that were made in a misconception of our 
growing necessities and out of harmony with our inalienable rights. 


or 


CHARLES 


OF 


TION. A. LINDBERGH, 


MINNESOTA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 


Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. Speaker: The last paragraph of my previous remarks 
on this bill was as follows: 

I hope that when the bill comes back from the Senate it will have 
the objectionable schedules removed; and if not fairly remedied, I hope 
the question will be again opened up here, for the bill as passed by this 
Ilouse does not, in a broad sense, redeem the pledge of the majority 
Members to revise the tariff downward, and I for one shall keep up 
the fight for the enactment of a better bill. 

The bill is back modified, but not improved. In its new dress, 
in which it has been attired by the Senate, it is an insult to the 
American people. All the plain producers and consumers are, 
indeed, justified in their feeling of contempt for Congress. And 
the disappointment in not securing a proper downward revision 
of the tariff, great as it is, becomes insignificant alongside the 
fact that confronts us that our representative Government is a 
failure. Members of both Houses have ignored the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution by organizing Congress so that the 
individual membership is merged into select inner bodies that 
do the legislative work, not only without reference to, but 
directly against, the interests of the people; and, in the final 
analysis, even against the wish of the majority of the Members 
of Congress. The fault is not so much due to a lack of honesty 
and good intentions on the part of the Members as it is to a de- 
termination to follow blindly a leadership which brings to 
naught all the original efforts which the people have put forth 
in the selection of their Members. 

And therefore I favored sending the bill back to the Ways 
and Means Committee to consider the changes made by the Sen- 
ate and returning it to the House to be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and voted against sending the bill to the 
conference committee. I do not consider that it is necessary 
to send the bill to conference for the purpose of protesting 
against the Senate, as several Members have ‘stated on the 
floor. I think this House in Committee of the Whole would 
protest much more effectively than any conference committee. 
Neither am I inclined to be bound by the precedents and past 
customs of the House, so frequently cited by certain Members, 
where the way is open to proceed in a more satisfactory man- 
ner. It is not a question of what Democrats or Republicans 
did in former Congresses; it is now a question of what can be 
done to revise the tariff consistently with the general demands 
of the country. 

The priucipal new feature of the bill as it comes back to us 
from the Senate is the corporation tax. That clause purports 
to levy a tax on the yearly earnings of corporations of more 
than $5,000 net annual profits. Assuming that a tax thus levied, 
without giving it as my opinion, is legal, the proposed act does 
not abide by its own terms, for it provides that the tax for the 
first year shall become due December 31, 1909, and of course 
can be computed in no other way than by the preceding year’s 
earnings. The larger part of this year is already gone, and the 
proposed act has not yet become a law. But when it does be- 
come a law, if it shall so become in its present form, it retro- 
acts, requiring the corporations to figure expenses and earnings 
on their business prior to the existence of the law, and on which 
dividends in many cases have been declared and paid. Many 
of the stocks have been sold, and purchasers will have to stand 
the loss, if any; and should the last few months of this year 
prove disastrous, they may be assessed. If it is constitutional 


to tax net earnings of corporations for seven months previous 
to the enactment of the proposed law, which tax, using the 
estimated revenues for one year as a basis, would amount to 
upward of $25,000,000 for seven months, what legal or mora! 
difference is there, except in degree, if we levy a decennial tax 
at the rate of 20 per cent and on September 1, 1909, when the 
proposed law would be on the statute books, collect taxes for 
the last ten years? Measured by the dividends that have been 
declared in that period and the additional steck certificates that 
have been issued as profit on the monopoly they have enjoyed at 
the expense of the people, and that have been distributed to the 
favored holders without the payment of additional capital, our 
National Treasury could be replenished by upward of $1,000,- 
000,000. This defect may not impair the validity of the entire 
act; but why should we carry so doubtful a provision in an 
already questionable act? 

I am not opposed to corporations as such. On the contrary, 
if properly organized and regulated, they are necessary to the 
prosperity of the country and should be protected by reasonal|c 
laws. But corporations that exist by-plunder of the people 
should be put out of business or regulated to prevent the plun- 
der. However, I do not think we have a constitutional right 
to tax corporations on past operations, for that would be taking 
their property without due process of law, and the only justitica- 
tion for such an act would be that they had plundered us with- 
out consideration for the ethical wrong in so doing. And so thie 
tax should begin with the enactment of the law. The Bailey 
amendment recognized the proper principle on that phase. 

This incomplete act- had its birth in a purpose to defeat a 
just and consistent income-tax law. Its suggestion, no doubt, 
came in good faith; but the suggestion, if not inspired by, was 
admittedly seized on by certain Senators to defeat a meritorious 
proposed act. They simply wanted to defeat better legislation 
with a compromise, and admittedly were not its friends. And 
as they controlled its provisions, and are by their oaths bound 
to the public, but, nevertheless, practically indicated that they 
wanted this kind of legislation as abortive as théy could have 
it—I say, in view of these facts, how do we expect the cor. 
porations will act when they are under no official restraint? 
How can we expect them, in their soulless capacity, to respect 
a law that has been libeled by its very authors? They have 
many ways in which they can make it ineffective. They can with 
ease increase the stock and have a corresponding bond issue, 
with no limit on the rate of interest, to liquidate the net earn- 
ings. The limit of the bonds to the amount of the stock is inno- 
cent enough on the statutes; but in practice, under this corpora- 
tion act, the invitation has been insinuatingly extended through 
a senatorial power to all corporations to have no regard for 
the morality of the act. 

The corporation tax was seized on by Senator Atpricu as a 
means of defeating the provision introduced by Senator Bat.ry 
and supported by the progressive Republican Senators from 
Minnesota, Iowa, and several other States, whose votes, with 
the aid of the Democrats, would have been enough to pass Sen- 
ator Barmey’s measure, the first section of which I here quote, 
as follows: ; 

That from and after the ist day of January, 1910, there shal! be 
assessed, levied, collected, and paid annually upon the gains, protits, 
and income received in the preceding calendar year by every citizen 
of the United States, whether residing at home or abroad, and by every 

rson residing in the United States, though not a citizen thereof, a 


ax of 2 per cent on the amount so received over and above $5,(00; 
and a like tax shall be assessed, levied, collected, and paid annually 


the ins, profits, and income from all -pro: owned and of 
every bostness, trade, or profession carried on the United States by 
persons residing elsewhere. 
I quote from the distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee [Mr. Atpricu] the following: 
; I shall vote for a corporation tax as a means to defeat the Income 
ax. 


Meaning the Bailey and Cummins amendments. And further: 


The corporation tax is not a optee in any sense of the worl 
It is a tax upon the incomes of corporations, which is clearly within 
the constitutional right of the Congress to im , and those Senator 
and others who are honestly in favor of the imposition of an income: 
tax which is constitutional, and can be so held and will be operativ:. 
will certainly support the proposition offered by the committee, thr 
——— of the administration, as against proposition of the 

mator from Texas, which is certainly, the minds of most though 
ful people, unconstitutional and unwise in all its provisions. * * 
The imposition of an income tax now is not only an attempt to adopt 
an unconstitutional provision, but it is an assault, a rebuke in any w®). 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. There can be no quest!!! 
in my mind about that. The Supreme Court have decided this «ques 
tion. They argued it twice, and they have decided it after delibers- 
tion; and now, without any change that decision or without avy 
belief on the part of most people that there is possibility of 8 
change in that court, it is pro that we shall in the face of 
that decision and rebuke the highest judicial tribunal in this country 
- uotertening to enact | lation which is contrary to every pria- 
cip 


e which was asserted their last decision. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 29.) 
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The above is the expressed position of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee. But the chairman took 
no notice of the fact that the Supreme Court have on various 
occasions revised their views and overruled their earlier de- 
cisions; and, in fact, did revise by a bare majority their views 
on the income tax. The main idea is that it is a matter of 
public knowledge now, more than it was at the time of the 
last decision that a general income-tax law is necessary to the 
public welfare. The courts will unquestionably take notice of 
that fact and be influenced by it. It must be further noticed 
that the former decision is no bar, morally or legally, on the 
court to overruling the same as they have often overruled im- 
portant decisions before with far less reason. In addition it is 
well to note that no property rights are based on that decision; 
no one has changed his position by reason thereof; no one could 
say on a reversal that he is individually a loser by reason of 
the earlier decision. It has prejudiced no one except the public, 
and there is no ethical reason why the court should follow it. 
Why, then, should it be wrong, or even discourteous, for the 
people to ask that court to review its latest decision on this 
question, When members of the bar are constantly trying and 
have sometimes succeeded to get them to modify their decisions 
on other matters? Are the people to be considered in a more 
humble capacity than practicing attorneys? If so, we are in a 
deplorable state. 

The Bailey and Cummins general income-tax provisions were 
still further sidetracked by the Senator from Rhode Island in- 
troducing resolution No. 40 providing for an amendment to the 
Constitution authorizing a general income tax. And we may 
infer from the Senator’s own statement on the question that he 
is hostile to all taxes on incomes, and that he could not have 
introduced the above resolution for any other purpose than to 
cause indefinite postponement of a general income-tax law. As 
significant of the Senator’s general opposition to this kind of 
taxation, note his statement in the Recorp for June 29, as 
follows: 

So I am willing to accept a proposition of this kind for the purpose 
of avoiding what, to my mind, is a great evil, and the imposition of 
a tax in time of peace when there is no emergency, a tax which is 
sure in the end to destroy the protective system. I have been perfectly 


frank with the Senator [Mr. CLay]} in stating my own views on the 
subject. 


To my mind the proposed amendment was introduced to post- 
pone the income tax. I do not believe that the Supreme Court 
would again decide unconstitutional a carefully drafted income- 
tax act. I have no doubt that the courts, knowing that they 





are the instruments of the people for the consistent interpreta- 
tion of the laws for the common welfare, will, in construing 
public acts under the limitations of the Constitution, recognize 
as a basis to individual and community progress true principles 
in the evolution of government. Our courts shall not be so 
wedded to precedent as to permit precedent to conflict with laws 
of general progress. I believe that under an interpretation of 
the Constitution in the light of the intelligence of a progressive 
people, constantly discovering new public needs, that funda- 
mental instrument is broad enough to meet any demand that 
has in recent years been discovered. To be sure, we require 
stability in our judicial interpretations, but not a tenacious 
sticking to those precedents that were made in a misconception 
of our growing necessities and out of harmony with our in- 
alienable rights. I have no objection to the resolution to pro- 
vide for an express amendment of the Constitution, and shall 
vote for it, because I consider it a cumulative measure. But 
in order that it shall not be construed that the sovereign people 
have interpreted the Constitution as being now against such a 
provision, I have introduced House resolution No, 85, which, I 
think, should pass, and is in substance as follows: 

‘That it is the sentiment of the House that in the event of the sub- 
mission of Senate joint resolution No. 40, or any amendment thereof, 
for the ratification of the legislatures of, three-fourths of the several 
States, the act of this House on said resolution shall pot be used to 


influence any court in passing on the present constitutional power of 
ps ri to lay and collect taxes in the manner referred to or other- 
wise. 

That whatever the action of the House now on the Senste joint reso- 
lution, the sentiment of the House is that such action shall not be 
taken as a sentimental estoppel to Congress passing laws relative to 
taxing of incomes prior to the States taking action on saia resolution. 

That as advisory to the States it is the sentiment of the House that 
the States, respectively, at the time of taking acticn on Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 40 should by separate resolution disclaim intent to construe 
the Constitution as now limiti Congress in the premises, and that 
they should also resolve that whatever their action the same should 
not be sentimentally used to influence the courts in construing the Con- 
stitution as it now is, 


Though this Congress is under solemn obligation to revise 
the tariff in the interest of the common welfare, up to the 
present it looks as if it would fall far short of accomplishing 
what we had a right to expect. In the debates attention has 


been directed to some conditions for which the people will not 
long stand. ‘To anyone who has followed the proceedings and 
watehed the Recorp, and especially to us who have been able 
to find out some things of which there is no record, it is evident 
that the favored interests have largely dominated the legisla- 
tion, with the intent and purpose to further absorb the peo- 
ple’s earnings and public wealth regardless of justice and right. 
I regret to add that this domination is chargeable to a failure 
of many Senators and Representatives to comprehend the real 
needs of the country. 

Heretofore I have looked on this kind of tariff revision as a 
party question. Past tariff acts have been shaped to party 
policies. Even the present bill was started as a Republican 
measure. Congress was called, in good faith, in extra session 
by a Republican President, and a majority of the Members of 
both Houses were Republican. Notwithstanding all this, I 
think no careful student of the facts will claim that the present 
bill is a Republican measure. Nevertheless the Republican 
party can not relieve itself of the responsibility for the act, for 
while the Republicans had enough Members here to pass a bill 
of their own and a Republican President to sign such a measure, 
they have signally failed. They have failed as representatives 
of the party, and the odium will rest on the party for not hav- 
ing selected enough Members who would do their duty. It sent 
the wrong men, and its mistake in thus doing can not be excused 
because of a like mistake on the part of the Democratic party. 
From a purely party point of view, the honors of the extra 
session are not far from equally divided. The percentage of 
failures on the Democratic side may not be as large, but no 
doubt it would have been materially increased had the actual! 
responsibility rested on that party. Peculiar conditions have 
arisen, conditions that make it impossible to revise the tariff 
equitably under the system of legislation that now exists here; 
and the reason is that Congress is no longer working within 
the spirit of the Constitution. As now organized, Congress is 
no longer responsive to the wishes of the people. 

There is only one way for us to get an honest, fair, and im- 
partial revision of the tariff that shall give prosperity in propor- 
tion to our industry and natural advantages. We may talk about 
the justice or injustice of this or that schedule, or of what this 
or that one will do, till the sun ceases to shine, but it will count 
for little until we disorganize the present combinations in both 
Houses and get an honest expression of the Members in their 
representative capacity. The practice of forming committees, 
pools, and other combinations, and out of courtesy allow them 
to govern the actions of both Houses against the general wel- 
fare, has been so long and persistent that it is no longer looked 
upon as a moral wrong. But if this is to continue a govern- 
ment for the people, we are henceforth bound to consider such 
combinations as a menace to our welfare, and the action of 
Members in supporting them as an inexcusable malfeasance in 
office, properly punishable by retirement to private life—the 
only sure remedy which the people have. 

I said in my remarks on April 2 the following: 

The Members of the House in general are honest and desire to secure 
the best results; but many of the Members do not realize the impor- 
tance of the House being in control of its own actions, and so were 
decoyed by promises of reward in the nature of concessions for their 
districts if they would give their votes. Fortunately, many have had 
their eyes opened since and now see their mistake. Nevertheless, while 
we were tied by the gag rule that was passed, we can yet revise the 
bill in the interest of the general public when it comes back from the 
Senate if we all stand by our convictions. No Member who stands 
with his party or the people can consistently trade off his vote to favor 
the special interests because of promises of local concessions ; a Member 
who does so sacrifices his own honor, his party, and the people, and is 
unfitted to represent his district, for the people favor what is consistent 
with the general welfare, as that will secure the best results generally. 

Now, what did the Members do by voting for that rule? Their acts 
in practical effect mean that, so far as pertains to this House, the elec- 
tion of 1908 was to no purpose and might as well never have been held. 
When the House convened the Members elected the old Speaker, con 
trary to the express wish of the country. And, touching that gentle 
man, he is consistent with his avowed principles. It was known where 
he stood on the tariff, for he is a man who expresses his views and 
wishes, and he had shown beyond a shadow of doubt that he was a 
standpatter on the tariff question. When, therefore, the Members re- 
elected him Speaker and neglected to modify his political power relat- 
ing to the manner of committee appointments they violated the obliga- 
tions which the election of 1908 imposed upon them, namely, to secure 
tariff revision such as the — demanded. 

seg knew that the Speaker would appoint his old Ways and Means 
Committee, and that the Members who were sent here would never 
be given an oe to revise the tariff as it should be revised. 
The Speaker did not violate any trust or betray his constituency, for 
he came out in the open, as he always does, and declared what he 
stood for; and I admire him for it as well as I admire his consistency. 
But those very facts made it impossible for me to vote for him unser 
any circumstances, as the things he stood for were the things the 

ple did not want. I know, as we all should know, that he will 
ght to the last ditch to get his way; and the weakness of the Mem- 
bers was portrayed on the floor of this House when the last rule was 
introdu by the Rules Committee, a rule brought in at the instance 
of the interests that favor a tariff, not a revenue tariff nor a pro- 
tective tariff, but a tariff which in many of its provisions is prohibi- 
tive, though in some respects better than our present law. 
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The truth of my statements then made, from which the above 
is an extract, is most emphatically vindicated by the later de 
velopments in the Senate and House in the appointment of the 
conference committee. The Senate is represented on that com- 
inittee by five of the most extreme high-protective Republicans, 
plaeed there on suggestion of the Finance Committee. For the 
House, the Speaker appointed six Republicans, a majority of 
whom are high protectionists and none of whom are strong 
advocates of revision downward. We need not consider the 
Democratic members of the committee, theugh they are men 
who would do geod service for the cause of revision had they a 
chance, for, by a practice that“is a mockery on our form of 
government, they are not permitted by their Republican col- 
leagues to sit with the Republicans and take part in the delib- 
erations. If the conference committee is authorized by Con- 
gress, it is a public body as much as the House itself, and there 
ean be no more right, legal or moral, to exclude Democratic 
members from the former than to exclude them from the latter. 
The principle is the same and can not be justified on the grounds 
that it has been the custom of former Congresses. That part 
of the conference committee which “ by custom” is permitted 
to sit in secret session and exelude another part and work out 
a compromise between the Senate and the House to ferce upon 
the Members of the House is not an impartial and fair com- 
mittee. Moreover, the members of the committee are mostly 
committed by speeches, spread on our records, against down- 
ward revision, and I shall therefore not feel under obligation 
to support the conference report unless it be generally satis- 
factory. The questions to be considered by this committee 
should, as far as practicable, have been first adjusted by the 
House and afterwards referred to a conference committee, in 
which case there would be more willingness manifested to give 
and take. As the matter now stands, without its having been 
acted upon by the House previously, it resolves itself into a 
humiliating performance to the membership of the House. 

The special interests have manipulated this Congress, not 
through either of the political parties, but through trading and 
bartering on matters of lecal interest. That is why there has 
been no defined party action on the different schedules. And 
as long as Mem®ers will trade off their votes for any number 
of things to which they otherwise are opposed, in order to se- 
eure for their respective districts some concession ef lecal im- 
portance or for some special interest to which they are not en- 
titled,. just so long will the special interests be able to control 
Congress and the people be subject to the mandates of the 
predatory interests. 

To illustrate how the principle of trading operates against 
the public, let me call your attention to the following: This 
House consists of 391 Members, a majority of which, with a 
full attendance, would be 196. Under ordinary parliamentary 
procedure 196, or a majority, would be enough to pass any bill 
in this House. Let us suppose that each Member has in his 
district some special interest or industry for which he seeks 
favor. Now, it may and usually does happen that more than 
one district has the same interest seeking protection; but it 
wonld be a rare case where 186 districts would have the same 
special interest; and if they did, it would cease to be a special 
interest and become a general interest. One Member having a 
special interest in his district, which yields certain advantages 
to a part of the people there, usually only to a small percentage 
in proportion to the population of the district, desires to secure 
some concession for this industry or interest, which he can not 
get without cooperation and votes of other Members. So he 
proceeds to canvass the House to sound Members as to their 
attitude on the particular question, incidentally ascertaining 
what they are especially interested in themselves. On so doing 
he may find an additional 10 interested in the same thing with 
himself. Their interests being identical, the 11 then forth- 
with begin trading their votes, offering to support some special 
interest for every vote which is promised in support of their 
own measure, until they have the assurance of enough votes 
to get the concession they desire. This bartering may have 
involved 60 items in the tariff bill, which would mean that the 
11 Members had given promises of concession on 59 different 
items for the sake of a coneession on 1. From the point of 
view of their districts, it would mean that they had secured 
1 point in their favor to 59 against them, as well as against 
the people as a whole. If these 11 had desired to be consistent 
and do their duty, and if they honestly believed that voting 
thus would benefit a majority of their constituents, they might 
have voted for the special interests in their distriets on the 
theory that there would possibly be 186 districts interested in 
the same thing, thus making it a general interest; but by trad- 
ing on 59 points to gain 1 they bartered away the welfare of 
the people of their districts and of the Nation. 


And it is just such trading and bartering between speci! 
interests through Members of Congress that have put to naught 
the pretensions of the political parties to deal with the tariff 
problems, and, also, that have defeated efforts for the genera 
welfare. It is this that should be known, and which the favored 
interests are so careful to withhold from the public, realizing 
that if the people were fully enlightened on these matters the 
political problems of the country would soon be very much siin- 
plified. But while these interests may be in control of Congress 
presently, it is waxing warm for them and they are driven we!||- 
nigh te desperation at the statements of many of the progressives, 
In the Senate they hear things from the Senators representiin: 
the progressive element in that bedy that are not to their liking 
and that they should prefer not have become public. As ay 
illustration, note what Senator Nerson, in his clear and sensil)|o 
style, stated on the floor of the Senate in a colloquy between 
himseff and other Senators: 


The big States in the Mississippi Valley which furnish the bulk of the 
Republican vote are not standing here as obstructionists to a revision 
of the tariff or the reduction of it to any perceptible degree. We are 
willing to stand a reduction and to bear our share of it, but when we 
come to this question the people from the Paeffic coast and the Moun 
tain States insist on having everything just as it is—the same duty on 
lumber, the same oy on coal, the same duty on iron ore and lead ore, 
the same duty on hides, and everything. We are not so hidebound as 
that. We are willing to stand a reduction all along the line for the 
good of the country. 

I was very much amused the other day when my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Montana called attention to the valuable documents we have 
here and held up the fact that there was no excuse for any ignorance 
here, and that we who questioned the tariff schedules were guilty of 
ignorance. I was very sorry the Senator from Montana did not supple- 
ment a little further the information we have in this Chamber. 

We have a little information in this Chamber that reaches beyond 
these volumes. When it comes to lumber, we have the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. at and the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. Srepmenson]. When it comes to the matter of lead ore and 
when it comes to the matter of wool and woolen goods, we have our 
good friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to instruct us, and 
when it comes to the matter of glass, we have my good friend here. the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr], whom I do not see. And so 
I could go all around the Chamber and call the attention of the Senator 
from Montana to the fact that we have far more original information 
than is contained in these volumes piled up on the d 

Mr. President, I am tired of being lectured about these schedules and 
about the orthodoxy of the Republican party. Let us recognize the fact 
that with a tariff bill it is just as it is with the river and harbor })!! 
There is no use disguising it. You tickle me and I tickle you. You 
give us what we on the Pacific coast want for our lead ore and for our 
citrus fruit, and we will tickle you people of New England and give you 
what you want on your cotton 

That is all I desire to say in reply to the eloquence of the Senator 
from Massachusetts the other day. ow patriotic he was! When you 
boil down the patriotism you come to the same basis as that of the 
river and harbor bill. You vote for my creeks, you vote for my har- 
bors, you vote for <= rivers, and I will vote for yours, and shut my 
eyes, and it is all right. 

So it is with the tariff bill. The people that stand between thiese 
two elements—the New England element and the Mountain States—are 
aground between the —— and the lower millstone. We are willing to 
accept a reasonable uction on our products. How is it with the 

t of you? 
nee. Boaan. How much wheat does your State produce? 

Mr. Newtson. I do not recall the millions of bushels produced in the 
State of Minnesota, but I desire to tell the Senator that the tariff on 
wheat which is on the statute books has not done us a particle of gov. 
It would be like a tariff on cotton, because up to this time we have been 
exporting from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty mi!!ion 
bushels of wheat a year. The price of our wheat is fixed by the Liver 
pool price. 

While it would serve no purpose at this time to discuss sched- 
ules, yet I wish to direct attention to a statement in my speech 
of April 2 in this House relating to the Standard Oil, as follows: 

The Bureau of Co tions shows as one year's sale about 1,50, 

.000 gakions of oil. The Standard Oil Company sells the same 0! 
in England, . many for more than 2 cents per gallon 
cheaper than they do here, which means a tax on our people of over 
$30, ,000, and yet we get no revenue worth considering. 

And to further demonstrate what our improperly devised 
protective system has made possible, I quote from a noii'® 
that appeared in the New York American and other news) a))«!s 
on July 10 the following: ; 

John D. Rockefeller celebrated his seventieth birthday, it became 
known to-day, with a $10,000,000 gift to the general education board. 
making « total of $53,000,000 that he has given to that cause. «1 
bringing the grand total of his known benefactions to almost 512"), 
000 , which is approximately $19,000,000 less than Andrew (:° 
negie’s benefaetions of all kinds here and abroad. It is prot 
that the oil king’s unknown gifts amount to $15,000,000. This $», 
000,000 he has given the eral education board is for a single pur 
—— multiply and wi educational facilities for American boys 
and girls, irrespective of creed or anything else. 

The gifts of Rockefeller are a small part of his total wea!th, 
and even his total wealth is small as compared with the agzre 
gate wealth of the multimillionaires who, through our predator) 
system, have become fmordinately wealthy. It is not my purpos: 
here to criticise the gifts of hundreds of millions of dollars |y 
the wealthy to colleges, churches, and other good institutions: 
but I do criticise the system which makes it possible for thes: 
wealthy donors to exact such enermeus sums from the sons aod 
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daughters, the young and the old, of our land and distribute 
such amounts as they can not Javish in extravagance on them- 
selves or otherwise spend to better their satisfaction for benevo- 
lent purposes and to deserving institutions. I much prefer to 
see these who have earned this wealth have the privilege of its 
use and distribution as they may see fit, and not be forced by 
a system of favoritism to turn it over to the Rockefellers, the 
Carnegies, Armours, and others of their kind. I do not wish to 
be understood as opposed to wealth acquired by thrift, energy, 
and economy, but wealth should earn its own way by giving 
yalue received. Our protective system has become so compli- 
cated in its application as an indirect tax upon the people to 
furnish money with which to operate the Government that I 
have not the least doubt that for every dollar that goes into 
our Treasury as revenue the people pay ten to twenty dollars 
to the support of such interests as those to which I have re- 
ferred above. 

But we were promised relief, and now I ask: What has be- 
come of the idea contained in the Republican platform of 1908, 
that the tariff should measure the difference in cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit added? Par- 
enthetically, I never subscribed to the reasonable-profit idea, for 
the matter of profits I consider outside the jurisdiction of gov- 
ernment to determine. And what has become of the general 
idea of that whole platform? I have carefully watched the pro- 
ceedings of both Houses, and have not yet detected a syllable 
in evidence of a desire to determine the question of cost of pro- 
duction, without which it is impossible to frame a proper kind 
of tariff. If it was wise to call this extra session to revise the 
tariff, and I think it was, then_it is wise to continue our work 
till it is completed, unless we aTé incapable of accomplishing the 
task. Of course no one expects a bill that in all respects will be 
satisfactory. That is impossible, for there are too many preju- 
dices on the subject. But there is one way to pass the bill, 
which will involve no great waste of time, and that is to read 
and vote on it section by section. In that event we would not 
now have required any debate, and what debate might have 
been required would have consumed less time than has already 
been wasted. 

With the same kind of procedure in the Senate we would 
now have felt disposed to refer the bill to a conference commit- 
tee for final adjustment, and could have conscientiously sup- 
ported the report, even if the results did not measure up to our 
wishes, for we would have appreciated that we had had at least 
one opportunity to exercise our choice as Representatives on 
behalf of a sovereign people. As it is, a large majority of the 
Members have had no opportunity to register their votes on 
most items of the bill, as it has been kept from the Members by 
the organization. It might be well to add in this connection 
that as there can be no real tariff revision without knowledge 
of the cost of production at home and abroad, and as conditions 
are constantly changing, it is impossible to even approach ap- 
proximate adjustment of rates without having a permanent 
commission, whose duty should be to investigate continually 
and report to each Congress. If an honest and impartial com- 
mission had been provided for in the Dingley Act, and had been 
at work on this question since the passage of that act, we would 
have been better equipped to adjust our proposed schedules to 
present conditions, 

In the discussion of the present bill we have heard a great 
deal said about the prosperity of the country, which by some is 
wholly attributed to our protective system, it being claimed that 
it keeps the price of labor up. We all concede that a wise and 
properly adjusted tariff system is of great importance to us in 
our economic relations with the world, but we must not forget 
that we can not honestly claim our prosperity that we have been 
enjoying to be wholly due to our tariff. We are told that we 
are the most prosperous people in the world, and that is pos- 
sibly true, comparatively speaking; and the politician’s concep- 
tion of prosperity is by the usual way of comparison. But what 
I should desire to know is, whether there are any nations that 
are prosperous in right proportion to their opportunities. Con- 
sidering ourselves, no great, modern nation has had advantages 
equal to our own. A new continent, our land contained, and 
still contains, every natural advantage to support a great and 
prosperous people; and people came from all parts of the known 
world to settle upon and develop the new country, much of 
which was given away to the newcomers as an encouragement 
to till the soil. 

The forests, minerals, and other natural resources were largely 
disposed of by the Government in the same way to private indi- 
viduals and to corporations, on the principle that it would encour- 
age the speedy development of the country. And thus extensive 
railway lines were built and other improvements made. All 
this could have but one effect—to create an unusual demand for 
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labor, which, in turn, stimulated immigration to our shores from 
all parts of the world, laborers coming here in great numbers 
seeking employment. The inducement was the great superior 
advantages which the new world offered over the old to these 
men of moderate means. In all this the tariff did not even enter 
in as a factor of first importance. Conditions were such that we 
had to be prosperous—indeed, most prosperous—in comparison 
with other countries which had been occupied for thousands of 
years. And the conditions which obtained in the earlier part 
of our history obtain, in a measure, to-day. Therefore, I am 
not satisfied with merely being more prosperous than others. 
I desire to know whether we are as prosperous as our oppor- 
tunities will permit us to be and as we can be. Personally, 
I am inclined to think that we are not. In fact, I know we 
are not; for we could immensely better the conditions of 
the plain producers by a more equitable system of legal regu- 
lation. 





The Tariff—Its Sectional Aspect. 





SPEECH 
or 
. YT ‘ m ~ ia 
HON. CARTER GLASS, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
In toe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GLASS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The adoption by the House of this rule to refer 
the tariff bill to the committee of conference will about con- 
summate the purpose of the Republican leaders in both branches 
of Congress to enact an impost law favorable to special interests 
and burdensome to a vast number of the American people. The 
bill will come back from the conference committee with the 
eight hundred and odd alterations made by thé Senate adjusted 
to the satisfaction, perhaps, of the most pronounced high-tariff 
advocates representing the Senate and House on the committee 
of conference; and, then, under another rule, we shall be com- 


pelled to accept this adjustment as a whole, without opportunity 
to consider or decide as to the various schedules or items. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE. 


On the 21st of last April I had occasion, in response to news- 
paper criticism of certain Virginia Representatives in Congress, 
to point out the fact that Democratic Members of the House 
were not charged with the responsibility of tariff revision and 
had no power to embody their views in the pending tariff bill. 

No vote cast by a Virginia Democrat— 

Said I— 
affected the question of free lumber one way or another. The general 
debate on the tariff in the Committee of the Whole House was merely 
academic and the voting largely tentative. No speech was expected 
to alter the preconceived opinion of a single Member, and no speech 
did actually change the determination of any Member as to how he 
should vote on any item of the bill. Everybody familiar with the pro- 
cedure understood that the real party test would be upon the bill itself 
as reported from the Committee of Ways and Means and modified as 
might be agreed by the Republican party in the House. 

Subsequent events, especially the decision of the House to 
refer the whole subject to the committee of conference, demon- 
strates the fact that time could have been saved and pretense 
avoided and business conditions sooner adjusted by simply per- 
mitting the Ttontrolling legislative factors of-the Republican 
party in each branch of Congress to construct a tariff bill which 
would, in every essential detail, amply reward the devotion 
and requite the practical aid invariably extended on election 
day to the Republican party by the protected industries of the 
country. 

Virtually the tariff law which this Congress will in a few 
days enact will be framed by the Republican members of the 
conference committee to which the Payne-Aldrich bill has just 
been referred, the Republican party in both branches of Con- 
gress assenting and, indeed, confirming the work of the com- 
mittee. The Democratic party will have 1 nothing to do 
with the measure. It will, in no sense or ‘gree, reflect the 
Democratic view. The very method of procedure here and in 
the Senate absolves the Democratic party of all responsibility 
for the most iniquitous tariff act put on the statute books since 
the foundation of the Government. The Democratic party, as 
represented here, has been powerless to enact a better bill or 

| to prevent the passage of this bill. 
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SHREWDLY SHIFTING CRITICISM. 


. Notwithstanding this fact, Mr. Speaker, an attempt has been 
made to divert criticism from the party charged with the respon- 
sibility and vested with the power of tariff legislation to those 
Democrats in Congress who have had practical sense and cour- 
age enough to resist the Republican pregramme of sectional 
discrimination. The chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, all during the tariff hearings, and a veritable legisla- 
tive Mephistopheles, from his place in another body, missed no 
opportunity to twit southern Democrats, who have protested 
against sectional discrimination, with being tainted with the 
doctrine of “protection.” Because southern Democrats, with 
foreknowledge of the fact that the law to be enacted here is 
foreordained to be a strictly protective-tariff act, and with prac- 
tical sense enough to understand that every duty levied affords, 
in the measure of the tax, a market advantage to the article 
upon which it is laid—I say, because southern Democrats, with 
this certain knowledge and this clear understanding, have in- 
sisted that, in the process of raising nearly $400,000,000 to sup- 
port the Government, there should be no discrimination against 
the industries or the products of the South, they have been sys- 
iematically accused of being in sympathy with the Republican 
conspiracy to use the taxing power of the Federal Government 
for the evil purpose of aggrandizing favored interests. 

Through Washington news sources this shrewd effort to de- 
flect public attention from the outrageous nature of this Re- 
publican tariff bill has been so persistent as to suggest the idea 
of an organized propaganda, designed to deceive the people of 
the country. Every time a certain great Senator, who is cred- 
ited with supreme power in tariff legislation, craftily intimates 
that southern Congressmen who object to having their section 
stripped necessarily confess allegiance to the Republican dogma 
of a protective tariff, a few daily newspapers in the South, 
with the precision of cuckoos, proceed to echo the false accusa- 
tion. I have dilizently read the public journals which I have 
in mind, and scarcely one of them has fired a shot at the eco- 
nomic pirates who were charged by the country with the duty 
of readjusting the oppressive rates of the Dingley tariff act. 
On the contrary, they have trained their batteries upon those 
southern Democrats in Congress who have vigerously protested 
against and earnestly attempted to frustrate revision of the 
tariff in the interest of New England and to the detriment of the 
South. 

AN ECONOMIC HERESY. 


In the process of thus leaving alone Republicans and malign- 
ing Democrats, there has been much upbraiding of the latter 
for their alleged disregard of the “historic and traditional 
Democratic dectrine of free raw materials.” Clatter of this 
description has not only emanated from ill-informed newspapers 
both of the North and of the South, but has proceeded, in some 
instances, from high and responsible sources supposed to have 
some knowledge of party histery and political tradition. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to be told when this dogma of 
“free raw materials” got to be historic and traditional Democ- 
racy. For more than a month I repeatedly asked the question 
through my newspaper in Virginia, and at last a contemporary, 
edited by a man of distinction, with great literary gifts, and whom 
I regard with personal devotion, ventured to answer in this 
wise : 

Since 1846, when James K. Polk was President by Democratic elec- 
tien, and when Robert J. Walker was Democratic Secretary of the 
Treasury and author of the tariff bill which bore his name, the party 
has never failed, when in power, to give to tariff legislation the im- 
press of the “ free-material” theory. It was the characteristic feature 
of the Walker “bill, under which the country enjoyed a ratio of growth 
and prosperity never equaled in its history. 

The Walker tariff act, Mr. Speaker, was the very embodi- 
ment of genuine Democracy. The report that accompanied the 
bill constitutes as clear and cogent a presentation of the real 
Democratie idea of tariff taxation as the wit of man can devise. 
I accept its principles and confirm its policies without any 
sort of qualification, even though the long lapse of time has 
somewhat changed conditions. For sixty-seven years this 
Walker tariff act has been the pride and boast of the Demo- 
eratic party. But some persons exhibit pride in it without 
knowledge of its provisions, and some newspapers boast about 
it’ with an utter misconception of what the act contains. 

I deny that “free raw materials” was “a characteristic fea- 
ture” of the Walker tariff act. I assert that no feature of the 
Walker bill so much as squinted at the discriminating dogma of 
“free raw materials.” I have here at this moment the Walker 
tariff act as approved July 30, 1846, and likewise the report 
which accompanied the bill, dated December 3, 1845. The bill 
does not embody, and the report directly argues against, the 
doctrine of “ free raw materials.” 


The bill taxes coal; it tares lumber; it taxes iron; it taxes 
raw sugar ; it taxes tanning extracts; it taves tan bark; it tarcs 
marble ; it tawes a hundred and odd raw materials. The report 
prepared by the great Democratic Secretary of the Treasury 
contains not a single word in behalf of the new-fangled idea of 
“free raw materials.” On the contrary, in terms it sharply 
condemns the tariff act of 1842 as “ unjust and unequal,” for 
the specific reason that it— 
discriminates in favor of manufactures and against agricultural prod- 


ucts by imposing many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than 
upon the agricultural preduct out of which it is made. 


That, Mr. Speaker, is the precise objection urged by Southern 
Democrats in Congress to the Tawney proposition for free trade 
in southern lumber and high protection on the furniture and 
millwork of northern factories. Here was a case where ij 
was not merely proposed, contrary to the contention of Mr. 
Walker, to “impose a higher duty on the manufactured article 
than upon the product out of which it is made,” but to go fur- 
ther, and give the manufacturer the raw material free of impost 
and let him continue to exact tribute on the finished article. 

And on this very article of lumber, Mr. Speaker, the Walker 
tariff act levied a duty four times greater than that voted for 
the other day by southern Democrats in Congress. Among the 
six distinctive principles propounded by Mr. Walker and ar- 
gued with consummate skill was the fundamental doctrine that 
duties— 

SHOULD BE SO IMPOSED AS TO OPERATE AS EQUALLY AS POSSIBLD 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section. 

That is real Democracy. That is the thing for which the 
party has repeatedly contended.@That is its historic and tradi- 
tional attitude. That is the exact platform declaration of re- 
cent years. When Bryan was nominated in 1896, the conven- 
tion declared for tariff duties— 

SO ADJUSTED AS TO OPERATE EQUALLY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, AND 
NOT DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN CLASS OR SECTION. 

When Parker was named for the Presidency in 1904, the con- 
vention called for a tariff— 

So LEVIED AS NOT TO DISCRIMINATE AGAINST ANY INDUSTRY, CLASS, oR 
SECTION. 

This was Democratic tariff history repeating itself from the 
time of Robert J. Walker, sixty-seven years ago, until the 
present day. And yet it was for exemplifying this doctrine 
that southern Senators and Representatives. in Congress have 
been aspersed by a few southern newspapers ignorant of their 
party’s history, unacquainted with tariff legislation, blundering 
into the trap set and the method pursued by those Republican 
leaders who have adroitly shifted criticism from themselves 
and turned it against Democrats who would not tamely submit 
without protest to having their section pillaged contrary to 
the repeated platform declarations of the Democratic party. 


MILLS BILL AND RAW MATERIALS, 


It has been alleged, in further justification of this free raw 
material heresy, that-— 

The Mills bill of 1888 was drawn in conformity with the platform 
upon which Cleveland was first elected, and its leading features were 
9 raw materials and a corresponding reduction on the finished prod- 
uct. 

If this were true, it would not render the dogma either his- 
toric or traditional Democracy, for Mr. Mills himself voted on 
both sides of the question. But the statement is absolutely 
incorrect. The Mills bill levied a duty of 75 cents per ton on 
iron ore—a rate just exactly three times higher than the duty 
recently voted for by a majority of the Democratic Members of 
the other branch of Congress. It levied a duty of 75 cents ou 
coal. It taxed a long list of raw materials. Moreover, there 
was not in the platform upon which Cleveland was first elect 
any specific declaration for free raw materials. There was 1) 
such doctrine declared in the platform of 1888, on which Cleve- 
land was subsequently beaten, nor in any other platform of the 
Democratic party since it was founded by Thomas Jefferson ouc 
hundred and thirty years ago, except in the year 1892, when 
certain New England capitalists of- quasi-Democratic afiliatic: 
secured a ninety-nine year lease on Nova Scotia coal deposits 
and proposed making fortunes for themselves by driving sou!! 
ern bituminous coal out of New England markets. ‘They tricd 
to use the Democratic party for that purpose; and that was tlie 
first, as it was the last and only time, that this vicious section: ' 
doctrine ever sneaked its way into any Democratic platform 
or that any real attempt was ever made to enact it into law. 

If anybody can find it anywhere else, under any other circum- 
stances, in any platform ever adopted by the Democratic party 
since it was founded, he can do what I have been unable to dv. 
The dogma is not historic; it is not traditional; it is not 
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Democratic. It is vicious; it is sectional; it is selfish. At no 
time since the foundation of the Government has the doctrine 
of “free raw materials” prevailed. In a modified form, dis- 
criminating against the coal and iron ores of the South, it was 
once passed by a Democratic House, but when presented to a 
Democratic Senate the very life was strangled out of the propo- 
sition. By reference to the ConcressionNaL Recorp of July 26, 
1894, page 7891, it will be seen that when Senator Hill, of New 
York, moved to instruct the Senate conferees to vote for free 
coal and free iron ore, his motions were overwhelmed by a vote 
of 65 nays to 6 ayes. Not a single Democrat voted with Mr. 
Hill for the proposition ; the other 5 affirmative votes were cast 
by the 5 Populist Members of the Senate from the West. 


THE FREE-LUMBER PROPOSITION. 


Adverting, Mr. Speaker, to the action of the House in refus- 
ing to put lumber on the free list, and especially to the atti- 
tude of 40 Democratic Members, who voted against the propo- 
sition, I desire to emphasize the statement made by me at the 
outset to the effect that the Republican party is solely respon- 
sible to the country for the tariff act which will in a few days 
be approved by the President. No vote cast by any one or 
more Democrats in House or Senate has affected the purpose 
of the Republican majority to enact a high protective tariff 
measure. Regardless of any vote cast by any Democrat in 
this body or in the other branch of Congress, the Republican 
conferees of House and Senate are now making the tariff bill 
which will become a law, and the Republican party must assume 
entire responsibility. 

While this much is true, and while it may fairly be said that 
Democratic Representatives made up their party record when 
they voted for recommittal of the Payne bill and then against 
its passage, I do not want to seem to evade any responsibility 
that may attach to the vote which I cast against free lumber. 
Quite the contrary; I desire to assert full responsibility. I ap- 
prehend, Mr. Speaker, that had the Democratic party in Con- 
gress been charged with tariff revision the bill presented to the 
House would have illustrated the traditional and just Demo- 
cratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue, which means neither free 
trade on the one extreme, nor high protection on the other. But 
there was no earthly chance for tariff revision for revenue. The 
country at the last election overwhelmingly rejected the Demo- 
cratic method of dealing with the tariff question and charged 
the Republican party in Congress with the duty of revision on 
distinctly protection lines. Anybody who pleases to think that 
under these circumstances it was the duty of a southern Demo- 
crat to sit in the House and, merely to exploit a theory which he 
was powerless to make effective, see the industries of his own 
State and section sacrificed to the rapacity and utter selfishness 
of another section is quite welcome to that opinion. I am not 
that much of a doctrinaire, nor that sort of a dreamer. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that, being compelled by the verdict of 
the country and the power thereby lodged with the Republican 
party to vote on a purely protective-tariff bill, it was my business 
to prevent, to the very uttermost, every threatened discrimina- 
tion against my State and section. 


NOT DEALING WITH A THEORY. 


We were not dealing with a theory. We were confronted with 
the plain certainty of tariff legislation by the Republican party 
in Congress on strictly protection lines; and, this being the case, 
I did not consider it my duty to join with a score of Canadian- 
border and Middle West Republicans to put certain products of 
Virginia and the South on the free list for the peculiar advan- 
tage of their constituents, only to see these same Republicans, a 
moment later, unite again with the rest of their party and tax 
the people of my State and section beyond endurance on the 
products of the North and Middle West. 

To have pursued a course like that, as I conceive the case, 
would have been folly without extenuation. Such action would 
have been purely chimerical. It would have illustrated no 
doctrine that has a place in the ethical codes of the earth. 
It would have, indeed, excelled the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
illumines the Sermon on the Mount, for while Christ admonishes 
us if any man take away our coat, to let him have our cloak 
also. He appears to have drawn the line at the nether gar- 
ment. We are not commanded to strip ourselves to the skin 
for the profit of those who have taken our coat and to whom we 
have given our cloak. For a period of forty years the industrial 
States of the North have levied tribute upon the agricultural 
States of the West and the South. In that period they have 
collected from us billions of dollars on the products of their 
mills. Now that their forests are depleted and their mines 
exhausted and they must buy from us their coal and lumber 
and iron ores, we are invited to give them these products free 


of tax, and thus extend and perpetuate a system that has made 
them rich and kept us poor. 


THE DENVER PLATFORM. 


In certain quarters it has been suggested that the Denver 
platform obliged me to thus sacrifice my State and section. On 
this point I might plead the identical excuse presented by Mr. 
Bryan for his refusal to yield obedience to the Democratic 
platform demanding the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on state 
bank notes, against which proposition he both spoke and voted 
when a Member of Congress. I was nominated for Congress 
before the Denver convention met, and in nearly every speech 
I made in the campaign for reelection I emphasized the sec- 
tional phases of Republican tariff legislation, and from the 
hustings, as I have done for years through the columns of my 
newspaper, protested against the policy that would compel 
Virginia and the South to sell their raw materials to northern 
manufacturers in competition with the world and at the same 
time force our people to purchase the products of these northern 
manufacturers from their shelter of a high protective tariff. 

But, as a matter of fact, I did not interpret the Denver plat- 
form to demand free lumber distinctively. The party declara- 
tion has several times been quoted here and in certain critical 
newspapers; but, as I think, never once fully or fairly. It has 
invariably been garbled or partially suppressed, as far as I 
have heard or read. One of my Democratic colleagues in his 
speech against levying an impost on foreign lumber, based his 
entire argument upon the statement that the Denver platform 
had declared : 

We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff on pulp, print paper, 
lumber, timber, logs, and that these articles be placed on the free list. 

A certain New York periodical, devoted to the purification 
of public morals and the condemnation of proprietary frauds, 
garbles the quotation from the Denver platform by omitting 
all reference to pulp and print paper, thus making it appear 
that the demand of the party was distinctively for free lumber. 
This latter exhibit is plain controversial rascality, the whole 
purpose being to deceive. The other and fuller quotation is 
not, I submit, a fair presentation of the declaration of the 
Democratic platform. 


THE LOGICAL INTERPRETATION. 


The general declaration of the Denver convention on the tariff 
question does not differ from the expressions repeatedly made 
by the Democratic party on the subject. It was for “a gradual 
reduction of duties” to a “‘ revenue basis.” Then, distinctively 
in response to the outcry of the American press, Republican as 
well as Democratic, against the exactions of the print-paper 
trust and the demand that it be punished by putting on the 
free list everything entering into or affecting the production of 
print paper, the convention made this separate declaration, not 
of “ historic party doctrine,” but of immediate public policy: 

Existing duties have given to the manufacturers of paper a shelter 
behind which they have organized combinations to raise the price of 
paper, thus imposing a tax upon the spread of knowledge. We demand 
the immediate repeal of the tariff on pulp, print paper, lumber, timber, 
logs, and that these articles be placed on the free list. 

That is the full declaration of the Denver platform, Mr. 
Speaker, and it seems to me that no frank disputant can pre- 
tend to have fairly stated the case when he has entirely omitted 
the context, descriptive of a condition to be corrected, and thus 
separated it from the demand which was intended to show the 
method whereby the evil was to be adjusted. In other words, 
by suppressing the context, it is quite easy to make it appear 
that the demand of the Denver platform was to put lumber 
distinctively on the free list; but, taking the entire declaration, 
as I have hére given it, it seems to be nothing more than 
a specific statement of a condition that prevailed in the paper 
trade, involving a tax on the spread of knowledge, and a com- 
prehensive demand that this particular evil be corrected by 
putting on the free list all articles affecting the production of 
print paper; and the declaration enumerates the articles, 

If lumber was not included merely as one of the commodities 
affecting the price of Canadian logs used in the manufacture 
of pulp, it has no more relevancy to the subject of the plat- 
form declaration than coal or wool or whipsaws or kerosene oil 
would have. 

If it was not put in for the purpose that I have indicated, 
it was not put in openly or honestly. It was a juggle and a 
trick, calculated to deceive the national convention and the 
American people. If lumber was included comprehensively, 
as I have indicated, let us see what was the response of the 
Payne bill to this demand. It, in reality, put none of the 
things enumerated by the Denver platform on the free list. 
It made a pretense of putting wood pulp on the free list, but 
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saved it by a “joker.” It made a pretense of reducing the 
‘duty on print paper, but strewdly tacked on a countervailing 
condition. It did not pretend to put lumber on the free list, 
but reduced the duty from $2 to $1 per thousand feet. And 
then what? By rule, the Republican majority denied the House 
the right to vote on the question of unconditional free pulp and 
unconditional free print paper, because 95 per cent of these 
things are made in Republican States of the North. 

It gave the House the right to vote for free rough lumber, 
because it is a great industry of the South; so that, under this 
Republican rule, the comprehensive demand of the Denver plat- 
form to have the tariff taken off everything affecting the pro- 
duction of print paper was disregarded as to those things pro- 
duced in New England and the Lake States, but the great 
southern product of lumber, which is chiefly sold in these States, 
was put up as a target for those Republicans in Congress who 
believe in protection for everything they sell to us and free 
trade in everything they buy from us. And southern Congress- 
men are criticised for declining to sanction any such wretched 
discrimination. 


THE TAWNEY PROPOSITION SECTIONAL. 


But suppose it be momentarily admitted that the Denver plat- 
form had a broader meaning than I have given it, and that the 
demand was for a repeal of the duty on lumber as a necessity of 
life, then it.meant that all lumber must be free, without qualifi- 
cation, and not simply certain grades of lumber. But the Taw- 
ney amendment placed only rough lumber on the free list. It 
retained a high protective tariff on all other grades. In short, 
the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota proposed to give 
the great planing mills and furniture factories of his and ad- 
jacent States their lumber free of duty, and then coolly to pro- 
tect those mills and factories by a high tariff on everything they 
manufactured, from a hoe handle to a dining table, from a 
singletree to a bedroom set. The southern lumberman must pay 
a high tax to the northern manufacturers on the ax with which 
he fells the tree and the helve with which he wields the ax; 
must pay a high tax to the northern manufacturers on the chain 
and harness with which he drags the log, and on the equipment 
by which he ships it; must pay a high tax to the northern manu- 
facturers on the saw and boiler and engine and belting, on bolts 
and screws, and on everything he buys to prepare his lumber 
for the market. And then, when he comes to sell it to the 
northern manufacturers who have thus robbed him under the 
guise of a high protective tariff, this southern lumberman must 
sell to the robbers in competition with the world! 

And that is gravely set up as historic Democratic doctrine! 
Everybody knows that the expensive material of a respectable 
dwelling, however humble, is not the rough lumber entering into 
its construction. It is the dressed lumber, the doors, floors, 
blinds, sash, framing, millstuff of all kinds; but the Tawney 
amendment did not propose to free these things of tax. It 
merely proposed to relieve the lumber manufacturers of certain 
Northern States by giving them rough lumber free of duty; leav- 
ing them, under the shelter of a high tariff, to extort al! they 
could from the housebuilder and furniture buyer and consimer 
generally. 

NOT A PROTECTIVE DUTY. 

As to the nature of the small duty on lumber, it is not a pro- 
tective tariff in the sense that it adds one thrip to the price of 
rough lumber to the general consumer. Nobody, in Congress or 
out, who knows anything about the subject and has any regard 
for his intellectual integrity, would pretend to say to the con- 
trary. The duty does not increase the cost of lumber one far- 
thing to a single consumer in Virginia or the South, or to any 
resident of the United States outside a narrow zone of compe- 
tition on the Canadian border. It is distinctly within the Dem- 
ocratie doctrine of a tariff for revenue, yielding, as I recall the 
figures, $1,600,000 to the Federal Treasury. It incidentally 
helps to preserve to Virginia and the South the lumber markets 
for New England and other Northern States easily reached by 
Canadian lumber. One will search the tariff speeches here in 
vain to find any serious demonstration that the dollar duty on 
lumber could increase the price one cent to a single inhabitant 
of the United States outside a very limited territory, whose peo- 
ple for half a century have grown rich by collecting tariff trib- 
ute from the balance of the country, and whose Congressmen 
stood out in the House, and more recently in the Senate, for the 
highest degree of protection for their own products and free 
trade in the products of other sections. 

To the extent that the House of Representatives was per- 
mitted by the Republican rule to participate in the work of 
making a tariff law, I voted my best judgment and my clearest 
conception of sound Democratic doctrine. Knowing, as every- 
body did know, that it must be a protective tariff law, I unhesi- 


tatingly declined to yield every advantage that my State and 
section have under the revenue features of the existing law 
while every product of northern mills and factories was being 
highly protected. 

TOOK A PRACTICAL VIEW. 


I refused to surrender the paltry tribute which a few northern 
manufacturers of lumber pay to the South while their Congress- 
men were intent on exacting greater tribute from all the people 
of my State and section. In no case did I cast a vote that in- 
creased a single burden on a single inhabitant of Virginia or 
the South; nor did I, in any event, fail to cast my vote for the 
relief of my people from the onerous exactions of a high pro- 
tective tariff. But I make no concealment of the fact—indeed, 
I want it distinctly understood—that in considering the Payne 
bill I did not pursue the path of a political visionary, but fo!- 
lowed the course of a practical man who felt that he was sent 
to Congress to safeguard, and not to sacrifice, the interests of 
his people. There was never a moment when I would have hesi- 
tated to require fair treatment by fair treatment, to have made 
concessions in return for concessions, to have subordinated any 
district, State, or sectional interest to the common welfare of the 
country. On the other hand, I did not cast a vote to concede 
anything touching the material welfare of Virginia and the 
South to any section which refused to yield anything to my 
people or the country. 

Pursuing this policy, when the bill was perfected in this 
House and presented for final action I voted for the motion to 
recommit and alter, made by the minority leader—which, by the 
way, contained in its schedule not the faintest reference to free 
lumber. When that motion failed, I voted against the bill, 
because it did not, in any fair degree, represent the Democratic 
theory of a “tariff for revenue,” but simply perpetuated the 
system of sectional inequality and general pillage under which 
the South has been staggering for fifty years and against which 
the Democratic party has been protesting for nearly the entire 
period of its existence. 

When the bill comes back from the conference committee I 
shall complete my record by voting against its adoption, be- 
cause it will have been made monstrously worse and not better 
since it left this House. With the case thus made up, I shall 
offer for my action here no excuse to anybody of my own 
political faith nor evade any issue that may be presented by 
anybody of the opposing party. 


DEMOCRATIC UNITY ON THE TARIFF. 


The Democratic party in Congress, Mr. Speaker, has exhib- 
ited a notable unanimity of purpose on the question of tariff 
revision as contrasted with the Republican party. Although 
evincing some disposition to be critical of one or two votes by 
Members, Mr. Bryan recently had to come to the frank admis- 
sion that throughout this tariff controversy in Congress— 

A majority of the Republican Senators and Congressmen favor an 
increase in the tariff, the tariff reformer in the Republican party being 
the exception rather than the rule. The Democrats, on the contrary, 
are demanding reductions; and the Democratic Member who votes 
against a decrease is the exception rather than the rule. Bven in such 
cases the Democrats who have voted against reductions have voted for 
a low rate instead of a high rate. 

In striking contrast with this reasonably accurate and fair 
statement of the late Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
is the systematic attempt of certain newspapers to create the iin- 
pression that many Democratic Representatives and Senators 
have repeatedly voted for high protective tariffs; have shame- 
lessly “lined up” with the Republican leadership of House and 
Senate; have made themselves efficient factors in the Repub- 
lican conspiracy to thwart the American people in their ricit- 
eous demand for a reduction in the burdensome and excessive 
rates of the existing tariff act. In my own State this sor' of 
misrepresentation has been promptly met and bluntly coniro- 
verted. But it has had wide range. Only recently a public 
journal which, professing the Democratic creed, nevertheless re- 
pudiated the platform and candidates of its party in three 
presidential elections, gave prominence in its editorial columns 
to the glaringly false declaration that— 

Within the last sixty days 102 of the 171 Democrats in the House 
have voted repeatedly against reducing taxes, and 17 of 32 Democrats 
in the Senate have done likewise. 

A more deliberate falsehood than that was never printed in 
an American newspaper. Neither the metropolitan journal tliat 
originated the statement nor any one of the newspapers that 
have given currency to the slander can name 10 Democrats /! 
the House and Senate combined who “have voted repeatedly 
against reducing taxes.” Not one of these papers can name |! 
Democrats in House and Senate combined who have voted onc? 
against reducing taxes. Forty Democrats in the House vote 
to reduce the tariff on rough lumber from $2 to $1 per thousand 











feet, but refused to, put lumber on the free list. Seventeen 
Democrats in the Senate voted to reduce the tariff on iron ore 
from 40 cents to 25 cents, but refused to put iron ore on the 
free list. Sixteen Democrats in the House who voted against 
putting hides on the free list were willing to reduce the tariff 
by cutting the small duty 37 per cent. And, as I have said, the 
record of House and Senate bears witness to the assertion that 
there are not 10 Democratic Members of this Congress who have 
failed to vote for radical reductions of existing tariff rates, and 
there are not 5 Democratic Members out of a total of 203 in 
both branches of Congress who have voted to increase the tax 
on a single item for purposes of protection. 

Yet, in the face of this record—quite remarkable, as I think— 
Democratic differences, inconsequential as I have indicated, 
have been persistently and impudently exaggerated by news- 
papers that either know that they are not telling the truth or 
are too indifferent to their own reputations to try to ascertain 
the truth. I was born to and brought up in the newspaper 
business, Mr. Speaker; but to me there is small wonder that the 
class of persons who cynically decry newspaper veracity is 
growing larger every day when we see presented for fact such 
shameless and persistent misrepresentation. People do not 
relish being deceived by public journals concerning things of 
public record, and this campaign of false statement is certain to 
recoil upon those who inaugurated it. 

The Democratic party in the country has been fairly repre- 
sented by the Democratic party in Congress. It can confidently 
stand upon the record made here; and upon that record it can 
appeal to the American people to rebuke this Republican Con- 
gress for its failure to keep faith or to honestly perform its 
pledge to relieve the Nation from a system of excessive taxation, 
contrived and administered in behalf of favored industries, 
which have for too long a time already preyed upon the sub- 
stance of those who neither ask nor receive special privileges 
from a Government constituted and maintained to serve and 
not to rob them. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
r 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


' OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STEENERSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: As it is now four months since the Congress 
convened in special session to revise the tariff, it is proper to 
consider how far that work has progressed and what the present 
outlook is for a revision such as the people have a right to 
expect. 

; REPUBLICAN PLATFORM PROMISES. 

The last Republican platform promised revision by a special 
session of Congress immediately after the inauguration of the 
next President, and declared that “ the true principle of protec- 
tion is best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will 
equal the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American indus- 
tries.” The platform of 1904 declared “the measure of protec- 
tion should always at least equal the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad.” These allusions to the correct 
measure of protection never appeared before in any Republican 
platform. The question naturally arises, why were they made? 
Why did not the party content itself with an adhesion to the 
general policy of protection, and declare that it was proposed 
to revise the tariff in harmony with that general policy for which 
the party distinctly stood? 

The reason must have been that changed conditions, by rea- 
son of industrial, commercial, and financial progress and evo- 
lution, had resulted in pointing out the necessity for such a limi- 
tation in protective duties. 

When the policy of protection was adopted, it was said 
that by this encouragement home manufactures and other in- 
dustries would be so stimulated as to increase production and 
supply, resulting in competition at home sufficient to reduce 
prices to a reasonable level, and this prediction proved to be 
in the main correct for the first three or four decades, until 
the modern era of industrial combinations arrived, which en- 
abled the producers of commodities in some lines to combine 
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and eliminate home competition almost entirely, with the 
result that the domestic consumer, shut out from the foreign 
supply by the duty, became the victim of a monopoly in con- 
trol both of production and prices. 

It is an axiom in economics that where combination is pos- 
sible, competition is impossible; and that combination is possible 
in the home market in many lines of dutiable articles has been 
proven over and over again in recent history. This, of course, 
is also true of nondutiable articles, but it is much more difficult 
to form a world-wide combination than one merely affecting 
domestic territory, and hence such combinations are compara- 
tively rare. When our people saw the evils and dangers of this 
modern development they inaugurated a campaign against mo- 
nopolistic combinations and trusts, whether they owed their 
existence to dishonest and unjust management of the transpor- 
tation service of the country, to the tariff, to both, or to any 
other cause. This campaign has only been partially successful. 
It is still going on, and must go on until the evil is remedied. 

It is a part of this campaign to remove the tariff as an 
element of monopoly, and that is the reason why allusion was 
made to the measure of protection in the Republican platforms. 
Where there is no combination, and no probability of combina- 
tion in the production or supply of a commodity by the reason 
of the fact that it is supplied by a large number of independent 
producers scattered over a wide area or other cause, it is not 
so important that the duty should be within the above limita- 
tion, for in that case there can be no control of production, and 
hence the original law of home competition will do its complete 
work. When this evil of monopoly in protected articles first 
became apparent, it was proposed by some that the remedy 
should be a removal of all duties on these articles, and hence 
the demand for free trade in “‘ trust-made goods.” The Republi- 
can party never favored that proposition. 

The removal of such duties, it was contended, would injure 
many small independent producers, subject great industries, em- 
ploying hundreds of thousands of laborers, to ruinous competi- 
tion from abroad, and inflict upon us a greater evil than that 
which it was sought to relieve us from. It was thought that a 
wiser course would be to pursue monopoly by rigorous enforce- 
ment of repressive laws and by a careful revision of the tariff, 
to the end that protection should only serve its legitimate end 
and object and afford no shelter to monopoly. 

The Republican party has during the last as well as during 
the present administration applied the first remedy, and we 
are now in the act of applying the second. Hence it is of the 
greatest and most vital importance that we in this tariff bill 
observe the rule laid down in our platform as to the measure 
of protection as to all commodities on the dutiable list, in the 
production of which a trust or monopolistic combination either 
exists or is possible. 

If the duty on such commodities be no higher than the 
difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, 
then no extortion can result, for the possibility of foreign com- 
petition is always present. 

Where there is combination in control of the supply of ‘a 
commodity which habitually sells in the domestic market at 
one price and for export at another price lower than the do- 
mestic price by the amount of the duty, it is pretty good proof 
that the duty in that instance is too high. 

Those, I take it, were the reasons for the declarations in the 
party platform above referred to, and at no time has the neces- 
sity for such a limitation of protective duties been stronger and 
more apparent than at the present time. It is of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the people that no article or 
commodity in .which there is any reasonable possibility of com- 
bination or monopolistic control shall bear a higher duty than 
above indicated. In these times of successful combinations 
upon a large scale it will not do to say that the penal and re- 
pressive laws against monopoly and combination in restraint of 
trade are ample, for they will never exterminate the evil so 
long as we hold out fabulously rich rewards in the shape of 
excessive duties for their violation. 

I want these things borne in mind now while we are in this 
most critical and important stage of the work of tariff revision. 
A great deal has been said about revision downward, and 
whether our party promised such a revision. In view of what 
I have said, I submit there can be no occasion for that dispute. 
The promise was to revise the tariff on protective lines and to 
adopt as the measure of that protection the rule above indi- 
cated. Whether such a revision shall be up or down depends 
upon what the present duties are and whether they in any 
given case exceed this measure. 

It seems pretty well established by the facts before us that in 
most instances the application of this rule of revision will result 
in revision downward, although in some instances the reverse. 
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This bill, as it left the House, was in the vast majority of the 
items in the schedules a revision downward. 

It raised the rates in the hosiery and glove schedules, but 
under the special rule under which it was submitted here we 
were denied a special vote on those schedules and were com- 
pelled to vote for or against these and a large number of other 
propositions involved in the bill en bloc. Had a separate vote 
in the House been taken on these items, I believe they would 
have been defeated. Now that the Senate amendments restore 
these items to the rates fixed by existing law, we are hoping 
that the conferees on the part of the House will yield in this 
instance to the Senate amendments. The bill, as it left the 
House, although not satisfactory, was as we believed a con- 
siderable improvement over the present law. 

If one-hundredth part of the complaints against the proposed 
increases in duty contained in the 847 Senate amendments are 
justified, they will most of them have to be eliminated before 
the bill can pass. 

One thing is certain, and that is that there seems to be an 
utter lack of reliable information whereby to judge the merits 
of the various propositions and problems involved. 

The debate on this bill has settled nothing except this, that 
there is no possibility of an intelligent and just revision of the 
tariff until we devise some means whereby Congress may be 
informed as to all the facts necessary for a complete considera- 
tion of the subject. 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 


In other words, it has demonstrated the necessity of a tariff 
commission to aid Congress in such work. The chief, if not the 
only, source of information to aid us in our work has been the 
hearings of the Ways and Means Committee of the last Con- 
gress. I may, perhaps, be pardoned for reminding the House 
of the fact that these hearings were, to some extent, due to my 
initiative. I introduced bills in the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth 
Congresses providing for a tariff commission to gather informa- 
tion and report to Congress relative to the tariff, but they were 
never considered, for the alleged reason that to pass such an act 
would be a delegation of the powers of Congress contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

Finally, during the last session, in company with my col- 
league [Mr. Tawney], I called on the Speaker to urge that 
some prevision be made to gather information on the subject of 
the tariff in advance of the session when it was proposed to 
consider revision. As a result, Mr. TAWNEY prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Committee a resolution provid- 
ing for hearings, and the chairman of that committee, after 
redrafting it to suit his ideas, finally introduced and reported it, 
and it was passed, and these now celebrated hearings resulted 
Valuable as these hearings have been in this work of revision, 
they are acknowledged to be only an incomplete and pariial 
record of the required information. 

It seems to me that the necessity for a tariff commission has 
been plainly shown, and that it is only false pride and a stultifi- 
cation to claim that such a body would, in the slightest degree, 
reflect on Congress or its ability to do the work intrusted to it 
by the Constitution... Everyone acknowledges that as govern- 
ment functions multiply and increase in importance, specializa- 
tion and technical knowledge is required. When Congress de- 
cided to regulate interstate commerce a specialized commission 
advisory to the legislative branch, and administrative in aid 
of the executive was created. 

Does anyone suppose that government regulation could be 
effective in the field of transportation in the absence of such a 
commission, or that its creation was a reflection on the ability 
of Congress to directly regulate commerce among the States? 
There are 40 States with railroad commissions, each one of 
which by its investigations and study lays the foundation for 
intelligent legislation in those States. I remember twenty-four 
years ago, when the question of granting such powers to a 
railway commission came up in the Minnesota senate, of which 
I was then a member, the same objections as are now raised 
against a tariff commission by Congress were urged against a 
railroad commission in the State, but the experience of these 
years has fully vindicated the wisdom of such legislation. 

The Senate amendments to this bill provide for a sort of 
tariff commission, to be appointed by the President, but it is 
far from complete, and should be redrawn so as to directly 
create a permanent body with ample power. I hope this will 
be done. 

I deem it unnecessary to further argue in favor of the idea 
of a commission with advisory powers, for no one who is in- 
partial on the subject, who has followed the course of the 
debate on the tariff during this session of Congress, can fail 
to be convinced that in no other way can Congress be enabled 
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to intelligently and justly legislate upon the subject and from 
time to time properly revise the tariff schedules. 

Our embarrassment for lack of reliable information in the 
work of tariff revision was well described by the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Roor], who recently said: 

We have been here for over three months considering and discussing 
and voting upon the measure of protection that it is necessary to give 
in order to keep alive and prosperous the business of tens of thousands 


of corporations engaged in manufacture and trades affected by the pro- 
tective tariff. 


Upon one hand we have garbled statements; upon the other equally 
garbled and partial statements; and no means of distinguishing the 
truth. We are under the necessity of proceeding by guesswork, by con- 
jecture, always with dissatisfaction, because we recognize the chance 


that we have guessed wrong about whose statements come nearest to 
the truth. 


If the conferees will report this bill, accepting the lowest 
duties that have been voted in either House and with a tariff- 
commission provision, I believe there can be no doubt but that it 
will be recognized by the people at large as a step of progress, 


an advance in the direction of correct tariff revision, and a 
fulfillment of our party pledges, 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill jb R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ADAMSON said: 

Mr. Speaker: I have prepared an appeal to the conferees 
selected to adjust the differences between the two Houses of 
Congress on the tariff bill. My appeal is on the subject of the 
tax on automobiles. I hope that all of my colleagues will 
approve my suggestion, and cooperate with me in securing its 
adoption. The appeal is as follows: 


Hon. Ne~tson W. Atpricu, Hon. Sereno E. Payne, et al., 
The conferees representing the House and Senate in adjust- 
ing the differences between their respective Houses in 
connection with the pending tariff bill. 


GENTLEMEN: I have a suggestion of sufficient interest to the 
country to justify me in presenting it for your consideration. 

The Senate amended the item in the Payne bill so as to in- 
crease the duty on automobiles 5 per cent. In adjusting that 
difference, the House is expected to concur with the Senate 
amendment, which, under the rule, may be done with an amend- 
ment imposing any condition agreed upon. In this case I sug- 
gest that the amendment agreed upon, as the condition, sh! 
be that the duty on low-priced automobiles—that is, the duty 
on automobiles costing less than $500—shall be greatly reduce, 
if not entirely removed. My suggestion is based on the follow- 
ing reasoning: In the cities where the streets are wide, and 
the teams city trained, the introduction of automobiles causes 
little inconvenience to people with teams, but out in the coun- 
try, where the roads are narrow and the teams not accustonied 
to anything of the sort, the people suffer great inconvenience, 
annoyance, and danger from the few automobiles used by those 
= to pay high prices, to the practical exclusion of all the 

eams. 

Of course, as the automobiles grow more numerous and tlic 
teams become more accustomed to them, this condition wil! 
gradually disappear, but the process will be slow, and thou- 
sands of country people, who pay for the building of country 
roads, will virtually be deprived of their use pending the chanve. 
There is no doubt that automobiles have come to stay, and (lic 
sensible thing to do is to bring them within reach of the peo))le 
who most need means of rural locomotion and transportation. 
At present all the inducements are to manufacture high-priced 
machines, and it is necessary to stimulate our home manufac- 
turers to produce an efficient, practical machine at a price low 
enough for popular use. If you will reduce the duty on mi:- 
chines which cost less than a vehicle and a team will cost, then 
our manufacturers, rather than suffer foreign machines to sup- 
ply the popular demand, will give their attention to producing 
a machine which the common people will be able to buy and 
use. When that is realized the automobile will really prove 
to be a blessing to the people, 
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In line with this idea, I note that ‘several States contemplate 
a declaration of “the law of the road,” modified and adapted 
to conditions produced by the introduction of a new character of 
vehicles, some of them proposing taxation and other regulations. 
It is to be hoped that in all such legislation the same distinction 
will be observed by exempting from taxation the low-priced ma- 
chine, in order to promote the same end, inducing manufacturers 
to produce a low-priced machine, to enable the common people 
to enjoy the benefits of improved vehicles and the use of the 
roads which they alone construct or pay for. The common peo- 
ple must either cease to travel, abandon the use of their high- 
ways, or they must adopt the same method of travel. They 
must either use self-propelled vehicles or walk or stay at home. 
If automobiles are to have the right of way over the road, cer- 
tainly we ought to do everything in our power to place them 
within the reach of those who stand most in need of transporta- 
tion and means of travel. It will not prevent those who are 
able from indulging in all the expense they wish to lavish on 
splendid machines for their own use, nor by their use and dis- 
play deprive others less fortunate of the use of the highways. 

Yours, truly, 
W. C. ADAMSON. 


The Tariff—Free Raw Material. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEBR, 
In THe House or Representatives, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the rule to send the tariff to conference. 


Mr. SIMS said: ; 

Mr. SpeAKER: I have so far refrained from making any ex- 
tended remarks on the pending tariff bill. In this House we 
were not permitted to consider the bill in the usual and proper 
manner in Committee of the Whole, where amendments could 
be offered by any Member of the House, discussed, and voted on, 
and in that way the exact position of each Member of both 
parties ascertained as to all schedules of the bill and as to 
all questions arising thereon. 


of the Democratic party, two-thirds of the Democratic Members 
of the House have voted one way, while nearly two-thirds of 
the Democratic membership of the Senate have voted em- 
phatically in opposition. 

The question arises, Do the majority of the Democrats of 
the House by their votes truly and correctly represent the actual 
Democratic position on these questions, or do the majority of 


the Democratic Senators by their votes truly and correctly re- | 


flect the Democratic position? If the majority of the Democrats 
in this House are right, then a majority of the Democratic 
Senators must be wrong. And the converse of this proposition 
must be equally true. 

I refer to the votes on the questions of free lumber, free coal, 
free hides, and free iron ore, or, in other words, as to the Demo- 
cratic position regarding crude raw materials—whether they 
shall be admitted free of duty or placed on the dutiable list. I 
shall consider these propositions, or, rather, the votes on same, 
somewhat in the order they were had in the Senate, beginning 
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with iron ore. 

I beg to say that the vote of the 18 Democratic Senators for 
a duty on iron ore in support of an amendment not offered by an 
individual Senator, but as a committee amendment, taking 
iron ore from the free list, where it had been placed by the 


Payne bill, and placing it on the dutiable list, is regarded by 


both Republicans and Democrats as giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, and in its logical effect an approval of the doctrine 
of protection. 

The American Economist, the official organ of the high pro- 
tectionists of the United States, in its issue of June 4 says: 


DEMOCRATS ABANDON THE PLATFORM. 


It is well, also, to keep before the people of the country the facts 
that, while this small coterie of western Republicans are making a 
stand for the Democratic policy of “ reductions in duties,” a majority 
of the Democratic Senators have abandoned not only the cardinal 
principle of Democratic faith, namely, “free raw materials,” but they 
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have voted repeatedly in favor of retaining the Dingley-law rates of 
duty on many articles, notwithstanding the declared policy of the 
Democratic party in favor of reductions in duties throughout. 

In other words, while there is a slight defection from the essential 
rinciples of the Republican platform among western Senators, there 
s a complete abandonment by a majority of the Democratic Senators 
of the two most vital features of the Democratic platform upon the 
tariff, namely, reductions in duties below the Dingley-law standard 
and the placing of raw materials upon the free list. 

I do not regard placing a duty on so-called “raw material ” 
as per se and necessarily protection and as a violation of Deim- 
ocratic doctrine. The words “raw materials” are too indefinite 
to be regarded as absolutely binding as a declaration of party 
doctrine. 

Green coffee is the “ raw material” of the coffee roaster. No 
one would regard a duty on green coffee as protective. Such 
a duty would be a revenue duty, whatever the rate. Any raw 
material which does not have to be materially advanced in 
value by processes of manufacture to prepare it for consump- 
tion may be classed among dutiable commodities for revenue 
purposes without affording more than incidental protection. 

While this is true, all raw materials which are properly 
classed as ‘“‘crude raw materials,” which require expensive 
processes of manufacture in order to prepare them for con- 
sumption, should be absolutely on the free list. No amount of 
revenue that can be collected by a tax on such “crude raw 
materials” can possibly compensate for the advance in price on 
the manufactured article by way of a compensatory duty made 
necessary by the tax on the crude raw material. 

Take the case of iron ore as an illustration. The year 1907 
was a normal year, and, speaking in round numbers for that 
year, the production of iron ore in the United States was 
52,000,000 tons and total importations about 1,000,000 tons, more 
than 50 per cent of the importations coming from Cuba at a 
duty of 32 cents a ton, while 40 cents a ton was collected on 
the importations from all other countries. The revenue received 
by the Government from duties on iron ore for that year was 
less than $400,000. 

If the duty on iron ore only had been added to the manu- 
factured products made from the iron ore mined in the United 
States for the year 1907 it would amount, at 40 cents a ton, to 
$20,800,000. It must be remembered that the manufacturer does 
not simply add the duty to the price when he manufactures from 
imported material, but he adds the same to the price of all 
articles manufactured from domestic materials on which he has 
paid no tariff tax. 

To go further with this matter of iron ore, can any Demo- 
crat justify a vote to give the manufacturers of iron and steel 


| in the United States or the mine owners a statutory profit of 

For such a discussion the country has had to depend upon | 
the consideration of the bill in the Senate, and I regret to have | 
to admit that, in what seems to me to be fundamental doctrines | 


$21,000,000, speaking in round numbers, on the amount of iron 
ore mined in the United States for one year in order to get 
$400,000 or less by way of revenue? Can any man justly claim 
that added profits to the American manufacturer of $21,000,000 
on iron ore for one year, while getting, by way of revenue to the 
Government only $400,000, is merely incidental protection grow- 


; =g out of a purely revenue duty? 


But the protection in its effects does not stop with simply 
| adding this 40 cents per ton to the price of the manufactured 
article. This duty is doubled, trebled, and quadrupled by way 
of compensatory duties on manufactured articles of iron and 
steel as the processes of manufacture are advanced. As it takes 
2 tons and more of iron ore to make 1 ton of pig iron, a com- 
pensatogy duty of 80 cents a ton must be added to the direct duty 
on pig Tron in order to compensate the manufacturer of pig 
iron for the added price to the ore by reason of the duty on the 
crudest of all raw materials, iron ore. When the ore is con- 
verted into pig, the pig is a raw material only one step removed 
from the crude, so the manufacturer of pig iron says: 

I must have a oy equal to the difference of cost at home and 
abroad, with reasonable profits, to which must be added the duty on 
the ore of 80 cents per ton, with a manufacturer's profit on the same, 
being the tariff tax on the ore. 

So, at each additional stage of proceSs of manufacture these 
duties are doubled up and added, until the 40 cents a ton on 
iron ore, when it finally reaches the consumer in the highly 
manufactured condition necessary to consumption, the added 


cost to the American consumer mounts up, perhaps, to more 


than $100,000,000 by reason of this miscalled “revenue duty” 


on iron ore, that brought to the Government less than one-half 


of $1,000,000. Are such results to be atoned for under the thin 
disguise of a claim of voting for a revenue duty on raw mate- 
rials? It is exceedingly doubtful if reducing the duty from 
40 to 25 cents a ton will bring one single dollar more te the 
Treasury than the 40 cents does now. The importations will 
have to be materially increased at 25 cents per ton to make up 
for the loss of 15 cents a ton in the rate, but the 25 cents per 
ton will serve as an excuse for the addition of compensatory 
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and cumulative duties on all articles of domestic manufacture, 
amounting, perhaps, to hundreds of millions of dollars, 

All the reasons that can be given for placing lumber on the 
free list apply with much greater force to iron ore. 


to ever burden the consumer like those on iron ore. Much 
rough lumber can be used without further process of manufac- 
ture, and none of it has to go through as great a number of 


processes of manufacture as do the greatest number of articles | to take iron ore off the free list voted to put the above-named 


of iron and steel before reaching the consumer, 
Besides, under existing conditions placing a duty on iron 
ore was in plain violation of the Denver platform, which says: 


Articles entering into competition with 


trust-controlled products 
should be placed on the free list. 


Of the 52,000,000 tons of iron ore produced in the United 
States in 1907, 42,000,000 tons came from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. Senator Smiru, of Michigan, on the floor of the Senate, in 


debate on this same Aldrich amendment, stated that the United 


States Steel Corporation owned in fee and controlled by way of 
leases at least 85 per cent of all the iron-ore deposits west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. The trust also owns a large per cent 
of all iron deposits east of the Alleghenies. Then, I ask, why 
does not imported iron ore enter into competition with trust- 
eontrolled products? The trust does in fact own so nearly all 
the best and cheapest mined deposits of iron ore as to make it 


the all-powerful and dominating factor in fixing the price of | _ . : 
| and on boots and shoes was in consideration of putting hides on 


domestic ores. The hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee show that fron ore in the great Mesaba ranges is mined 


i 
at a less cost than anywhere in the world, except a small part | 


of Sweden, from which no ore is ever shipped to the United 
States, 

If the drawback provisions of the House bill are continued, 
the steel trust can practically use all the imported ores it is 
likely ever to need duty free, because under the above bill, if 
any American manufacturer ships and sells abroad any articles 
of American manufacture within three years from the time he 
paid the import duties, whether made from the imported ma- 
terials or not, to the amount of the duties paid, he can draw 
back 99 per cent of import duties paid on the materials. As the 
trust does now and always will export and sell abroad, in value, 
many times more in value of its articles of manufacture than it 
will ever import of iron ore, it has under the Senate Dill, as 
amended by the help of Democratic votes, practically free iron 
ore for its own use, while being enabled to add the tariff tax to 
all sales of its goods to American consumers, while the small 
manufacturer who has no foreign trade will have to pay duty 
on imported ores, if he imports any, or pay enhanced prices for 
ores at home, fixed by his all-powerful competitor, the steel 
trust, including the duty provided by the Aldrich amendment. 

I am therefore unalterably opposed to a duty for any purpose 
on “crude raw materials,” for the reason that it enables the 
American manufacturer to impose an additional burden by way 
of compensatory and cumulating duties on the American con- 
sumer out of all proportion to the amount of revenue benefits, 

If Democrats were making the whole bill and could put a 
small revenue duty on raw materials, following it up with a like 
duty on the manufactured products, adding nothing in the nature 
of compensatory duties, such a bill might not be oppressive to 
the consumer. But Democrats are not making the bill, while 
many of them, by their votes, are furnishing very acceptable 
reasons to the Republicans for failing to reduce high protective 
duties on the necessaries of life. 

Senator Atpricu, in his great speech on June 7, said: 

Take the metal schedule, take the silk schedule, take every schedule 
in this bill. The intention is to have the rates progressive from the 
crude products, the raw materials to the finished product; progressive 
as to the amount of difference between the cost of production here and 
in competing countries, which means if you put one duty on iron ore 
you must put a higher duty on pig tron, a higher duty still on steel 
rails, a higher duty still on watch springs, progressive all through the 
scale. 

This was a fair and candid statement by the Senator, and 
every Democrat who voted for a duty on iron ore knew just 
what effect it would have in making up the metal schedule of 
the bill. It was the first item in that schedule and became the 
very foundation upon which the whole superstructure of the 
metal schedule was to be erected. The tariff bill came from the 
House with iron ore on the free list and the whole schedule on 
metals and manufactures thereof greatly reduced. The first 
thing that 18 Democratic Senators did was to take iron ore from 
the free list, knowing full well that it would be the grounds for 
an increase over the House bill on the whole metal schedule. 
But not satisfied with this indefensible action, some of them 
yoted to raise the duty on scrap and waste iron from the House 
rate of 50 cents a ton to $2.50 a ton. Scrap tron, wrought and 
cast, is mere waste material, consisting of broken pieces of old 


It is im- | 
possible for the compensatory and cumulative duties on lumber | 
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pots, skillets, plows, horseshoes, wagon tires, and all other kinds 
of waste iron and castings, that require no investment of capi- 
tal—no expenditure of labor, no element of cost of production 
of any kind. Not satisfied with this, after knowing by their 
votes they had made it impossible to take the protective tariff 
off any article of metal manufacture, one of them offered yn 
amendment to put sewing machines, typewriters, and printing 
presses on the free list, and all, or nearly all, of those who voted 


articles—all expensive, highly finished manufactured articles 
on the free list. Many of these same Senators are “ vocally ” 
clamorous for free cotten ties, after making it impossible to 


| have free cotton ties by voting a tariff tax on the basic raw 


material out of which these ties are manufactured. 

The Payne bill cut the duty on lumber in half, and almost the 
entire Democratic membership of the House voted to place lum 
ber on the free list, in compliance with the national Democratic 
platform. When the bill reached the Senate, the Finance Com- 
mittee increased all the House rates on lumber 50 per cent, 
and these same Senators, or nearly all of them, voted for the 
Senate rates of increase on lumber, while claiming that they are 


| very much worried for fear the Republicans will not revise tie 


tariff downward. 

The Payne bill placed hides on the free list and reduced the 
duty on boots and shoes 40 per cent, and on sole leather to 5 
per cent ad valorem. This reduction in the rates on leather 


the free list. 

The Senate committee restored the Dingley rates of 15 per 
cent on hides of cattle, and in the Senate a motion was mice 
to retain hides on the free list, where the House put them, and 
16 Republicans voted for this motion, and had all the Denww- 
crats stood by these 16 Republicans hides would have remained 
on the free list; and no doubt the House reductions on shoes, 
boots, and leather would have remained in the bill; but a suifli- 
cient number of our Democrats voted against keeping hides on 
the free list to sustain the committee in placing a duty of 15 
per cent on hides, the present Dingley rate. 

Giving this action as his reason, Senator ALpricn immediately 
moved to increase the House rate on sole leather 100 per cent, 
and to increase the House rate on shoes and boots 25 per cent, 
which motion was adopted. Thus these Democrats were tlie 
immediate and direct cause of increasing the burdens of the 
consumers of boots and shoes and all other forms of leather 
goods by taking hides off the free list. 

It was shown in the debate that the beef trust, and not the 
eattle growers, gets all the benefit of the tariff on hides. The 
great bulk of the farmers’ cattle are sold on foot, and the hice 
goes at the same pound-rate price paid for the steer in gros. 
The beef trust controls both the price of cattle and the price 
of the meat to the consumer, while he gets a tariff-protected 
price for the hides of the cattle that cost him per pound no more 
than the hoof or the horns or the hair of the animal. 

The total revenue collected on imported hides for the year 
1907, the best year, commercially speaking, in the history of 
this country, was $3,105,390. As shown by the government re- 
ports away back in 1904, the preduction of boots and shoes iu 
the United States for that year was, in round numbers, 
$316,000,000, not including any other forms of leather govols. 
If no greater amount of boots and shoes were manufactured in 
the year 1907 than in 1904, the reduction of duty on boots and 
shoes alone, measured by the reduction of duty in the House 
bill, would have been a saving to the consumers of these artic!cs 
the enormous sum of $31,600,000 for one year. From this sum 
take the. total revenue collected on hides, $3,105,390, by placing 
hides on the free list, and we have as a net gain to the con- 
sumers, by way of reduced prices for boots and shoes, the enor- 
mous sum of $28,444,610 for one year. With hides on the duti- 
able list at the rate fixed by the Senate amendment, the Gov- 
ernment gets as revenue, in round numbers, $3,000,000, while «s 
a result of the duty on hides the manufacturer gets by way of 
compensatory duty $31,000,000. 

This is a clear demonstration of the evil of levying a tariff 
on a crude raw material. 

Not satisfied with restoring iron ore and hides to the dutial le 
list and imereasing the House rates on lumber 50 per cent, soe 
of these Senators voted to take bituminous coal from the free 
list, where the House bill placed it, and restore it to the duti 
able list at 60 cents a ton, being a reduction of only 7 cents 2 
ton on the present Dingley rates. To show the absurdity of 
placing a duty of any kind on coal, it is only necessary to state 
the facts as to exports and imports ef coal. Im the year 19S 
the exports of coal from the United States was 11,853,000 tons, 
against imports of only 1,504,000 tons, showing that our exports 
were seven times as great as our imports. If we can sell in the 
open market of the world seven times as much coal as all the 
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world sells in our market, does it look as though our market 
for coal was in any danger from foreign competition ? 

It is well to remember that during the coal strike a few years 
ago even the high-protectionist Republicans and our “ antifree- 
raw-material Democrats” all joined in voting to suspend the 
tariff on coal for a.period of one or two years, and not a Demo- 
crat in the House voted against free coal at that time. 

But to cap the climax, the Finance Committee in the Senate 
reported the duty on pineapples at the present Dingley rate, 
which is a protective rate, and so intended when put on in the 
Dingley bill. 

But some of our Democratic Senators were not satisfied to let 
this Republican duty remain, so a Democratic member of the 
Finance Committee moved an amendment in the Senate to in- 
crease the Dingley rate on pineapples 1284 per cent, which was 
carried by a vote of 34 to 30. Nine of the 34 votes to increase 
this rate were Democrats, while 8 Democrats only voted against 
the increase. 

Does this look like our “ antifree-raw-material Democrats” 


are suffering much on account of the Republicans failing to re- | 


vise the tariff downward? 

But, Mr. Speaker, when the vote came up to put a duty of one- 
half of 1 cent a gallon on crude petroleum, our “ antifree-raw- 
material Democratic ” Senators, especially those who had been 


most vociferous in their denunciations of the doctrine of free | 


raw material, flopped right around, forgot all about their loudly 
proclaimed Democratic principles of “ antifree raw material,” 
and voted against the proposed duty on crude petroleum. It 
was shown beyond dispute that the Standard Oil Company 


owned only 11 per cent of the oil wells of the United States, | 


while the independent oil producers and refiners owned 89 per 
cent. Crude oil is as much raw material as is iron ore, coal, lum- 
ber, or hides, and the producing oil wells are not owned or con- 
trolled by a trust, as is coal, hides, iron ore, and lumber; but, 
notwithstanding all these facts, it was more than our “ anti- 
free-raw-material Democratic” friends could stand, and so they 
took the back track, and by their votes proclaimed their alle- 
giance to the good old Democratic doctrine of free raw material. 
What I regret most is that the vote on oil did not come up 
before our Democratic Senators “ got ruint” and declaimed so 
loudly against any kind of free raw materials, but I find that 
consistency is a jewel rarely worn by a statesman. 

I am not criticising our Democratic Senators who voted for 
a duty on iron ore, lumber, coal, and hides, for refusing to give 
a like vote for a duty on crude petroleum, but when some of us 
who voted for free raw materials are taunted with the charge 
of being out of harmony with the earlier Democratic position, 
and to that extent not Democratic, I want to remind them 
that they are not consistent in voting for a duty on the raw 
materials of some classes of manufactures, while permitting the 
manufacturers of refined petroleum to have their raw materials 
free. 

Why did not our “ antifree-raw-material-revenue-tariff Demo- 
crats ” propose a small revenue-producing duty on both crude and 
refined petroleum and products thereof? At this point I will 
read a part of an article by Hon. William J. Bryan in a late 
issue of the Commoner bearing on the duty on iron ore, and ex- 
pressing his position as to free raw materials, and as to the 
possibility of giving all sections of our country an equal share 
in the so-called “ benefits of protection.” 


The Commoner believes that raw material should, as a rule, be ad- 
mitted ‘tee of duty. It has already pointed out the fallacy embodied 
in the doctrine of those who insist that “if we are to have protection, 
it ought to be uniform and give all sections an equal share of the 
benefits.” Protection can not give all sections an equal share of the 
benefits. Protection is naturally and necessarily unfair. A Democratic 
Senator or Congressman may deceive himself with the argument that 
he is helping his section when he insists that raw material produced 
in his section shall be taxed, but he can not deceive those who have 
studied the tariff question. Raw material is not produced by States 
or by districts; it is produced by individuals, and the taxation 
of raw material is not for the benefit of all of the State or all 
of the district in which it is produced. Take the case of iron, for 
instance. Alabama is credited with —_ 8 per cent of the total 
quantity of iron ore produced in the United States in 1907. But 
who produced the iron ore in Alabama? All of the people? Not 
by any means. Not 1 per cent of the voters of Alabama own iron 
mines. A tariff on fron ore necessarily implies a compensatory duty on 
manufactured iron. As soon as iron ore is taxed, the manufacturer 
demands that he shall be permitted to transfer the duty to the consumer 
of the manufactured products, and the argument will always be accepted 
as sufficient reason for putting a tariff upon the manufactured product. 
Is there a Democratic Senator who voted for a tariff on iron ore who 
would yote to put manufactured iron on the free list? To vote for 
a tariff on fron ore is, therefore, to vote for a higher tariff on manu- 
factured iron than would otherwise be necessary—in other words, it 
is a vote to fix a larger ultimate burden upon the consumers of manu- 
factured iron than would be necessary with free iron ore. It is possible 
that a Democrat (in a Republican Senate) might vote for a tariff on 
iron ore and then vote against a compensato tariff on manufactured 
iron, but if the Democrats were framing a tariff bill, they would recog- 
nize the justice of the demand that the manufacturer be permitted to 


collect from the consumer a tariff equal to the tariff levied upon his 








raw material plus such a tariff as would be given him if there were 
no tariff on raw material. 


The Democrats who voted for a tariff on iron ore voted. therefore, 


to commit the party to a higher tariff on manufactured than would be 
necessary if there were no tariff on the raw material. 


So it appears, Mr. Speaker, that those Democrats, both in the 
Senate and House, who voted for free raw materials yoted in 
accord with the views of our late Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency. 

When the Wilson bill passed the House all crude raw ma- 
terials were on the free list, and such as were restored to the 
dutiable list were put there by the action of the Senate and 
were finally virtually forced on the House, or else have no bill 
at all. So, when the present bill was considered, or, rather, 
not considered, in the House, on all votes on raw materials 
that the House was permitted to give an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Democrats of this Congress yoted to place raw 


| materials on the free list. 


Mr. Speaker, we in this House must be elected every two 
years by a direct vote of the people, while Senators are elected 
only every six years, and then by the legislatures of the States. 
It is therefore most natural that the Members of this House 
more nearly reflect the actual views of the people than do the 
Senators; and as we voted in the House for free raw materials 
before the Senators voted, they fully understood that by their 
votes they were raising an issue with us that might mean that 
either they or we must go out of public life. We voted first, 
and they could have voted with us, and in so doing violated no 
Democratic platform pledge, and thus would have brought no 
trouble on themselves, the party, or on us. But they saw fit to 
do otherwise, and they must take the consequences. 

It is but natural, believing that we represent the real senti- 
ment of our party, having a better opportunity to know what 
the sentiment of our party is than they, and knowing that we 
have voted in accord with our party, as declared in its most 
recent national platform, we do not propose to sit cuietly by 
and permit this protective sentiment to be built up and strengtb- 
ened in the ranks of Democracy without a vigorous protest. 
No manufacturer ever wanted a tariff tax on his raw materials, 
and he only accepted it because he knew that by way of a com- 
pensatory duty he could pass this burden to the consumer, and 
because he knew that by giving protection to the producers of 
raw materials he strengthened and added to the ranks of the 
protectionists in general. The converse of this proposition is 
also true. The producer of raw materials does not want protec- 
tion on the finished product that he does not sell, but must buy 
of the manufacturer, but in order to get protection on his raw 
materials accepts and votes for a higher duty on the manufac- 
turers’ finished products. Yet we hear some of our Senator 
friends loudly proclaiming that they will never vote to give the 
manufacturer his raw materials free while giving him a high 
protective duty on what he sells made from these materials. 
Such a statement must assume two false premises. One is that 
Democrats favor giving the manufacturer high protection on his 
finished products, and the other is that the manufacturer ac- 
tually pays the tax on his raw materials. Some loudly declare 
they will not take the burden from the manufacturer by making 
his materials tax free. 

Mr. Speaker, how can we take a burden from the manufac- 
turer when he bears no burden by way of taxed raw materials, 
and when by way of successive compensatory duties he passes the 
tax on raw materials with a manufacturer's profits added to 
the thus doubly taxed consumer? The Democrat that con- 
tends otherwise fools nobody but himself. 

Mr. Speaker, if the tariff tax on raw materials was not added 
to the direct tariff tax on the finished product, augmented by 
way of added manufacturer's profits on the amount of the tax 
paid on the raw material and thus finally all passed to the con- 
sumer, there would not be so much objection to taxing raw ma- 
terial, although it would not then be an ideal object of a duty 
even for revenue only. Much raw material must go to waste in 
process of manufacture, and all this waste is tariff taxed the 
same as that part that finally lodges in the finished article. 

Mr. Speaker, the man who desires protection can not disguise 
his real purpose by calling it a “ revenue duty,” because perchance 
some importations may be made under a given rate and some 
revenue derived thereby is not sufficient to establish the claim 
that the particular rate is a revenue duty. 

Hardly any rate named in any bill is high enough to exclude 
all importations, and so some revenue is derived under nearly 
any rate that can be devised, however protective it may be. 
If the real purpose is to affect the price of the home-manufac- 
tured article, however slight, the rate designed to bring about 
such a result is protective, and protection is the object and end 
aimed at and not the revenue that will be received. The dis- 
cussions in the Senate in support of these so-called “‘ revenue 
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rates” plainly showed that protection is at the bottom of the 
so-called “ revenue rate.” This is demonstrated by the declara- 
tion made in several instances as well as by the votes on several 
amendments, in which Democratic Senators, while asking for 
and voting for a so-called “ revenue rate” on raw materials, ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to put the raw material on the 
free list if by the same vote the manufactured article was also 
placed on the free list. If the real purpose had been to raise 
revenue and not to divide protection between the producer of 
raw material and the manufacturer, the proper course would 
have been to reduce the duty on both to a low nonprotective 
rate. But when a Senator or Member of this body is not 
willing to place crude raw materials on the free list, while 
placing a low revenue-producing duty on the finished product, 
but must have either both or neither on the free list, he 
fails to convince me that his real object is to secure revenues 
for a depleted Treasury. We must bear in mind all the while 
that the Democrats are not making the bill and that their only 
opportunity to benefit the country is by pursuing such a course 
as will weaken the forces of high protection on the other side. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another phase of this subject that should 
not be overlooked. The ideal method of securing the greatest 
amount of protection by a given rate is to make it specific in- 
stead of ad valorem. The ideal way to secure revenue and not 
protection is to make all rates, as nearly as may be possible, 
ad valorem. The protective feature of the present bill has been 
greatly strengthened by changing ad valorem duties of the Ding- 
ley law to specific duties. It will be noticed that the-rates of 
duty placed by the Senate on iron ore, coal, lumber, and hides 
are all specific except that on hides; so that those Democratic 
Senators who voted to place a duty on these raw materials 
voted for it in that, most favored of all protective forms, namely, 
a specific instead of an ad valorem rate. I have searched the 
RecorD in wain to find where any amendment was offered by 
any one of our Senators who voted for these taxes on raw 
materials changing the rate from specific to ad valorem. It 
is barely possible I have overlooked such an amendment if it 
was offered, and I will be glad to correct this statement if I 
am in error. This of itself is sufficient to show that the rey- 
enue-producing features of these amendments were lightly re- 
garded by our friends who voted for them. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no arbitrary standard of percentage of 
the value of the imported article to the rate of duty imposed 
by which a revenue rate is distinguishable from a protective 
rate. It is claimed by some that because the average ad valo- 
rem rate in the Walker tariff act of 1846 was about 24 per cent 
a rate on any article that does not exceed 24 per cent is a 
revenue rate, and therefore not un-Democratic, so to speak. All 
raw materials low in value in proportion to the tonnage and 
freight charges may be absolutely prohibited by an ad valorem 
tariff rate that might and would be a low revenue-proeducing 
rate on other articles of imported merchandise on which the 
tonnage and freight charges are light in proportion to the value 
of the merchandise. 

Take coal and iron ore as examples. The freight charges on 
these materials from European countries would, perhaps, be 
equal to or exceed 50 per cent of their total value, so that the 
American producer of such products is protected by ocean 
freight rates against European competition equal to a 50 per 
cent tariff tax even if these products from Europe came in free. 
Where such heavy freight rates exist, a duty of 5 per cent 
might be prohibitive. But, on the other hand, where foreign 
imports are of high value in proportion to tonnage and freight 
charges, a duty of 20 or 25 per cent would not materially check 
such imports and much revenue would be collected at a rate 
that would make the importation of some other article impos- 
sible. 

Another thing that must not be overlooked when comparing 
the rates of the Walker law with rates of duty at this time is 
that all the revenue for running the Government, except pro- 
ceeds of sales of public lands, which were small, came from tariff 
taxes, while at this time not one-half of all the receipts of the 
Government come from tariff taxes. If at that time not over 
one-half of the Government’s revenue was derived from tariff 
taxation, I feel warranted in saying that the average tariff 
rate in the Walker law of 1846 would not have exceeded 10 
or 12 per cent ad valorem. So, by a just comparison, if it re- 
quires a rate of only 24 per cent ad valorem on foreign imports 
to collect all the revenue needed by the Government when all 
its revenue was derived from tariff taxes, a proper ad valorem 
revenue rate would be only 12 per cent when only one-half, or 
jess than one-half, of the revenues to run the Government are 
collected from tariff taxes. 

Some of our ablest Senators have solemnly contended that if 
we take the taxes off raw materials we will have to add the 
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amount of revenue thus lost to other articles of merchandise, 
and thus increase the burdens borne by the consumers of those 
articles so additionally taxed by removing the taxes from raw 
materials. ya 

I do not think there was ever more fallacy stated in fewer 
words or emanating from so high a source. If we take the 
tax off wool and deprive the Government of the revenue de- 
rived from that tax, it certainly does not follow that we must 
increase the rate of tariff tax on woolen goods, and thus add 
to the burdens of the wearers of woolen goods to the extent of 
the duty collected on wool. I submit that a mere beginner in 
the study of tariff taxation knows that the way to imcrease the 
receipts of the Government is to reduce the taxes and thus en- 
courage importation. It would be a very easy matter to collect 
equally as much revenue as is now derived from the tariff on 
wool by slightly lowering the high protective duties on woolen 


goods, and thus increasing importations of such goods. By such 


2 course as this the burdens of the consuming taxpayer are 


actually made lighter, while the receipts of the Government are 


made larger. 


Mr. Speaker, if protection is robbery, as we Democrats have 
often charged—if it is unconstitutional and immoral—how can 
a Democrat so believing vote for and support tariff rates that 
are intended to affect favorably the value of some product or 
products of his State or district, even if incidentally some reve- 
nue is received by the Government, while favored industries 
collect by way of increased profits from the unwilling but help- 
less consumer five, ten, or even twenty times as much money as 
is paid into the Treasury? 

If protection is right, is the best policy for the whole country, 
is constitutional, then we Democrats have been radically wrong 
all the years of our existence. From any standpoint I can not 
see how any man can be either an incidental or a direct protec- 
tionist and make any just claim to being a Democrat. Such a 
man is in effect and in fact a Republican, whatever he may call 
himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not see how I can bring these rambling 
remarks to a more fitting close than by reading an interview 
of my colleague, Judge HuL1, appearing in the Nashville Ban- 


ner, of Nashville, Tenn., April 20, 1909: 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. HULL. 
[By Walter Edward Harris.] 
WASHINGTON, April 20. 

“With no purpose to impugn the motives or the Democracy of any 
person,” said Representative Hut., of Tennessee, “1 consider it ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the Democratic party and the country that, as it 
seems, a number of Democratic Members of the House and Senate, in 
antagonism of their party’s time-honored doctrine that taxes can be 
constitutionally levied only for the purpose of raising revenue to sup- 
port the Government, are engaging in an effort to write into the Payne 
bill protection for protection’s sake for such local industries as they 
may respectively represent. 

“If our party’s teaching since the days of Jefferson and Jackson 
means anything, it means that the principle of a protective tariff is 
harsh, inequitable, vicious class legislation, and an abuse of the con 
stitutional power of taxation. If, as Democrats have always con 
tended, protection benefits only the few at the expense of the many; if 
it robs and plunders the millions of consumers and others upon whom 
it confers no benefit only to enrich a few favored individuals; if it is 
tribute, or a o> of graft, levied upon the masses, then the less 

rotective-tariff legislation the country has the better, and hence the 

a Democratic Member secures for his local industries the better 
for the masses of the people he represents. 


CHARACTERIZED AS ROBBERY. 
“ How can Democrats consistently aid in thus fostering and perpetu- 


ating a cardinal Republican policy that our platforms have always char 


acterized as robbery? It is urged by Democrats who pursue this course 
that the Sees are enacting a tariff law framed along protection 
lines, and that therefore the industries of their respective districts or 
States should be included in the protective provisions of the Payne })i!! 
and without discrimination. I quite agree that it is the plain duty of 
any party to govern its legislation by the rule of uniformity, equality, 
and fairness, and to refrain from rimination ; but if it purposely 
fails to do so, its action in practicing favoritism to the detriment of 
some industry or section should be criticised, condemned, and exposed 
to the American people, that they may, if they wish, call it to account 
for such wanton and flagrant abuse of a public trust. Whatever he may 
say or do in dealing with this question, the course of a Democratic Mem 
ber should be guided by the general welfare of the whole country, and 
should avoid any compromise of his own party faith or connivance at 
the Republican scheme of protection. This would be the wise, the con- 
servative, the cerrect Democratic course ; but instead of pursuing which 
some of our Democratic friends seem inclined to join with the Repub- 
licans and cooperate with them in their — scheme of public plun- 
der for the sake of the small pittance of loot they might thereby secure 
for their respective constituencies. The upshot ef this sort of collusive 
conduct is that some of the people become infected with the fallacious 
doctrine of protection, and are encouraged to send only protectionist 
rats, or, failing in this, Republicans, to Congress. 
“It is true, furthermore, that when a Democratic Member undertakes 


friendly ration with the Republicans in the framing and passage 
ofa ve-tariff bill in order to secure some item of protection and 


some consequent advantage for a portion of his constituency that his 
fellow-Democratic Members are deprived of by reason of their strict ad- 
herence to the party faith and practice, such aid to the Republicans 
does not cease when this Member of the Democratic persuasion gets his 
item of protection inserted in the tariff bill, but to re its retention 











he must also aid the Republicans in securing all they want for them- 
selves, no matter how infamous in its nature and extent. This course, 
however well meant, can only lead to party discord, disorganization, and 
disruption. 

MONSTROUS IDEA. 


“The idea is monstrous that a Democratic Member should in one 
breath denounce protection as an evil and an outrage and in the next 
assert his purpose and desire to sow some of its seeds in his State or 
district, and in his effort to do so aid the Republicans to inflict and 
fasten this pernicious system upon 90,000,000 people. No Democrat 
can wink at protection and at the same time be true to his party’s doc- 
trine of a revenue tariff; and when our party thus abandons its long- 
standing principle relating to taxation for the sake of a little pelf here 
and there, the time for its dissolution will be near. One may properly 
yote to impose a purely revenue tariff upon a given item, but he has no 
right to vote an essentially protective rate upon such item under the 
pretense that it is solely for revenue purposes. 

*“ Just now urgent appeals are being made to Democrats throughout the 
South to forget and forsake the principles and traditions they have so 
long cherished and pursue the loaves and fishes, the fleshpots of Egypt. 
I am loath to believe that these people, forgetting the lasting debt of 
obligation they owe the Democratic party, forgetting the sacred prin- 
ciples in which they have always professed to believe, are yet ready 
or willing for a mere mess of pottage to fall down and worship strange 
gods and follow off after the fetich of protection.” 


The Tariff on Lumber. 


SPEECH 


or 


CHARLES R. THOMAS, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


HON. 


In THe House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, ~ 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Inasmuch as so much has been said upon the 
subject of the vote of myself and my Democratic colleagues 
from North Carolina, except Mr. Kitcury, upon the lumber 
tariff, I wish to state my own position without reference to 
or criticism of any other Representative from North Caro- 
lina or anyone whomsoever. I cast an honest and con- 
scientious vote upon the lumber tariff, loyal to my district, 
and carrying out the pledges and statements I had made in my 
campaign. 

First, my position is not unlike that of Mr. Bryan, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President. 

Hon. William J. Bryan was a Member of the Fifty-second 
and Fifty-third Congresses. After his nomination for the 
Fifty-third Congress, but before his election to the Fifty-third 
Congress, in 1892, the national Democratic convention adopted 
the following in its platform in 1892: 


Sec. 8. We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on state- 
bank issues be repealed. 


which he was a Member, and after the adoption of the above 
plank, Mr. Bryan spoke and voted against the repeal of the 
10 per cent tax on state-bank issues. He said as follows (see 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD) : 

It has been stated that every Democrat is in duty bound to vote for 
the repeal of the state-bank tax, because of the plank relating to that 
subject adopted by the last Democratic national convention. A plat- 
form can only bind those who run upon it. 

President Cleveland is, of course, pledged to the repeal of the tax, 
because he a ted a nomination and an election upon the national 
Democratic platform of 1892. Those also are pledged to repeal whose 
nominating conventions indorsed the national platform, and those are 

rhaps bound also who ran as Democrats without expressly repudiat- 
hg that part of the national platform. In my own case, I was not 
only nominated before the adoption of the platform by the Chicago con- 
vention, but I expressly repudiated in my canvass the plank which de- 
clared in favor of repealing the state-bank tax. 


My nominating convention in 1908 adopted no platform. 
The Congressman and elector were nominated, the executive 
committee was appointed, and the convention adjourned, so 
I had no instructions from my nominating authority. I was 
nominated before the Democratic platform was adopted at 
Denver in 1908. 

In joint canvass with my opponent I did not indorse the 
free-lumber plank, but declared for its modification. The lum- 
ber industry is a large industry in my district, and many 
of my constituents were opposed to putting lumber on the free 
list. We had a general plank for revision of the tariff, and a 
Specific plank in relation to lumber, pulp, print paper, logs, 
and timber. ‘These were on the same subject-matter and, I 
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But, whether they should 


think, rightly construed together. 
be construed together or not, in a number of my speeches in 
the campaign and privately I told my constituents that if we 
did not have a Democratic revision I would care for and pro- 
tect their interests. 

I was compelled to meet the situation as it existed in a Re- 
publican revision of a Republican tariff; all articles entering 


into the manufacture of lumber were highly protected. I was 
asked to single out rough lumber alone and place it upon the 
free list. I conceived this to be against the interest of, and 
the pledges I had made to, my constituents. Second, the Demo- 
cratic state executive committee of North Carolina, in a sup- 
plement issued in October, 1908, and circulated as-a supple- 
ment by Democratic papers, said as follows: 


DIFFERENCE IN POSITION OF THE TWO PARTIES. 


The chief difference which lumbermen may expect from the two par- 
ties on this question is that the Republicans would put lumber on the 
free list as commanded by their President, but that the lumbermen 
could expect little relief at the hands of the Republicans from the ex- 
actions of the trusts of the country which go to make the manufacture 
of lumber so expensive ; while they may rest assured that the Democrats 
would not put lumber on the free list, it being a southern product, 
unless there should be coupled with it the placing upon the free list 
of all articles entering into competition with trust-controlled articles, 
as their platform demands, which would tend to largely cheapen the 
expenses of the manufacture of lumber. This argument should appeal 
with great force to the producers of lumber, for there is no other line 
of manufacture in the country more heavily taxed by the trusts. 


LUMBER BUSINESS NOT A TRUST. 


It must be borne in mind that the lumber business is not owned by 
a monopoly or controlled by a trust. If it was, then the business could, 


| by holding up the home buyer add the full amount of the tariff to the 


price which he could otherwise get for his product. But every manu- 
faeturer of North Carolina or southern pine sells his product in active 
competition with every other manufacturer. 

I do not argue the matter one way or the other, but take 
the exact language of this circular which was used during the 
campaign, in part, because of the conditions existing in the 
Third North Carolina Congressional District as well as the 
Third, Hon. Craupe KircHin, 
who has been much quoted, in his speech upon the lumber tariff 
said as follows: 

Some pledged their people during the campaign that they would stand 
for tarif on lumber. A few, perhaps, were so instructed by their nomi- 
nating conventions. These, as Democrats, should stand by their pledge 
and follow their instructions. 

I criticise neither Mr. Bryan or Mr. KItcHrIn or anyone, but 
under the conditions existing in my district, with no declara- 
tion of my own convention, which was held before the Denver 
platform was adopted, with assurances given by me to my peo- 
ple and with this circular issued by the state Democratic com- 
mittee, I was constrained to vote as I did. Last’y, the demand 
for free lumber came from the States where the forests had 
been exhausted, and, in my judgment, the price to the consumer 
in the States along the Canadian border would be decreased by 
free lumber, but the price to the southern consumer would 
not be decreased. The Northern States wanted protection 


|on what they sell and free trade on what they buy. The 


| northern consumer would be benefited by free lumber; the 
On June 5, 1894, and during the [Fifty-third Congress, of | 


| 
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southern consumer would not be, on account of the high freight 
rates from Canada, while the manufacturer of lumber would 
sell in the markets of the North at a loss in competition with 
Canada. 

Mr. Pinchot, Chief of the United States Forestry Bureau, one 
of the greatest authorities in the world upon that subject, has 
said: 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two purposes, either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my judgment it would accom- 
plish neither. *Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to 
the consumer. If the duty were removed, the effect would be to in- 
crease the value of Canadian stumpage, and to some extent the profits 
of the Canadian manufacturer and the American retailer. There would 
remain little if any benefit to the ultimate consumer of lumber in the 
United States. 

In addition, the duty on lumber is not prohibitory, but a 
revenue duty producing annually nearly $2,000,000 in revenue, 
and the rate of duty is about as low as any article upon the 
tariff list. 

I have voted and spoken for a reduction of the tariff. I have 
voted for and advocated no increases, and have never cast a 
vote for a purely protective duty. I voted against the Payne 
bill, and shall vote against the Payne-Aldrich bill when it comes 
from the conference committee. With this candid statement I 
submit my action upon the lumber schedule to the fair and im- 
partial judgment of a constituency which has elected me for 
twelve years as their Representative, confident that whether 
I was right or wrong they will not question the honesty of my 
motives or my hoyalty to them. 
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The Duty on Hides. 


SPEECH 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 
OF TEXAS, 


In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARDY said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In the last few weeks I have gotten dozens of 
letters similar to the one I here produce: 


WINKLER, TEX., June 28, 1909. 
Hon. Rurus Harpy, 
Washington, D. CO. 


HONORABLE Sir: I inclose a circular herewith which explains why 
we poor devils down here in this part of Texas want you to stand pat 
and firm, and use all your influence in Congress for free hides. 

I feel that you will do so, and get hides on the free list, if in your 

ower. We, many of us, are now paying 18 cents per pound for bacon. 
Thanking you in advance, my dear Judge, I am, your humble servant, 


J. C. PILUANS. 
The circular referred to is as follows: 


This is Important—Read Carefully and do as Suggested. 


The Senate has voted to keep the duty on hides. 

The House of Representatives voted by 171 majority to put 
hides on the free list. 

Almost unbelievable !—such a decided majority in the House 
showing the real demand of the PEOPLE, the Senate voting “‘ the 
other way to protect the MEAT TRUST.” 

As USUAL, we must look to the House of Representatives to 
protect the interests of the consumer, the independent tanner, 
the shoe manufacturer, and shoe retailer. 

“Compromise ” is talked about. This is just what we want to 
avoid. Hides must be FREE, and the “meat trust” is doing its 
best to get scme sort of compromise, as they mean to retain some 
advantage if they possibly can. They mean to put every inde- 
pendent tanner, shoe manufacturer, and dealer out of business. 

WRITE YOUR CONGRESS MAN—WITHOUT FAIL—TO-DAY. ‘Tell him 
to insist upon keeping “hides on the free Hist—Nor To com- 
PROMISE; to instruct the House conference committee to stand 
firm for free hides—not to concede to the Senate on the hide 
schedule.” 

It is very important that you write to-day—aT once; and it 
is also urgent that you should address a letter to President 
William H. Taft, Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., asking 
him to use his influence with the conference committee to put 
hides on the free list. 

Your Congressman wants to hear from you, so write to-day, 
sure—to vote for free hides and no compromise. 

We believe you are opposed to the “meat trust” controlling the shoe 
and leather industry. Ve believe you are interested in giving the 
CONSUMER THE BEST SHOES POSSIBLE for the LEAST MONEY. This can 
only be accomplished by free hides, so your interests and the interests 
of the consumer can only be protected by your Congressman voting and 
demanding FREE HIDES—that no compromise be made in the hide 


schedule. 

Some of the many reasons why hides should be on the FREE LIST: 

1. The tariff on hides will benefit nobody but a trust. 

2. It will ultimately bring about the formation of a shoe-manufactur- 
ing monopoly by the packers. 

3. It will eventually cause an advance of 50 cents a pair in the price 
of shoes. 

4. It will bear most heavily upon the mechanic, farmer, and- laboring 
man, and will impose a serious burden upon the workingman with a 
large family. 

5. Previous to the enactment of the Dingley bill, hides had been on 
the free list for a quarter of a century. 

6. The United States is the only progressive country that imposes a 
duty on hides. 

7. It is a fact that this country does not itself produce enough hides 
to supply the demand. 

8. tthe packers control more than 85 per cent of the domestic hide 
su t 

DP Through its operations the foreign manufacturer can buy his 
leather in the United States at from 8 to 10 per cent less than our own 
manufacturers can buy the same leather. 

10. Neither the farmer nor the cattle raiser derives any benefit from 
the tax that they did not previously enjoy. Its sole beneficiaries thus 
far have been the beef packers. 

11. The net result of the hides duty has been to increase the revenues 
of the beef packers, protect and encourage the foreign manufacturer 
and workman, and develop the tanning industry of Canada and other 
foreign countries. 

12. Free hides will benefit all the people and enable our manufac- 
turers to compete with the entire world. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Boot AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
New ENGLAND Boot AND SHOR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL TANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

WESTERN WHOLESALE SHOE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION HARNESS AND SADDLERY, 

NATIONAL FREB Hipe LEAGUE, 

NATIONAL BELTING ASSOCIATION, 

SouTHERN SHOR JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

And every prominent SHOR MANUFACTURER, TANNER, and RETAILER in 
the United States are all affiliated’in an honest effort to keep the 
“eat TRUST” from controlling the shoe, leather, harness, and kindred 
industries. 

Will you do your share and write To-DAy? 


President Taft, TO-DAY. 
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I put this letter and circular in the Recorp to show how 
hard the shoe and leather men have been working to secure 
free trade in hides that they buy, while they fight equally hard 
for a tariff on shoes and leather which they sell; and the lobby 
they have here, as well as the vast amount of literature they 
have scattered all over our country, show they are willing to 
spend great sums to secure their ends. Their literature is ur- 
gent, insistent, and full of statements partly true and partly, 
in fact mainly, as I think, untrue, but very persuasive to one 
who reads all they say aad believes it true and does not read 
or discover many other real facts that they conceal, ignore, or 
deny. It is true that there are great meat trusts, as they say, 
but it is also true that there are great leather and shoe trusts, 
which they deny—trusts that fix even the retail price of shoes 
all over the United States. The interest of the meat trust may 
be to have hides worth something and that of the leather and 
shoe trust is to have them worth nothing or little. We are 
opposed to the meat trust controlling the shoe and leather in- 
dustry, but just so long as there is a protective tariff on shoes 
and leather the meat trust will have the same temptation and 
the same opportunity to control the shoe and leather industry, 
whether hides be high or cheap. The leather and shoe men 
charge that the meat trusts have started tanneries and tan a 
great part of their own hides, and go out into the country and 
buy hides in competition with them and make leather in com- 
petition with them. I think that is true, and I think it became 
true because the packer had hides to sell and the leather com- 
bine were putting down the price of hides. What would, how- 
ever, prevent them from doing the same thing if hides were 
free or worth only half as much as they are? This question 
has been put to the shoe and leather people and they have given 
no sensible answer. Whether ultimately a shoe-manufacturing 
monopoly will be created does not depend on whether hides 
shall be put on the free list, but on whether shoes be put on 
the free list. Unless some far more drastic antitrust legislation 
is enacted and enforced than we have to-day, the leather and 
shoe manufacturers are likely to form one vast monopoly; and 
if we are to have a monopoly, I care not whether it be a New 
England or a Chicago one. The tendency of all strong concerns 
is to combine, and every year new and greater combinations 
take place, and just so long as you have a tariff wall everything 
behind that wall will tend to combine. 

I do not know how much combination there is right now 
between the packer and the leather and shoe man, but I know 
there is a strange apparent indifference manifested by the 
packers in this question. The odium attached to the meat trust 
is the strong card used by thé free-hide propagandist, and while 
they are made the great object of the public attack of the shoe 
and leather man, they say nothing and seem to care nothing. 
Indeed I do not see how they can be greatly hurt by hides 
being free or taxed, since they grow no hides and only use 
those they buy, whether on the cattle or not. It is clear that 
so long as this country uses more hides than the people raise, 
hides grown in this country will be worth, whether grown by 
the packer or the farmer, just what it costs to buy hides in 
the foreign market and ship them here and pay the duty on 
them, if there is any. And it seems clear to me that if hides 
were selling in the market cheaper than they are, the packer, 
in common sense, would pay less for the beef than he does. 
The claim that the value of the hides cuts no figure in the price 
of the beef seems false to me, and it is proved false by the 
fact that a bunch of steers in Chicago to-day having smooth, 
unbranded hides will sell for more than a bunch their equa! 
in every respect, except that their hides are rough and much 
branded. But your circular says the tariff on hides will even- 
tually cause an advance of 50 cents a pair on shoes. We hive 
that tariff now. Why should retaining it cause an advence? 
That statement was thrown out simply for general alarm pur- 
poses. The fact is, if you subtract every cent of the tariff that 
there is on the material of a pair of shoes of the average make 
under the law to-day, it would be about 4 cents, and, to allow 
for middlemen’s profit, at the outside 8 cents per pair; but we 
have not heard any prophet of free leather promise a reduction 
from present prices of 4 cents or 8 cents, much less 50 cents, 
per pair if hides are put on the free list. It is too well known 
that no reduction in the price of shoes will follow putting hides 
on the free list; that shoes will sell here just as high as they 
can and still keep out the foreign-made shoe. 

How high that is depends on the tariff on the foreign shoe. 
To expect the shoe man not to take advantage of the tariff on 
shoes because you give him free hides is to endow him in your 
fancy with angelic qualities not shown by any other beneficiary 
of our foul and corrupting tariff system, and if we are not 
gulled by honeyed phrases we will not expect it, from the very 
fact that he insists on having the tariff retained on shoes, but 
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the circular says the foreign manufacturer, through the tariff 
on hides, can buy leather here 8 to 10 per cent cheaper than our 
manufacturers can buy the same leather. That is an astonish- 
ing piece of argument. Of course he can, because these very 
leather and shoe men asked for and obtained a drawback of 99 
per cent of the duty paid on all material used by them for ex- 
port. If a tanner buys a foreign hide he pays 15 per cent duty, 
then he tans it. If he sells it at home he prices it to cover cost 
and tariff, but if he sells it abroad, exports it, the Government 
pays him back his duty. This the Government did at his re- 
quest. In other words, at his special request and as a special 
favor to him, he is allowed to go out into the markets of the 
world and practically buy hides free of duty for the purpose of 
pringing them here and tanning and then exporting them, and 
now having this favor granted him, he kicks about it. Not be- 
cause he would have it otherwise, but because he thinks he can 
deceive or befuddle somebody. That the packers control more 
than 85 per cent of the domestic hide supply is simply “ out of 
the whole cloth.” At the same time this circular studiously 
avoids any allusion to the fact that under the construction given 
by the courts to the word “hides” it does not mean what the 
people understand it to mean and what they understand it to 
mean in the statement in the circular, and ignores the fact that 
under that court construction practically the hides for all shoe 
leather except sole leather are admitted free now. 

I will bunch the last three statements of this delightful cir- 
cular. They are in effect that the cattle raiser gets no benefit 
from the tax on hides; that the beef packers only are benefited, 
and that the tax will develop foreign tanning industries; and 
that, with free hides, our leather and shee men can compete 
with the entire world. Now, does not that statement smell 
worse than a hide house? They themselves have proved by 
their evidence and argument that they go out into the market 
to buy hides, and that they are compelled to pay, whether they 
buy hides from the packer or the farmer who raises the cattle, 
just the foreign price plus the tariff; and I have already, I 


think, shown that when the packer buys the steer from the | 


raiser he pays more for the hide because he can sell it for more, 
and in this controversy the Demorratic contention that the 
tariff on all commodities is paid by the man who buys the com- 
modity has been conclusively established, and the ultimate con- 
sumer pays it all, with one sole exception, and that is where 
the commodity in question is transformed, improved, or finished 
before it goes to the ultimate consumer. Then the tariff on the 
prime article is lost er merged in the tariff on the last or fin- 
ished article, sinee the ultimate consumer can only be bilked in 
the amount or to the extent of the tariff on the ultimate prod- 
uct. This exception was never more fully or clearly or abso- 
lutely shown than in the hide and shoe question. The people, 
the ultimate consumers, do not wear hides; they wear shoes. 
The shoe man, to keep out foreign shoes, can only charge the 
foreign price plus the tariff on shees, or a little less, and this 
he will do, tariff or no tariff on hides. 

That this tariff on hides builds up foreign factories is an- 
other case of “will not see it.” These very men tell us they 
are sending their best class of machinery and skilled foremen 
and workmen into foreign countries and establishing factories 
there, thereby escaping the tariff taxes of those countries, and 
in this they are following the example of many other indus- 
tries, as the harvester and agricultural implement makers. 
They will do this whether hides are free in this country or not 
as long as other countries have a tariff on shoes, and it must 
be borne in mind that for export all hides are free, and for our 
home trade the duty on shoes gives them the exclusive market. 
What more do they want except a wider margin to levy tribute 
upon their home people, not that the people might pay less for 
their shoes, but that they might put more into their pockets? 
The shoe man in all countries is doing the same thing by his 
people under protection. The last statement, that with free 
hides our manufacturers can compete with the entire world, 
gives the whole case away. If they can compete with the entire 
world, they need no protection at home, and on their exports 
there is no tariff on hides. Out of their own mouths they stand 
condemned of unholy greed. Not only their words, but their 
acts show they can compete with the whole world, for last 
year they exported 6,500,000 pairs of shoes, while practically no 
shoes have been imported. I have studied this question 2s FY 
have no other schedule, earnestly seeking the right. The first 
question in my mind was, when I came to vote on this matter, 
Would free hides cheapen shoes to the people? And the next 
was, Would it lessen the price to be obtained for cattle by the 
cattle raiser? Those who voted for free hides tell me they an- 
Swer the first question yes, and the second question no. They 
say that with free hides the price of hides will go down to the 
manufa and he can therefore make us shoes cheaper, and 
he will do it. They say that, while the value and the price of 
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the hide will be lowered, the packer fixes the prices of our cattle 
and he will not give us less for our cattle because their hides 
are worth less. 

For the reasons that are self-evident and that, in part, I have 
stated, I reached just the opposite conclusions from these, and I 
think that so long as a tariff remains on shoes and tke people 
all over the country raise cattle, the most righteous tax in all 
the category of the tariff, and the most absolutely free from bur- 
den on the consumer, is the tariff on hides; and besides that, it 
brings in a large part of the revenue we are bound to raise from 
the tariff, and in so doing helps to prevent other burdens in 
other tariffs on other things that the people must consume, If 
you take the duty off hides, you can not raise it by retaining the 
duty on leather and shoes, because that duty is practically pro- 
hibitive—that is, prevents importation—and without imports, 
whatever the rate of tax written in the statute, there is and can 
be no revenue on apy given article; so free hides, with duties 
that are prohibitive on leather and shoes, would leave the con- 
sumer or user of shoes to pay the high prices still to the shoe 
man and to pay that lest hide revenue in taxes upon some other 
article that he uses; for we must not think we will escape the 
payment of this tax, which must be raised to run the Govern- 
ment. We do not sell American hides cheaper abroad than we 
do at home. The shoe man does sell shoes cheaper abroad 
than at home. I owe him no favors for it. If we did not raise 
enough cotton to supply our home demand, a tax on cotton im- 
ports would enhance the price ef cotten, and in that case, as long 
as we are raising revenue by a tariff to run the Government, I 
would always vote for a tariff on cotton for revenue, at least as 
long as I had a tariff on cotten goods. 

No doubt then the New England manufacturers would urge 
free importation of cotton as raw material to enable them to 
go after the foreign markets in cotton goods and insist on a 
tariff on cotton geods so they could monopolize the home market 
and charge us more for them than we could buy them for 
abroad. And when we asked them where they would raise 
revenue to run the Government they would tell us by doubling 
up the tax on some other import atier they had got the tax 
| high enough to prevent any imports of cotton goods, or get it 

some way, the Lord knows how. The Republicans are just in 
| that shape now. They have made so many duties prohibitive, 
or so far above a revenue-producing basis, that they are put to 
| it to raise revenue. 
| Tf it be true, as this circular states, and I believe it is, that 
with hides free the leather and shee man can compete with the 
entire world, then the manufacturer ought to have said to us, 
“Take off all duty on hides, leather, and all manufactures of 
them.” If they will say this, every Democrat in the House 
who voted for 10 per cent duty on hides will vote for free hides, 
free leather, and free shoes. Then we wil! get cheaper shoes and 
cheaper leather. 
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SPEECH 
OF 


‘HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. Speaker: Availing myself of the permission granted to 
take up a subject different from the one immediately under 
consideration, I turn to one that is always interesting, always 
important, and always and of necessity related more or less 


closely to every item of legislation or proposed legislation in 
this body, namely, the rules of the House and power of the 
Speaker. Having addressed the House at considerable length 
upon this theme upon the 7th day of January, 1909, it is noi 


my purpose to add at this time any further observations of 
my own. But since I spoke there have been made several con- 
tributions to the subject of such value that they ought to be 
brought to the attention of every Member, and therefore, under 
the leave granted, I insert them here as part of my remarks. 

Taking them in the chronological order of their appearance, 
I quote the first from the American Review of Reviews for 
April, 1909: 

THE RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: A DEFENSE. 
(By Freprerickx C. Stevens, Member of Congress from the Fourth Min- 
nesota District.) 


At one time, and perhaps not alone at one time, the debates of the 
English House of Commons on affairs of distant colonies were much 
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vexed by certain members who had visited those regions, and assumed 
to conclude the question under discussion by their first-hand knowl- 
edge. Finally John Bright lost his patience and asked the House why 
they assumed that a man could, from a visit, have an infallible judg- 
ment about a distant place, when as to affairs in England, directly 
under the eyes of all, there was usually a radical difference of opinion. 

Many men who are or have been in the House of Representatives 
write about the rules, and when they speak to the public, through at 
magazines, we must keep the wise observation of John Bright well in 
mind, or we shall assume that what they write is the whole doctrine 
as to the law of the House. Because they may have been active and 
influential Members of the House it does not follow from this that a 
must necessarily know well the Pa aoe les by which it is governed. 
Just as there are men of large affairs in every community who know 
little about the laws of their municipalities, or of their States, so there 
are active and influential Members of the House who never know much 
about the rules. As a citizen. relies ape a lawyer to direct him in 
business involving the laws of the land, so do many leading Members 
of the House rely on others to map out their course of action under the 
law of the House; while as to what is to be done under that law they 
may determine the course of action in matters of great national impor- 
tance. 

With these preliminary observations, the reader will be able to under- 
stand how it is possible for Members of the House, even of long expe- 
rience, to make errors that would otherwise be astounding. 


RECOGNITION OF MEMBERS. 


Recent discussions of the subject of recognition are, perhaps, the 
examples wherein this is best illustrated. Magazine writers, and even 
Members of the House, soberly tell the reader that the Speaker has the 
absolute power to determine whom he will recognize, and that when 
there has been no previous arrangement the Speaker inquires of a 
Member seeking recognition: “For what purpose does the Member 
rise?” ‘Thus it is inferred that this question embodies the inquisitive- 
ness of a tyrant. 

A brief explanation will show how little the import of this: inquiry is 
comprehended. The rule of the House provides that when two Mem- 
bers rise at once, the Speaker shall name the Member who is to have 
the floor. This rule was adopted in 1789, in the old days of individ- 
ualism in the House, when the volume of business was light, and came 
forward through the individuality of the Member having it in charge. 
In accordance with this method of procedure there was an appeal to the 
House if the Speaker made an unsatisfactory decision as to which 
Member had first arisen. In the process of time public business in- 
creased in bulk, and the House doubled and quadrupled, or became even 
more numerous in membership. The inevitable consequence of such in- 
crease has been to diminish the opportunity of the Member acting as an 
individual, and substitute the action of the Member as an agent, under 
fixed rules. Each Member of the House of 391 Members can not be 
oapectes to have thc opportunity for personal participation in its 
affairs upon the floor of the House, that he would have if the number 
were only 92, as in the Senate, and if the mass of its business were 
much smaller, as in years past. The primary function of the House 
is properly to transact the legislative business of the American people 
which the Constitution has imposed upon it. For that purpose, and in 
order to meet the tremendous changes which the years have brought, 
the House has evolved a rule of business by bringing forward bills in 
fixed order, with nicely adjusted arrangement to give precedence to the 
most important matters. 

About 30,000 bills come before the House during the lifetime of a 
Congress. A tenth of these get through the committees and upon the 
calendar (which is a list of bills reported by committees and awaiting 
action) for consideration by the House itself. There is not time for 
the House to consider even all of this tenth part of the bills, so it is 
necessary, as the consideration proceeds under the rules governing the 
order of business, to give precedence to certain classes of important or 
necessary legislation. Experience has gradually evolved 11 classes of 
business which may be interposed on motion of the Members in charge, 
if the House consents. Thus matters of the highest importance are 
always assured of consideration, while matters of less consequence 
must wait their order of precedence. Under this rule the business 
passes through the House like the flowing of a stream. The rules 
and not the Speaker direct this stream. ow, it is manifestly neces- 
sary that when a given bill appears in the order of business, the Speaker 
shall recognize for motion and debate the Member who has reported the 
bill from the committee, since that Member is considered as the best 
qualified to give intelligent direction to it. The Speaker is compelled 
by long usage to do this. So if another Member rises, the Speaker 
says: “ For what purpose does the gentleman rise?” in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not the second Member is in charge of some matter to 
which the rules give precedence over the matter first in sight. 

So far from this being the question of an inquisitive tyrant, it is in 
reality that of an honest administrator of the rules, anxious to do that 
which the rules and practice compel him to do, and which it is neces- 
sary to do in order to economize time and prevent confusion. This 
method has evolved from a hundred years of trying experiences. So 
far as careful examination shows, it is superior to the system of any 
other legislative body of the size (quorum considered) of the House of 
Representatives. Changes so jauntily proposed in this order of busi- 
ness would be quite apt to diminsh the volume or impair the quality 
of the legislation at the very time when the people have been com- 

laining that Congress has not had time to consider business of press- 
ng importance. It is significant also that, as a general prege ee. 
the legislative measures which the critics of the rules would have 
brought forward to replace those now privileged are either of impor- 
tance only to sections of the country and to ambitious individuals or 
have not n thought out with sufficient care. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of the House, has fewer opportunities for arbitrary recognition of 
Members than the moderator of the smallest town meeting in New 
England. He has, since the days of Speaker Randall, exercised his own 
will as to recognition only as to motions to suspend the rules, which 
are made in order on two days a month, and as to requests to inter- 
rupt the regular order of business, to take up bills out of order. But 
unanimous consents are outside the rules, and this situation would not 
be changed under any system, unless the right to recognize for them 
should be taken from the Speaker. Such a disposal of the question 
would be a great relief to the Speaker. It is now understood t the 
new rule, providing for a calendar day for Wednesday of each wee 
will care for most of the business formerly done under suspension 0: 
the rules and by unanimous consent; and to that extent will relieve 
the Members from any possible embarrassment in bringing forward 
thelr bills; will give ample and certain notice of the business to be 
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done; and take from the S er the odium of favoritism and ‘obstrue- 
tion as to measures and individuals. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Many of the current discussions concerning the powers and usage 
of the Committee on Rules are unfortunate in that they leave obscure 
the very fact which is of rest importance. It is true that the Com- 
mittee on Rules is a small body, with its majority dominated not by 
the Speaker, but by the sentiment and wishes of the responsible ma- 

in the House. It is true that it reports special orders to 


jority part 
ve plecedence and direction to important measures; but there is one 
rther fact which the critics of the rules do not emphasize. No spe- 


cial order is valid until it has been indorsed by a majority of the 
House, voting in open House, with the pees of ordering the yeas and 
nays by one-fifth of those present. ‘The modest reticence as to this 
cardinal fact must not be permitted to diminish its importance. 

The critics of the rules also err strangely when they declare that 
most of the business of the House is considered under orders from the 
Committee on Rules. At the last session of the Sixtieth Congress that 
committee made but five reports: (1) On the emergency bill to reduce 
the salary of the Secretary of State, so that Mr. Knox might be eligible 
to the Cabinet; (2) to enable the conferees on the legislative bill to 
amend their report so as to reduce the sereesen for salary of Sec- 
retary of State, to which both Houses had a and which the con- 
ferees might not change without special authority; (3) to enable the 
House to consider immediately the Senate bill to authorize the rein- 
statement of the Brownsville soldiers, a bill which in the regular rou- 
tine would have failed; (4) a o— rule to facilitate suspension of the 
rules during the closin Saye of the session, without which the forestry 
bill would have failed in the House; and (5) a new rule of the House 
to establish a calendar Wednesday, for which there had been a demand 
in the House and country. > 

And in the first session of that Congress there were only eight re- 
te from the Committee on Rules. One of these was to admit the 

hilippine Commissioners; another a direction to a commission to in- 
vestigate complaints of peonage in the South; a third to create a 
special committee to investigate the charge of corruption in relation to 
appropriations for submarine naval vessels; another to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the complaints of publishers as to the duty on 

per and the remainder to adopt special rules for dealing with a 

libuster. In other words, in the whole first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, six months in length, not a single legislative proposition was 
considered under an order from the Committee on Rules. It is fair 
to say, however, a prolenar’ filibuster by the minority made procedure 
at this session somewhat abnormal. 

The functions of the Committee on Rules are associated intimately 
with the caucus of the majority party, the latter being corrective or 
supplementary. It is true that sometimes (and the Committee on 
Rules acts on relatively few bills) a special order cuts off amendments 
which might, if permitted to be offered, be adopted by the minority 
party in the House, reenforced by a small fraction of the majority 
= The minority loudly insist that it is tryranny not to let this 
small portion break away and assist them. But the American people 

overn through responsible political parties. They have not time to 
eal with individuals; they wish to say to a party, “ Do thus,” and then 
have the duty done. In what position would a responsible party be 
were it to go before the people in the next campaign and say: “ You 
instructed us at the convention and at the polls to enact a proper tariff 
law, but a fraction of our Members broke away, and joining with the 
minority prevented the passage of such a bill? The American people 
would not be satisfied with such an excuse for an instant. 

It is only a moribund party, or a party doomed to defeat that per- 
mits individual preferences to prevent its performance of a prescribed 
duty. It is the American practice that caucuses and conventions and 
majorities of responsible organizations shall lay down programmes 
which individual members, if in representative positions, must support 
or walk out of the party. The order of the Committee on Rules cut- 
ting off amendments is simply a polite method of applying the ricid 
caucus rule. The very Members who wish to join the minority in vot- 
ing for certain amendments, vote for the rule which ties their hanis, 
realizing that if they do not, a caucus will command them. Fifty 
Members may call a caucus of the political party now in control of the 
House. If the Committee on Rules fails to read aright the party will, 
a caucus may be and frequently has been called to instruct them. 

RULE ON TARIFF BILL. 

It is possible that on the coming tariff bill a special order of consid- 
eration will prevent offering, on the floor, amendments which have not 
been examined and approved by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This is ——s of as tyranny. It is far different from that, inas- 
much as it is a rule which the majority of the House will adopt to pre- 
vent considerations, local and personal, from interfering with a policy 
= aeeene: pad prepared by that committee of the House best equipped 
‘or that duty. 

It must not be forgotten that a tariff bill has this peculiarity, in re- 
weet to which it differs from nearly every other legislative proposition : 

ile it is general and national in one sense, in another it is to a high 
degree local and personal. While on one side it touches the national 
revenue, on the other it affects vitally the interests of the constituency 
of every Member. This dual nature has created difficulties in all iegis- 
lative ies, and, so far as observed, those difficulties have nowhere 
been met more successfully than in the later practice of the House of 
Representatives. Two Tr are wanted now by the American peo- 
a ee ge action on a tariff bill, and a bill in which local and personal 
nterests shall not a. From this it is easy to understand 
why the House should adopt the rule and why the rule should be criti- 
cised in many places. Many on ago, when the country was smaller 
and the membership less and the interests of the country weaker, ° 
aa and Means Committee reported an excellent tariff bill. The House 
took it up without any erased order and amended it freely. Memn- 
bers, spurred on and intimidated by local interests, adopted, by !oz- 
rolling processes, amendments so numerous and so injudicious that 
when the bill was finished the very men who had amended it saw it was 
impossible. Then John Sherman—who relates the story in his Mem- 
oirs—offered as a substitute the bill as originall rted by the Ways 
and Means Committee, and the House adopted te. t the majority 
party will do in the present case is not settled yet. But the American 
peop e may rest assured that it will arrange, so far as ee to have 
ts tariff bill amended by intelligence and not by appetite. 

Mearty all th ee poe OF THE SPEAKER. . 

ear e critics, y im with the English analogies, 
complain that the Speaker is a fal phew officer, a rivaling the 
President. He ts powerful because he is the chief officer of the only 
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organ of the Government wherein the American people are represented 
on the basis of their numbers; and it will be a sad day for that pone 
when the leader of their Representatives is not a powerful officer. e 
was powerful in Virginia as long ago as when § er Peyton Randolph 
led the burgesses against the encroachments of British authority; he 
will continue to be powerful so long as there is vitality in American 
institutions. The powers and prerogatives of this representative assem- 
bly of the people can only be assured and maintained against the ag- 
gressions and encroachments of the Executive and the Senate by means 
of a trusted leader, 7 capable, and powerful enough, whenever 
accu aa —— forces of the House to preserve its own inter- 
ests and . : 

Weakness ona incapacity, either in its leadership or in the use of its 
owers by a large, representative body, would necessarily tend to invite 
favasion if more virile and centralized coordinate branches of the Gov- 
ernment, in order that the business of the country should be more 
speedily and perhaps ———— done. In time this might tend to de- 

ive the direct Representatives of the people of those prerogatives which 
pave always been deemed precious in a popular government, viz: The 
power to originate bills to raise the revenues and provide appropriations 
for the support of the Government, and the power to hold high officials 
accountable by means of the power of impeachment. 

This may not seem now in sight. But the weakness and incapacit 
caused by scattering and dissipating its powers by a large assembly will 
grow worse with time, and no one can foretell what consequences may 
ensue as to those functions which, so far, have been thought essential 
to the people’s protection. 

The power of the Speaker rests on two foundations: (1) The influ- 
ence which his abilities, experience, and personality give him among his 
associates, who know him well and understand the motives of his acts ; 
and (2) on the power conferred upon him by the rules to appoint the stand- 
ing committees, “unless otherwise ordered by the House.” In other 
words, the House, at the time of organization and under the rules, may 
take into its own hands the appointment of committees by the a 
of a resolution therefor. But for more than a hundred years the House 
has realized the necessity of centralizing and vitalizing its powers, and 
has always refused to do this. The Speaker is expected to make up the 
committees so that a majority of each shall represent the principles of 
the responsible majority party in the House, and to this extent he 
“packs” the committees. If he did not do this, he would not be 
Speaker. But to pack them for a personal or nefarious end he has little 
opportunity, even supposing him to be a man bold enough and callous 
to brave the contempt of the House and the people’s denunciations. 

The important nee committees are large bodies, of from 15 to 
20 members each, of which one-third at least of the places are filled 
by members of the minority party who, in recent practice, have been 
designated - the minority leader. This leaves to the Speaker the ap- 
pointment of only ten or fifteen of the committeemen. But by long 
usage, and to insure efficient service, a Member once appointed on a 
committee remains there unless there exists a controlling public reason 
for his removal. Only in rare cases does the Speaker exercise the un- 
pleasant duty of removing a Member from a committee against his will ; 
and rarely, if ever, has a Speaker performed this duty without the full 
approval of the House. It follows from this condition and from the 
fact that many Members serve in the House year after year that the 
Speaker does not have usually more than two or three vacancies to fill 
on any leading committee, and even then considerations as to sections 
and States have a large influence in the selection rather than his own 
—, This leaves him a very limited opportunity to “pack” any 
committee. 



















minorities of dissatisfied persons. Some of these will, according to the 
laws of human nature, complain of the processes by which the Repre- 
sentatives have attained the result. Just at present we are witnessing 
an active recurrence of this criticism, accompanied by some interesting 
prescriptions for alleged troubles. Whether or not the troubles exist 
and the nature of the proposed remedies are important subjects for 
examination. 

At the outset it is necessary to inquire as to the exact relations of 
the House of Representatives to our form of government. This will 
sweep away some of the plausible but very superficial theories of those 
who conceive it a disadvantage that our speakership should differ from 
the ——_s of the House of Commons, and who seem to think that 
our House might easily be directed in its procedure by the President's 
Cabinet, as the House of Commons is directed by the ministry of the 
Crown. We are told with great jauntiness that in the early years of 
the Republic the Speaker of the House was simply a presiding officer 
like the Speaker of the House of Commons, and not at all a political 
leader. What reasons support this theory? When the Constitution was 
framed the members of the convention spent very little time over the 
House of Representatives. The reason of this is that the House was 
an existing political institution, each Colony having had under its own 
peculiar name a house of representatives for many years. There was 
no debate whatever over the clause of the Constitution which provides 
that the House shall choose its Speaker and other officers. There was 
a very good reason for this. That clause was taken from the state 
constitutions adopted in 1776 when the Colonies threw off the sover- 
eignty of England, and was an accepted doctrine of liberty, as opposed 
to the prerogative of the royal governors who had sometimes disallowed 
speakers chosen by colonial assemblies. 

The Constitution therefore did not create the Speaker, but adopted 
an existing officer; and a careful examination of the proceedings of the 
convention in relation to this fact makes it plain that the Speaker they 
adopted was the Speaker of the Colonial House of Representatives. of 
whom they had intimate personal knowledge, rather than the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, whom they knew of in a theoretical way only. 

What of those Colonial Speakers? Were they merely nonpartisan 
residing officers, or were they forceful, militant party chiefs? It might 
¢ presumptuous for one who has not studied exhaustively the colonial 
= od to express an opinion as to all of them. But the assertion may 

made confidently that many of them-were militant party chiefs, per- 
sonally and as Speakers; and that this character of the Colonial Speak- 
ers was especially prominent in the ten years preceding the outbreak of 
the Revolution—a period of which the framers of the Constitution not 
only had vivid recollections, but had been a part. In 1766 James Otis, 
chosen speaker of the Massachusetts house, was so active a party leader 
on the patriotic side that the royal governor, using an authority which 
the Revolution afterwards abolished, disallowed his election. The royal 
governor of Georgia, in 1771, took the same course in regard to the 
election of Speaker Noble Wimberly Jones, who was not a neutral pre 
siding officer, but “a very strong Liberty Boy.” And he was not an 
exception in Georgia, for in 1765, as Bancroft tells us, “ the great ma- 
jority of the representatives, at the instance of their speaker, against 
the will of the governor,” promised their adhesion to a Continental 
Congress. And in 1774, in Virginia, it was Peyton Randolph, the 
speaker of the house of burgesses, whom Bancroft calls the “ organ of 
the people against the representative of the Crown,” who led the oppo- 
sition to Lord Dunmore. 

This, then, is the old Colonial Speaker, whom Washington, Franklin, 
Hamilton, and their confréres, imported into the Constitution of 1787, 
the prototype of the great Speakers of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Therefore the Speaker, as transported into the Federal Constitutien, 


MOTIONS TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE. 
As to the desirability of permitting a motion to discharge a committee, 


" * | was not a mere nonpartisan presiding ojificer. Nor did he beeome so 
a aes ang = ie toate ae neck Fenn aye under the new Government. Jonathan Dayton, Speaker from 1795 to 
used in the Senate. With 25.000 bills in committees, the motion, if per- )} 1798, conducted himself so violently in partisan debate on the floor 


; t -«. | that he was called to order by the temporary occupant of the chair. 
tem of ns ies Sellen for this Sarsane Gn setuinen tp che Commisios Never was there a more active political leader in the Speaker's chair 
on Rules, and when reported back may be adopted by a majority vote. | than Henry Clay (1811, 1823), who, as a regular habit, participated 
As 50 Members may call a caucus of the majority party, it is easy to | @ partisan debates in Committee of the Whole. It is only since the 
see that it is possible to get out of any committee any bill that the | 4@ys of Carlisle and Reed that the Speakers have ceased to participate 
responsible party wishes to consider or which is really desired or of in debate; and Reed, at least, and probably Carlisle also, refrained for 
importance to the country. It was in this way that the currency Dill the express reason that such participation tended to draw the office too 
was handled, and the bills to regulate the practice of issuing injunctions | ™Uch into partisanship. It seems presumptuous to say so, in view of 
were refused consideration at the first session of the recent Congress. the apparently learned disquisitions on the other side of this subject, 

Under the plan of admitting a motion to take a bill from committee but the cold fact is that the Speakers of to-day, as far as their func- 
when a majority of Members—irrespective of party lines—indorse the | tions as presiding officers are concerned, are more free from partisan- 
motion, it would sometimes be possible for the minority party, united ~- than were the earlier Speakers. — = wha 
with a fraction of the majority, to bring out a measure that would oth- t is not necessary to give much space to the theory that Cabinet 
erwise not be reported nder this plan, in the Fifty-first Congress, it officers of the President should sit in our House and direct business 
would probably have been possible to have got before the House and | because they do so in England. In England cabinet officers are, in fact, 
passed a bill for the free coinage of silver. As it was, the Silver Repub- responsible to the House of Commons for their acts and their tenure. 
oe could not persuade the Committee on Rules or the Republican Therefore they are always politicaily in sympathy with the majority 
caucus to authorize such a motion, and they were not then ready to of the house rather than with the King, whose political acts and utter- 
walk out of the Republican party. The scheme by petition now proposed | 22¢es they direct. In this country the majority of the House is fre- 
would disintegrate and destroy the majority party and enable a frac- | @e2tly opposed politically to the Executive. Those who favor the 
tion holding a balance of power to trade with, and dominate both par- engrafting of the English system on our House, may see the humor 
ties. It would tend to force forward attractive but immature proposi- | °f their proposition if they will try to imagine the Cabinet of Andrew 
tions and prevent that careful and considerate action necessary in so Johnson trying to force his policies through the Republican House of 
large a country upon matters of national importance. the Fortieth Congress, against a hostile majority led by Thaddeus 

The present rules are in every essential respect the “ Reed rules,” | Stevens; or it may be easier to frame the picture in a more modern 
which were so roundly denounced in 1890, even in state conventions, | Setting, and imagine Rutherford B. Hayes’s Cabinet trying a similar 
and in language very lime the language of ‘present denunciations. But | ¢xPeriment in the Democratic House of the Forty-fifth Congress, led by 
the leading critics in the Honse of Renresentatives in 1893 very precipi- | Samuel J. Randall and filled with a majority who were continually 
tately adopted the principles of the “ Reed rules,” and they are gen- crying that Hayes was a “fraud.” But, perhaps, if the House would 
erally commended in the abstract. But it is charged that they have | 2°t a yield its politics to the President, the President, 
been “ perverted.” As the perversion does not appear in the letter of in order to have an English system imported, might subordinate his acts 
them, perhaps after all they are the same old rules, going through again and utterances to a Cabinet selected by the House of Representatives. 
their cycle of experience with those who have not realized their hopes The alacrity with which a recent Chief Executive would yield to such 
or ambitions from the processes of legislation. = eens will readily picture itself in the minds of all political 

eorists. 

The next is from the American Political Science Review for Has not the United States gone on very well under its present Con- 


May, 1909, and by one who for twenty years or more has made | Stitution and its own traditions? Are other peoples so much happier, 


‘ and other governments so much more successful, that we should aban- 

the rules and the rulings under them his constant study : on institutions developed according, to the genius of our own people, 
THE SPEAKER 0 z NTATIVES. order to copy foreign institutions? 

eee ee oe reap: ste One familiar with the procedure of the House for the last fifteen 

(By Asher C. Hinds, clerk at the Speaker's table.) years can not be otherwise than surprised at the confidence of the 


It is not surprising that the procedure of the American House of Rep- | assertions that the House has ceased to be either a deliberative body 
resentatives should be subject to frequent outbreaks of criticism. The | or an efficient legislating body. Those who know well its practice 
House is the organ which voices the immediate wishes of 80,000,000 of | will rather believe that no other legislature of its size, as to member- 
very active people, who are not the least of humanity in their desire to | ship and quorum, has a system equaling it in fairness, liberality, and 
have what they want. As they usually do not agree as to what they | efficiency. On the great questions of revenue and appropriations, which 
want, and as what they shall have must be determined by a majority of | are the first questions among all free peoples, its system is famous for 
their Representatives, there must necessarily be from time to time large ' the unrivaled manner in which it concentrates searching and intelligent 
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deliberation on every item, without discrimination between Members 
as to party or length of service. And its more formal debates are 
regulated with equal liberality and fairness. The statement that no 
Member speaks without securing prior consent of the Speaker has 
hardly a shred of truth by which te hang. The Speaker recognizes 
for debate, it is true, and there is no appeal from his recognition be- 
cause the House can not afford time for such a process; but the Speaker 
recognizes, in the great majority of instances, not arbitrarily, but ac- 
cording to certain usages which have the force of rules. And these 
usages secure recognitions to those Members who, by the arrangement 
of committees and business, are presumably best informed on the sub- 
ject, for and against the pending proposition. Of course every egotist 
in the House may not intrude himself into the first place in every 
debate. A system that permitted this would be intolerable, although it 
would please the egotists and would cut off one very noisy source of 
criticism. 

But even as it is no egotist suffers from the tyranny of the modest 
men. ‘The story is frequently told, and used as a conclusive argument, 
that Mr. Speaker Reed thanked God that the House was not a delib- 
erative body. It is true that he did once give utterance to such an ex- 
pression, but it was when some one told him of a Senator who had 
spoken four or five hours to the empty seats of his disgusted colleagues, 
and proposed to continue the performance on the next day. The 
Speaker was thankful that the hour rule, which, by the way, had then 
existed for fifty years, did not permit such a performance in the House. 
It was one of the great aims of Mr. Speaker Reed, as those who knew 
him can testify, to restore to the House that orderly, intelligent delib- 
eration which the fathers had known and which the violence of the 
filibuster had impaired. He overthrew the filibuster, and as the pas- 
sions of that conflict subsided, the old deliberation gradually returned. 
In the last twelve years, under normal conditions, the House has been 
a real deliberative body. When abnormal conditions arise, as they did 
at the end of the first session of the Sixtieth Congress, the majority are 
obliged to declare a form of martial law in order to do the business nec- 
essary for the supply of the Government. But such conditions are 
wholly exceptional and have arisen only two or three times in twelve 
years. 

The demonstration that the modern Speaker is a normal, and not an 
abnormal, example of the Speaker of the Constitution does not, how- 
ever, answer the criticism that too much power is given him by the 
rules. At this point it is mecessary to guard against a confusion of 
ideas. The man whom the Representatives of the people choose as their 
chief will ordinarily be a man of great personal infiuence. The elec- 
tion of Speaker is not like a popular election, where the voters’ knowl- 
edge of the candidate is derived secondhand. Most of those who 
elect a Speaker know him personally from intimate association and 
observation on the floor of the House. The politician who cultivates 
reputation by judicious — and advertising will hardly advance 
far in the House unless he be one of the rare individuals of his kind 
who have the actual character to go with the reputation. On the 
other hand, the blunt, honest man, who values the truth above the 
praise of men and is willing to risk popularity in doing his duty, 
always commends himself strongly as his fellows come to know him 
in the struggles and contentions of the great Hall. The influence of 
character is one of the greatest powers in politics. Hence, the one 
who is chosen Speaker will always be powerful in his own ht, so 
long as the Speaker is chosen after the manner of our American fathers, 
as a leader of the House. If leadership is to be placed elsewhere in the 
body, the strong man or men of the House will gravitate to the new 
depository, and the Speaker, having become a mere presiding officer, 
will undoubtedly degenerate in character and influence. 

The great source of the Speaker’s power is the function of appoint- 
ing the committees, which he has exercised for more than a hundred 
years. All propositions are referred to the committees for considera- 
tion and report. Members may refer bills to committees with great 
freedom, but if a committee fails or declines to report, the Member may 
not move to discharge the committee, for the reason that the regular 
order of business includes no place for such a motion, and a demand for 
the “ regular order’ shuts it out. It is probably necessary that this be 
so, for if the Member might move to discharge a committee, the House 
would be confronted with a possibility of more than 20,060 of such 
motions, since a vast number of bills are referred to committees. ‘The 
House is. not powerless, however, agaimst an obstinate or neglectful 
committee, as the motion to discharge a committee may be adopted by 
majority vote on being reported by the Committee on Rules, which is 
composed of the Speaker and four other Members. 

This grasp of the committees on the business of the House is the main, 
citadel of the Speaker's power so far as it is dependent on the rules. 
The main element of it is the appointing power, since the discharging 
power is lodged in a committee, wherein his authority is necessarily 
considerably modified. 

But the appointing power is far from absolute. In a new Con 
there will not ordinarily be vacancies in more than a third of the places 
en any committec, and on the important committees, where the strong- 
est men are gathered, the proportion is usually less. It is a usage not 
often disregarded that a man once appointed to a committee remains 
there until promoted to a more desirable post. Mr. Sereno EF. Payne 
has served on Ways and Means, which is the greatest committee of the 
House, for twenty years, and Mr. Jonn DaLzett has been on the same 
committee for eighteen years. ‘This illustrates the permanency of 
tenure, which does not change with changes of party control in the 
House. It is manifest that with these conditions existing it is very 
dificult for a Speaker to make up a committee according to rsonal 
whim, or “ pack” it, as the phrase goes. He can and always does aim 
te add to each committee new men who will continue the committee 
in certain general policies favored by his party. Im other words, he 
acts as the responsible agent of party government. During the last 
six years Mr. Speaker Cannon has permitted the minority leader to 
mame the minority members of the committees, thus restricting still 
eet his own opportunities for molding the sentiment of the com- 
mittees. 

A great political philosopher, Edmund Burke, has given a descrip- 
tion of y government worth recalling in this connecticzn: - 

“Party is a body of men united for promoting by their joiat endeay- 
ors the national interest, upon some yen rinciple in which they 
are all agreed. For my part, I find it impossible to conceive that any 
one belicves in his own politics, or thinks them of any weight, who 
refuses to adopt the means of ae them reduced into practice. It 
is the business of the speculative philosopher to mark the ends 
of government. It is the business of the politician, who is phiioso- 
pher in action, to find out proper means toward those ends, and to 
employ them with effect.” 

t is not conceivable that the House of resentatives will ever > 
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House and the Nation could never locate it definitely, except after 
laborious inquiry. 

The power of the Speaker, as it is related to the Committee on Rules 
is much overestimated. When a committee bas once reported a bi!’ 
that bill is in the hands of the House. The Speaker and Committee 
on Rules are alike powerless to prevent its consideration and passage. 
They may accelerate its progress by reporting a ial order, and they 
do this for a few bills, aps a dozen out of a thousand or more at 4 
session of Congress. The Committee on Rules exercise the function as 
responsible party agents; and in modern practice the special order has, 
in fact, taken t of the party caucus. There was once a great 
outcry against “ King Caucus.” That is heard no more, and in place 
of it we hear only denunciations of the Committee on Rules. The 
majority members of that committee inform themselves thoroughly of 
the sentiment of the —— party in the House. If saomibers of 
the responsible party feel that the Committee on Rules is not acting 
in conformity with the party sentiment, a caucus may be called on 
the demand of 50 Members; and the committee would not think of 
disregarding the pronounced wish of that caucus. And at the recent 
organization of the House, the Republican caucus specified the Mem- 
bers who should be appointed to represent the party on the committee. 
This makes the Committee on Rules in theory what it has long been 
in practice. 

For the purpose of a large House of Representatives and a ulous 
Nation, could there be a better system? The res nsibility - for the 
organized efficiency of the controlling party in the House is placed op 
the Speaker, a conspicuous officer of high character. If he betrays or 
maladministers the trust confided in him and does not proceed accord. 
ing to the main lines of the party's policies, his party associates may 
replace him in the next Congress. Indeed, it is soo Bm at any time 
for a majority of the House to remove its . Tt has seve times 
removed its clerk or doorkeeper, who, like the Speaker, are officers of 
the House under the Constitution. 

If the Speaker is sustained by his panty SS the House in his organ- 
ization of the committees, but that organization does not subserve the 
— will, then the people know at once where to put the responsi- 

ility, namely, on the responsible majority party. 

It is of prime }t rtance that a ear eevee people should know 
readily and definitely where to place responsibility, and the present 
rules of the House further this purpose admirably as te the great ques. 
tions at issue. As to the minor questions, it is not so easy to fix re- 
sponsibility, because the Speaker, in framing the committees, usually 

Is only the vacancies in each new Congress, and reaches the extent of 
his opportunities when he has provided for the main lines of party 
policy. All other systems of arranging committees must necessarily 

ave the same limitations as to minor questions. . 

To a thoughtful man the query naturally arises: “If the present 
system - -. excellent, why are the Speaker and the rules criticised so 
constantly?” 

The answer is simple. Having a considerable degree of power as 
to directing the House in the main lines of his party’s policy, the 
country and many Members of the House assume that he may be 
equally potent as to every minor and local question. Possibly he 
might for a short time and for a limited number of questions. But as 
he is the leader of his party in the House, his every act commits or 
compromises that party. Hence it is wiser to leave the mimor and 
loca —— to be passed on, first by the committees to which they 
are referred under the rules, and then, if the committees indorse them, 
= a sake a ules give the Speak 

s repor ; a the rules give t er ho power to prevent. 

But the minor and the local matters are usually of great importance 
to the political prospects of a few Members, and of so little interest 
to the whole House that it is often beyond the wer of their friends 
to muster the votes to get action on them. ence the Speaker is 
importuned constantly to assist the Member to get unanimous consent 
to set the rules aside and force consideration by a short cut. The 
Speaker, being responsible for the great lines of policy, especially for 
the sum total of e ures, must be very cautious about entering 
into these arrangements. And when he refuses, the Member, if he be 
human, makes haste to write his constituents that he could pass the 
bill if the Speaker would give the opportunity. The bill usually in 
volves the expenditure of national money in a a very desirable t 
the Member's constituents; and they unite with him % denouncing 
the Speaker and the rules. Sometimes the work affects several dis- 
tricts, or even several States, thus giving greater body and momentum 
to the criticism. 

At the ‘first of the present session certain changes were made in the 
rules, one of which permits bills to be placed on a calendar for unan 
imous consent. ‘This calendar is to be called twice a month and wil! 
enable Members to get their bills before the House without superv! 
sion of the Speaker. The effect of the arrangement will be to relicv 
the Speaker of an irksome and dangerous responsibility and distribute 
it among the Members. It may diminish the Speaker’s power in the 
House somewhat ra and it will certainty relieve him of a source o! 

e 


pularity in t co 

"Scere other changes wert made at the same time, including the 
establishment of a calendar W . When the House will be 
forced to consider certain business which it has hitherto been negiect- 
ful of, preferring to go on with the t, essential bills and then 
adjourn. Some of the new business will consist of general and pu) 
Tie measures which have perhaps been unduly neglected; but much 
of it will be of local and al concern, bringing charges on the 
‘Treasury for advantage of localities. Another charge makes it easicr 
for the m in the House to obtain votes on propos! 
tions of legisla which it may desire to put forward. 

The effect of the recent changes as a whole is to take away from 
the Speaker certain functions and vest them im the Members, and t” 
restrict somewhat the House’s power to go at any time to any mat 
ter of business on its calendars. Members who ire to get action 
on bills of interest to their constituents rather than of general inter: 
est will be relieved. The House will also be forced fo act on some 
bills of national interest which it would prefer to let go to a mor 
convenient season. 

One great fact should never be forgotten in this connection: The 
House of Representatives is the one great on the Government 
which must stand at the door of the people's sury and pronounce 


The House may —_ any bill which a committee 
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the “superb No.” It is also the body on which rests, primarily, the 
power @f taxation. All free ples have found by sad experience 
that they may not trust their executives with the power of taxation or 
with access to their treasuries, and the fates of Charles I and Louis 
XVI have taught executives that this power is not to be desired. It 
is a power which brings unpopularity if exerci$ed conscientiously, and 
if exercised recklessly and lavishly, tends to oppression and revolution. 

Those who think references to Charles I and Louis XVI farfetched, 
when used in this age as illustrations of the political perils attending 
the raising and appropriating public moneys, may review with inter- 
est the revolutions attendant on the exercise of these powers, even by 
the American ple themselves through their Representatives. In 
1890 the Republican majority in the House of Representatives went to 
the political seaffold, because the people were dissatisfied with the 
McKinley tariff bill, then only a few weeks in operation, and in 1894 
the Democratic majority went to the same fate because of the Wilson 
pill. In each of these uprisings scores of Congressmen were sacrificed 
to popular disapproval. There was no violence, for our fathers pro- 
vided a wise method of frequent appeals to the people. The people 
themselves must exercise the taxing and appropriating power because 
they alone are interested, and they must necessarily exercise it through 
their Representatives who are elected for short terms, and who must 
account frequently to those who trust them. A portion of these 
Representatives 2 be led by local desires or sentiment to favor cer- 
tain outlays; but the majority must consider the mater in its relation 
to other outlays, in its bearings on the whole people and the state of 
the Treasury, and must not be swerved by the clamors of those who do 
not see beyond their own horizons. 

Demosthenes in his time declared that abuses of government were 
usually discovered by impulses of private enmity, and John Quincy 
Adams at the end of a long political career said that this was as true 
in the United States as in ancient Athens. Criticism of the House of 
Representatives by those who do not get from it the legislation they 
may desire is perfectly legitimate and may be very useful. It undoubt- 
edly helped to bring about the reforms of 1890 in the rules of the 
House, whereby the public business was rescued from the grip of a 
factious minority. But usually such criticism is not, from the very 
nature of the case, well founded, and should be received with great 
circumspection Vs the press and the —. 

There is one thing that brings results always in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that is a majority of votes. And by “a majority of 
votes” is not meant a majority of gentlemen who from the long habit 
of politics listen sympathetically or even approvingly to the unfolding 
of the great project by the enthusiastic promoter, but a majority who, 
after thoughtful examination, are willing to stand by and give their 
votes through several roll calls, and even after the clock over the great 
doorway of the House has told off the dinner hour. Before a majority 
like that all the powers which the rules give to the Speaker and the 
Committee on Rules are like dust before the wind. 


The Boston Globe of May 2, 1909, contains the following very 
interesting and instructive interview with Speaker CANNoN: 


THE REAL JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


(By A. Maurice Low.) 
WASHINGTON, May 1. 


Itisa pity that the people of the country do not know Representative 
JOSEPH G. CANNON, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, as 
he really is. Partly because he has been indifferent to public opinion, 
partly because he has at times a rather unconventional way of ex- 
pressing himself, partly because, like most men of the West, he is 
democratic, easy of approach, and has a genuine horror of “ putting on 
frills,’ and very largely because he is a man of generous impulses which 
move him to do the right thing irrespective of consequences—for these 
reasons, which in a way give some measure of the man, there has 
grown up a Cannon myth. 

The popular conception of Mr. CANNON is a composite of a czar and 
a slave driver; a man whose word is law, or scorning words he cracks 
his whip and the House of Representatives cringes. Mr. CANNON is 
decidedly a picturesque figure, and the picturesque, whether in nature 
or life, may be the commonplace to eyes that can see only the obvious. 
Mr. CANNON smokes, and so do a great many other men in public life, 
but every reporter who comes to Washington for the first time in his 
life, after he has been here a week, thinks that he has caught the 
Cannon “atmosphere” when he writes a paragraph built round Mr. 
CANNON’S cigar. 

Every cartoon ever published of the Speaker shows him with a long, 
black, fat cigar in his mouth, and the public, which knows only its 
public men as the newspapers picture them, imagines that Mr, CANNON 
goes to bed smoking a cigar about 6 inches long and 2 inches in cir- 
cumference and lights a similar cigar before he gets up. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the cigars that Mr. CANNON buys for his own consump- 
tion are not remarkable for their length, breadth, strength, blackness, 
or price, A trifling detail, of course, but worth preserving. 

he cigar is the obvious, the commonplace, visible even to men who 
have eyes and know not how to use them. But talk with Mr. Can- 
NON for five minutes and you forget the cigar (which is no different 
from any other) and remember only that you are listening to a man 
who is pos of a singular vein of philosophy, who has known 
much of life from many sides, and who sees life with unclouded vision. 

Mr. CANNON’S most striking feature is his eyes. They are blue and 
undimmed ; they are most absurdly young for a man of his age, the 
shine with the luster of youth, which looks through eyes outward, 
unlike the man of three score and ten, whose gaze is inward. Mr. 
CANNON’S eyes ought to reveal his age, for in the eye, if you have 
knowledge, you may read age as infallibly as on a — register. That 
clear blue eye is typical of the man and his outlook on life—kindly, 
sagacious, There misanthropic 


hilosophical. 
about it. . ° 


is nothing cold or 


THE CANNON OPTIMISM. 


“Then you are an optimist?” I said to him, at the end of a some- 
what prolonged conversation. 
. — whank God, yes; I am glad to say,” he replied with feeling. 
“When a man has no longer optimism, it is time for him to be os- 
lerised.” But it was an unnecessary question. No man with those 
eyes could see life darkly. 


Mr. CANNON has-been called narrow, unimaginative, obstinate. In a 


measure, those are not the worst qualities for a man intrusted with 
power; for obstinac 
and the man devo 


is often only another name for dogged courage, 
of imagination, so-called, can hold singly to ome 





idea instead of scattering brilliantly. 
who reads what is here written may perhaps see reason to revise a 
preconceived opinion. 


of hours. 
a dozen Members waiting to see him, and 
legislative matters demanding his attention, so without interruption he 
was able to talk, and I listened. 
tions in which a man reveals himself. 
will be 73 years old, but in looks and manner and speech he denies his 
age. 
lations, his memory, his view point suggest not the crudity of youth, 
but the maturity of experience when life is still to be counted in the 
future rather than to be vainiy regretted in the past. 
impressed again with a certain serenity; you see here, as he uncon- 
sciously lifts the veil, a man who has been misjudged because he has 
been indifferent; who has risen above petty things because, with all his 
philosophy, he has a cynical contempt for ephemeral fame. 


1 had 


have seen many changes in fluctuating public opinion. 
resentment of a year or so ago against corporations mean anything, or 
was it merely a phase of development?” 


and the Speaker’s hands went out with an expressive gesture— 
would tear down, but they are unable to build mp. 
the frontiersman to this the American people have had the manhood 
to pay the penalty for their mistakes, but they have never made the 
same mistake twice. 
sane, 
themselves. 


telligent selfishness; it is a sign of progress. 
transform the world and alter society, the clergyman in the pulpit, the 
man who works by the sweat of his face, the agitator, the demagogue— 
every man who is advocating some reform—is animated by intelligent 
selfishness and believes, 
demagogue is for the moment—that what he champions will be for 
his own advantage, and not only for himself, but for the rest of man- 
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But is the criticism true? 


A few days ago I had a conversation with the Speaker lasting a couple 
he House was not in session, for a wonder there were not 
there were no important 


It was one of those intimate conversa- 
On the 7th of May Mr. Cannon 


His every motion, and he has always been famous for his gesticeu- 


And you are 


“Did you ever keep a diary,” I said to him. 

The Speaker laughed ; evidently the idea amused him. 
ut the question. 

I pointed out to him that to the future historian—the real historian 


He asked why 


who interprets history by the aid of psychology—his journal would be 
invaluable. 


“ Twenty-five years hence,” he answered, without a trace of bitteor- 


ness, “some newspaper man will want to write an article about the 
Speakers and he'll say, ‘ Let’s see, wasn’t there a Speaker from Illinois? 
Oh, yes; a man named CANNON,’ and that will be quite enough.” 


“Mr. Speaker,” I said, “‘ you have been a long time in public life and 
Did the fierce 


THE FAULT-FINDERS TEAR DOWN, BUT DON’T BUILD UP. 
“The Bryans, the La Follettes, the fault-finders, the Populists *"— 


*“ they 
From the days of 


They are a people competent for self-government, 


righteous, God-fearing, and never better than now to govern 


“You ask me what all this recent agitation means. It means in- 


The socialist who would 


if he is sincere in his belief—and even the 


kind. Now, I distinguish between wise selfishness and narrow selfish- 
ness. It is the latter that produces the robber, the promoter, the 


grafter, the man who cares nothing for his fellow-man and who thinks 
only for himself; who has no mercy, no charity, not even far-sighted 
intelligence. 
intelligence, it is he who does things that really count.” 


But the other, the man whose selfishness is tempered by 


“Then, contrary to general belief, in your opinion selfishness is more 


useful to the world than altruism?” 


“A question that requires more than a mere yes or no to answer if 
one is not to be misunderstood. We live in an intensely practical 
world where the battle of the unit is the moving force of the world’s 
progress. The trouble with your altruistic mah is that he is usually 


a visionary, who reaches out after the impossible, and ignores the very 


practical things that are under his hand; who in his effort to be a re- 
former may become a demagogue and in the end do more harm than 
good. As I have said before, selfishness must be intelligent to accom- 
plish results; otherwise it does evil. 

“The man who adulterates his goods so as to put more money in 
his pocket is stupid, and therefore an injury to the community; the 
man who can cheapen his wares without destroying their quality, so as 
to sell more and make larger profits and give the public the benefit of 
his ingenuity may be selfishly thinking only of his profits, but his intel- 
ligent selfishness has been a benefit to everyone who buys from him. 
It is the same thing everywhere. We see it here in Congress. We 
may be selfish, selfish in that we want to keep in power, but no party 
that is not wise enough to try to do its duty honestly and legislate for 
the best interests of the country can hope to retain its power. 

“ But although at times,” the Speaker resumed after a slight pause, 
“the people are influenced by the blatant nenenoner or the shouting 
demagogue, the plain people—and I fancy I belong to that class by 
birth and necessity—are fundamentally sound and retain their balance, 
and they see what has been accomplished by protecting liberty and sup- 
pressing license. I don’t own a share of stock in a railroad or a 
manufacturing corporation, but I can travel over 230,000 miles of 
railroad for 24 cents and frequently 2 cents a mile, and it is my rail- 
road while I am on it. 

“And I compare that with my boyhood, for I never saw a railroad or 
heard the scream of a locdmotive until I was 18 years old. In those 
days freight was moved by wagon, a wagon with two horses and a man 
and a boy to look after them, who got $1 to $1.25 a day. I know, for 
I have hauled goods from Cincinnati to the Wabash and have had to 
camp-.out many a night. Those were the days when the snow sifted 
through the clapboards of the house, when a farm hand was paid $5 a 
month and fed on hog and hominy, when the income of a country physi- 
cian was $800 a year, and he had to take his pay largely in the products 
ef the farm. And when my mother wove on her own loom a carpet, 
Doctor Cannon was denounced as an aristocrat from one end of the 
township to the other.” 


UNPOPULAR HOUSE RULES. 


“Why are the rules of the House so unpopular? Why is there such 
a general feeling throughout the country that some kind of a change is 
imperative?” i 

r. CANNON got up from the desk at which we had been sitting and 
walked over to the window and, with his back turned to me, stood there 
looking out. Then he swung around as lightly as a boy on a dancing 
floor—and more than half a century ago on the Wabash he was re- 
nowned as a dancer—and sitting down at the desk again, said: 

“They are unpopular because of ignorance, because,” he added 
slowly, * of demagogues, because it is easier to find a scapegoat and un- 
load on him than to educate people, because,” he went on with in- 
creased animation, “ men are cowards, and it is easier for them to seck 
shelter hehind a personality. 


1 


“Any man who has a service to sell must be able to perform that 
service or he can find no market for it. When you need a doctor you 
call in a man who has knowledge, experience, and training, who knows 
the conditions he has to meet, who makes a correct diagnosis, if his 
knowledge is sufficient correctly to diagnose the conditions, and gives 
the proper prescription, and if you didn’t have faith in him you would 
be your own doctor. Well, experience and knowledge and training 
count for something in legislation, as they do in everything else. The 
men who make the rules and are administering them have at least the 
advantage of having served their apprenticeship, of knowing some- 
thing of the conditions they have to meet, of the needs of the public 
service, of the demands that are made on them. 


THE SPEAKER DEFENDS THE RULES. 


** Now. what are our rules? In the first place, they are based on the 
organic law, the Constitution, which prescribes certain things we may 
do and certain things we may not do. There's the source, the spring 
of all authority, the Constitution, and we can’t get away from that, 
no matter how hard we might try, even if we wanted to. Then, based 
on cxperience and knowledge, the rules are framed on the construction 
given to statutes and the necessities of the public service, so that we 
may in the best manner perform our functions, and that is to legislate.” 

“But it is said that the Speaker has too much power; that the 
Speaker really controls the House and can enact any legislation he 
favors, or prevent any legislation to which he is opposed.” 

“T know: I have heard that often enough, but what are the facts? 
This is a Government of majorities, and the majority must prevail. 
You can’t run the House by a self-constituted governing body or by a 
mob, any more than you could manage a railroad that way or a manu- 
facturing business or a newspaper. There must be some one man in 
the House to preside and enforce order, but the power of the Speaker 
comes only from the fact that he represents the majority. If a Speaker 
should act contrary to the wishes of the majority; if he should attempt 
to enact legislation to which the majority is opposed, or oppose legisla- 
tion which the majority favors, he would soon lose his power and then 
quickly lose his place. The same majority that makes him can quickly 
unmeke him, and it would.” 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, in all your experience in Congress, 
have you ever known any Speaker or any combination of men able to 
thwart public sentiment; if the country really wants free silver, or free 
pensions or free anything else, or is opposed to any or all of those 
things, could the Speaker, because of his personal views, prevent or 
make such a thing possible?” 

“Absolutely not. It is absurd to think so. Congress has never been 
able to stand out against what the country really wants or do what 
the country at large disapproves of. You can search our history from 
the beginning and you will see that my statement is correct. It is true 
there may have been delay, but that is the right, it is more than that, 
it is the duty of Congress to deliberate and to act with caution when 


a great question is involved, and not to yield to any sudden hysterical | 


demand. Now, if Congress is so responsive to public sentiment, is it 
likely that the Speaker, who is only one man and has to reckon with 
his own constituents, could successfully thwart thé will of the people? 
It is absurd.” 

“But you know, Mr. Speaker, you are a ‘ czar.’ ”’ 

Mr. CANNON. smiled grimly. “ Yes; I know I am—in Democratic 
platforms and in some of the moral uplift magazines,” he said, “ but 
only just so long as I have a majority behind me who like a ‘ czar.’ 
There has been much said about Tom Reed and his rules, and he was 
the first ‘ czar,’”’ the Speaker broke off. “Tom Reed led, but he would 
have stood naked before the minority if he hadn’t been clothed with 
a majority. That is what makes a ‘czar’ in this House—a majority, 
and it makes no difference whether it is on the Republican or mo- 
eratic side. 

“Tt amuses me to hear some people talk about the ‘Czar.’ We had 
a pretty little example of other men’s virtue at the beginning of this 
session. We have a Republican majority of 46 in this House, and some 
20 men coming from States where they are a good deal troubled with 
Populism wanted to join with the Bryan Populists—for you know there 
is no longer any more a Democratic party—to tear up the rules and not 
to vote for me for Speaker. That is, 20 men whe eall themselves 
* Republicans '——-and it doesn’t make men Republicans to call them so, 
as ‘by their fruits we shall know them ’—these score of men, I say, 
wanted to throw down 200 Republicans—that is, they were rfectly 
content to substitute for one big ‘czar’ 20 little ‘ czars.’ simple 
proposition, isn’t it; the old story of whose ox is gored.” 


THE GOMPERS INCIDENT. 


“And they also say, Mr. Speaker, that you pack the committees.” 

“They say,” the Speaker echoed with scorn; “you mean Samuel 
Gompers says it.” The Speaker leaned forward on his desk. The blue 
eyes were less. kindly than they had been. Evidently the recollection 
still rankled. “Two years ago when I made up the committees,” he 
resumed, “ Mr. Gompers came to me and demanded—demanded, I say— 
that he should be consulted as to the men proposed to put on the com- 
mittees on labor and judiciary. I told Mr. Gompers that he would not 
be consulted, neither would I seek his advice nor take it; that he was 
not a Member of the House and he had no more to say about the mem- 
bership of the committees than any other outsider. I am willing to 
listen to any proper suggestion that may be made to me; any man has 
a perfect right to give his opinion, but there his privilege ends. Gom- 
— s grievance is not that I packed the committees; oh, no;, he thinks 

e was badly treated because I wouldn’t pack the committees as he 
wanted them packed. I acted according to my judgment and conscience. 
Gompers wanted me to surrender my fad ent to him and let him be 
the keeper of ~ conscience. I don’t n it. 

“Now, let’s look into this matter of committees a little bit. We 
must have committees, and the question is, Shall they be appointed by 
the Speaker or by the House, directly acting through a committee on 
committees? Well, for my part, speaking now not as the Speaker of 
the House, but as one of its Members, who has the same rights, privi- 
leges, and obligations as any other Member, I believe the present system 
is preferable. Suppose we had a committee on committees, as those 
Populist Republicans and Bryan Populists proposed, what would be the 
result? Twelve or 15 men would be subject to the intrigues, the in- 
fluences, the importunities of the nearly 400 Members of the House, all 
ef whom, and properly so, would want to be assigned to the leading 
committees, and who would have more chance to work combinations 
and bring pressure to bear on members of a large committee than if 
they have simply to deal with one man, the Speaker, who, by the nature 
7 — and his position, can maintain a more independent 
attitude, 
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NEW MAN MUST MAKE HIS OWN CHANCE. 


“It is a complaint often made by new Members, and through ther, 
by their constituents, and —— the newspapers and by people 
generally who speak without a knowledge of the rs that there is no 
chance for a new man, as the old m ut on the important com. 
mittees and they run things to suit ves. Now, that is one of 
those half lies that is a good deal worse than the whole truth. 

“A man comes here for his first term, and although he may be a man 
of very great ability and ~— character, how is anyone to know it? 
He must prove it, and until does prove it he must serve his proba- 
tion and put, not on the Ways and Means Committee to frame a 
tariff bill or on the Appropriations Committee, but on an unimportant 
committee, where he can show what he has in him and learn the busi. 
ness of government; for there is much to learn here, and it is not aij 
as simple as many people think. 

“Now, if that man comes back for a second term, for three, four. 
five terms, if he remains in the House fifteen or twenty years or 
longer, it shows that his people have confidence in him; that they trust 
him and believe in him; and the longer he remains the more usefy! 
he becomes, for unless he is a fool, every year he is learning more 
his experience is greater, his knowledge is broadening, and the more 
he proves his fitness the greater his advancement. You don’t elect 
leaders, they evolute. 

“A few minutes ago,” the Speaker broke off somewhat abruptly, “| 
said to you that Members often complained that the Speaker wouldn't 
allow them to pass bills, and that I would explain to you how much 
truth there was in this charge. In the last Congress there were some 
30,000 bills introduced, a great many of which were never intended ito 
become law and never could become law under any circumstances, }){ 
were simply for home consumption; a mass of material so great that 
there was enough to keep Congress steadily at work for the next {itty 
years. 5 

“Obviously there must be a sifting-out process, and preference must 
be given to the measures that are of vital importance. Such measures, 
in the first place, are the appropriation bills, for we must provide money 
every year for the support of the Government. Appropriation bills are 
given the right of way, after which come bills of general public interest, 
such as the currency law, the militia law, the employers’ liability law. 
and other similar measures passed by the last Congress. Then there are 
bills of more restricted public importance and of purely local interest. 
These latter bills, speaking broadly and not to burden you with an ela)- 
orate and technical explanation of the procedure of the House, may be 
called up under certain circumstances by what is known as ‘ unanimous 
consent "—that is, if no Member objects. It has become the custom for 
Members desiring unanimous consent first to go to the Speaker and ask 
him if he will recognize them for that purpose, for of course, you under- 
stand, the Speaker is privileged to arr, his discretion ; he may agree to 
grant recognition or he may withhold it if he objects to the bill. 

“Apparently, then, the statement is true that the Speaker has it in 
his power to prevent a bill of this character being presented to the 
House for its action, but again it is only a half truth. The Speaker of 
the House acts in a dual capacity; he is a Member first before he is its 
Speaker. As a Member he has the same rights as any other Member to 
object to the consideration of a bill, and thereby prevent unanimous con- 
sent, and the Speaker would be acting with perfect propriety and within 
the strict letter of parliamentary law if, after he had recognized a Mem. 
ber for the sake of asking unanimous consent,-he, the Speaker, should 
rise and make his objection; but custom has established that the objec- 
tion shall be voiced in another wey. 

“When a Member asks for unanimous consent, and a Member on the 
floor objects, we hear nothing of it; when the Speaker objects, exer. 
cising his rights simply as a Member, it affords a text for ‘the auto- 
cratic Speaker.’ Then, also, some Members—principally those who 
have introduced bills merely as a gallery play—become extremely virtu- 
ous and say that it would not be in keeping with their manhood or their 
dignity to ask of the Speaker the favor of being recognized. That's all 
bosh. It isn’t undignified for them to ask other Members not to object, 
as they are constantly doing, and there is no more reason why they 
should have any delicacy about sare the Speaker than in trying 
to induce other Members to give their consent.” 

“Does not the Committee on a give the Speaker an excessive 
power over the business of the House?” 

“A great many people believe that the Committee on Rules controls 
the business of the House, whereas, in fact, it ean eves the ma- 
Cian by which the House can do its business. e majority is re- 
sponsible for accomplishment; the minority is here for mischief, for it 
is the function of a minority to criticise. When, for instance, a tariff 
bill is pending, the minority is fulfulling its preordained destiny by 
finding fault, but it is the majority who must make the law. The 
majority decide that after a certain time the bill shall be , and 
the Committee on Rules provides the means whereby that can be done. 
The committee reports that on a designated day at a specified heur the 
vote shall be taken, and if that is sat oe to the ponder hy, the vote 
will be taken at the time indicated; but if the majority thinks that 
further discussion would serve a useful pur , the recommendation 
made by the Committee on Rules—for that is all, really, the committee 
can do; it can merely recommend, as it has no power to enforce iis 
proposal—will be ignored. We come back to where we began, We are 
a government of majorities.” 


BETTER MEN IN CONGRESS THAN EVER. 


“Looking back on the men you have known in Congress, are the 
men of the present day better or worse than those of the past?” _ 

“Better, decidedly tter,” the Speaker replied as if the question 
admitted of no doubt. “In the first place, their habits are better, and 
they are broader men. That comes from travel, from the easier means 
of communication, from greater contact with the world, from a gene'- 
ally wider view than we now take. We don’t stand still and we don' 

backward. We are Folng forward all the time.” 

” —_ the individua ember, is he representative of his 
munity?” 

- Speaking broadly, yes. He represents the average level of his com- 
munity, rather above it, you may say; in a sense Congress is a picked 
body. Here and of course, exceptions, but only rare enough (o 

rove the general application of the rule. Taking the average Mem- 
ber of Congress, you see fn him reflected the district he represents. 

“ And what are the qualities that lead to success in the House? 

“Industry, capacity, ability, and"—the Speaker paused for em- 
phasis—“ courage—that’s the most important. If when the Lord makes 
a man he gives him everything and runs short of material and puts in 
him an angle worm where there ought to be backbone, he had bette! 
go fning than come to Congress,” the Speaker ended whimsically. 

* “Despite all—moral uplift magazines, Democrats, 20 little czars, 
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com- 











the rules and a few other annoyances—you take a pretty hopeful view 
of life, don’t you, Mr. Speaker?” 

“Thank God, do. hen a man has no longer optimism it is time 
for him te be oslerized, and I am not yet ready for that.” 


And here is an article by the Speaker himself, published in the 
Century Magazine for June, 1909: 

THE POWER OF THE SPEAKER—IS HE AN AUTOCRAT OR A SERVANT? 
(By Hon. Joseru G. Cannon, Speaker of the House of Representatives.) 


Thomas B. Reed, a former Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
in an article entitled “The Rules of the House of Representatives,” 
published in The Century for March, 1889, said: “It so happens that 
the noise made by a small but loud minority in the wrong is too often 
mistaken for the voice of the people and the voice of God.” Mr. Reed 
bere demonstrated that brevity is the soul of truth as well as the soul 
of wit. Sinee the days of Jeremiah, the lamentations of a minority 
have touched the hearts of the people more than the hosannas of the 
majority. er the minority always has, and ae will have; 
put the plan of a people’s government is that the majority shall rule. 
The history of this country has been written by the majerity. The 
minority has helped to create the incidents of history, but it has not 
written the final chapters. So, in discussing the House of Representa- 
tives, its organization, and the methods under which it does business, it 
should always be borne in mind that it is the voice of the majority that 
there makes itself potent. ‘The minority has every facility for delaying 
action, but when the action is taken, it must be by the majority. 

The Speaker is the servant of the House. The Speaker is elected by 
a majority of the Members, and he can be deposed and another man 
elected any hour of any day that he fails to falfil the duties of the office 
as the majority would have them fulfilled. And yet there are men who 
profess to be well-informed on public affairs who tell the people that 


These people are not entirely disingenuous; they have method in their 
misrepresenta tion. 
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bers to dictate its deliberations and control legislation,” had died 
away. The changes made in the rules then were to prevent “ dilatory 
motions,” for “counting a quorum,” “making 100 a quorum in Com- 
mittee of the Whole,” besides a daily order of business under Rule 
XXIV. Except for these changes and a few adopted at the present 
session the rules of the House are as they have been since 1880. 

Critics of the Committee on Rules complain that this committee con- 
trols legislation. They mean te complain that the committee does not 
= the legislation they particularly desire. The Committee on 

ules has no power either to promote or prevent legislation. It can 
only recommend a rule by which the majority of the House can take 
up a bill, consider it, and vote upon it. It can in no way interfere 
with the action of the House under the rules, where the great body of 
legislation must lie. : 

There are times when emergency legislation can not be reached ex- 
peditiously under the rules, as, for instance, that which Mr. Taft 
desired to enable him to take Senator Knox into his Cabinet as Secre 
tary of State. It developed that during his term of Senator, Mr. Knox 
had voted to increase the salary of Calinet officers, and this was held 
to make him ineligible under the constitutional prohibition : 

“No Senator or Representative shall. during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States which shall have been created or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time.” 

The propesition was to make Senator Knox eligible by restoring the 
salary of Secretary of State to $8,000. The bill was passed by unani- 
mous consent in the Senate. Neither unanimous consent nor the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote to suspend the rules could be had in the House, 
but a clear majority of the House desired to enact the legislation which 
the President-elect wanted. Under the rules the joint resolution would 
have had to take its place at the foot of the calendar, with hundreds 


| of bills ahead of it, where it could not be reached during the life of 
the Speaker is a power in himself without regard to the majority. 


A western Representative who glories in the title of “ insurgent” de- | 


nounces in a magazine the Frankenstein in the Speaker's chair who 
“places a gag on the tongue and oo upon the brain“ of the Mem- 
bers of the House, At the same time he writes to his political friends 


at home that his war on the Speaker has produced results, and, as | 


proof of this, he cites the fact that the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, presumably in terror lest he should turn his 
batteries against it, has given him one of the largest appropriations 
carried in the bill from that committee. 


A New York publisher conducts a campaign against the Speaker and | 


the House rules, and at the same time sends his confidential agent to 
the Speaker's friends with a demand for an appropriation of $50,000 
from the Federal Treasury for his own pet project. Another publisher, 
childlike in his frankness, comes direct to the Speaker's room in person, 
with a proposition to turn the whole newspaper press of the country 
over to support any ambition the Speaker may have if he wil! secure 
just one desired piece of legislation, and the threat that he will turn 
this terrible engine of publicity against the Speaker if he refuses. The 


that Congress except by a process which might take two or three 
hours. The Committee on Rules therefore recommended a special rule 
to take up the joint resolution at once and allow the House to act 
upon it. The recommendation of the committee was vitalized bv a 
majority of the House, and the resolution was adopted by a majority. 
This process required littl more than an hour. Thus the Committee 
on Rules saved much time and effort. When the Committee on Rules 
first began to repert special orders the House under its rules had no 
other way of getting at certain bills. In the later practice the rules 
have furnished a way to get at any bill on the calendar by majority 
vote, but the Committee on Rules can always furnish a shorter way. 
This resolution, another te place the item covering the salary of the 
Secretary of State in the appropriation bill in conference, and a rule 
for the Brownsville relief bill were the only legislation under special 
rules in the last session of the Sixtieth Congress. 

There were only two other reports from the Committee on Rules 
in the last session of Congress. One was an amendment to the rules 
of the House providing for a calendar day every Wednesday, which 
could be set aside only by a two-thirds vote of the House. Such a 


| rule had been urged by those who were the severes! critics of the old 


egotism of the one who appeared to the Master and offered the king- | 
doms of the world for acknowledgment of his power was 2s nothing | 


to this. 

These things, if done in the commercial world, or by avowed politi- 
cians, would be confirmation of the worst suspicions that exist in the 
hysterical mind against our social fabric. When used by the self- 
anointed purifiers of legislative halls, the “Augean stables” which they 
picture to the ignorant, they are tolerated as excusable. 


The rules of the House of Representatives are the development of | 


more than a hundred years of effort to provide an orderly way of 
handling the business, or, as Mr. Reed said in the Century article, “a 
mere systemization of labor” instead of “a charter of privileges for 
those whose arguments were too weak to convince the House.” I do 
not know of a more simple and direct definition of the rules of the 
House. The one and only purpose of rules in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is to furnish a method for the legal expression of the will 
of the majority. There is no rule or combination of rules in the House 
that can stifle the will of the majority. The rules have been developed 
through many years, to the end that the —— shall be protected in 
every right, but that a loud, determined, and belligerent minority shall 
not be able to overturn the will of the majority. 

But as men become experienced in parliamentary practice they learn 
to take every advantage of every rule that can be made to prevent 
the harsh and hasty expression of the eee will. This became so 
pronounced twenty years ago that it was possible for the minority to 
employ dilatory tactics to bring the House to a standstill, to a posi- 
tion where the legislative machinery turned without producing any 
results in forwarding the expressed will of the people. In the Fiftieth 
Congress five men prevent for days legislation which two-thirds of 
the House desired to enact, and they boldly asserted that they intended 
: block legislation by misusing every rule made for the protection of 
the minority. 

Just before the Fifty-first Congress convened Mr. Mills, of Texas, was 
reported in the New York Sun of October 7, 1889, as saying: “‘ We 
do not propose that the Republican majority shall pass a single measure 
without our consent: in other words, we propose to exercise the con- 
trol of the House just as much as though we were still in the majority, 
because we know our minority is strong enough to make us the virtual 
rulers.” 

It was the determined effort made by the minority to carry out this 
declaration of Mr. Mills that brought into existence the “ Reed rules,” 
which were no more than proper changes to prevent dilatory tactics 
that would enable the minority to prevent the expression of the major- 
ity’s will. For these rules and their enforcement Mr. Reed was de- 
nounced as a “czar.” His action became the inspiration for Demo- 
cratic political platforms in 1890, 1891, and 1892, and the Denver 
platform last July, in denouncing the rules of the House, used language 
that had been employed by the same party twenty years before, when, 
after a considera lease of power, the Democrats found themselves 
in the minority, but still insisted. that they should be the “ virtual 
rulers.” Had ki not been for Thomas B. Reed, who had the cou 
to meet the responsibility placed upon him as Speaker to have t 
= of oe majority expressed in legislation, the minority might have 
riump by 

The Supreme Court sustained the action of Speaker Reed, and the 
Democratic House which followed, after a humiliating experience in 
trying to turn back the stream of progress, adopted the same rules 
and the same practice even before thé echoes of Democratic conven- 
tions, with their denunciations of “ one-man rule” and their demands 
for a return to the practice that would “ enable a majority of its Mem- 


| 





rules, but they voted against it when it was adopted. The other report 
from the Committee on Rules was a special order to provide thar the 
rules might be suspended by a majority vote instead of two-thirds dur- 
ing the last six days of the session. Under this special order, when 
adopted by the House, many important bills, including the copyright 
bill, were passed in the closing days of the session. ; 
Those who complain against the Committee on Rules are the minority, 
who wish to prevent the majority from legislating. or those who desire 


| to adopt this short cut to legislation and have the committee recom- 


mend special rules for their bills, each Member naturally assuming 
that the legislation desired by his constituents should be regarded 
as emergency legislation. It is not a crime or a fault for any Mem- 
ber to desire to secure action on his bill and seek the easiest and 
most direct way to that end, but it would not be expeditious to have 
the Committee on Rules report and the House consider special rules 
for a great number of bills, for the reason that it requires from one 
to two hours to vitalize such a rule, which is more time than the 
average bill would require for its consideration, and that much time 
would be taken in each instance where a bill should be so favored over 
other bills on the calendar. The House has used this emergency method 
of forwarding legislation very sparingly and only when it was clearly 
apparent that the majority considered it an emergency. 

The majority behind such emergency propositions is not always a 
artisan majority. In the Fifty-ninth Congress the Hon. John Sharp 
Villiams, the minority leader, had a bill amending the quarantine laws. 
In the face of a yellow-fever epidemic in New Orleans there seemed 
to be necessity for prompt action on the bill, and Mr. Williams re- 
quested the Committee on Rules, of which he was a member, to report 
a special rule for its consideration. The other members of the com- 
mittee agreed with him and unanimously authorized him to report the 
rule to the House. 

It was a novel and somewhat embarrassing situation for Mr. Wil- 
liams, who, as minority leader, had denounced the “outrage about 
to be forced upon the minority” every time a special rule had been 
reported in two Congresses, to stand up as the defender of a special 
rule. His embarrassment was magnified when Mr. DaALzeut, the ma- 
jority leader on the Committee on Rules, rose and solemnly began the 
recitation of Mr. Williams’s stereotyped speech for such occasions. 
The House quickly saw the joke and broke into uproarious laughter, 
in which Mr. Williams joined. Then Mr. DALzZeELL urged the adoption 
of the rule. That rule was necessary to reach the bill, because, while 
the trouble to be remedied was in the South and southern men were 
urging the vital importance of the legislation. other southern men were 
opposed to it on the theory that it invaded the rights of the States. 

The railroad rate bill, the pure-food bill, the employers’ liability bill, 
the Philippine tariff bill, the statehood bill, the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty, and other bills demanded by the people and urgently recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt could net have been considered ‘without 
considerable waste of time, except by special rules, because they were 
all so low on the calendar as to make it difficnit to reach them during 
the session. The complaint is not that these bills were promptly 
handled under special rules, but that other legislation demanded by a 
few or by a class of people was not also considered in that way. 

Members of Congress are human and have the same wenknesses that 
are possessed by men who are not clothe? with the responsibility of 
representing a large constituency in legislation. ‘The most difficult 
word in the English language is the little word “ No.” We all dislike 


to use it, especially to our friends. It is not unusual for several hun- 
dred or several thousand of the constituents of a Member of the Heuse 
to demand one kind of legislation and for as many more to oppose it. 
He finds it difficult to say “ No” to either side. Therefore, like other 
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men, he sometimes promises to be for the bill and hopes it will not 
come up. 

Mr. Pittiefiela had some experience with such promises when, in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, he secured a favorable report from the Judiciary 
Committee on the Littlefield bill to restrict interstate commerce in 
alcoholic liquors. He had a majority of Members on both sides of the 
Ifonse committed to the support of his bill, but when he wished them 
to support his demand for the regular order, set aside an appropriation 
bill, and go to the call of the committees that his bill might be brought 
forward under that order, his majority melted away. They had prom- 
ised to vote for the bill if put in a position of having to vote, but they 
would not aid him in bringing the bill to a vote. 


The chairman of one of the most important committees of the House | 


had before his committee a bill which was considered of vital impor- 
tance to a large number of railway employees. They were insistent 
in their demands on the committee. but the bill was not considered 


there and reported to the House. The Speaker had no knowledge as | 


to the bill or its status. Late in the session he received an appeal 
and protest from the railway men. They claimed to have been in- 
formed by the chairman of the committee that their bill could not pass 
because the Speaker was hostile and would not grant recognition for 
calling it up before the House. The Speaker at once notified the 
chairman that he should have recognition to move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, and be so telegraphed the head of the railway 
organivation. The chairman of the committee failed either to report 
the bill or to make any effort to bring it before the House. He ig- 
nored the Speaker's letter. Another member of the committee who 
was really interested in the bill polled the committee, made a favorable 
report, and the bill was passed. The gentleman who was chairman of 
the committee had ignored the bill, and when unable to meet the criti- 
cisms of the railway men had laid the whole responsibility on the 
Speaker. He has been for many years an insurgent against the rules 
of the House, because they place too much responsibility in the 
Speaker's hands. ‘The rules do not, however, make the Speaker re- 
sponsible for the failure of a Member to do his work in committee or 
to prevent him from bringing that work before the House. 

Another instance shows how even great leaders in Congress, im 
moments of careless letter writing, shift responsibility from their own 


shoulders to the most convenient piece of furniture in view. A Mis- | 


sourl Member, on the first day of the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, introduced a bill to give a pensionable status to the members 
of tae Missouri Militia who had been loyal in the civil war. The 
Speaker referred the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs, which 
had 11 Republican and 7 Democratic members. The bill was never 
considered, either in the full committee or in the subcommittee, and 
1 am informed that no one ever made any effort to have it considered. 
The Speaker’s attention was first called to this bill in January, 1909, 
by a constituent of one of the most distinguished and influential Demo- 
crats in the House, who inclosed the following letter he had received 
from that gentleman: 

“Mr. Russell will do the best he can, and the Democrats on the 
committee would all vote for the bill, as would all the Democrats in 
the House, I am sure, on my request; but the trouble is that the Re- 
publicans have a majority of the committee, and they will not vote 
to report it to the House. Even if they did so vote, the Speaker would 
not allow it to come up in the House for a vote.” 

These two incidents show how Members, in their communications 
with their constituents and others interested in legislation, concede 
much greater power to the Speaker than do the rules or the majority 
of the House. There are many cases of this kind, for it is natural for 
every man to profess to be interested in what any of his constituents 
want, and quite as natural for him to make the excuse that some one 
else is responsible for the failure to have it done. 

When Mr. Reed was Speaker a petition was signed by more than a 
maiority of the House asking him to bring in a special rule for the 
consideration of the Nicaragua Canal bill. Mr. Reed kept that petition 
on his desk and made the bill the subject of conversation as Members 
came into the Speaker’s room. He found many who had signed the 
petition were absolutely opposed to having the bill brought before 
the House. They had found it easier to sign the petition than to 
give their reasons for refusal; but they requested the Speaker to pay 


no attention to their petition, and he did not after he had checked | 


off more than enough to make the document the voice of the minority 
instead of the majority. 


There was a like petition presented to the Speaker in the last ses- | 


sion of the Fifty-eighth Congress. It was for a _ public-building Dill. 


The Committee on Appropriations opposed the bill, which authorized , 


an appropriation of about $20,000,000 for a large number of govern- 
ment buildings for post-offices in small towns. That committee pre- 
sented to the Speaker an analysis of the bill which showed that the 


cost of maintenance for the proposed butidings would be from 50 to | 7 ° : : : ont he 
100 per cent greater than the cost for rent, fuel, light, and janitor | of such bills. More particularly does he welcome the amendmen 
service under existing conditions. The Speaker refused to vote for a | 


| a : e 4“ > » s 20, bul he 
special rule to place such a bill before the House, and told the peti- | to their constituents : I have tried to get your bill passed. but th 


tioners that as they had a majority of the House on their petition they 
could, under the rules, set aside the appropriation bills and place 
their bill on its passage if they were willing to accept the responsi- 
bility. He would not assume the responsibility for such legislation 


his suggestion. After considering the question the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds did not even report the bill. “The Speaker 


declined to be a czar in both these instances, though a good many | 


uninformed people believed that both Speaker Reed and Speaker Can- 
NON killed the bills which were petitioned for. 

A good many people complain because the Speaker has the power of 
recognition. It is easy to complain that this is an arbitrary power, 
which, in fact, it is not in most cases; but no one has suggested a 
more practical method by which 400 men, all desirous of speaking or 
making motions, or objecting to what is being said or done, can deter- 
mine on the moment as to which one of them shall be favored above 
all the others. Some years ago Speaker Reed prepared and published a 
little book called “ Reed’s Rules.” He presented a copy of the little 
book to the wife of a distinguished Member of the House and face- 
tiously wrote this dedication on the fly leaf: 

* Presented with the compliments of the author. It may prove enter- 
taining, for what could be more absurd, and therefore more entertaining, 
to a woman than a rule that two people could not talk at the same 
time and that only one subject could be under consideration?” 

The woman who received that little book enjoyed the joke, but there 
seem to be many, some of them —— leaders of public opinion and 
some of them legislators, who fail to see the point of the joke. 

There is not a legislative body in the world, nor even a church con- 
vention, where the right of recognition is not vested in the presiding 








officer, whatever may be the theory about an all-seeing eye in the chaj» 
which can take in the most minute movements of several hundred 
people, and even interpret their desires to be heard on the question at 
issue. The Speaker of the House of Commons in England has the 4) 
solute right of recognition, and exercises that right, much of the Sa 
his eye resting on the government bench, so that none but the minister. 
of the crown can interfere with the progress of the Governmen;:'. 
business. é 
The critics of the House rules who object to the power of the Speaker 
to appoint committees are also critics of the Senate method of a com 
mittee on committees when that committee is constituted by ether 
than themselves. Senator La Fouterre is in hearty sympathy y 
the Members of the House who desire to have a committee on con 
tees, but he has expressed his dissatisfaction, even his disgust, 


With 
mit 


With 


| such a committee in the Senate. The Wisconsin Senator and the Wj. 


consin Representatives are not, however, as wide apart as might seer 
from the criticisms of the two methods, when one looks at them jy 
detail. Both methods are bad because the critics are not in contro) 
Both would no doubt be acceptable if the critics were in control, }))); 
the critics represent the majority in neither the House nor the Senate 
and the criticisms are like other complaints of the rules from {i<¢ 
minority. 

In theory every Member of the House has the right to discuss any 
bill, but with 39,000 bills and resolutions pending, and 391 Members <j 
the House, a little calculation will show that allowing each Mein)oy 
to have one minute on each bill introduced would consume two hundred 
and sixty thousand hours, or nearly twenty-six thousand days of toy 
hours each, which would make the life of the Congress ninety yeay« 
instead of two years, as provided by the Constitution. As Presiden: 
ao remarked, we have a condition, and not a theory, confront. 
ng us. 

The passage of a bill by unanimous consent means by the consent of 
391 Members of the House, and the man who occupies the Speaker's 


chair is one of those Members. I fail to see how it can be more auto. 


cratic for the Speaker to agree to unanimous-consent legislation than 
it is for some other Member to object; and yet there has been much 
discussion of this simple proposition, as though the Speaker exercised 
some power above that of the other Members. Only a very careless 
use or understanding of the English language could lead to such 
suggestion. 

Some Speakers have recognized Members for unanimous-consent yo- 
quests as a favor, and left the objection to the majority floor leader 
The present Speaker has held that this most expeditious way of Jegis. 
lation could be used in handling many bills, and without favor: he has, 


a 


| as opportunity offered, recognized Members on both sides of the ous: 


to make that request. His only restriction has been that the bills for 
which unanimous consent was requested should be such that no serious 
objection could be presented to them, such as bridge bills and other 
more or less pro forma legislation recommended by the executive ¢e- 
partments and unanimously reported from the committees. The on 
embarrassment in this procedure was to the Speaker, for he was com 
pelled to read all such bills and the reports on them to determin 
his own mind whether he would give his consent as a Member. 

The majority of the Members left the responsibility with the Speaker 
and the minority leader, who gave notice that he would object io an) 
bill coming before the House by unanimous consent unless i} 
brought to his attention beforehand, in order that he might exami» 
to see whether he would be justified in giving such consent for {ho 
minority. Both the Speaker and the minority leader acted as Members 
of the House; but even should both agree that a bill ought to be passed 
by unanimous consent, any other Member could stop the proceed 


‘ings 


Wis 


| by the words “I object,” without giving any reason therefor. Th 


objecting Member need not read the bill or report, need not care eyen 
to know its title or purpose. He could object because the Member who 
made the request had red hair, or a mole on his cheek, or a harsh voice, 
or for no reason whatever. His “I object” calls for no explanation. 
It is his right as one Member of the House to give consent or to object 
to that method of legislation. 

The amendment to the rules recently proposed by Representative 
FITzGERALD, and adopted, creates a unanimous-consent calender, on 
which any Member may have his bills placed, after they have been on 


| the other calendar for a certain time; but no bill on that calendar can 


be passed by unanimous consent if any one of the 391 Members, inc ud 
ing the Speaker, objects. No rule can be devised to pass a Dill by 
unanimous consent unless every Member of the House is willing to have 
the bill passed without debate and a roll call. The present Speaker 


| welcomes the Fitzgerald amendment as a relief from much drudeery 
| in reading hundreds of bills, and also from the sham autocracy of his 


position in having the other Members ask his consent to the passaxe 
cause it disposes of the old, threadbare excuse of Members who wrile 


Speaker would not recognize me.” The Members who have been writ 


| ing such letters for years will now have to change the phraseolos) 

| their excuses and write: “ I am witling to pass your bill, but I aim on 

; one, There are 390 ney” «pee eta and they ae not give mm — 
y he g ‘epor specis “he petitioner i . | mous consent to act for the whole House.” n other words, the bitz 

by helping to report a special rule. The petitioners did not follow | gerald amendment will compel Members to tell the truth to thei: con 


stituents or invent another fiction to take the place of that recarding 
the autocratic objection of the Speaker, which has done service (vr sv 
many years. 

The present rules of the House do not retard business; they expedi! 
business. The Fifty-ninth Congress enacted more important legislation 
than any dozen Congresses that preceded it. There was a real se! 
ment for that legislation, not a manufactured sentiment, and |! Wis 
not difficult to have it enacted. That Congress was in session (irre 
hundred days, and it passed 774 public and 6,249 private acts, and U) 
debates filled 14,490 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 

The Fiftieth Congress, the last preceding the Reed rules, sitting | 
hundred and twelve days, passed 570 public and 1,257 private acl. 
and the debates filled 13,205 pages of the Recorp. In work aco! 
plished, and in the freedom of debate, the advantage was clearly \''" 
the Fifty-ninth Congress. 

The real trouble in Congress is the great volume of business uid 
before it at every session, much of it clearly out of place there ) 
body of men can consider 40,000 bills in the present life of Con- 
It is physically impossible; and me there is an increase rather (0 3 
diminution in the number of bills introduced year after year rh 
Members feel compelled to introduce every bill offered by theit 0°" 
stituents, and these bills burden the committees and fill the calefidars 
to the embarrassment of the really important legislation. 
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The Tariff—Report of Robert J. Walker, 1845. 





SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. KORBLY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 


yn the joint resolution (8S. J. R. 40) proposin 
o Constitution of the United 8 


Mr. KORBLY said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill is bad, as would be any bill which 
had protection for its purpose. There has been no improvement. 
In 1845 Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his report to Congress made certain suggestions for improve- 
ments in the revenue laws, which were adopted by Congress. 

The tariff law of 1846 has always been known as the “ Walker 
tariff,” and is the only tariff law that bears the name of a 
man who was not in Congress at the time of its passage. The 
law of 1846 remained in force until 1857, when it was revised 
and the rates lowered because of excess revenue. This 
downward revision was made without a contest, without oppo- 
sition, and without disturbance of business. In other words, 
the country after a long struggle had abandoned the doctrine 
of “ protection,” and the tariff question was a settled question 
and was no longer in the “ arena of politics.” The civil war in- 
tervened, however, and changed the whole trend of events. The 
tarigf rates were greatly increased on account of the war, but 
were not lowered after the war. On the contrary, the rates are 
higher now, and will be still higher when the bill in question 
becomes the law. 

Mr. Speaker, this report of Robert J. Walker is a monument 
to his statesmanship, and at this time deserves careful consid- 
eration and study. This report presents the formula for a 
tariff for revenue only as it was understood by the early Demo- 
crats. Whilst it does not outline the ideal tariff—if there can 
be such a thing as an ideal tariff—nevertheless it presents a 
plan pursuant to which a tremendous advance may be made 
in tariff revision. The report is ancient, but none the less 
timely. In fact, it might have been written for the year 1909. 
This report is in part as follows: 


In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws the following prin- 
ciples have been adopted : 

First. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for 
the wants of the Government, economically administered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descending 
in the seale of duties, or, for imperative reasons, the article may be 
placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenve duty should be imposed on 
luxuries. 

Fifth. That all minimums and all specific duties should be abolished 
and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being taken to 
guard against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the 
duty upon the actual market valuc. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally as 
possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. 

No horizontal scale of duties is recommended, because such a scale 
would be a refusal to discriminate for revenue and might sink that rev- 
enue below the wants of the Government. Some articles will yield the 
largest revenue at duties that would be wholly or partially prohibitory 
in other cases. Luxuries, as a general rule, will bear the highest rev- 
enue duties; but even some very — luxuries, easily smuggled, will 
bear but a light duty for revenue, whilst other articles, of great bulk 
and weight, will bear a higher duty for revenue. There is no instance 
within the knowledge of this department of any horizontal tariff ever 
having been enacted by any one of the nations of the world. There 
must be discrimination for revenue or the burden of taxation must be 
augmented in order to bring the same amount of money into the Treas- 
ury. It is difficult, also, to adopt any arbitrary maximum to which an 
inflexible adherence must be demanded in all cases. Thus, upon brandy 
and spirits, a specific duty, varying as an equivalent ad valorem from 
180 to 261 per cent, yields a large revenue; yet no one would propose 
either of these rates as a maximum. 

These duties are too high for revenue, from the encouragement *hey 
present for smuggling these baneful luxuries; yet a duty of 20 per 
cent upon brandy and spirits would be far below the revenue standard, 
would greatly diminish the income on these imports, require increased 
burdens upon the necessaries of life, and would revolt the moral 
sense of the whole community. There are many other luxuries which 
will bear a much higher duty for revenue than 20 per cent, and the 
only true maximum is that which experience demonstrates wiil bring 
in each case the largest revenue at the lowest rate of duty. Nor 
should maximum revenue duties be imposed upon all articles, for this 
would yleld too large an income and would prevent all discrimination 
within the revenue standard and require necessaries to be taxed as 
high as luxuries. But, whilst it is impossible to adopt any horizontal 
scale of duties, or even any arbitrary maximum, experience proves 
that, as a general rule, a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem will yield 
the largest revenne. There are, however, a few exceptions above as 
well as many below this standard. Thus, whilst the lowest revenue 
duty on most luxuries exceeds 20 per cent, there are many costly 
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articles of small bulk, easily smuggled, which would bring. 
no revenue at a duty as high as 20 per cent; and even at the present 
rate of 74 per cent they yield, in most cases, a small revenue: whilst 
coal, iron, sugar, and molasses—articles of great bulk and weight— 
yielded last year six millions of revenue, at an average rate of duty 
exceeding 60 per cent ad valorem. ‘These duties are far too high for 
revenue upon all these articles and ought to be reduced to the revenue 
standard; but if Congress desire to obtain the largest revenue from 
duties on these articles, those duties, at the lowest rate for 
would exceed 20 per cent ad valorem. 

There are appended to this gegen tables, prepared with great care 
and labor, showing the rates of duty each year on each of these four 
articles and the equivalent ad valorem from the organization of the 
Government down to the present period, with the revenue collected 
every year upon each, from which tables Congress will be enabled to 
judge how far the present rates exceed the lowest revenue duties, and 

ow much they must be reduced so as to yield a revenue equal to that 
now obtained from these articles. 

It is believed that sufficient means can be obtained at the lowest 
revenue duties on the articles now subjected to duty; but if Congress 
desire a larger revenue, it should be procured by taxing the free 
articles rather than transcend, in any case, the lowest revenue duties. 
It is thought, however, that, without exceeding that limit in any cise 
an adequate revenue will still be produced and permit the addition to 
the free list of salt and guano. In one of his annual messages M1! 
Jefferson recommended to Congress “the suppression of the duties on 
salt. A large portion of this duty is exhausted in heavy expenses 
of measuring salt and in large sums paid for fishing bounties and 
allowances in lieu of the drawback of the duty, both which expendi 
tures would fall with a repeal of the duty; which repeal, therefore, 
can cause no considerable reduction of the revenue. Salt is a necessary 
of life and should be as free from tax as air or water. It is used itn 
large quantities by the farmer and pianter, and to the poor this tax 
operates most oppressively, not only in the use of the article itself, 
but as combined with salted provisions. The salt made abroad by 
solar evaporation is also most pure and wholesome and as conservative 
of health should be exempt from taxation. 

The duty on cotton bagging is equivalent to 55.20 per cent ad valo- 
rem on the Scotch bagging and to 123.11 per cent on the gunny bag. 
and yet the whole revenue from these duties has fallen to $66,064.50 
Nearly the entire amount, therefore, of this enormous tax makes no 
addition to the revenue, but inures to the benefit of about 30 manufac 
turers. As five-sixths of the cotton crop is exported abroad, the same 
proportion of the bagging around the bale is exported and sold abroad 
at a heavy loss, growing out of a deduction for tare. Now. as duties 
are designed to operate only on the domestic consumption, there ought 
to be a drawback of the whole duty on cotton bagging reexported 
around the bale, on the same principles on which drawbacks are al 
lowed in other cases. The cotton planting is the great exporting inter 
est and suffers from the tariff in the double capacity of consumer and 
exporter. Cotton is the great basis of our foreign exchange, furnishing 
most of the means to purchase imports and supply the revenue. It 
is thus the source of two-thirds of the revenue and of our foreign 
freight and commerce, upholding our commercial marine and maritime 

ower. 

7 It is also a bond of peace with foreign 
stronger preventive of war than armies or 


perhaps, 


revenue, 


nations, 


f constituting a 
navies, 


forts or arma- 
ments. SS eee prices our cotton crop will yield an annual prod- 
uct of $72, ,000 and the manufactured fabric $504,000,000, furnish- 
ing profits sbroad to thousands of capitalists and wages to hundreds 
of thousands of the working classes, all of whom would be deeply in- 
jured by any disturbance, growing out of a state of war, to the direct 
and adequate supply of the raw material. If our manufacturers con- 
sume 400,000 bales, it would cost them $12,000,000 whilst selling the 
manufactured fabric for $84,000,000, and they should be the last to 
unite in imposing heavy taxes upon that great interest which supplies 
them with the raw material out of which they realize such large proilts. 
Accompanying the drawback of the duty on cotton bagging should be 
the repeal of the duty on foreign cotton, which is inoperative and de- 
lusive and not desired by the domestic producer. 

The condition of our foreign relations, it is said, should suspend the 
reduction of the tariff. No American patriot can desire to arrest our 
onward career in peace and prosperity; but if, unhappily, such should 
be the result, it would create an increased necessity for reducing our 
present high duties in order to obtain sufficient revenue to mect in 
creased expenditures. The duties for the quarter ending the 30th of 
September, 1844, yielded $2,011,885.90 more of revenue than the quar- 
ter ending 30th of September, 1845, showing a very considerable de- 
cline of the revenue, growing out of a diminished importation of the 
highly protected articles and the progressive substitution of the domes- 
tic rivals. Indeed, many of the duties are becoming dead letters, ex 
cept for the purpose of prohibition, and, if not reduced, will ultimately 
compel their advocates to resort to direct taxation to support the Govy- 
ernment. In the event of war nearly all the high duties would become 
prohibitory, from the increased risk and cost of importations: and if 
there be, indeed, in the opinion of any, a serious danger of such on oc- 
currence, it appeals most gee to their patriotism to impose the 
lowest revenue duties on all articles as the only means of securing at 
such a perlod any considerable income from the tariff. 


The whole power to collect taxes, whether direct or indirect, is con- 
ferred by the same clause of the Constitution. The words are, “ Th 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 


excises.” A direct tax or excise, not for revenue but for protection, 
clearly would not be within the legitimate object of taxation, and yet it 


would be as much so as a duty imposed for a similar purpose. The 
ower is “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” A 
uty must be laid only that it may be collected, and if it is so imposed 


that it can not be collected, in whole or in part, it violates the declared 
ébject of the granted power. To lay all duties so high that none of 
them could be collected would be a prohibitory tariff. To lay a duty on 
any one article so high that it could not be collected would be a pro- 
hibitory tariff upon that article. If a duty of 100 per cent were im- 
posed upon all or upon a number of articles, so as to diminish the reve- 
nue upon all or any of them, it would operate as a partial prohibition. 
A partial and a total prohibition are alike in violation of the true object 
of the taxing power. They only differ in degree and not in principle. 
If the revenue limit may be exceeded 1 per cent, it may exceeded 
100. If it may be exceeded upon any one article, it may be exceeded 
on all; and there is no escape from this conclusion, but in contending 
that Congress may lay duties on all articles so high as to collect no 
revenue and operate as a total prohibition. * 

The Constitution declares that “all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives.” A tariff bill, it is conceded, 


he 
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¢an only originate in the House, because it is a bill for raising revenue. 
That is the only proper object of such a bill. A tariff is a bill to “ lay 
and collect taxes.” It is a bill for “ raising revenue,’”’ and whenever 
it departs from that~object, in whole or in — either by total or 
partial prohibition, it violates the purpose of the granted power. 

In arranging the details of the tariff it is believed that the maxi- 
mum revenue duties should be imposed upon luxuries. It is deemed 
just that taxation, whether direct or indirect, should be as nearly as 
practicable in proportion to property. If the whole revenue were 
raised by a tax upon property, the poor, and especially those who live 
by the wages of labor, would pay but a very small portion of such 
tax; whereas by the tariff, the poor, by the consumption of various 
imports or domestic articles enhanced in price by the duties, pay a 
much larger share of the taxes than if they were collected by an 
assessment in proportion. to property. ‘To counteract as far as_ pos- 
sible this effect of the tariff—to equalize its operation and make it 
approximate as nearly as may be to a system of taxes in proportion 
to property—the duties upon luxuries, used almost exclusively by the 
rich, should be fixed at the highest revenue standard. This would 
not be discriminating in favor of the poor, however just that might 
be within the revenue limit, but it would mitigate, as far as prac- 
ticable, that discrimination against the poor which results from every 
tariff by compelling them to pay a larger amount of taxes than if 
assessed and collected on all ey in proportion to its value. In 
accordance with these principles it is believed that the largest prac- 
ticable portion of the aggregate revenue should be raised by maximum 
revenue duties upon luxuries, whether grown, produced, or manu- 
factured at home or abroad. 

An appeal has been made to the poor by the friends of protection 
on the ground that it augments the wages of labor. In reply it is 
contended that the wages of labor have not augmented since the tariff 
of 1842, and that in some cases they have diminished. 

When the number of manufactories is not great, the power of the 
system to regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderable ; but as the profit 
of capital invested in manufactures is augmented by the protective 
tariff there is a corresponding increase of power until the control of 
such capital over the wages of labor becomes irresistible. As this power 
is exercised from time to time, we find it resisted by combinations 
among the working classes, by turning out for higher wages or for 
shorter time, by trades unions, and in some countries, unfortunately, by 
violence and bloodshed. But the Government, by protective duties, 
arrays itself on the side of the manufacturing system, and by thus 
augmenting its wealth and power soon terminates in its favor the 
struggle between man and money—between capital and labor. When 
the tariff of 1842 was enacted the maximum duty was 20 per cent. By 
that act the average of duties on the protected articles was more than 
double. But the wages of labor did not increase in a corresponding 
ratio or in any ratio whatever. On the contrary, whilst wages in some 
cases have diminished, the prices of many articles used by the working 
classes have greatly appreciated. 

A protective tariff is a question regarding the enhancement of the 
rofits of capital. That is its object, and not to augment the wages of 
abor, which would reduce those profits. It is a question of percentage 
and is to decide whether money vested in our manufactures shall, by 
special legislation, yield a profit of 10, 20, or 30 per cent, or whether it 
shall remain satisfied with a dividend equal to that accruing from the 
same capital invested in agriculture, commerce, or navigation. 

The present tariff is unjust and unequal, as well in its details as in 
the principles upon which it is founded. On some articles the duties 
are entirely prohibitory, and on others there is a partial premeeeies. 
It discriminates in favor of manufactures and against agriculture by 
imposing many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than upon 
the agricultural product out of which it is made. It discriminates in 
favor of the manufacturer and against the mechanic by many higher 
duties upon the manufacture than upon the article made out of it by 
the mechanic. It discriminates in favor of the manufacturer and 
against the merchant by injurious restrictions upon trade and commerce, 
and against the shipbuilding and navigating interest by heavy duties 
on almost every article used in building or navigating vessels. It dis- 
criminates in favor of manufactures and against exports, which are as 
truly the product of American industry as manufactures. It discrimi- 
nates in favor of the rich and against the poor by high duties upon 
nearly all the necessaries of life and by minimums and specific duties, 
rendering the tax upon the real value much higher on the cheaper than 
upon the finer article. 

Minimums are a fictitious value assumed by law instead of the real 
value, and the operation of all minimums may be illustrated by a single 
example. Thus, by the tariff of 1842, a duty of 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem is levied on all manufactures of cotton, but the law further pro- 
vides that cotton goods “not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not 
exceeding in value 20 cents per square yard, shall be valued at 20 cents 
per square yard.” If, then, the real value of the cheapest cotton goods 
is but 4 cents a square yard, it is placed by the law at the false value of 
20 cents per square yard, and the duty levied on the fictitious value— 
raising it five times higher on the cheap article consumed by the r 
than upon the fine article purchased by the more wealthy. Indeed, by 
House Document No. 306, of the first session of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress, this difference, by actual importation, was 65 per cent between the 
cheaper and the finer article of the 20 per cent minimum, 131 r cent 
on the 30 per cent minimum, 48) per cent on the 35 per cent minimum, 
84 per cent on the 60 per cent minimum, and 84 per cent on the 75 per 
cent minimum. This difference is founded on actual importation and 
shows an average discrimination against the poor on cotton imports of 
82 per cent beyond what the tax would be if assessed upon the actual 
value. The operation of the specific ony presents a similar discrimina- 
tion against the poor and in favor of the rich. Thus, upon salt: The 
duty is not upon the value, but it is 8 cents a bushel, whether the arti- 
cle be coarse or fine—showing, by the same document, from actual im- 
portation, a discrimination of 64 per cent against the cheap and in favor 
of the finer article; and this, to a greater or less extent, is the effect of 
all specific duties. When we consider that $2,892, 621.74 of the revenue 
last year was collected by minimum duties and $13,311,085.46 by spe- 
cific duties, the discrimination against the cheaper: article must amount, 
by estimates founded on the same document, to a tax of $5,108,422 ex- 
acted by minimums and specific duties annually from the poorer classes, 
by raising thus the duties on the cheaper articles above what they would 
be if the duty were assessed upon the actual value. If direct taxes 
were made apecific, they would be intolerable. 

Thus, if an annual tax of $30 was assessed on all houses, without re- 
spect to their actual value, making the owner of the humble tenement 
or cabin pay a tax of $30 and the owner of the costly mansion a tax 
of but $30 on their respective houses, it would differ only in degree 
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but not in principle from the same unvarying specific duty on che 

on fine articles. If any discrimination should be made, it should be th. 
reverse of the specific duty and of the minimum principle, by estab|is)). 
ing a maximum standard, above which value the duties on the finery 
article should be higher and below which they should be lower on tho 
cheaper article. The tax upon the actual value is the most equal and 
can only be accomplished by ad valorem duties. As to fraudulent in. 
voices and undervaluations, these dangers are believed to be arrested 
effectually by the stringent provisions and severe penalty of the seyen- 
teenth section of the tariff of 1842, and now one-half the revenue js ¢o!- 
lected from ad valorem duties. 


At least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the present tariff are paid 
not into the Treasury, but to the protected classes. The revenue from 
imports last year exceeded $27,000,000. This, in itself, is a heavy tax - 
but the whole tax imposed upon Ge yeomte by the present tariff is not 
less than $81,000,000—of which $27, ,000 are paid to the Govern. 
ment upon the imports and $54,000,000 to the protected classes in en. 
hanced prices of similar domestic articles. 

This estimate is based upon the position that the duty is added to 
the price of the import and also of its domestic rival. If the import js 
enhanced in price by the duty, so must be the domestic rival ; for, being 
like articles, their price must be the same in the same market. 1), 
merchant advances cash the duty on the import and adds the duty, 
with a profit upon it and other charges, to the price—which must there. 
fore be enhanced to that extent unless the foreign producer had first de- 
ducted the duty from the price. But this is impossible, for such now 
is and long has been the superabundance of capital and active competi- 
tion in Europe that a profit of 6 per cent in any business is sufficient to 
produce large investments of money in that business; and if, by our 
tariff, a duty of 40 per cent be exacted on the products of such business, 
and the foreign peosacee deducts that duty from his previous price, hc 
must sustain a heavy loss. This loss would also soon extend beyond 
the sales for our consumption to sales to our merchants of articles to 
be reexported by them from our ports with a drawback of the duty, 
which would bring down their price throughout the markets of the 
world. But this the foreign producer can not afford. The duty there- 
fore must be added to the price and paid by the consumer—the duiy 
constituting as much a part of the price as the cost of produc- 
tion. 

If it be true that when a duty of 40 per cent is imposed by our 
tariff, the foreign producer first deducts the duty from the previous 
price on the sale to our merchant, it must be equally true with a duty 
of 100 per cent, which is exactly equal to the previous price, and, 
when deducted, would reduce the price to nothing. 

The occasional fall in price of some articles after a tariff is no proof 
that this was the effect of the tariff, because, from improved ma 
chinery, diminished prices of the raw material, or other causes, prices 
may fall even after a tariff, but they would in such cases have fallen 
much more but for the tariff. The truest comparison is between the 
present price of the same article at home and abroad, and to the ex 
tent that the price is lower in the foreign market than in our own, the 
duty, if equal to that difference, must to that extent enhance the price 
and in the same ratio with the lower duty. The difference in price at 
home or abroad is generally about equal to the difference in the cost 
of production, and presents, in a series of years, the surest measure 
of the effect of the duty—the enhancement in price being equal to 
that difference if the duty be higher than that difference or equa! to 
it; or if the duty be lower, then the enhancement is equal to the duty: 
and if the article is produced, like cotton, more cheaply here thn 
abroad, the duty is inoperative. The great argument for the tariff is 


| that foreign labor being cheaper than our own the cost of foreign 


productions, it is said, is lessened to that extent, and that we musi 
make up this difference by an equivalent duty and a corresponding 
enhancement of price in our own market both of the foreign article 
and of its rival domestic pe thus rendering the duty a tax on 
all consumers for the benefit of the protected classes. If the marshal 
were sent by the Federal Government to collect a direct tax from the 
whole people, to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists to enable 
them to sustain their business or realize a larger profit, it would be 
the same in effect as the protective duty. which, when analyzed in its 
simplest elements and reduced to actual results, is a mere subtraction 
of so much money from the people to increase the resources of thie 
protected classes. Legislation for classes is against the doctrine of 
equal rights, repugnant to the spirit of our free institutions, and, it 
is apprehended by many, may become but another form for privileged 
orders, under the name of protection, instead of privilege—indicated 
here not by rank or title, but by profits and dividends extracted from 
the many, by taxes upon them, for the benefit of the few. 

No prejudice is felt by the Secretary of the Treasury against manu- 
facturers. His oa is to the protective system and not to classes 
or individuals. e doubts not that the manufacturers are sincere! 
pereanded that the om which is a source of so much profit to them 
s beneficial also to the country, He entertains a contrary opinion, ani 
claims for the opponents of the system a settled conviction of its in 
jurious effects. yhilst a due regard to the just and equal rights of 
all classes forbids a discrimination in favor of the manufacturers )) 
duties above the lowest revenue limit, no disposition is felt to discrim! 
nate against them by reducing such duties as operate in their -avor 
below that standard. Under revenue duties it is believed they would 
still receive a reasonable profit—equal to that realized by those engaged 
in other pursuits—and it is thought they should desire no more, at 
least through the agency of governmental power. Equal rights and 
profits, so far as laws are made, best conform to the principles upon 
which the Constitution was founded, and with an undeviating regard to 
which all its functions should be exercised—looking to the whole coun 
try and not to classes or sections. 

Soil, climate, and other causes vary very much in different countries 
the pursuits which are most profitable in cach; and the prosperity 0! 
all of them will be best promoted by leaving them unrestricted by |c<!s 
lation to exchange with each other those fabrics and products whic! 
they severally raise most cheaply. This is clearly illustrated by the 
es free trade which exists among all the States of the Union and 
»y the acknowledged fact that any one of these States would be in- 
jured by imposing duties upon the products of the others. 
erally conceded that reciprocal free trade amo nations would best 
advance the interests of all. But it is conten that we must meet 
the tariffs of other nations by countervailing restrictions. That dutics 
upon our exports by foreign nations are prejudicial to us is conceded, 
but whilst this injury is slightly felt by the manufacturer, its weisht 
falls almost exclusively upon agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 
If those interests which sustain the loss do not ask countervailing re- 
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strictions, it should not be demanded by the manufacturers, who do not 
feel the injury, and whose fabrics, in fact, are not excluded by the 
foreign legislation of which they complain. 

That agriculture, commerce, and navigation are injured by forei 
restrictions constitutes no reason why they should be subject to still 
seyerer treatment, by additional restrictions and countervailing tariffs 


enacted at home. Commerce, agriculture, and navigation, harassed ds 
they may be by foreign restrictions, diminishing the amount of ex- 
changeable products which they could otherwise purchase abroad, are 
burdened with heavier impositions at home. or will augmented 
duties here lead to a reduction of foreign tariffs; but the reverse, by 
furnishing the protected classes there with the identical argument used 
by the protected classes here against reduction. By countervailing re- 
strictions we injure our own fellow-citizens much more than the foreign 
nations at whom we propose to aim their force, and in the conflict of 
opposing tariffs we sacrifice our own commerce, agriculture, and navi- 
gation. As well might we impose monarchical or aristocratic restric- 
tions om our own Government or people because that is the course of 
foreign legislation. Let our commerce be as free as our political insti- 
tutions. t us, with revenue duties only, open our ports to all the 
world, and nation after nation will soon follow our example. If we 
reduce our tariff, the party opposed to the corn laws of England would 
soon prevail and admit all our agricultural products at all times freely 
into her ports in exchange for her exports. And if England would now 
repeal her duties upon our wheat, flour, Indian corn, and other agri- 
cultural products, our own restrictive system would certainly be doomed 
to overthrow. If the question is asked, Who shall begin this work of 
reciprocal reduction? it is answered by the fact that England has 
already abated her duties upon most of our exports. She has oe 
the duty upon cotton and greatly reduced the tariff “ our bread- 
stuffs, provisions, and other articles, and her present bad harvest, if 
accompanied by a reduction of our tariff, would lead to the repeal of 
her corn laws and the unrestricted admission at all times of our agri- 
cultural products. The manufacturing interest opposes reciprocal free 
trade with foreign nations. It opposes the Zoll-Verein treaty, and it 
is feared that no other treaty producing a reciprocal reduction of our 
own and foreign tariffs will receive its support. If that interest pre- 
ferred a reciprocal exchange of our own for foreign fabrics at revenue 
duties, it would not have desired a tariff ee without exception, 
against all nations that adopted low as well as high tariffs; nor would 
it have opposed goety amendment peepee when the tariff of 1842 
was under consideration, a reduction of our duties upon the exports of 
such nations as would receive, free of duty, our flour and other agri- 
cultural products. If that interest desired reciprocal free trade with 
other nations, it would have desired a very different tariff from that 
of 1842. 

It would have sought to confine the high duties to those cases where 
the foreign importer would sell his imports for cash only, and admitted 
a drawback of one-half of the duty where American exports would be 
taken abroad in eXchange—not an actual barter of foreign imports for 
an equal amount in value of our products, but without any barter, 
where a sum equal to the value of their exports was used in puchemes 
here an equal amount in value of any of our products; and the ship- 
ment made abroad of these products upon the same principle under 
which a drawback of duties is now allowed on the reexportation of for- 
eign imports. This would be less simple and is not recommended in 
lieu of that absolute reduction of the duties which will accomplish the 
same object of unrestricted exchange. But such a provision would be 
a self-executing reciprocity law and should be desired by those believ- 
ing in countervailing tariffs against foreign nations, but in reciprocal 
free trade with all, thus enabling our farmers and planters to sell their 
products for cheaper foreign manufactures, getting more for what they 
sell, and paying less for what they purchase in exchange. It seems 
strange that while the profit of agricutture varies from 1 to 8 per cent, 
that of manufactures is more than double. The reason is that whilst 
the high duties secure nee a monopoly of the home market to the 
manufacturer, the farmer and planter are deprived, to a great extent, of 
the foreign market by these duties. The farmer and planter are, to a 
great extent, forbidden to buy in the foreign market and confined to 
the domestic articles enhanced in price by the duties. The tariff is 
thus a double benefit to the manufacturer and a double loss to the 
farmer and planter—a benefit to the former in nearly a monopoly of 
the home market and in enhanced prices of their fabrics, and a loss to 
the latter in the payment of those high prices and a total or partial 
exclusion from the foreign market. The true question is, whether the 
farmer and planter shall, to a great extent, supply our people with 
cheap manufactures, purchased abroad with their agricultural products, 
or whether this exchange shall be forbidden by high duties on such 
manufactures and their supply thrown, as a monopoly, at large prices 
by high tariffs into the hands of our own manufacturers. The number 
of manufacturing capitalists who derive the benefit from the heavy 
ry extracted by the tariff from 20,000,000 of people does not exceed 

0,000, 

The whole number (including the working classes engaged in our 
manufactures) deriving any benefit from the tariff does not exceed 
400,000, of whom not more than 40,000 have been brought into this 
pursuit by the last tariff. But this small number of 40,000 would still 
have been in the country, consuming our agricultural products, and in 
the attempt to secure them as purchasers, so small in number and not 
consuming one-half the supply of many counties, the farmer and planter 
are asked to sacrifice the markets of the world, containing a population 
of 800,000,000, disabled from purchasing our products by our high 
duties on all they would sell in exchange. The farmer and planter 
have the home market without a tariff, and they would have the for- 
eign market also toa much greater extent but for the total or partial 
prohibition of the last tariff. 

We have more fertile lands than any other nation, can raise a greater 
variety of products, and, it may be said, could feed and clothe the 
people of nearly all the world. The home market of itself is wholly 
inadequate for such products. They must have the foreign market, or 
a large surplus, accompanied by great depression in price, must be the 
result. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, if cultivated to their 
fullest extent, could of themselves raise more than sufficient food to 
supply the entire home market. Missouri or Kentucky could more than 
supply it with hemp; already the State of Mississippi raises more cotton 
than is sufficient for all the home market; Louisiana is rapidly ap- 
proaching the same point as to sugar; and there are lands enough 
adapted to that product in Louisiana, Texas, and Florida to supply with 
sugar and molasses nearly all the markets of the world. If cotton is 
depressed in pa by the tariff, the consequence must be a comparative 
diminution of the product and the raising in its place to a great extent 
hemp, wheat, corn, stock, and provisions which otherwise would be 
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supplied by the teeming products of the West. The growing West in a 
series of years must be the greatest sufferers by the tariff in depriving 
them of the foreign market and that of the cotton-growing States. We 
demand, in fact, for our agricultural products specie from nearly all 
the world, by heavy taxes upon all their manufactures; and their pur- 
chases from us must therefore be limited, as well as their sales to us 
enhanced in price. Such a demand for specie, which we know in advance 
can not be complied with, is nearly equivalent to a decree excluding 
most of our agricultural products from the foreign markets. Such is 
the rigor of our restrictions that nothing short of a famine opens freely 
the ports of Europe for our breadstuffs. 

Agriculture is our chief employment; it is best adapted to our situa- 
tion ; and, if not depressed by the tariff, would be the most profitable. 
We can raise a larger surplus of agricultural products and a greater 
variety than almost any other nation and at cheaper rates. Remove, 
then, from agriculture all our restrictions, and by its own unfettered 
power it will break down all_foreign restrictions, and, ours being re- 
moved, would feed the hungry and clothe the poor of our fellow-men 
throughout all the densely peopled nations of the world. But now we 
will take nothing in exchange for these products but specie, except at 
very high duties, and nothing but a famine breaks down all foreign 
restrictions and opens for a time the poe of Europe to our bread- 
stuffs. If, on a_ reduction of our duties, England repeals her corn 
laws, nearly all Europe must follow her example or give to her manu- 
facturers advantages which can not be successfully encountered in 
most of the markets of the world. The tariff did not raise the price 
of our breadstuffs, but a bad harvest in England does—giving us for 
the time that foreign market which we would soon have at all times 
by that repeal of the corn laws, which must follow the reduction of 
our duties. But whilst breadstuffs rise with a bad harvest in England, 
cotton almost invariably falls; because the increased sum which, in 
that event, England must pay for our breadstuffs we will take, not in 
manufactures, but only in specie; and not having it to spare, she 
brings down, even to a greater extent, the price of our cotton. Hence 
the result that a bad harvest in England reduces the aggregate price 
oZ our exports, often turns the exchanges against us, carrying our 
specie abroad, and inflicting a serious blow on our prosperity. Foreign 
nations can not for a series of years import more than they export; 
and if we close our markets against their imports by high duties, they 
must buy less of our exports or give a lower price, or both. 

Prior to the 30th of June, 1842, a credit was given for the payment 
of duties, since which date they have been collected in cash. Before 
the cash duties and the tariff of 1842, our trade in foreign imports re- 
exported abroad afforded large and profitable employment to our mer- 
chants and freight to our commercial marine, both for the inward and 
outward voyage; but since the last tariff this trade is being lost to 
the country, as is proved by the tables hereto annexed. The total 
amount of foreign imports reexported during the three years since the 
last tariff, both of free and dutiable goods, is $33,384,394—being far 
less than in any three years (except during the war) since 1793, and 
less than was reexported in any one of eight several years. 

The highest aggregate of any three years was $173,108,813 and the 
lowest aggregate $41,315,705, being in the years 1794, 1795, and 1796. 
Before 1820 the free goods are not distinguished in this particular from 
the dutiable goods, but since that date the returns show the following 
result: During the three years since the tariff of 1842 the value of 
dutiable imports reexported was $12,590,811—being less than in any 
one of seven years preceding since 1820—the lowest aggregate of 
any three years since that date being $14,918,444 and the highest 
$57,727.293. Even before the cash duties, for five years preceding 
the high tariff of 1828, the value'of dutiable goods reexported was 
$94,796,241, and for the five vears succeeding that tariff, $66,784,192, 
showing a loss of $28,012,049 of our trade in foreign exports after 
the tariff of 1828. The diminution of this most valuable branch of 
commerce has been the combined result of cash duties and of the high 
tariff of 1842. If the cash duties are retained, as it is believed they 
should be, the only sure method of restoring this trade is the adoption 
of the warehousing system, by which the foreign imports may be kept 
in store by the Government until they are required for reexportation 
abroad or consumption at home, in which latter contingency, and at 
the time when, for that purpose, they are taken out of these stores for 


consumption, the duties are paid, and if reexported, they pay no 
duty, but only the expense of storage. Under the present system 
the merchant introduces foreign imports of the value of $100,000, 


He must now, besides the advance for the goods, make a further ad- 
vance in cash in many cases of $50,000 for the duties. Under such a 
system but a small amount of goods will be imported for drawbacks, 
and the higher the duty the larger must be the advance and the 
smaller the imports for reexportation. 
The imports, before payment of duties under the same reculations 
now applied to our imports in transit to Canada, may be taken from 
warehouse to warehouse—from the East to the Lakes, and to Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville; from New Orleans to Natchez, Vicksburg, 
Memphis, and St. Louis—and warehoused in these and other interior 
ports, the duties remaining unpaid until the goods are taken out of the 
warehouse and out of the original package at such ports for consump 
tion; thus carrying our foreign commerce into the interior, with all the 
advantage of augmented business and cheaper supplies throughout the 
country. It will introduce into our large ports on or near the seaboard 
assorted cargoes of goods, to be reexported with our own, to supply 
the markets of the world. It will cheapen prices to the consumer by 
deducting the interest and profit that are now charged upon the ad- 
vance of duty—building up the marts of our own commerce and giving 
rofitable employment to our own commercial marine. It will greatly 
ncrease our revenue by augmenting our imports, together with our ex- 
ports, and is respectfully recommended to Congress as an important 
part of the whole system now proposed for their consideration. 
The act of the 3d of March last allowing a drawback on foreign im- 
rts exported from certain of our ports to Canada, and also to Santa 
‘e and Chihuahua, in Mexico, has gone to some extent into effect under 
regulations prescribed by this department, and is beginning to produce 
the most happy results, especially in an augmented trade in the supply 
of foreign exports to Canada from our own ports. Indeed, this law 
must soon give to us the whole of this valuable trade during the long 
period when the St. Lawrence is closed by ice, and a large proportion 
of it at all seasons. The result would be still more beneficial if Canada 
were allowed to carry all her exports to foreign nations in transitu 
through our own railroads, rivers, and canals, to be shipped from our 
own ports. Such a system, whilst it would secure to us this valuable 
trade, would greatly enlarge the business on our rivers, lakes, railroads, 
and canals, as well as augment our commerce; and would soon lead to 
the purchase by Cahada not only of our foreign exports, but also, in 
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many cases, of our domestic products and fabrics to complete an assort- 
ment. In this manner our commercial relations with Canada would 
become more intimate, and more and more of her trade every year would 
be secured to our people. 

Connected with this department and the finances is the question of 
the sales of the public lands. The proceeds of these sales, it Is be 
lieved, should continue to constitute a portion of the revenue, dimin- 
ishing to that extent the amount required to be raised by the tariff. 
The net proceeds of these sales paid into the Treasury during the last 
fiscal year was $2,077,022.30, and from the first sales in 1787 up to the 
30th of September last was $118,607,335.91. The average annual sales 
have been much less than 2,000,000 of acres, yet the aggregate net pro- 
ceeds of the sales in 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837 was $51,268,617.82. 
Those large sales were almost exclusively for speculation, and this 
can only be obviated at all times by confining the sales to settlers and 
cultivators in limited quantities, sufficient for farms or plantations. 
The price at which the public lands should be sold is an important 
question’ to the whole country, but especially to the people of the 
new States, living mostly remote from the seaboard, and who have 
searcely felt the presence of the Government in local expenditures, 
but chiefly in the exhaustion of their means for purchases of public 
lands and for customs. The public lands are not of the same value, 
yet they are all fixed at one unvarying price, which is far above the 
value of a large portion of these lands. The quantity now subject to 
entry at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre is 133,307,457 acres 
and 109,035,345 in addition, to which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished—being an aggregate of 242,342,802 acres, and requiring a 
century and a quarter to complete the sales at the rate they have 
progressed heretofore, without including any of the unsold lands of 
Texas or Oregon or of the vast region besides to which the Indian 
title is not yet extinguished. It is clear, then, that there is a vast and 
annually increasing surplus of public lands, very little of which will 
be sold within any reasonable period at the present price, and in re- 
gard to which the public interest would be promoted and the revenue 
augmented by reducing the price. The reduction of the price of the 
public lands in favor of settlers and cultivators would enhance the 
wages of labor. It is an argument urged in favor of the tariff that 
we ought to protect our labor against what is called the “ pauper 
labor” of Europe. 

But whilst the tariff does not enhance the wages of labor, the sales 
of the public lands at low prices and in limited quantities to settlers 
and cultivators would accomplish this object. If those who live by the 
wages of labor could purchase 320 acres of land for $80, 160 acres for 
$40, or 80 acres for $20, or a 40-acre lot for $10, the power of the manu- 
facturing capitalist in reducing the wages of labor would be greatly 
diminished, because when these lands were thus reduced in price those 
who live by the wages of labor could purchase farms at these low 
rates and cultivate the soil for themselves and families instead of work- 
ing for others twelve hours a day in the manufactories. Reduce the 
price which the laborer must pay for the public domain; bring thus 
the means of purchase within his power; prevent all speculation and 
monopoly in the public lands; confine the sales to settlers and cuiti- 
vators in limited quantities; preserve these hundreds of millions of 
acres for ages to come as homes for the poor and oppressed; reduce the 
taxes by reducing the tarif’ and bringing down the prices which the 
oor are thus compelled to pay for all the necessaries and comforts of 
ife. and more will be done for the benefit of American labor than if 
millions were added to the profits of manufacturing capital by the 
enactment of a protective tariff. 
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Stability, both in the tariff and the currency, is what the manufac- 
turer should most desire. Let the tariff be permanently adjusted by a 
return to reasonable and moderate revenue duties, which, even when 
imposed truly and in good faith for that purpose, will yield sufficient 
advantage to afford reasonable profits; and let this permanent system 
(and none other can be permanent) be established and accompanied by 
a stable currency, and the manufacturer, in a series of years, will 
derive the greatest benefit from the system. 

The present system can not be permanent. It is too unequal and un- 
just, too exorbitant and oo and too clearly in conflict with the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution. If the manufacturer thinks 
that this system can be permanent, let him look to the constant changes 
which have attended all attempts to establish and continue a protective 
tariff. The first tariff was based in part upon the principle of very 
moderate protection to domestic manufactures, and the result has been, 
as appears by the table hereto annexed, that the tariff has been changed 
and modified 30 times since that period, being more than once, on an 
average, for every Congress since the Government was founded ; and one 
of these tariffs was in itself a system of successive biennial changes, 
operating through a period of ten years. Of these changes, 14 have 
been general and 16 special. From 1816 onward these changes have 
been most frequent, and it is vain to expect permanency from anything 
but a revenue tariff. Stab'lity is what the manufacturer should desire, 
and especially that the question should be taken out of the arena of 
~olitics by a just and permanent settlement. A great number of tables, 
llustrative of the effects of the tariff, compiled from official decuments, 
accompany this report. Some of these tables exhibit the operation of 
each of our tariffs from the organization of the Government to the 
present period. In order to enable the Secretary to comply with the 
direction of the acts of Congress, requiring him In his annual report to 
suggest “plans for improving or aa the revenues” and to give 
“information to Co! ss in ens modes of raising’’ the revenue, 
two circulars were issued, published, and generally distributed Ee 
pounding various questions connected with this subject, and requesting 
replies. Some answers have been received from friends as well as 
opponents of the tariff, but the Secretary regrets thet the manufac- 
turers, with very few exceptions, have declined answering these ques- 
tions or communicating any information as regards their profits and sur- 
plus or ia relation to the wages of labor. An abstract of all that ts 
deemed useful in these replies, together with a copy of both the circu- 
lars, is appended to this report. 


In presentirg his annual report, in obedience to the law, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury submits his views with undissembied diffidence, 
consoled by the reflection that all his errors of judgment will be cor- 
rected by the superior wisdom of the two Houses of Congress, guided 
and directed by that overruling Providence which has blessed the unex- 
ampled progress of this great and happy Union. . 
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Or 


HON. JOHN A. MARTIN, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the following resolution : 


“Resolved, That the House of Representatives take from the Speaker's 
table and nonconcur in gross in the Senate amendments to House \i\! 
No. 1438, entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, —— duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,’ 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses; and that a committee of conference be ap- 
pointed forthwith ; and said committee shall have authority to join with 
the Senate committee in renumbering the paragraphs and sections of 
said bill when finally agreed upon.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am glad to take advantage of the privilege 
of recording my views upon the action of the House in refusing 
to concur en bloc in the list of 847 amendments made in the 
Senate to the Payne tariff bill and in sending the bill to con- 
ference without debate. One hour and thirty minutes were 
allowed in the House of Representatives to consider what action 
should be taken upon the measure as it came from the Senate 
after having been before that body for three months, the major- 
ity, as a matter of course, favoring the resolution to nonconcur 
and refer to conference, while the minority contended for the 
usual order of referring the bill with the amendments to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and for a separate 
vote upon all the amendments, to the end that the House might 
intelligently approve or reject them. 

In the limited debate allowed, the burden of the remarks 
made, in so far as permissible, was in criticism of the Senate. 
I want to dissent from that view and direct my criticism against 
the House. I shall not here concern myself with the results 
attained in the Senate and whether the sum total of its labors 
was revision upward or downward, but rather with the methods 
by which these results were attained as compared with the 
methods of the House of Representatives. 

. rod the Constitution of the United States, Article I, sec- 

on 8— 


All bills for raising revenue must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 


on other bills. 

Much indignation has been expressed because of the fact that 
the Senate has not only proposed amendments injecting wholly 
new revenue legislation and creating wholly new subjects of 
taxation, but has, in substance and effect, rewritten and re- 
modeled the entire measure. In so doing, that body may have 
exceeded its proper constitutional function, a practice, however, 
sanctioned by time and precedent; but the point I wish to make 
is that, in so doing, the Senate exercised a power which has 
been abdicated by the House of Representatives through its 
transformation from the great representative and deliberative 
body of the people into a mere machine to register the wil! of 
a few stout and power-drunk individuals. 

The Payne tariff bill originated in the Ways and Means (o0- 
mittee of the House as by law provided, and there the contri- 
bution of the House in the molding and fashioning of this lezis- 
lation began and ended. The tariff debate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was a farce. While Members talked to the Recorp 
and to empty benches, the leaders of the majority were framing 
a rulz whereby the measure might be passed just as it emanated 
from the Committee on Ways and Means without real debate or 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole House and without 
even affording an opportunity for separate votes upon the vari- 
ous schedules in the bill and upon material subdivisions of the 
same. It was the manifest intent and purpose of the majority 
leaders that, no matter what the developments of debate mic!it 
be, the Payne tariff bill should go to the United States Senate 
just as it came from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Chairman, not only was this the intent and purpose of 
the majority leaders, but there was a tacit feeling or under- 
standing among the great body of the membership of the House 
and upon both sides of the Chamber that this intent and pur- 
pose would be inexorably effected, and that the House men- 
bership was absolutely helpless to change or alter the pro- 
gramme. The Members did not feel or express themselves to 
be equally, with the machine leadership of the House, potentia! 
Representatives of the people, but rather as mere privates in 
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Committee of the Whole for vote as the amendment offered in 
the rule, it was moved by a Member from the floor of the House 
as his individual amendment. Thereupon the amendment re- 
ducing the duty to 1 per cent ad valorem was offered as an 
amendment to the amendment. In the debate, upon the point 
of order against this latter motion, it was made clear that the 
Chair, by permitting the moving of and debate upon the 25 per 
cent amendment when offered outside the rule, had let down 
the bars for further amendment. It is true the Chair finally 
ruled otherwise, but upon appeal from the decision was reversed. 
The 1 per cent amendment to the 25 per cent amendment was 
overwhelmingly adopted. Had the Chair in the first instatice 
ruled out of order the 25 per cent amendment, he would have 
been clearly within the special rule adopted for the passage of 
the bi]l, and the Committee of the Whole could have only voted 
up or down the specific amendment set forth in the rule. I have 
heard that the Chairman was criticised by the majority leaders 
for his error in recognizing an individual Member to offer an 
amendment already provided for in the rule. 

The House vote upon oil had a determining influence upon the 
Senate. Every separate vote carried with it to the upper body 
great weight. Upon these few items the Senate knew the will 
of the House. Upon the oil schedule the Senate practically ac- 
cepted the will of the House as the will of the country. It 
would unquestionably have accepted the will of the House upon 
many of the material items in the bill as the will of the country 
had opportunity afforded. But under the conditions prevailing 
in the House, with the few exceptions noted, the measure con- 
veyed to the Senate by its passage no more light than the bill 
itself brought with it to the House from the Ways and Means 
Committee. A measure thus projected from this body could not 
be received by the other under the seal or with the weight of 
authority. In the common parlance we understood, and they 
understood, that it was simply “ passed up” to them. 

Another incident, of almost equal significance with that of 
the oil vote, occurred in the House debate upon an amendment 
presented by the Ways and Means Committee under the special 
rule upon an item in the wire schedule. Thereupon it was 
sought by individual Members to present other amendments to 
the wire schedule, materially reducing the tariff duties upon the 
common grades of fencing wire, but it was objected, and so ruled 
that under the special rule for the passage of the bill an amend- 
ment to a single item in the schedule permitted amendments 
affecting that item only, and did not open the entire schedule to 
amendment, This was plainly true. And yet, the effect of the 
ruling was to permit Members who would not have dared to 
vote against the amendments sought to be offered to screen 
themselves behind the special rule, which had been adopted by 
their votes, and which likewise prevented them from voicing and 
voting the interests of their constituents. In the Senate the 
duties upon these grades of common fencing wire were not only 
materially, but sweepingly, reduced, and that, too, by the action 
of Senators from those States whose Representatives were self- 
gagged by the special House rule. 

How, in the face of such conditions, can we expect the Sen- 
ate to respect the acts of this House? We, by our attitude and 
procedure, said in effect to the Senate that it must finally forge 
and fashion the new tariff law. Shall we now carp and com- 
plain because their workmanship has not produced the model 
we had in mind? Regardless of results, the tariff debate in 
the Senate was a real debate. It was a titanic struggle: men 
performed prodigies of labor. The subject of tariff was illu- 
mined as never before. Every Senator is recorded by voice 
and vote upon every desired item. What a pitiful contrast is 
presented by the alleged tariff debate in the House! Most 
shameful of. all, not only did the House understand and the 
Senate understand that there the real tariff making would oc- 
cur, but the country understood. Members of the House daw- 
dled about unnoticed, while the Senators from their States were 
being deluged by wire and mail and besieged in person. Fur- 
thermore, Members were compelled to inform their constitu- 
encies that the bill would be made in the Senate. 

Yet this is the body designed and ordained by the organic 
law of the land, out of all the institutions of government, as 
the bulwark of liberty, the ark of the covenant of the rights, 
the interests, and the welfare of the people. And this, because 
the membership of this body have by gradations abdicated their 
inherent powers in favor of a small coterie of leaders consti- 
tuting a machine; a machine at that which is hoist by its own 
petard ; a machine, dwarfed by its own power, its ends nullified 
by the very means of their attainment, its decrees ruthlessly 
reversed by the coordinate branch by reason of the very knowl- 
edge that they are the decrees of a machine and not the deliber- 
ate expressions of a representative body. 


the ranks, to be driven under whip and spur to do the bidding 
of their superiors. 


Theirs not to make reply; 
Theirs not to reason why ; 
Theirs but to do and die. 

Everywhere was the tacit understanding that the Payne tar- 
iff bill would not be the product of the honest, independent 
deliberation and votes of the Representatives of the people. On 
every hand was heard the futile threat of Representatives, 
“Tgnore, if you will, in the House of Representatives, the 
demands and needs of my people; they will receive considera- 
tion and they will be cared for when this measure reaches the 
Senate.” 

It did not remain for my advent into this body to inform 
me that in the popular estimation the House of Representatives 
has fallen below the Presidency, the Supreme Court, and the 
Senate; it only remained for me to have confirmed by the per- 
sonal testimony of Members upon the floor of the House that 
in the esteem of its own membership it had fallen from the 
high estate designed by the Constitution of the United States 
when it created, first, the House of Representatives and then 
the Senate and then the executive department and then the 
judicial department of our Government; and in the House of 
Representatives to-day this fallen condition finds recognition 
and admittance, not only in the speech, but in the consciousness 
of the membership. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but there is found to-day in 
the House of Representatives the conviction that the Senate, 
instead of acting as a check, as it was designed by the framers 
of the Constitution, upon the popular will and as a restraining 
influence upon popular impulse, is now the medium of their 
expression, while, on the contrary, this body, made up as it is by 
Representatives sent freshly from the body politic by popular 
vote, has become the brake upon the car of progress and the clog 
upon popular movements. 

And not only is the existence of this condition recognized in 
the House; it is so understood in the Senate. It is understood 
there that the construction of this legislation in the House con- 
sisted chiefly of a committee report and a blanket roll call under 
gag rule. The Senate, therefore, did not consider that in its 
treatment of the measure it was nullifying and upsetting the 
reasoned and deliberate judgment of the House of Representa- 
tives, but was rather supplying to the measure that reasoned 
and deliberate judgment which the House had failed to ex- 
ercise. Under the theory of the fathers the House ought to do 
the right thing as the people see it; the Senate, in its more 
conservative wisdom, acting as a check if we push right to the 
borders of wrong. Instead, we sit here supinely and permit the 
wrong, looking to the Senate to see that it is righted. 

This we do largely under the plea that this body is too 
unwieldy to permit of due deliberation. To this plea I was 
inclined at the outset to give some ear, but the modicum of 
deliberation permitted by the special rule under which the 
measure passed the House caused me to change my mind. Upon 
some four or five material items of the bill some debate was 
permitted and a separate vote, although the debate was con- 
fined largely to amendments submitted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Not to exceed fifteen hours of actual session 
were consumed in these discussions and in the taking of votes, 
and yet upon all of them the House registered its judgment 
so overwhelmingly as to leave no doubt as to what that judg- 
ment is. Two weeks of debate and amendment under the five- 
minute rule would have sufficed for the consideration of and for 
separate yote upon every schedule in the bill. 

During the exceedingly limited debate, in point of time and 
scope, as fixed by the special rule, there occurred the most sig- 
nificant and illuminating incident bearing upon the rules of the 
House that has occurred during this special session of Congress, 
and affording a concrete illustration of the viciousness of cloture 
in the extent to which it has paralyzed the inherent and legiti- 
mate powers of this body. The House, by an almost unanimous 
vote, placed petroleum, crude and refined, and its products, vir- 
tually upon the free list. This wholly uncontemplated action 
was the result of a parliamentary blunder upon the part of the 
majority leaders, whereby the oil schedule was opened to at- 
tack; and the result is a condemnation of gag rule more elo- 
quent and convincing than any argument. The Committee on 
Rules in the special rule for the passage of the Payne bill pro- 
vided: 

That an amendment shall be voted on to section 637, to wit, strike 
out the proviso and insert as a new paragraph, No. 36}, the following: 
“Crude petroleum and its products, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

It was the plain intent and purpose of this portion of the rule 
that only a vote should be had upon the specific amendment. 
Instead, however, of the amendment being placed before the 
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I do not and could not come here as a new Member and pre- 
sume to instruct the many Members older in years and service 
and abler than myself; but I can and do come here as an Ameri- 
can citizen, voicing their sentiments and feelings, to complain 
of a condition, the existence of which is recognized and admitted 
both by the membership of this body and by the country, and 
to ask, not for my sake, but for the sake of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the sake of popular representation, for the future 
honor, integrity, and prestige of the House of Representatives, 
that these men, abler and older in service, get courageously to- 
gether and make an honest effort to rescue the popular branch 
of the Congress from the plight of bondage to a machine de- 
signed to prevent and not to facilitate popular representation, 
and to restore or establish a condition that the Senate and the 
Presidency and the country may know that the action of this 
House is the rendition of its deliberate judgment, and not the dic- 
tate of a handful of men imposed upon it regardless of its will. 

In undertaking this great and, in my judgment, necessary 
work, I would not lose sight of the fact that, in a body of such 
proportions, unbridled license is just as undesirable as the 
present condition. I would not advocate a return to the pro- 
cedure which enabled one man from the floor of the House to 
block for days the wheels of legislation any more than I ap- 
prove the present situation, where one man sits in the chair 
with his hand on the throttle, while the great body of the mem- 
bership are mere shovelers of coal. Limitation of debate and 
curtailing of obstructive tactics upon the floor are ahsolutely 
essential to the conduct of the business of the House. The ap- 
pointment of committees by the Speaker, while undemocratic 
and tending to his autocracy, affects the individual Member per- 
sonally rather than the country. The filling of committees by 
a committee would somewhat add to the number of persons who 
are now supreme in the make-up of committees, although that 
enlargement would be largely theoretical by reason of the fact 
that the Speaker, under the present procedure, must be largely 
influenced by his subleaders and by the same considerations 
that would move a committee on committees, thereby, in prac- 
tical effect, very much restricting the Speaker’s actual power. 

Regarded from the standpoint of the country rather than 
that of the House membership, the chief fault and the main 
cause of the present impotent condition of the House lies in 
the manner by which legislation under a special rule may be 
clotured through without debate, amendment, division of the 
question, or vote. The oil and wire incidents I have alluded to 
are not sporadic or exceptional. They are the rule. I say it 
is intolerable—-and if the country understood it would not long 
be tolerated—that a measure should pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives carrying with it material features to which the 
majority are opposed, but upon which, under a special rule, 
they are denied the right of debate, amendment, division of the 
question, or vote. That this is done no Member can deny. 
That it may be frequently done by the connivance of the ma- 
jority for the purpose of indirectly running counter to the 
country and screening themselves from the consequence makes 
the results none the less reprehensible and none the less a 
failure of representative government. It is shooting the people 
from ambush. And, I say, the man who is not willing to come 
out in the open and let the people see where he stands upon 
every proposition is not fit to hold this high office and is at 
heart a traitor to his conscience and his country. 

Nor does the evil end with the passage of unconsidered and 
unpopular legislation. If it is a poor rule that will not work 
both ways, the rule of the House of Representatives is as per- 
fect as the four sides of a quadrangle. The rule gives life or 
withholds it at the pleasure of the rule maker. From the 
womb of the rule not only come forth to life the children of 
darkness, but in it perish, stillborn, the children of light. And 
those who would strangle the former and nourish the latter 
are as helpless in the one case as in the other. But from the 
twilight zone of the rule the very men responsible for it may 
emerge to their constituencies and in the light of day defy the 
public eye to find a blot upon their records. Herein lies the 
crowning evil of the system. The people are deceived as effectu- 
ally as the sleight-of-hand performer deceives his audience. The 
people are betrayed and do not know it. df they do know it, it 
is only in a general way. They are unable to point out the 
guilty man and prove his guilt by the record. 

The western farmer will never know that his Representative, 
when he voted for the special rule, voted against the reduction 
of tariff duties upon his fencing wire just as effectually as though 
it were nominated in the bond. The people do not know these 
things, but their alleged representatives know them with that 
highest estate of knowledge defined as the wisdom of “ He who 
knows and knows he knows.” 
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In the hope that the circle of knowledge may be increased 
by the inclusion of some understanding mind here and there, 
I shall embody the substance of the special rule under which 
the Payne tariff bill passed the House of Representatives and 
of which the special rule embodied in the resolution prefacing 
these remarks is a fitting finale. The special rule adopted by 
the House on April 5 by a majority of only 17 votes provided: 


That. immediately upon the adoption hereof general debate on H. R. 
1438 shall be closed and the House shall resolve itself in 
Seiaetites of the Whole * * * for the consideration of said bil! 
for amendment under the five-minute rule; but [Ways and Means} com- 
mittee amendments to any part of the bill shall be in order at any time, 
and also preference shal given to amendments to paragraphs 196, 
197, 708 [lumber], 581, 4474 [hides], 227 [barley], 228 [barley malt). 

That an amendment shall be voted on to section 637, to wit: Strik 
out the proviso and insert as a new paragraph No. 364, the following 
“Crude petroleum and its products, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

That consideration of said bill for amendment shall continue until not 
later than Friday, the 9th day of April, at 3 o'clock p. m., at whic h 
time the said bill, with all amendments that shall have been recon 
mended by the C ommittee of the Whole * * * shall be reported to 
the House and the previous question shall then be considered as ordered 
on said amendments and said bill to its engrossment, third reading, and 
final passage. 

A separate vote may be had on the amendments relating to hides, 
lumber, oil, barley, barley malt, tea, coffee, or any of them, irrespective 
of their adoption or rejection in Committee of the Whole and the vote 
upon all other amendments in gross. 


The foregoing, as a specimen of gag rule, is commended to 
the consideration of the thoughtful and patriotic men of the 
country. A study of it will disclose to them just what their 
Representatives might do in the framing of the most important 
piece of legislation that has been enacted by Congress for more 
than a decade. Its specifications are few; its omissions are 
legion. The few things that it does specify represent to the 
initiate the price paid for its adoption. The inconsequence of 
two of the four items mentioned, barley and barley malt, as 
subject to amendment in the Committee of the Whole and 
separate vote—the tax on tea and coffee having been dropped 
by the Committee on Ways and Means—shows how closely wis 
the bargain driven. With the lumber and hide Representatives 
tied up for the special rule with the promise of a roll call— 
amendment was known to be out of the question—the programme 
was still a few votes short of a safe margin. The Dingley 
rate on barley is 30 cents per bushel. The Payne bill pro- 
posed 15 cents. The opportunity to try for a split of the dif- 
ference in the Committee of the Whole was rightfully con- 
sidered a cheap price to pay for the conclusion of the entire 
deal. And the deal having found final consummation in the 
adoption of the special rule under which the bill was passed, 
such action was the logical precursor of the special rule, set 
out at the head of these remarks, under which the Senate 
amendments were rejected in gross, without reading or debate, 
and forthwith sent to conference. The next and last act in the 
comedy of lawmaking as it is played in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will be the adoption of the conference report, when 
the House may confidently anticipate another special rule, 
warranted to conform to the models heretofore exhibited in 
these remarks. Upon such a performance the curtain ought to 
fall without plaudit. 

I came to this body as the Representative of nearly 400,000 
people. I came pledged upon matters which they consider mate- 
rial to their interests. But I came to find myself a Member of 
a body where, neither by the offering of an amendment nor by 
vote, can it ever be known whether I would have redeemed or 
betrayed these pledges. The same is true in greater or lesser 
degree of every other Member. It is my judgment now that it 
is not tariff making or finance reforming of which the country 
lies in so great need at the hands of Congress as it is that Con- 
gress shall reform itself and make itself, in fact as well as in 
name, the great medium of the expression of the national will. 
And it will not be sufficient to reply that the great bulk of this 
body precludes such an organization. The supremacy of the 
British Commons, a much more unwieldy body in point of num- 
bers, is a sufficient answer to that objection; although such an 
answer is not necessary. The truth is that the present procedure 
is favored by those who fear that an enlargement of the powers 
of the Members would:be used not to delay, but to act upon the 
real business of the Congress. They fear the record and they 
fear the results. They hide behind the pretext that a reform 
of the procedure of the House would be chaos; whereas they 
know it would be the establishment of an order wherein they 
could only direct according to their abilities and not control ac- 
cording to their powers. This order, I believe, could be found in 
some modification of the present procedure of the Senate; but 
found it must be, if the House of Representatives is ever to re- 
trieve its prestige, restore its equilibrium as a coequal of the 
Senate, and reestablish itself in the estimation of the country. 
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Income Tax—Constitutional Amendment. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES G. WASHBURN, 


OF*MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) ore ing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. WASHBURN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am opposed to the adoption of the Senate 
amendment to the pending tariff bill providing for a tax upon 
the entire net earnings above $5,000 of corporations. I am 
opposed, Mr. Speaker, to the imposition at this time of any new 
tax until it can be ascertained with some degree of definiteness 
how much revenue will be raised under the bill now pending, 
which will within a few weeks be enacted into law. We are 
informed upon the highest authority that in any event there 
will be a deficit for only two years and that thereafter the reve- 
nue provided for in the pending bill, with the regular income 
from other sources, will be amply sufficient for the reasonable 
wants of the Government. If, meantime, it becomes necessary, 
in the opinion of Congress, to impose a new tax, I should prefer 
the stamp tax, so called, with which we were familiar during 
the Spanish war. It is a tax easily collected without great eost 
to the Government and without the necessity for any elaborate 
machinery. When, in the process of time, the anticipations of 
the sponsors of this bill are realized the stamp tax could be 
removed as it has been before. 

My objection to the corporation tax, Mr. Speaker, is that it 
can not be equally applied, that it will work great injustice and 
hardship in many cases and that it is so far-reaching in its con- 
sequences as to deserve separate and exhaustive consideration 
as an independent measure rather than the casual examination 
it must receive as a rider on a tariff bill. 

The objections to the tax as a producer of revenue may be 
summarized as follows: 

1, It is discriminating. The individual and partnership should 
be similarly taxed. The tax also discriminates between the 
stockholder and the note and bond holder. 

2. It is bound to be evaded by certain classes of corporations 
by bookkeeping and other devices, 

3. It involves a uniform system of accounting, annual reports, 
and examination by government examiners, which may be op- 
pressive and must be expensive. The tax will encourage trick- 
ery and concealment, and will bear heavily on the honest. 

Indeed, the question already presents itself in two quite dis- 
tinct phases; the one relating to the measure as a producer of 
revenue, and the other as affording means for federal supervi- 
sion of corporations. 

In his message of June 16, 1909, the President said: 

Another merit of this tax is the federal supervision which must be 


exercised in order to make the law effective over the annual accounts 
and business transactions of all corporations. 


Considering now the tax as a revenue producer, I have to 
remark, in the first instance, that the amount of revenue antici- 
pated from this tax varies from $25,000,000, as suggested in the 
President’s message, to $100,000,000, as suggested elsewhere. 
There appears to be no certainty as to the amount of revenue 
the tax will yield, and we are met at the outset by the objection 
that we are attempting to provide for a deficit, the amount of 
which no one can predict, with a tax the proceeds of which are 
equally indeterminate. 

And, in passing, permit me to observe that it is now impossi- 
ble to determine what the revenue will be under the pending 
bill, the amount of our customs revenue depends so largely upon 
business conditions. As an illustration of this, I would remind 
you that as recently as July, 1907, Mr. Roberts, once Treasurer 
of the United States, called attention to the fact that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, the income of the United States 
was nearly ninety millions more than the outgo, substantially 
13 per cent of the total revenue. And he stated that the re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year of 1908 then promised to outrun the 
expenditures by one hundred and twenty millions, and argued 
that a falling off in business would be without parallel which 
should reduce the revenue by 13 per cent for a year, and urged 
that our customs duties and internal-revenue taxes should be 
reduced by 13 per cent. Then came the panic, beginning in 
October, 1907, and, as a matter of fact, instead of having a sur- 
plus of one hundred and twenty millions for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1908, there was a deficit of nearly sixty millions, 
showing that Mr. Roberts was wide of the mark by one hundred 
and eighty millions. I merely mention this to indicate how 
largely our revenue from imports depends upon business condi- 
tions, and to reenforce the opinion that I myself entertain that 
in the present revision of the tariff no additional tax should be 
provided for until we definitely ascertain the amount of revenue 
that the new act will provide. 

At the outset let me say that we have fallen into the habit of 
using the word “corporation” rather loosely. As a matter of 
common use, it has become synonymous with some great power 
for evil—an artificial entity possessed of great wealth and no 
conscience. As a matter of fact, it includes alike the trans- 
continental railroad, the great public-service corporations of our 
eities, the great industrial organizations like the United States 
Steel Company, and the small association, with sometimes not 
more than three stockholders, doing a retail business of a few 
thousand dollars a year. 

This proposed measure includes all classes of these corpora- 
tions, without recognizing the fundamental difference in their 
scope and operation. 

So far as the revenue feature of this proposition affects the 
so-called “ small partnership corporations,” whose stock is rarely 
sold upon the market, it would apply with such inequality as to 
utterly condemn it. 

I am, of course, most familiar with the corporations in my 
own State of Massachusetts. There we have a somewhat pe- 
culiar system, which works as follows: 

Our domestic corporations are taxed upon what is called the 
“ valuation of the corporate franchise.” This is determined by 
ascertaining the market value of the shares. The real estate 
and machinery are locally taxed, and the value of the corporate 
franchise, less the value of real estate and machinery, is taxed 
at the average rate of taxation in thé Commonwealth, and is 
collected in the first instance by the treasurer of the Common- 
wealth. 

One-half of such proportion of the tax as corresponds to the 
proportion of the stock owned by persons residing in the Common- 
wealth is credited and paid to the several cities and towns 
where such shareholders reside. The other half is credited and 
paid to the several cities and towns where the business is 
located, and that part of the tax attributable to stock owned by 
persons outside the Commonwealth is retained in the state 
treasury. 

To use a simple illustration of the way this works: Assume a 
corporation with a capital of $150,000 and real estate and ma- 
chinery valued at $80,000; the real estate and machinery would 
be taxed locally; the value of the corporate franchise, assum- 
ing the stock to be worth par, would be worth $150,000; and the 
balance of $70,000, taxed in the first instance by the State. 
would be distributed as I have already stated. On the other 
hand, assume the stock were worth $200 a share in the market, 
the value of the corporate franchise would be $300,000; deduct- 
ing the value of the real estate and machinery, there would be 
left to be taxed in the first instance by the State a valuation of 
$220,000. 

Now, eliminating railroads, public-service corporations, insur- 
ance companies, trust companies, and others of a like nature, 
there are in Massachusetts about 6,800 partnership corporations, 
as we may perhaps call them, and in the cases of less than 5 
per cent of which is there any market value for the stock, so 
that in over 95 per cent of the cases the value of the corporate 
franchise must be determined by an examination of the state- 
ments rendered to the tax commissioner by the officials of the 
corporations, and as a rule the value of the net assets as dis- 
closed by these returns is accepted as the value of the corporate 
franchise. 

My first proposition is that if this federal tax were imposed, 
it would be an utter impossibility in this class of corporations 
to apply the tax with anything like equality, for the reason that 
there is no uniform method for the keeping of accounts, nor 
could any be devised and enforced in the absence of a force of 
experts, the cost of which would be out of all proportion to the 
amount of taxes to be collected. Furthermore, the amount to 
be charged off upon depreciation of machinery and of stocks of 
goods would of necessity vary with the nature of the business. 
In acorporation having but few stockholders, and there are many 
such, it would be perfectly within the law to declare out in 
salaries an amount which would practically wipe out any net 
earnings whatsoever, so that as between two corporations mak- 
ing precisely the same amount of net profits, the one would be 
taxed and the other would escape entirely. Furthermore, as has 
been so often pointed out, the individual owner of a business 
would escape taxation to which the corporate competitor would 
be subjected. 
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Some of the difficulties to which I have called attention would, 
of course, be obviated if the tax were upon gross receipts or 
upon dividend* declared and paid, as there would thus be af- 
forded a measure for the tax which could not be escaped. 

If it is urged in response to my suggestion that the tax would 
be avoided in part or in whole by so large a number of these 
small corporations that it would work no particular hardship 
upon, I say in reply that it is not a very strong argument in 
favor of a tax that it is likely to be successfully evaded. 

Furthermore, in some cases, the Massachusetts corporation 
would be liable to taxation by the Commonwealth at the rate, 
say, of $16 per thousand upon the accretions in any given year 
less dividends declared, and also the federal tax of 2 per cent 
upon the accretions in any given year plus the dividends de- 
clared, amounting to a tax of $36 a thousand upon the accre- 
tions of the year, subject, of course, to the deductions provided 
for in the act. Nor does there seem to be any sound reason 
why, when the capitalization of the corporations of the country 
is represented to the extent of 57 per cent in stocks and 43 
per cent in bonds, the former held by those who assume all 
the risks of business, and the latter none, that this burden 
should be imposed upon the stockholders while the bondholders 
should escape. 

It seems to be assumed in the discussion of this proposition 
that corporations are well able to pay additional taxes to 
almost any amount. It may perhaps be a position a little out 
of joint with the general temper of the times for anyone to 
express an opposite conclusion, but that phase of the case de- 
serves at least’some passing mention. 

In Massachusetts the franchise tax on business corporations 
produced last year, in round numbers, $2,500,000, of which 
about 80 per cent was distributed to the cities and towns and 
about 20 per cent, or $500,000, was retained by the State. 
Pursuing this subject further, and turning to other classes 
of corporations which would be subject to this federal tax, I 
would call attention to the fact that of the revenue of $6,- 
890,964 collected by the State of Massachusetts in 1908, not 
including the local taxes paid and exclusive of the direct prop- 
erty tax and the tax on savings banks, which amounts to about 
$1,000,000, $2,620,533 was collected from corporations, domestic 
and foreign, or something over 38 per cent, and of the total 
revenues of the Commonwealth for the year, not including local 
taxation, corporations contributed over 20 per cent. 

Turning now for a moment to the public-service corporations 
of Massachusetts, I select, because the information is at hand, 
the Boston Elevated Street Railway Company, which operates 
exclusively within the metropolitan district, so called, including 
Boston and the towns within a radius of 10 or 12 miles. 

I think it is well within the truth to say that this system is 
at least equal to any similar transportation system, and its 
gross capitalization in proportion to the pomiiation served is 
lower than that of any metropolitan service in the world. It 
serves a population of 1,000,000 people. Of the 5 cents collected 
from each passenger as fare, the following distribution is made: 


Administration expenses 
Transportation expenses 
Maintenance 

Damage and legal expenses 
Taxes and rentals (to State) 
Other fixed charges 
Dividends 


The stockholders’ share is decreasing. Five years ago one- 
third of a cent wads appropriated by him, and now it is some- 
thing over one-quarter. 

As bearing further upon the proposition that this very im- 
portant class of public-service corporations is in no condition 
to submit to federal taxation, I call attention to the fact that 
of 62 operating street railway companies in Massachusetts, the 
last report of the railroad commissioners shows that 43 com- 
panies declared or paid no dividends and that 26 of the 43 com- 
panies showed a deficit; and under the statutes of the Common- 
wealth, which permit our savings banks to invest in the bonds 
of street railway companies that have earned and paid 5 per 
cent for each of the preceding five years, the bonds of only 
11 companies were available for investment last year. 

In Massachusetts street railway companies pay three taxes— 
a state tax, a local property tax, and an excise tax—and these 
taxes aggregate over 6 per cent on gross earnings, and for each 
dollar paid in dividends the corporations paid 50 cents in taxes. 
It is probably true that this tax can not be shifted. ‘The rail- 
roads can not shift it because their rates must be made for 
other reasons than the avoidance of a tax; the local public- 
service corporations can not avoid it because, as a rule, at least 
in Massachusetts, their charges upon the public are fixed by 


law; the industrial corporations can not avoid it because they 
all compete with individual enterprises, which are not taxed. 

In the case of insurance companies the tax must be borne by 
the policy holder, at least in the mutual companies; and it 
seems unfortunate that the man of small resources who at- 
tempts through a life insurance policy to make provision for 
the needs of his family should have to bear this further tax, 
when the zross premiums of life insurance companies are a|- 
ready taxed 2 per cent in most of the States. 

It has been suggested that because of being relieved of per- 
sonal liability it is not unfair to impose upon corporations this 
new federal tax. In reply it may be said that stockholders do 
not escape all liability, certainly not in national banks; and 
furthermore, that it is directly in the interests of the best public 
policy to encourage corporate organization, under which form 
of doing business the ownership can be most widely scattered. 

My attention has recently been called to the fact that 18 of 
the largest cotton mills in New England, with an aggregate 
capital of $36,000,000, have a total of 10,707 stockholders, or an 
average of 33 shares to each stockholder. And as bearing upon 
this same general proposition, I may add that the average hold- 
ing in the American Telephone Company is 69 shares; in the 
Atchison Railroad, 86 shares; in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 54 
shares; in the United States Steel Company, 85 shares; so that 
it must be clear that this tax will not fall as heavily upon the 
very rich as upon the person of moderate means. 

Turning now to the other and more important phase of this 
question, federal control of corporations, I believe that if this 
tax is imposed to accomplish this purpose it is a measure that 
should receive most careful consideration by Congress before it 
is enacted into law. I do not shrink from federal control of 
some corporations, but I am very far from believing that it 
should be extended to all corpcrations. 

Corporations may fairly be divided into four classes, as they 
are related to this proposition. 

First. Railroads. 

Second. Large industrial corporations, whose stock is bought 
and sold on the exchanges. 

Third. Public-service corporations, serving local areas. 

Fourth. Partnership corporations of comparatively small size, 
whose stocks are rarely dealt in. 

Considering these in order, it may be remarked that the rail- 
roads were, some of them, built by government aid. They, by 
the very nature of things, must be monopolies, competition 
not being practicable, but monopolies subject to government 
supervision. Speaking for myself, I would favor government 
supervision to the extent exercised by the railroad commis- 
sion of Massachusetts over all securities issued by the rail- 
roads. 

As to the second ¢lass of corporations, whose stocks are 
bought and sold on the exchanges, a reasonable amount of gov- 
ernment supervision might properly be exercised. 

As to the third class of corporations, which serve localities 
usually within the borders of a State, they can safely be left in 
the hands of the state and local authorities, and the same miy 
be said of the partnership corporations, of which we have in 
Massachusetts over 6,000, and in the whole country probably 10 
times as many at least. 

The Federal Government can have no possible concern with 
their affairs, and if any federal supervision were undertaken it 
must inevitably break down from the magnitude of the under- 
taking. 

It will be remembered that in the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress an attempt was made to get some sort of federal super- 
vision of business corporations through the “ Hepburn bill,” so 
called, which provided that parties to contracts or combinatious 
in restraint of trade should file copies of such contracts witi tle 
Commissioner of Corporations, who thereupon was to decide 
whether such contract or combination was in unreasonable 
restraint of trade. 

This act was long ago abandoned by its proponents as being 
unworkable, and the Commissioner of Corporations, in his re- 
port dated January 27, 1909, in speaking of this bill and of the 
general proposition of the necessity for corporate regulation, 
and in arguing in favor of a law providing for voluntary reports 
from the large interstate corporations, says: 


lsory law would bring in a vast number of small concerns 

indeed, en in interstate commerce, but only of loca! 
Under an optional act these 
would not register, nor would there be any strong public reason for 
their doing so. This practical result would do away with much of the 
inconvenience to individuals which would be caused by a general com- 
pulsory system and would relieve the Government of a mass of un- 
necessary detail. 


The commissioner is here speaking of partnership corpora- 
tions to which I have referred and of which I believe there 
must be at least 60,000 in the country. 


A are 
technically, 
character and of no public interest. 
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If the act that I am now discussing were to become a law, 
these corporations would be bound to file reperts, and would 
impose upop the Federal Government a mass of detail which 
could not be intelligently digested. 

I hope that I have said enough to demonstrate the proposition 
that this act can not be equitably enforeed against the small 
corporations of the country, that some at least of the corpora- 
tions of the country are not in a position to bear further taxa- 
tion, and that if the act is seriously proposed as a means of 
obtaining federal supervision, it is of such far-reaching con- 
sequence as to demand deliberate consideration as an inde- 
pendent proposition. 

The current number of the Outlook, in commenting upon this 
bill, says: 

The federal corporation excise tax is the first step toward placing 
corporate industry in America under the only power that is big enough 
to control and regulate it—the United States Government. 

I have no quarrel with the proposition as such, but I believe 
it should be adequately discussed, and for that there is at the 
present time no opportunity. 

I may add upon the proposition that this tax will insure 
federal supervision of corporations, that to do this is must be 
made a permanent part of our tax system. It would obviously 
be foolish to create the vast and complicated machinery made 
necessary by such an act as the one we are considering only 
for the purpose of disrupting it at the end of two years, when, 
it has been asserted by the highest authority that the revenue 
will not be needed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that if the time is at hand for the fed- 
eral supervision. of the corporations of the country, the ques- 
tion will be taken up when it can be considered in a thorough 
manner, when all of the vast interests involved may have a 
hearing before the appropriate committees of the House and 
Senate, and that a conclusion may be deliberately reached after 
full debate. 


Income Tax—Constitational Amendment. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 
On the join lution . J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
5 eta Conatitetion Re the Enited ‘States. 

Mr. ADAMSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Many reasons now make an income tax neces- 
sary. As we can not choose our methods as a party, being in 
the minority, we must proceed in any way possible that appears 
to lead toward the end desired. I do not believe it necessary 
to amend the Constitution in order to levy an income tax, but 
the majority will not let us have it any other way. It were 
more proper, easier, and quicker to amend the Supreme Court 
than to amend the Constitution. In fact, I believe that it has 
already been amended through very appropriate changes in the 
personnel of the court. When a court gets radically wrong, it 
being not se sacred as the Constitution, it should be promptly 
amended by substituting better men and better lawyers. Very 
few good lawyers now believe that a statutory income tax 
would be unconstitutional. 

Yet, political exigencies defeated the will of a real majority 
in Congress, or, rather, prevented Congress from expressing its 
will, by substituting this resolution in lieu of enacting a statu- 
tory income tax. Of course we favor this resolution, as we can 
not secure the statutory income tax and wish to go forward 
with this us rapidly as possible. We have a long time favored 
an income tax. My State, grand, beloved, glorious old Georgia, 
with her legislature now in session, will be first to ratify the 
amendment, and her two beautiful, patriotic, progressive, happy, 
and prosperous daughters, Alabama and Mississippi, will be 
quick to emulate her illustrious example. Would that all other 
States could be relied on to do as well. Many of them can, 
but I have no idea that the Republican leaders, who were forced 
‘mto this scheme to prevent immedia 


latures to ratify the amendment. In the first place, the plan 
by constitutional amendment involves delay. Time was desired 
to evolve measures of resistance and defeasance, and cool the 
— of our Republican allies who were the tax. 


never prayed for “ Blucher er night” more ardently 
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than the Republican leaders in their trying ordeal strove to 
find some scheme to separate Republican progressives from 
their formulated plan to secure immediate legislation. Party 
leaders who could foist a protective system upon a people and 
then continue to cajole those people into perpetual maintenance 
of the system, to their own hurt, and manage to exercise such 
influence in the interest of trusts, doubted not for a moment 
their ability to destroy this movement before it could possibly 
drag its weary length through the long and difficult process of 
ratification by the state legislatures. 

There is a way for patriots to disappoint those leaders and 
realize the hope for an income tax. Let all lovers of their coun- 
try press the matter at once and continuously before all state 
legislatures. Let honest Republicans in every State cooperate 
with the Democrats and secure favorable action by 36 state 
legislatures while the subject is up and excitement high, before 
pepular interest can abate. The trouble with the people is, they 
become aroused at long intervals, goaded and prodded by un- 
speakable injury. They strike a blow and then relapse again 
into quietude, while special interests and privileges never sleep. 
Intrenched greed has a thousand eyes and a thousand arms. 
Fabled Argus, with a hundred reputed eyes, and mighty Bria- 
reus, wielding a hundred arms, would have been knecked out of 
business by the corporate giants of the present day, who see 
everything and reach everything, and have been supplied with 
enough of the people’s money to meet every emergency. They 
watch and work all the time, and blot out every reform before 
the people complete it. It is folly te believe that the amend- 
ment will ever be ratified by some few of the States which have 
been most highly favored by legislation. We hope to secure 
enough without them. The party managers who unjustly made 
artificial conditions by law which wickedly piled up abnormal! 
fortunes at the expense of the masses are not going to consent 
to the annulment of their work through the operation of an 
income tax. If they had the power to consolidate wealth, they 
believe they can prevent its diminution. Powerful enough to 
secure the enactment of the wicked system to enrich themselves 
and favorites unjustly, they hope likewise to be powerful enough 
to protect their riches by preventing the levy of this tax. 

They will certainly put forth their strongest efforts and will 
sueceed unless the people wake up and remain awake for a while. 
It must be remembered that the Republicans did not willingly 
consent to this amendment, but were driven to it by dire neces- 
sity, in urgent need of some subterfuge which they must find 
and work. Just as in ease of every other good thing they have 
ever attempted, they were goaded and driven to it by persistent 
and long-continued Democratic effort. They often escape de- 
feat by adroitly appropriating a Democratic slogan, and delnud- 
ing the people into the belief that reform may be secured with- 
out changing parties. Their very name, once hated by their 
most exact prototypes, the Hamiltonians, was taken from the 
Democrats, and under that name our Democratie forefathers 
founded and built up this Government, drove the Federalists 
from power, then changing the name to “Democratic,” con- 
ducted this Republic throngh a period of sixty years of unex- 
ampled and unalloyed prosperity, goodness, greatness, and hap- 
piness to the proud pinnacle of undying glory in the beneficence 
of its institutions, the luster of its achievements, and its far- 
reaching and benign influence upon mankind. That once great 
name “ Republican,” made honorable by patriotic achievement 
and unprecedented wisdom and statesmanship, has in the last 
half century, when appropriated and borne by its enemies, 
centralists and imperialists, for the purposes of partisanship 
and sectionalism, instead of by good Republicans for the good 
of the country, been woefully besmirched by political perfidy, 
official profligacy, the prostitution of governmental functions, 
and perversivn of constitutional provisions. 

The proposed constitutional amendment for an income tax 
and the corporation tax were resorted to in the hope of seducing 
from their allegiance a number of Republican statesmen who 
exhibited unexpected symptoms of a disposition to favor honest 
and fair taxation. Sad to relate, the effort succeeded. Enough 
seductions were accomplished to defeat the statutory income- 
tax amendment and postpone and complicate the question, 
substituting the semblance of a tax on corporate incomes ad- 
mittedly no more constitutional than the income tax. Repub- 
lican statesmen who got up that subterfuge do not want it any 
more than they want the income tax, but it gave promise of 
diverting attention and necessary support from the income tax, 
When it comes out of conference its best friend will not know it, 
and its bitterest opponents need not fear it. Republican ad- 
ministration could no more be relied on to make or enforce a 
tax or regulation on corporations than it can be trusted to 

revise the tariff. The Republican party just can not do it. 
Some of the individual Republicans are really honest and really 
wish to do the right thing—would honestly revise the tariff 
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and adopt an income tax if they could—but the obligations and 

‘complications of some Republican leaders and managers so 
intimately associate and embarrass them with the interests and 
friendship of the trusts that it is a physical and moral impos- 
sibility. No revenue, or very little, will arise from the cor- 
poration tax. The income tax will therefore still be necessary. 
The corporation tax may be temporarily construed to portend 
harm enough to justify the corporations in transferring the tax 
to their customers by increasing their rates on account of the 
burden alleged to be threatened by the tax. Then the increased 
rates will be allowed to stand after the tax shall have gone out 
of operation. 

The income tax will certainly be necessary to make up to the 
Treasury the revenues which protection diverts from the Treas- 
ury into the pockets of the trusts. The cry is raised loud and 
bitter, even the charge of robbery being made, that 10 of the 
States would have to pay three-fourths of the income tax for 
the reason, unwisely admitted, that those 10 States have three- 
fourths of the property and draw three-fourths of the incomes 
of the country. The admitted reason answers the complaint. 
If they have the property and draw the incomes, they ought to 
pay tax in proportion. 

“Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much re- 
quired.” The people of those 10 States can not plead to the 
jurisdiction on the ground that the question at bar is not a 
theological problem, for the blessed Scripture goes right on 
in the context and applies it to mundane affairs, even such 
as exist in this country. “To whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more.” If the other 36 States 
have not absolutely “committed” this plethora of wealth to 
the 10 complaining States, even though by legislative legerde- 
main there has never been on earth a case of either charity or 
robbery. Will any man claim that those 10 States acquired such 
wealth from natural fertility or natural resources? That would 
be preposterous. The reverse is true of most of those States. 
With the exception of two of them they were naturally far be- 
hind all the other States in natural blessings and gifts. Is it 
on account of superior genius and industry? That is likewise 
preposterous. 

Brighter men elsewhere, constrained by morality and high 
character, abstain from questionable methods to get rich, even 
when authorized by unjust law. It requires no high order of 


genius to abandon more refined instincts and aspirations and 


‘accumulate money. The most refined and elegant and moral 
people are not always those who devote their lives entirely to 
acquiring dollars. Neither do they consider it any more re- 
spectable, if unjust, because discriminating laws permit rob- 
bery of their neighbors. They consider it more immoral and 
dishonest, if possible, for such people, thus favored by unfair 
laws and enriched by enforced contributions from their neigh- 
bors, to object to paying tax “as the Lord has prospered them ” 
(if He did it) to support that’ Government through the partial- 
ity of which they have grown rich at the expense of their fel- 
low-citizens. 

No accurate estimate can be made of the amount of revenue 
diverted from the Treasury, the loss of which to the Treasury 
we need an income tax to make up. Domestic sales of home 
manufactured protected products are many times greater in 
value than the sales of imports. If not generally realized, it 
is nevertheless true that a tax placed on any article is paid by 
the consumer to somebody if the article is used at all. If any- 
body is still ignorant or obstinate enough to doubt that, let him 
secure and examine an export price list, or purchase a few 
American articles abroad. Many of them sell abroad much 
cheaper than at home, because abroad they have competition 
with products from other countries. At home they have no com- 
petition atall, Home manufacturers have already learned to be 
too foxy to compete with one another. It is more profitable to 
divide the market and thus distribute the profits, even where 
they do not actually combine and share the exploitation. 

If something like three hundred millions are realized at the 
Treasury from import duties, many times that amount of tax on 
domestic purchases added to the price of goods made in this coun- 
try, because permitted and assured by the protective duty against 
foreign competition, are realized by the home manufacturers, 
taken from the pockets of the people. Added to the value of 
their goods, they collect from the people substantially the 
amount of the duty which would be paid into the Treasury 
on imported goods of the same character. Thus you have the 
enormous amount of many billions of dollars of taxes paid by 
the suffering people into the coffers of the trusts instead of into 
the Treasury. I am not attempting to give accurate figures, 
but I am endeavoring to illustrate the method by which pro- 
tection prostitutes the taxing power to exact from the people 


and pay to the trusts many dollars for every one that goes into 
the Treasury, 


‘ments. Besides, an income tax is fair to everybody. 
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Now, three-fourths of those billions of unmitigated and inex- 
cusable graft goes to the 10 States which complain that paying 
their part of a small income tax would be robbery. They are 
unwilling to help support, even with a small modicum of their 
profits, that Government which benevolently authorizes them to 
filch fortunes from the consumers—their enforced customers. 

We wil! have to substitute the income tax sooner or later 
for the tariff tax, in order to preserve honor and manhood in 
this country. The habit of taking your neighbor’s money, even 
under forms of law, blunts and finally destroys the moral sense. 
The question becomes a morai one, and will have to be so de- 
cided. Either the system must go, or the morality of its bene- 
ficiaries will largely disappear. The system also prevents the 
development of manhood, skill, and independence. 

1 always had a good opinion of my country and my fellow- 
citizens until, with my colleagues in the Democratic minority, 
I stood bound and gagged, metaphorically speaking, in this 
House and witnessed the construction of two tariff bills, listen- 
ing the while to earnest and even reckless descriptions of the 
impotency and inefficiency of our workmen and the ephemer:! 
and unreliable character of our industrial enterprises. I was 
amazed and horrified to hear that in skill and industry and 
economy our artisans and workmen, of whom I had felt so 
proud, were really so deficient as to be inferior to all others of 
all nations, and utterly helpless unless their employers were 
enriched by protection. That is like giving the driver a drink 
to make the horse go faster. 

The arguments were degrading and insulting to the decency 
and pride of our employees. It was insisted that they could 
not compete with Italians, Germans, English, French, Aus- 
tralians, Hottentots, or what nots on any fair terms; that 
unless a heavy handicap were placed on the other fellow, our 
workmen and our institutions must inevitably go down in de- 
feat and darkness and national dishonor in competition with any 
foreigner. I never was foolish enough to believe any of that 
stuff, neither do I think that anybody else who has ever read 
or traveled believes any such bosh unless he wants to believe it. 
I have always thought, and I now believe, that the promulgation 
of that falsehood is the greatest accomplishment that Repub- 
lican ingenuity and gall ever registered to their credit save one, 
the wonderful! performance which borders on the miraculous, 
fooling people into believing it and continuing to believe it. The 
fact is, we must dispense with that iniquitous system and substi- 
tute the income tax or our men and industrial institutions wil! 
become enervated and dwarfed out of existence. 

Protected industries are like plants propagated in hothouses. 
Those plants, though apparently luxuriant, are weak and 
tender, and could not stand exposure to the elements at al! 
sun, wind, nor cold. Neither can men and industries, nurtured 
under the forced stimulus of protection, ever grow strong, self- 
reliant, independent, reliable, or trustworthy. The system must 
be abandoned as rapidly as possible, not only in the interest «f 
fair trade conditions, but also for the sake of producing honest. 
independent, expert men, brave enough to face the world, and 
smart enough to defy and compete with all comers; and virile, 
hardy, self-sustaining industrial institutions, that can stand 
the storms of competition: and lead the world in accomplisi- 
Men 
should pay as they prosper, and contribute to the support of 
government according to the protection of property they enjoy. 
That was the old tithing doctrine, and is as fair for a republic 
as it was under a theocracy. There is another all-prevailing 
reason why the income tax should immediately be adopted. ‘Tlic 
system in vogue being adaptable to use and profit of sje 
cial interests, through raising or lowering duties above or belo 
the revenue rates, as exigency may require, obfuscates and (is- 
orders the mind and warps the judgment. A powerful polit‘c:! 
party, led by statesmen of high renown, adopting the feticl 
“ Protection” for its shibboleth, numbers in its ranks thou- 
sands of men of good intentions and honest purposes, who, like 
Saul in pursuit of Christians, verily believe they are doing 
God’s service. At least, in every other respect, some of them 
really do faithfully serve God and their country, but the only 
theory consistent with their honesty on this subject is that en- 
vironment and long usage of the system affect their minds an 
judgment with mental obliquity. Asa man of defective hearing 
believes there is no sound except what he hears and will swear 
to its accuracy, and as a man with imperfect vision believes 
everything is just like it appears to him, even so long enjoymen|! 
of unfair and pernicious advantage, especially if legalized and 
given the aspect of respectability by statute, must operate to 
persuade and lull the beneficiaries into the delusion that the 
system is right. The operation of an income tax would be free 
from all these objections and effects. ; 

The only advantage ever claimed for the system of import taxes 
is that, as in case of a sugar-coated pill or the mysterious influ- 












ence of a confusing anesthetic, utilized to render oblivious to 
pain, the consumers do not know when nor what it does to 
them, and the doctrine is what they do not know about does not 
hurt them. But it is so susceptible of abuse, and human nature 
is so liable to promote selfish advantage, that great inequality 
and outrage result. There is no doubt that we could easily 
collect enough revenue without an income tax and at the same 
time leave upon the free list such articles of prime necessity 
and common use as lumber, bagging and ties, binding twine, 
hides, leather, shoes, agricultural implements, and many other 
useful articles which it would be found unnecessary to tax, 
together with the tools, implements, and machinery used in 
their production, and manufactured articles of necessity into 
which some of them enter, if the dominant party would con- 
sent to a judicious reduction of the duties in the main sched- 
ules, even down to the point of competition. It would not even 
be necessary to reduce to the best revenue-raising rate of duty, 
as abundant revenue could be secured, and at the same time a 
great impetus given to commerce through exchange of busi- 
ness thereby permitted with foreign countries. But the fram- 
ers of the pending tariff bill do not intend to produce sufficient 
revenue. They desire to protect from competition and thereby 
further enrich their favorites, while laughing in derision at the 
mere suggestion of considering “the interests of the con- 
sumers.” 

We fear that, actuated by the same motives, they may pre- 
vent the ratification of the income-tax amendment. Let patriots 
everywhere rally to its rescue. If we continue to work for both 
income tax and reduction of import duties, the people will yet 
arouse to their own interests and treat themselves to a change 
in the way of fair taxation and honest government. 

Representatives here admit that they do not expect to pass an 
income-tax law after this amendment is adopted. If they do 
not, men sent here in their places will. They apologetically ex- 
plain that they are merely making it constitutional so as to re- 
sort to.it, if necessary, in sudden emergency or dire calamity. 
I warn them the Government will need the income tax long 
before this constitutional amendment is ratified. The Presi- 
dent,.a great, able, and good man at heart, and as good in prac- 
tice as the doctrines of his party can produce, so learned and 
cultivated as an accomplished statesman and diplomat as to be 
able to make appearances flatter the conduct of his party and 
convey to the country an impression far more favorable than 
the unvarnished reality would justify, is now playing in com- 
bination with the conferees the last act of the far-famed tariff- 
revision attraction. Whether it is comedy or tragedy, results 
will disclose. It seems to share in large degree the spectacular 
features of both. ’ 

It is necessary to the dominant party to have the impression 
go forth that a battle royal, furious and sanguinary, between 
the giants has been raging, and after hard fighting, destruction, 
ruin, and slaughter the victory has been won and (not the people 
saved) the administration enabled to pretend that under the cir- 
cumstances, adverse, complicated, variant, and divergent, the 
administration has done the best it could to redeem the party’s 
pledges. In this momentous crisis not one word is said about 
the constitutional warrant for making a tariff bill, nor reducing 
the cost of what consumers must buy, a consideration always in 
order and desirable under the Constitution or without a consti- 
tution. The only thing now contended for is further advantage 
te the trusts and greater loss to the masses, by giving the fac- 
tories the advantage of free raw material, free from even a fair 
and productive revenue rate of duty, thus enabling them to buy 
cheaper the only stock in trade the people have with which to buy 
what they need, without any provision or suggestion to reduce 
the duties on the finished product, which the people must buy. 
It can only mean reduced ability to buy, by cheapening what the 
people have to sell on one side, and increasing the price of what 
they must buy on the other. Nobody claims that there will be 
cheaper manufactured goods. In fact, advanced prices are 
already being announced, in anticipation of the new tariff rates, 
making greater incomes for those who are unwilling to pay tax 
on incomes, and less ability to pay on the part of the masses, 
who must support the Government. The lines of battle between 
the conferees are now in the main far beyond and above the 
— of the common .people and the possibility of benefiting 


em, 

Between the Payne bill and the Aldrich bill there is little 
hope of relief. It is like a battle above the clouds. We can 
not see it and can hear only enough of it to inspire dread ap- 
prehension. The masses of the people will be hurt, no matter 
which side wins. Victory for either will be defeat of the people 
and triumph for the trusts. Neither will supply the Treasury 
with sufficient money, and either will be worse than the present 
odious Dinglq; law. That is what the Republicans intended 
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If the administration 
and the conferees would serve their country and immortalize 


and what well-informed people expected. 


their fame, they could yet secure the income tax. Of course 
they could do great good by adopting all of the reductions and 
rejecting all the increases made by either bill below and above 
the present Dingley law; but everybody knows that they will 
not do that. What blessing to the country and glory to the ad- 
ministration and this Congress if the conferees would yet adopt 
the income tax, which could be done in the following way by 
anybody but Republicans: Let the House concur with the Sen- 
ate amendment substituting for the inheritance tax the corpora- 
tion tax, emasculated as much as they choose, with an amend- 
ment providing for the statutory income tax. That would be 
strictly within the rules, provide sufficient revenue, equalize 
taxation without discouraging our industries, and inspire people 
with a better opinion of the dominant party. 


Income Tax. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDMUND H. HINSHAW, 
OF NEBRASKA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the following resolution : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution : 

“*ARTICLE XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.’ ” 


Mr. HINSHAW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For many years I have been in favor of an 
income tax. It has always seemed to me an equitable form of 
taxation. It is well known that visible, tangible property bears 
a larger proportion of taxation than is just. It can not escape, 
There is no way to conceal it. It is otherwise with money, 
notes, stocks, and bonds. 

Under the Constitution direct taxes must be laid in propor- 
tion to the population. An attempt to evade this provision was 
made in 1894 in the Wiison bill, which included an income tax. 
It was declared unconstitutional by our highest tribunal on the 
ground that it was a direct tax. No way is apparent to avoid 
a like decision on any acceptable plan which can be devised. 
It would seem therefore that the Constitution should be 
amended. The Senate having already passed the resolution to 
submit this amendment to the several States, it will be an easy 
matter to obtain in this House the necessary two-thirds vote 
to carry it to the people of the several States. If three- 
fourths of the 46 States of the Union can be induced to adopt 
this resolution, the provision will be a part of our Constitution, 
and all needed powers will thereby be conferred on the national 
law-making body to provide an effective method to supplement 
our revenues from the incomes of those who are able to pay. 

Both Presidents Roosevelt and Taft have declared in favor 
of this tax. It was useful in time of war and for many years 
thereafter as a revenue producer. It is not new to the other 
nations. Great Britain has a graduated income tax, which 
brings that Empire more revenue than any one other form 
of taxation. Last year her income from this source was $165,- 
103,000, and her population is only one-half our own. The in- 
comes upon which this tax was levied amounted to $3,200,- 
000,000. It is probable that a much larger sum could be realized 
in this country by this method of taxation with no serious 
inconvenience to our people. 

In the time of the civil war there was an exemption from 
taxation of the small incomes. No doubt, when the time comes 
for the enactment of such a law, the Congress will deem it 
wise to provide, especially in time of peace, for an exemption 
from this tax of incomes under $5,000. The Wilson bill pro- 
vided for an exemption on incomes below $4,000. In time of 
a great war, which I hope we may never again have, Congress 
might be compelled to exhaust every source of taxation and ex- 
empt none but the smallest incomes. 

In view of the decision of the Supreme Court on the income 
law, and the necessity of appealing to the States for fuller 
power over this species of property, it has been deemed wise 
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- to incorporate in the tariff bill now pending a provision for an 
inheritance tax or a tax on the net earnings of corporations. 
One of these forms of taxation will doubtless be adopted. They 
are both in effect forms of income tax. The corporation tax 
may be considered as a tax for the privilege of doing business 
as a corporation, and as payment for the grant of certain ex- 
emptions from liability enjoyed by corporate investments. It 
is not unjust. It will be comparatively easy of collection, and 
will not be burdensome. Its most important feature will con- 
sist in the publicity of the affairs of corporations, which will 
be necessary in order that the Government may know that the 
tax is not being evaded. No honest corporation will object to 
this. 

When the railroad rate bill was passed, much objection was 
made to the publicity feature contained therein; it would dis- 
close trade and business secrets to rival lines. These gloomy 
anticipations were disappointed, and vast benefits have flowed 
from the publicity of accounts and methods. It tends to pre- 
vent frauds; it equalizes charges and prevents discriminations. 
If fully enforced, it will prevent the secret rebate. A like re 
sult will follow public disclosures of corporate affairs. The in- 
vesting public will have some knowledge and some security. In 
a similar manner, the enforcement of an income-tax law will 
tend to circumscribe the frauds and impositions on the public, 
which have been too frequent in our industrial history. As our 
manufacturing enterprises become more firmly established and 
the necessity for high protective customs duties becomes less 
urgent, the income tax will supply the revenues thus removed 
from importations. The American people should rise to the 
importance of the issue now presented, and see to it that 12 
States do not prevent the adoption of this salutary constitu- 
tional amendment. : 


The Tariffl—Free Faw Material. 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN DIES, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (8. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. DIES said: 

Mr. SreaKer: Having already occupied the time of the House 
with a brief speech upon the pending tariff bill, I shall not fur- 
ther trespass upon your patience. However, I do desire to 
call the attention of the House to certain phases of the tariff 
question, and I therefore submit these remarks for publication 
in the Recorp. 

We are about to conclude a memorable extra session of the 
Congress, devoted almost exclusively to the tariff question. 
This great question, so nearly affecting the welfare of the 
people, is, like every other important problem in our politics, 
linked and twimed to the overshadowing question of commer- 
cialism. So that if I should seem to divert from the question 
at issue, the diversion is more apparent than real. 

Before attempting general discussion I desire to advert to 
particular phases of the tariff question. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


There has been an attempt during the present tariff discus- 
sion to resurrect and galvanize into life again the mistaken 
and discarded doctrine of free raw materials. I can not sub- 
scribe to that doctrine. The manufacturer who demands free 
raw materials simply demands free trade for himself, while con- 
tending that those who buy his wares shall not have free trade. 
In the case of the manufacturer of shoes, he demands that he 
be permitted to buy hides in the untaxed hide markets of the 
world; but when he manufactures the hides into boots and 
shoes, he is unwilling to sell his goods in an untaxed boot and 
shoe market. In other “words, he says to the farmer, “ You 
must sell your cowhides to me in a free-trade market; but 
when I convert those same hides into harness or shoes, you will 
be denied the privilege of buying them in a free-trade market.” 

As an illustration of the arguments advanced in favor of 
free hides, I refer to a recent article from the pen of ex-Goy- 
ernor Douglas, of Massachusetts, reprodnced in Bryan's Com- 
moner. In that article Governor Douglas says: 


There is no sound reason, under any theory of protection, for con- 
tinuing the burdensome and manepdipequcheding Guy on tees. 


And again: 

In view of all the facts, there is no sound reason for retaining the 
duty on hides in order to protect cattle raisers or farmers. There is 
sound reason in favor of free hides in order to provide as cheap raw 
materials as possible to the tanning and shoe-manufacturing industvies, 
both of which are of great importance to all of our people. 

In this contention, and in every demand for free raw ma- 
terials, the question of providing revenue with which to carry 
on the affairs of government is completely lost sight of, and 
the manufacturing interests, and those who stand with them, 
seem only concerned in discovering a means of further favor- 
ing the manufacturing class. The duties collected from hides 
last year were over $3,000,000, and this is to be remitted to the 
shoe manufacturers to enable them to further extend their ex- 
port business. But what about revenues? Upon what are the 
taxes to be levied? Last year the shoe manufacturers sent 
abroad over $12,000,000 worth of boots and shoes, and sold 
them to foreign consumers at a less price than they charged 
the consumers at home. Would they not merely make a fur- 
ther reduction on the foreign price and leave the home price 
the same if we remitted in their interest the $3,000,000 now 
collected In revenues? ‘The tariff on boots and shoes is to be 
retained, and that tariff is apparently prohibitive, for under 
its operations the Government only collected in revenues on 
imports of boots and shoes last year the small sum of 
$41,127. 

The same is true of the manufacturer of woolen goods. He 
insists that the woolgrower sell his raw wool in a free-trade 
market, but demands a protected market in which to sell the 
manufactured article. Free raw materials amounts to double 
protection to the domestic manufacturer, in that it opens the 
markets of the world for him by means of free trade when he 
gets ready to buy his raw materials and closes the markets of 
the world by means of a protective tariff when he gets ready 
to sell the manufactured article. The true Democratic theory 
of tariff taxation is tariff for revenue, equally and uniformly 
distributed. ' 

LUMBER. 


I wish particularly at this time to direct the attention of 
the House and the country to the duty on dumber, an article 
largely manufactured in the district which I have the honor to 
represent. Those Members of Congress, including myself, who 
voted for a 5 per cent tax on lumber have been chided with a 
selfish desire to favor the manufacturers of lumber in our re- 
spective districts. I resent this imputation, and stand ready 
here and elsewhere to champion the views I entertain upon this 
question. I do confess, however, that I am more deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the people I represent than any other 
people in the United States. This solicitude, which every 
worthy Representative feels for the interests of those whose 
commission he holds, is neither unwise nor unpatriotic. Ani 
while my first duty is to the people whom I represent, I am glad 
to be able to say that their interests neither suggest nor demand 
that I cast a vote against the common interests of the people 
of the other sections of the United States. 

and we are very largely engaged 

in the sawmill business. I have not the figures at hand, but 
there are more than a hundred sawmills in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Texas, and there are several thousand men 
engaged in the labor of lumber. I have heard 
it charged here and elsewhere that there is a lumber trust, 
and I have heard the charge denied. As to the truth of the 
matter, I have no facts an opinion. This 
much, however, I to state and to establish, and 
that is that a ma ct are smal! 
rators who are 

price of lumber tempte! 

vestment to engage in 

them, I am sorry to say. 

are very small 

unfamiliar with 


fact receiving very low wages. 
I know of a truth that sawmill work is laborious. I have 
tried it myself, and a thousand volumes of testimony to tle 
could never convince me that the job is an easy one. 
is hard work for the man who saws down the tree im the 
it rd work for the teamster who loads the logs 
or mill. e work is hard for 
but it is dirty, : , and must be 
a veritable pandemonium of noises. The screan- 












ing whistle, the screeching saws, and escaping steam add con- 
fusion to toil and render the work both laborious and disagree- 
able. 

It is true that the laborer at the mill receives higher nominal 
wages than the farm laborer, but what the latter lacks in the 
fewer dollars he receives he more than makes up in the fewer 
dollars he is required to spend. 

I know the disadvantages under which the sawmill laborer 
lives, and I sympathize most deeply with him in his efforts to 
support his family and educate his children. I regret that so 
many of our people have left the farm for the mill, and I be- 
lieve they have made a bad bargain, but I can not get my con- 
sent to cast a vote which will have a tendency to reduce the 
wages of this class of laborers. Before I can ever cast such a 
vote, strong reasons must be presented and urgent public neces- 
sity must be shown. } 

Nor is the sawmill laborer the only man interested in living 
wages at the mill. The small truck farmer, the gardener, and 
the small stock men are largely dependent on the laborers at 
the mills for a market for the produce of their farms and: flocks. 

The time is to come, and not far distant, when the mer- 
chantable timber will have been removed from our lands, and 
then those engaged in labor at the mills will farm the lands 
where once they felled the trees. For the sake of the happiness 
and prosperity of our people and country, I welcome the coming 
of that time. But while we are waiting for the dawn of that 
new and better era, and while many of our people are yet com- 
pelled to labor at the mills, I shall demand that they be shown 
the same fairness that is accorded to laborers engaged in other 
lines of work. It is suggested as an argument in favor of 
lower wages for the mill hands that they would thereby be 
driven to the farm, and that the tendency would be thus to con- 
serve the forests. However much I might be in favor of con- 
serving the forests, and however anxious I might be to induce 
our people to engage in agriculture, I object to starvation as 
the remedy. If we must starve the man in order to spare the 
tree, then let the tree meet the fate of extinction, rather than 
the man. 

But I am asked to vote to place lumber on the free list, which 
it is contended will reduce the price of the lumber which my 
people sell, but which no man contends will reduce the price of 
the lumber which my people are compelled to buy. Before thus 
casting a vote which will admittedly do injury to many of my 
constituents, and which will confessedly benefit no one in my 
district, let us look into the reasons offered by those who de- 
mand free lumber. 

In the first place it is urged that Democratic Congressmen 
should vote for free lumber because of a declaration contained 
in the national Democratic platform. And in this connection 
I want to say that I yield unreserved allegiance to my party 
and to its platforms of principle. The last national Democratic 
platform declared the following as the Democratic faith upon 
the tariff question : 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties. Articles entering into competition with trust-controlled products 
should be placed upon the free list; material reductions should be made 
in the tariff upon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles com- 
‘ peting with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home, and gradual reductions should be made in such 
other schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue 
basis. 

It is true we made a losing fight, but those were our prin- 
ciples; and I stand by those principles to-day as firmly 
and as loyally as does Mr. Bryan himself. If the party had 
won upon those principles and had framed a tariff upon a 
revenue basis, what would have been the effect upon the people 
engaged in the lumber business? The present high tax on 
the saw and the ax, the mill carriage, the locomotive, the 
rails, the belts, sawmill machinery, and in fact every article 
which enters into the manufacture of lumber, would have 
been reduced, and these articles could then have been pur- 
chased by the mill man at a more reasonable price. If this 
plank in the Democratic platform were enacted into law, 
the mill man could well afford to have lumber placed on the 
free list. And what effect would it have upon the laborers at 
the mills if you reduced the tariff as demanded by our plat- 
form? He would no longer be compelled to pay an exorbitant 
tax on the shoes, hats, clothing, and food which it is necessary 
for him to purchase for himse!f and his family. 

The result would be te him that if free lumber gave him 
fewer dollars to ‘spend, the dollars he did receive would last 
longer in clothing and feeding his family, because they would 
not be eaten up in taxes, as they are under the present law. 
But while our opponents are unwilling to apply the tariff-for- 
revenue plank of the Democratic platform to the shoes, clothes, 
and other articles they sell to us, yet they seek to apply to 
the things they buy from us that other part of the platform 
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declaring for free lumber. 
declaration in the platform in favor of a general reduction of 
the tariff, which applies as well to the things we buy as the 
things we sell, but insist that we should be bound by the spe- 
cific declaration with reference to lumber. 
as consistently repudiate the Ten Commandments as a guide for 
his own conduct, while exacting his neighbor’s coat upon the 
authority of an extract from the Sermon on the Mount. 
general declaration of the platform for tariff reduction on all 
articles must be construed and acted upon in connection with 
the specific declaration in regard to lumber. 
other construction would be to permit our adversaries to use the 
platform as a weapon, while forbidding us to use it as a shield. 
If those who sell to my district will consent to knock off half 
the tax on the things they sell to us, we will gladly knock off 
all the tax on the things we sell to them. 


lumber was in response to the demand of the large metropolitan 
newspapers for free wood pulp and free print paper. 
press of the country, both Republican and Democratic, had 
demanded free paper, and both political parties had seemed 
to acquiesce in the demand, and as a result the platform de- 
clared: 


behind w 
paper, thus imposing a tax upon the spread of knowledge. 
mand the immediate repeal of the tariff on pulp, print paper, lumber, 
timber, 'ogs, and that these articles be placed on the free list. 


nition was given to this demand? 
clause in the bill rendered the pretense of free wood pulp and 
free print paper a sham and a delusion, and not even a«pre- 
tense was made of placing lumber on the free list, but the 
duty was reduced from $2 to $1 per thousand. 
minority were denied the privilege of voting on free pulp and 
free paper. 
only proposition that came anywhere near passage, was to place 
rough lumber on the free list, while continuing the tax on 
dressed lumber, and thus giving to the great planing mills 
of Minnesota free rough lumber, while continuing the tax to 
the consumer on planed or finished lumber. 

























































and that was to be free listed, but the tax on finished lumber, 
which yields but little revenue, and which is the class gener- 
ally used by the housebuilder, was to be continued. 
words, the great planing mills were to have free raw material. 
It is true that the De Armond amendment proposed to place 
all lumber on the free list, but that amendment conflicted with 
the maximum and minimum provisions of the bill and with 
the treaty relations of the Government, and never stood the 
slightest chance of passage. 


ing lumber on the free list enable the purchasers of lumber to 
buy it cheaper? 
stood that the lumber from Canada «=n alone stand any show 
to compete in American markets. 


ship lumber to the United States. 


ber? 
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They elect to disregard the general 





























The infidel could 


The 


To give it any 


The specific demand in the Denver platform in favor of free 


The 


duties have given to the manufacturers of paper a shelter 
ch they have organized combinations to raise the price of 
We de- 


pene 


Now, in the preparation of the Payne tariff bill what recog- 
A joker and a countervailing 


The Democratic 


The amendment of Mr. Tawney, which was the 


The rough lumber yielded the principal part of the revenue, 


In other 


Let us examine this tax a little more in detail. Would plac- 


In order to get at the facts let it be under- 


They have some timber in 
Mexico, but that broken and mountainous country can never 
We are at present supplying 
lumber to them. How far south can Canadian lumber come 
with freight charges to pay, and compete with southern lum- 
Certainly not farther than the State of Ohio. If a man- 
ufacturer of lumber in Canada were to donate a carload of 
lumber to a man in my district, upon condition that he pay the 
freight, that lumber would cost him more than the present price 
at the mills. I concede that free lumber would enable the pur- 
chaser in Ohio to buy his lumber cheaper, but no man who has 
given even casual thought to,the question will contend for a 
moment that free lumber will reduce the price in any of the 
Southern States. The only effect of free lumber, so far as my 
constituents are concerned, would be to take away a part of 
our market in States like Ohio and give that market to Cana- 
dian lumber. But should the purchaser of lumber in Ohio be 
forced to pay this tax? And this brings us to a consideration 
of the justice of tariff taxation, aside from sectionalism and 
aside from platform declarations. 

Under our system of taxation a large part of the revenues 
to support the Government must be collected by means of du- 
ties on imports. It is an evil tax, an unequal tax, and a per- 
verted and misused tax; but taxation in some form is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of government: and since this mode 
of raising revenues is the settled policy of the Government, we 
must deal with the question in a common-sense fashion, and so 
equalize and adjust the tax that the burden will be as equally 
distributed as possible. 

But for the necessity of providing money to run the Govern- 
ment, I would vote to place any and all articles on the free list, 
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and welcome the opportunity. The lumber tax in the Dingley 
bill was equal to an ad valorem rate of 11 per cent, and let it be 
understood that in voting against the amendment to place 
Iumber on the free list we voted to reduce the tax 50 per cent or 
to the equivalent of 54 per eent ad valorem. However, candor 
compels me to say that I did not regard the old rate of 11 per 
cent as excessive. Now, how does this moderate tax of 54 per 
cent on lumber compare with the tax on other artieles? Other 
articles in the pending bill run from 20 per cent to 87 per cent, 
while the average ad valorem tax upon all dutiable articles of 
the country average 44.16 per cent. The small tax on lumber is 
in no sense a protective duty, but, on the contrary, it is a very 
moderate revenue tax; and that tax produced revenue to sup- 
port the Government. Last year the tax om rough lumber alone 
yielded to the Government $1,700,000, while the wood schedule, 
composed almost entirely of lumber, brought the Government 
more than $3,000,000. We are now requested to remit this tax, 
and thus relieve the purchasers of lumber from this contribu- 
tion to the expenses of government. But suppose we take the 
tax entirely off lumber, would that act within itself reduce the 
expenses of government? Certainly not. Then upon what 
articles would we increase the taxes in order to make up the 
loss of revenues arising from taking the tax off lumber? That 
is a question our critics find it difficult to answer, and, in fact, 
they have never yet given me an answer which did not disclese 
the fact that the people whom I represent were to be the suffer- 
ers from the shifting of the tax. We would suffer a double in- 
jury from such an operation. The first injury would result in 
contracting the market for the product of our mills and a conse- 
quent decrease in the wages paid our laborers, and the second 
injury would consist in increasing the tax on the things our 
people are compelled to purchase. When the purchasers of lum- 
ber in Ohio and Pennsylvania complain at the moderate tax 
they pay the Government when they purchase our lumber, it 
never occurs to them that the very laborers who manufactured 
the lumber are compelled to pay a ten times higher tax on the 
articles they purchase from the mills and mines of these States. 
They not only suggest that we commit suicide by falling upon 
eur own swords, but they actually demand that in doing so we 
add to their wealth by increasing our own burial expenses. 

Every adjustment of the tariff brings human selfishness to 
view in naked and revolting reality. He who demands free- 
trade markets to buy in and protective-tariff markets to sell in 
has reached the limit of insane selfishness. Such a man seeks 
to reap where he never sowed, to harvest another’s field, and 
to eat in the sweat of another’s face. 


I'll no say men are villains a’; 
The real, harden'd, wicked, 

Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricked: 

But, och! mankind are unco weak, 
And little to be trusted ; 

If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted ! 


PRESERVING THE FORESTS. 


Another argument advaneed in favor of free lumber is that 
such legislative action will tend to preserve our forests. Those 
who advance this theory involve themselves in a mesh of con- 
tradiction from which eseape is impossible. They declare that 
to place lumber on the free list will cheapen the price, and that 
with a cheaper price the people will buy and use more lumber. 
If this eontention is correct, then cheaper lumber and a more 
extensive use of lumber will result in the cutting of more trees, 
and hence in the more rapid destruction of the forests. But 
they tell us that by means of free trade in lumber we can save 
our own trees and go across the line and use the Canadian sup- 
ply. If that be true, then as soon as we destroy the Canadian 
forests, which are small compared with our own, we will not 
only be thrown back upon our 8wn supply, but would be under 
the necessity of furnishing Canada also, and thus the forests of 
the two countries, though destroyed in detail, would nevertheless 
meet destruction under the one system as soon as under the 
other. 

They also inform us that the removal of the trees from the 
hillsides will cause the soil to wash away, and for that reason 
they want to keep the trees standing; but of what service is 
the soil upon the land so long as the timber remains standing? 
The growing trees prevent cultivation and the seil remains 
locked up in the great laboratory of nature. If it be true that 
to remove the timber will cause the rich mold of the hillsides 
to wash down into the valleys, then will not the valleys be made 
more fertile and more capable of sustaining and enriching the 
cultivator of the soil? The rich valley of the Nile is but the 


washings from the mountains and hilly lands of Egypt. 
The great Mississippi River bestowed untold fertility upon 
the lands of the deita by washings from the broken lands she 





drains. By this same process the valleys of the Potomac, the 
Ohio, the Platte, the Missouri, and the Arkansas have been 
enriched at the expense of the hills and mountains. It jg 
nature's way—God’s way—and men need not complain; for 
be assured, it is the best way. Up im the slopes of the hills 
and the crags of the mountains is nature’s storehouse labo- 
ratory, where she compounds and prepares her soil for man’s 
use in the valleys below. This rich mass has been deposited 
in the valleys by rain and rivulet, and to-day constitutes the 
great fertile, producing States of the Union. If we may trust 
the logic of our critics, they would prefer that this rich soi] 
remain hidden in the fastmess of mountain erags and wooded 
hillsides. 

The moment you remove the entire tax from lumber you 
reduce the receipts of the Government something like $3,000,000. 
The expenses of government are in no way changed by the 
operation. Already the Government is paying out more money 
than it is taking m. Suppose you take the tax off lumber by 
placing that article on the free list, and thus take away from 
the Government this $3,000,000 of revenue, upon what other 
articles will you imcrease the tax in order to make up the 
shortage? ‘The suggestion of gentlemen from Pennsylvania is 
to inerease the tax on footwear; but this tax is already high, 
and to shift the tax from lumber, an article produced by our 
people, by placing it on socks and stockings, whieh our people 
are compelled to buy, would have no other effeet than to in- 
crease the tax burdens of my constituents, who are already 
bearing more than their just proportion, in order to increase 
the protection privileges of the people of another State, who 
already enjoy more than a fair share of the incidental bene- 
fits of tariff taxation. To the same intent and purpose is the 
demand of the great State of Ohio, whose legislature passed 
resolutions demanding free lumber. The farmers of my dis- 
triet buy farm implements from the manufacturers of Ohio, 
Tilinois, and Indiana, and in buying those implements they pay 
a heavy tax. 

Are we willing that this lumber tax, of which our people pay 
not a penny, should be shifted to farm implements, and by so 
doing further burden the farmers of the South? [If the pur- 
chaser of lumber in Ohio feels the burden of a 5 per cent tax 
en lumber, what must be the distressed feeling of the farmer 
and mill laborer m my district who is compelled te pay a tax 
ranging from 20 to 100 per eent on practically everything that 
he buys out of the store? If they are anxious for an open 
market in which to buy the things they use, then let them give 
my people an open market in which to buy the things we need. 
The protective tariff is a Republican device,.and there is no 
surer or quicker way to get rid of the burdens of that iniquitous 
system than to so distribute its burdens that a part of them 
will fall upon the authors of the system. 

Take the State of Minnesota as an illustration. That State 
was once a great lumber producer, and in those days, when 
they were selling lumber to other folks, they demanded a tariff 
on lumber. They were then unwilling for Canadian lumber io 
come into the United States and freely compete with the prod- 
uct of their mills. But time has wrought changes. Where 
ence stood the forests of Minnesota are now the fields of the 
prosperous farmers, and Minnesota, having now but little lum- 
ber to sell and much to’buy, is leading the fight for free lumber. 
It was the distinguished Republican leader from that State 
[Mr. TawNex} whe introduced the amendment to place roug! 
lumber on the free list, and it was for voting against that 
amendment that brought down upon us such yolumes of 
criticism. 

But I do not wish my position to be misunderstoed. I would 
not vote to place lumber on the free list if there was net 2 
tree or a sawmill in my State. I believe lumber is as muc! 
the legitimate subject of taxation as food, clothing, and tlic 
various other articles that enter into the necessities of tlic 
people. A man does not build many homes in a lifetime, bul 
he eats food and wears clothing every day. A great many 

do not own houses, but they must still buy knives and 
forks, plows and harness, all of which are more highly taxed 
than lumber ever was. The lumber tax is less burdensome to 
the poor than most any tax in the entire list. 

The distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KitrcHtn], who so ably insisted upon placing lumber on the free 
list, di@ not contend that such action would be of any beneiit 
to the people of the Southern States. Im thé course of his able 
remarks that gentleman said: 

Let us see about Canada. Practically all lumber 
United States for the last fifty years came from 


all afraid of Canada, but she was a little too far off 
southern mmilis cm the Gulf to Gaunt twee in. their fees. 


importe: d fnto the 
that country. They are 
from the 
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At this point the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KircHIN] was interrupted with this question: 


Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman thinks there will be no lumber im- 
ported into this country, how does he think there will be any relief to 
the consumer by placing lumber on the free list? 

To this question that gentleman answered: 

That while it will not affect the South or any southern lumber, it will 
relax the grasp of the stumpage syndicates and lumber monopolists in 
the West from the throats of millions of our western people. 

It is, then, therefore admitted by one of the ablest advocates 
of free lumber that the people of the South will in nowise 
be benefited by placing lumber on the free list. That admis- 
sion—and it is a perfectly apparent truth—ought to dispose of 
that branch of the question. If, then, our people will not be 
penefited by free lumber, it but remains to be seen whether free 
lumber will injure them by increasing their taxes on other arti- 
cles. Whatever sum of money is now raised from the lumber 
tax must be shifted to other articles in order to fill up the hole 
made by placing lumber on the free list. The above admission 
having been made, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KitcHIn] was asked this further que= ‘on: 

While the gentleman is on that subject, I would like to know on what 
he is going to raise this $2, y of revenue that is now received 
from imports on lumber, if the lumber is entered free. What would he 
lay that duty upon? 

To which interrogation he replied by saying that— 

We do not get $2,000,000 as revenue. That, however, is for the Re- 
publican party to say. 

That answer of the gentleman from North Carolina, while 
erroneous as to the amount of revenues derived from lumber, is 
perfectly candid as to who will determine the articles to be 
additionally taxed in order to make good the deficit caused by 
lopping off the tax on lumber. That it is a matter “for the 
Republican party to say” is neither reassuring to myself or 
those whom I have the honor to represent. If a few million 
dollars more are to be collected on other articles on account of 
the remission of the lumber tax, it does not take a wise mathe- 
matician to figure out where the Republican party will lay that 
new burden. My constituents indulge a very healthy suspicion 
that this new burden would be laid in large part upon the 
shoulders of the southern people. And in that suspicion they 
are amply warranted by the facts of history. 

If the people of the Western States are anxious to get rid of 
the 5 per cent tax on lumber, as suggested by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. KircHIn], then let the people of those 
States quit voting the Republican ticket; let them join us in a 
demand for a reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis, so that 
relief may come to all the people of all the States, instead of 
a portion of the people of a portion of the States. 

The tariff burden may be likened to other burdens. Suppose, 
to illustrate, a farmer found it necessary to send 20,000 pounds 
of produce to market by means of pack horses and he only had 
100 horses among whom to distribute the entire burden. If 
equally distributed, this would give each pack horse the mod- 
erate load of 200 pounds. But as the journey progressed the 
suggestion is made that certain horses in the pack train be 
placed on the free list; that is, that they be relieved of the 200 
pounds of burden which they are carrying. What can the 
farmer do with this 200 pounds that he takes from the back of 
one horse, except to divide it among the other horses, and thus 
increase their burdens? Suppose that process is kept up until 
50 horses are free listed, or relieved of their load, what will 
be the condition of the other 50 horses? They will each be 
staggering beneath a 400-pound load, instead of the 200-pound 
load which fell to their share under the plan of equal distri- 
bution. 

And so it is with the tariff. If we have 100 dutiable articles 
upon which to raise the revenues of government and a 20 per 
cent tax upon each article is found sufficient, what will be the 
result if half of these 100 articles are placed on the free list? 
It means simply thec the other half must be taxed 40 per cent. 

To place lumber ~ the free list would neither increase nor 
decrease the expenses of the Government.’ It would, however, 
decrease the receipts of the Government about $3,000,000. These 
three millions, which are at present paid by the purchasers of 
lumber in the Middle States, would of necessity be shifted to 
shoes, hats, clothing, food, and other articles of which my con- 
stituents are purchasers. In other words, they ask us to abolish 
the lumber tax, which we do not have to pay, and create an- 
other tax, which we would have to pay. They say we ought 
to follow this foolish and suicidal policy for the sake of prin- 
ciple. The people whom I have the honor to represent are im- 
bued with the principle of justice and equality. The wish of 
my people is to enforce these principles, not to die for them. 
It is our opinion that selfishness can not be cured by humoring 





and petting the selfish ones. Our idea is to distribute the bur- 
dens of taxation so that every man will bear a part of them, 
for our experience has been that those who have burdens of 
their own are more careful about increasing the burdens of 
others. 

Those Democrats in the House who voted against free lum- 
ber have been criticised for voting with the Republicans. The 
fact is, as the record will show, that the two parties were di- 
vided on this question. A majority of the Democrats in the 
House voted for free lumber, and a majority of the Democrats 
in the Senate voted against free lumber. The fight for free 
lumber in the House was led by a distinguished Republican 
from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], and the solid Republican dele- 
gation from Minnesota voted for free lumber. On the other 
hand, the Democratic delegation from North Carolina, with one 
exception, voted against free lumber. It was a Republican Sen- 
ator who led the fight for free lumber in the Senate. 

If a Representative of the people must first discover the views 
of his colleagues and, according to the views of others, cast his 
vote, he would find himself in a constant state of uncertainty 
and confusion. Such a Representative could very well be dis- 
placed with a mere voting machine, and at much less expense. 
He who would follow such a course would be a Mohammedan 
in Turkey, a Buddhist in China, a Brahmin in India, and a 
figurehead everywhere. Happily for me, I represent a people 
sufficiently intelligent to know that taxes must be paid for the 
support of the Government, and patriotic enough to be willing 
to pay their just share of those taxes. 

It is a true proverb which declares that “too far east is 
west,” and those who amuse the people with promises of a 
“ free list,” and free raw material, should bear in mind that 
they are playing directly into the hands of the Republican pro- 
tectionists. 

The only way to lighten the burdens of taxation is to decrease 
the expenditures of the Government. We can not “eat our 
cake and have it too.” The gentleman who orates the loudest 
about placing everything on the free list is usually loudest in 
demands for appropriations. He wants public buildings for his 
district, improvement of rivers and harbors, and federal aid in 
a variety of ways, but when it comes to raising the money for 
all this he demands that other men shoulder the responsibility. 

For myself I shall strive with continuing effort to reduce the 
enormous expenditures of government. In levying the taxes I 
shall endeavor that burdens be distributed and equalized so 
that no man will be broken upon the wheel of oppression in 
order that another may enjoy the ease of free-list immunity 
from taxation. 

I shall also strive with unceasing energy to bring about a 
change of the mode of collecting revenues. Instead of taxing 
men in proportion to their wants, I would tax them in propor- 
tion to their wealth—tax what they own instead of what they 
wear. Before the lapse of many years public opinion will 
force an income tax upon Congress. Such a tax is one of the 
fairest forms of taxation, and it should be graduated. I would 
decrease taxation upon the necessaries of life and increase them 
upon the superfiuities. This is the course which I shall pursue 
as a Representative of the people, and no amount of “ free raw 
material” and “free list” sentimentality shall turn me aside 
from the course I have mapped out. 

The intelligent taxpayer and voter will demand a grain or 
two of common sense along with the eloquent proposal for a 
lengthy free list. When told that lumber, hides, and many 
other articles of commerce should be placed upon the free list, 
the intelligent citizen will want to know upon what other arti- 
cles it is proposed to make an increase in order to raise the reve- 
nues. He who declares that the tax should be taken off one arti- 
cle merely decIares in effect for an increase of the tax on some 
other article. The intelligent taxpayer should insist that the 
articles upon which the tax is to be increased should be enumer- 
ated. Thus will the “free list” and “free raw material” ad- 
vocate be brought back to the truth that the only way to reduce 
the tax is to reduce expenditures, and that “ free listing” is but 
shifting the tax from one article to another. 

I regret that we can not apply the symmetrical plans of the 
orists to the practical business of lawmaking. Lawmakers are 
unable to grind out ready-made conditions to fit ready-made the- 
ories, and when conditions will not fit theories, then theories 
must be made to fit conditions. The pothouse farmer can take 
a pencil and piece of paper and figure out enormous profits, 
where the practical farmer, dealing with actual conditions, often 
finds that the profits are either small or that there are no profits 
at all. 

I sometimes enjoy the melody of reasonless rhymes, and I am 
often thrilled by eloquence and entertained by elocution. I 
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read the Republic of Plato and Moore’s Utopia and sigh, because 
‘the facts of earth will not fit the fancy of dreamland; I sympa- 
thize with the beautiful chivalric folly that prompted Don 
Quixote to attack the windmills; I wish that men and condi- 
tions were perfect, in order that we might throw around them 
the exquisite garments of perfect theories and perfect laws. 
But unfortunately we must deal with conditions as we find them, 
and in the unpoetic and practical business matter of adjusting 
the tariff I find no place for impractical daydreams on the one 
hand or Quixotic folly on the other, 


Constitutional Amendment—Inecome Tax. 
SPEECH 


OF 


HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. HAMLIN said: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall vote for this resolution submitting to 
the several States in the Union an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for an income tax. 

I do it for several reasons. It is, in a way, a compliance with 


one of the planks in the Democratic platform adopted at Den- | 


ver, which reads as follows: 

We favor an income tax as a part of our revenue system, and we 
urge the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically author- 
izing Congress to levy and coliect a tax upon individual and corporate 
incomes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of 
the burdens of the Federal Government. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, to a degree of genuine satisfaction at 
being able to see the Republican party forced, against its will, 
to accept and adopt literally a plank in the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Notice the wording of the pending resolution: 

Article XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes from whatsoever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that this is “ wormwood and gall” to 
the leaders of your party. It is within the recollection of many 
of us here that in 1896, when from every stump in that memor- 
able campaign Mr, Bryan, in eloquently pleading for justice 
to all the people, advocated an income-tax law, your party 
denounced him as an anarchist and denounced an income tax 
as anarchistical; and yet within twelve short years you are 
forced to literally “eat your words” and offer in the Congress 
of the United States and support an amendment to the Consti- 
tution permitting the enaetment of a law advocated by Mr. 
Bryan all these years and denounced by you. 

This is simply another illustration of the fact that your 
party is not one of principle, but one wholly of expediency. 

I favor this resolution because it is a step—though a short 
one—in the right direction. If ratified by three-fourths of the 
States it will, without equivocation or doubt, confer on Con- 
gress the power to enact a law which will compel the wealth 
of this country to bear its proportionate share of the burdens 
of the National Government. 

This is as it should be. Alas, too long under your system of 
taxation, Mr. Speaker, has the great burden been borne by those 
who are least able to bear it, while those-who have accumu- 
lated great wealth, by reason of special legislation which gives 
to them the opportunity to take each year a portion of the 
earnings of all the masses, have escaped, largely, the payment of 
any taxes in support of the Federal Government. 

I am in favor of a tax upon incomes because I am thoroughly 
of the opinion that it would be the most equitable and just form 
of taxation that could be devised, 

All taxes are, in a way, a burden upon the people, and I be- 
lieve that the taxing power of the Government should not be 
exercised beyond that of the actual needs of the Government, 
but when this power is exercised an attempt should be made to 
lay the taxes on those most able to bear them. In other words, 
tax the people as near as may be in proportion to their ability 
to pay and the benefits received by each. 

This Government owes to each citizen two things: 

First, protection of his person and such individual liberty as 
is commensurate with good society. 
Second, protection of his property, 


— 


In the first of these we will concede that each individual 
receives equal benefit from the Government, but not so with the 
second. 

One individual may have millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, which the Government is bound to protect, while another 
citizen may not possess a penny’s worth of property, and there- 
fore have nothing for the Government to protect. Then th). 
citizen with his thousands or millions of dollars of property, 
which the Government is bound to protect, necessarily receiy es 
greater benefits from the Government than the man without 
property, and ought therefore to pay more of the taxes that 
are necessary to carry on the Government. In other woris, 
tax men according to their ability to pay and the benefits re. 
ceived, 

This can be done under a graduated income-tax law, but it 
can not be done by taxing the necessities of life as is done to- 
day. My good friend from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] says he is 
opposed to an income tax, because, if we adopt that system, a 
few States would pay the bulk of that tax. If that be true. 
then a sufficient answer to him is that these States have the 
greater wealth and are, therefore, better able to pay, and have 
on account of their wealth, received greater benefits from the 
Government and ought therefore to pay more of this tax. 

There is another statement made by this same gentleman 
which I desire to notice. He says that when we levied an in- 
heritance tax, during the Spanish-American war, that his col- 
lection district, composed of the States of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, paid as much of that tax as the great States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Florida, Georgia, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Arizona, North Carolina, South Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, California, Nevada, Missouri, New Jersey, 
and Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, if this be true, then I submit that it pleads 
eloquently our position on the tariff question. This statement 
ought to condemn forever, in the minds of the great army of the 
wealth producers of the southern, western, and middle western 
sections of our country, the infamous and pernicious protectiv: 
tariff system. It is a fact known to all that the States of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island are naturally so sterile that you 
ean not raise a fuss on them without the use of fertilizer, and 
yet he says that a given rate of tax on inheritance, a tax on 
large estates, raises as much money in Connecticut and Rho 
Island as it will raise in the 34 rich and fertile States men. 
tioned heretofore. 

This, of itself, proves that there is something radically wrong 
with your present system. This great wealth was not produced 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island, but it was largely produce 
by the farmers and mechanics in the States that he mentioned 
with such thinly veiled derision. 

Mr. Speaker, the cause of this is entirely apparent. Under 
this protective tariff system to which your party is so strongly 
wedded for many years there has been taken from the pockets 
of the consumers an average of about 45 per cent, and now you 
are trying to increase this amount in extra cost for all of the 
necessities of life which they have been compelled to buy, ani 
this money has gone directly and unerringly into the pockets 
of the manufacturers of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the 
other States of that section of the country. While they have 
gotten this money under the form of law, I say, in morals it 
has been nothing short of robbery. 

I hail with delight the day when these fellows will be con- 
pelled to disgorge a portion of this ill-gotten wealth and lx 
forced to help support the Government which all these years lis 
been pouring the golden stream into their coffers. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, I could burn these facts into the hearts 
of every farmer and laboring man in this country. If I could. 
I am sure that he would join with me in the hope that the da) 
is not far distant when our taxes will be taken off of want 
and placed on wealth. For these and many other reasons, 
which I have not now the time to give, I am in favor of this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, while I find much pleasure in voting for t!'s 
resolution, I confess to some degree of doubt that we are :))) 
nearer an income tax than we were before this resolution ws 
introduced. I confess that I can not but feel that it was |) 
troduced as a mere subterfuge, with no intention of having (lc 
States adopt it, but that it was done simply to appease. for ‘ 
while, the clamor of the people for this just law. I can sc 
where the outspoken and less commendable silent enemies of :" 
income-tax law can possibly prevent the ratification of t!!s 
amendment by at least 12 of the States, Of course, that num- 











per failing to ratify the amendment will defeat it. But let us 
who are friends of an income tax hope that the people of the 
different States will see to it that no man is elected to the 
legislature who will not pledge himself to vote to ratify this 
amendment and give the people a right to have enacted a law 
that will make the wealth of this country bear its proportionate 
share of the burden of the Government. 

Some one said something about economy in the management of 
the offices of our National Government. So long, Mr. Speaker, 
as your party continues to control the National Government 
it is folly to talk of economy. Economy does not enter into 
Republican equations. We are now appropriating annually 
about $1,000,000,000, and now in a few days you will bring into 
this House what is known as the “ urgent deficiency bill,” ask- 
ing us to supplement our last appropriation by passing this bill, 
which will carry nearly one-half a million of dollars more. 
Within the last ten years you have more than doubled the 
appropriations for the army and navy, now reaching the stu- 
pendous sum of about $235,000,000 each year, and yet we are at 
peace with the world. 

Last winter, in a burst of gen:"osity, we increased the salary 
of the President from $50,000 . $75,000 annually, and you are 
now asking us to appropriate an additional sum of $25,000 per 
year to pay his traveling expenses. Did you say something 
about economy ? 

This Payne-Aldrich tariff monstrosity provides for a new 
court, to be called “‘ the customs court,” compo: ed of five judges 
at an annual salary of $10,000 each, and in addition thereto 
the usual retinue of court attachés at large salaries. If this 
is the way you economize, then on behalf of the people who have 
to pay the taxes I beg you not to economize. Mr. Speaker, I 
close with this suggestion to your party: The day of judgment 
is coming, yea, it is now at hand, and the people are not only 
wise, but they are powerful. They will hold you responsible! 
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. SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM R. SMITH, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Mr. SMITH of Texas said: 
Mr. Speaker: Why an income tax has not been established 
long ago as & permanent feature of our system of national taxa- 
tion can not be satisfactorily explained unless it be admitted 
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reaching importance. This issue involves the question as to 
whether we shall ever have a fair and just system of taxation 
or whether we shall continue for all time the infamously cor- 
rupt and unjust system which we now endure and which will 
constantly grow worse unless speedily corrected. 

When the real contest comes upon this issue there will be 
arrayed upon one side those of us who stand for equality under 
the laws and the Constitution; those who believe in fair and 
just taxation, who deny the right of the Government to take 
from one the just fruits of his own labor and give it to another; 
who deny the right of the Government to levy and collect any 
tax except for public purposes; and who abhor the corruption 
and debauchery to which the taxing power of our Government 
has been prostituted in order that special privilege and monopoly 
may gorge and fatten upon honest industry. Upon the other 
side, with shields locked, will be allied the beneficiaries of this 
vicious policy and the dominant forces of the Republican party, 
among whom, I predict, will be many in this Congress who are 
now favoring the submission of this amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, no intelligent man is going to be deceived by 
the apparently friendly attitude of the Republican organization 
toward this amendment. We know that those who control leg- 
islation here would defeat its submission if they dared. They 
are only yielding to public sentiment in so far as they deem 
it necessary to retain their power, as they have done with re- 
gard to other Democratic demands, but we all know they really 
do not intend that we shall ever have an income tax if they can 
prevent it. 

As a matter of fact, I verily believe if all here who profess 
to favor an income tax really favored it, the measure would 
be enacted into law at this session as an amendment to the 
pending tariff bill, without waiting for a constitutional amend- 
ment. The best lawyers believe, as did the President during the 


| campaign, that an xserdment to the Constitution is unneces- 


sary; that the Supreme Court as now constituted would over- 
rule the Pollock case and go back to the unbroken line of deci- 
sions for a hundred years holding an income tax constitu- 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is apparent to those who are familiar 
with the proceedings here that the forces now in control of this 
body are determined upon two things, and one is that wealth 
shall be exempt from taxation, and the other that the Repub- 


| lican policy of protection, with all its evils and abuses, shall be 


tional. 
| 


maintained and the people compelled to continue their tribute 
to the beneficiaries thereof, regardless of the fact that the 


| carrying out of this determination will require a violation of 
| a most solemn promise of the Republican party made to the 
| people in the last campaign. 


that wealth, instead of the people, has been in control of the | 


Government. I can conceive of no tax based upon sounder 
principle or which would operate with greater uniformity, equal- 
ity, or justice than an income tax. 


But, sir, for some reason the Republican leaders in Congress 
have pursued a different course with regard to the revision of 
the tariff from that pursued by them with reference to an in- 
come tax. While they have been bold enough to openly repudi- 
ate the pledge of their party for a downward revision of the 
tariff, they have not had the courage to openly defy the senti- 
ment of the people for an income tax. They do not dare to 
oppose it directly, so they seek to defeat it by indirect 


; Means. 


No one can contend that our system of indirect taxation, | 


that of a tariff upon imports, even when levied with the view 
solely of raising revenue, is in all respects without objection- 
able features, because, in the first place, such a tax can not 


be made uniform and equal in its operation, and because it is | 


fundamentally wrong in principle in that its burdens are meas- 
ured by what the citizen’s needs require him to purchase for 


consumption and not by the amount of his wealth, nor by his | 


ability to pay. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however objectionable the tariff as a system 
may be when levied for the sole purpose of raising revenue, 
we may for the present leave that system out of consideration, 
for it was entirely abandoned many years ago, and in its place 


a system infinitely more objectionable has been substituted. I | 


refer to the protective system, under which the question of 
revenue appears but as an incident, a system which the Re- 
publican party has built up by a wicked and gross perversion 
of the power which the Constitution confers upon the Govern- 
ment to raise revenue by the levy of import duties. And when 
I refer to the protective system of the Republican party I mean 
to include the abuses also to which that party has prostituted 
that system—the peddling out of the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment to the favored few who are willing to furnish campaign 


funds and political support for the privilege of plundering the 
milliona, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the proposal of an income tax is one | 


phase only, although an important phase, of an issue of far- 


Nothing is more certain than would have been the passage of 
an amendment to the tariff bill in both the House and the Sen- 
ate at this session levying an income tax had each House been 
permitted to vote upon such an amendment untrammeled by 
parliamentary trickery and legerdemain. In the House the task 
was easy. A special rule securing a sufficient number of tariff 
favors to effect its adoption cut off even the right to offer an 
income-tax amendment. But in the Senate, where the right of 
amendment can not be limited by special rules, it was necessary 
to pursue a different course. Not being able to prevent a vote, 
they sought the next best thing, a postponement. As the best 
| means of securing a postponement, they proposed the submission 
| of a constitutional amendment, and, to appease the people for 
| the time being, they provided a corporation tax as a substitute 
for an income tax. Now, after marking out their programme, 
| they went to work to marshal every influence possible in its 

favor. They persuaded the President to go back upon his 

scheme for an inheritance tax. They persuaded him to abandon 
his opinion that an amendment to the Constitution for an in- 
come tax was not necessary. In short, they persuaded him to 

adopt their programme lock, stock, and barrel, and to send a 

special message to Congress recommending its adoption. This 

| made the rest of the way easy. The programme is now being 
earried out and will soon be completed. Is it being done by the 
friend of an income tax? No! It is being done by those who 
are opposed to the people upon this question. The author of 
this programme bluntly confesses that it is put forward to de- 
| feat the income tax. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the people are deceived about 
‘this matter. They know that many of those who shall vote to 
submit this constitutional amendment will be found opposing 
its adoption by the States. They know that the corporation 
tux will not lessen the burdens now borne by the consumers of 
this country or place any part of it upon wealth. They know 
that, while the Government will tax the corporations, the cor- 
porations will in turn tax the people, and the taxes will all 
come out of the consumers of the country, as they do now. 

Mr. Speaker, while I would prefer to vote to levy an income 
tax now, believing as I do that we already have the right under 
the Constitution to levy it, I realize I am denied that privilege, 
and for this reason I shall do the next best thing to be done 
under the circumstances—I shall yote for the submission of 
the constitutional amendment. I shall do so with confidence 
that a sufficient number of the States will ratify it to make it 
a part of our organic law and thus clear the way for those who 
may doubt the constitutionality of an income tax or who would 
raise the question of its constitutionality for the purpose of 
defeating it. 

I believe the people have made up their minds that the wealth 
of this country, much of which has been wrung from the masses 
by unfair laws and concentrated in the hands of a favored 
few, shall pay its proportional part of the taxes. And if I 
mistake not, those who favor an income tax to be levied only 
in time of war or other great emergency are going to find that 
they have not yet reached a proper conception of the question. 
The demand for an income tax contemplates its adoption as a 
permanent feature of our taxing system, to be used in correla- 
tion with our tariff taxation, which will be restored to a revenue 
basis whenever the people shall become sufficiently aroused to 
rescue our Government from the bands of plutocracy and con- 
trol it themselves, 


A Cruel Creditor. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 11570) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: I agree with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SMirH] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAwNery] 
in their desire to regulate and systematize that part of the 
government business which relates to bonding and surety com- 
panies, but I can not quite agree with them as to the accuracy 
of all their information, nor as to the angelic attitude of the 
Government in its treatment of the bonding companies. I have 
no interest in any of these companies, except that it has been 
iy duty to close up the affairs of one of them whose business 
was destroyed mainly through its efforts to keep a contract with 
the Government. I have had occasion to inquire specifically 
into the Government’s relation to certain contractors as the 
result of bond giving, and have become convinced that the 
Government usually has the best of the bargain in every one 
of these transactions; in fact, the Government, being “ soul- 
less” as the proverbial corporation, is in certain instances 


about as cruel a creditor and as lax a debtor as is to be found | don’t want to pay me fair wages; he wants me to pay myself.’ 


the world over. There is no excuse for this save that “the 
king can do no wrong,” an axiom that ought not to hold in a 
free country, amongst a people whose rights are equally guar- 
anteed under the law. 

Let us cite an instance: A bonding company is formed and 
chartered by a State to do a business which enables it to 
accept trust estates, to receive deposits, and to establish sav- 
ings funds; it is capitalized at $500,000; a contractor walks 
in and obtains a bond for $100,000, which guarantees to the Goy- 
ernment that a contract to dredge a river will be completed 
according to specifications. He pays from $500 to $1,500 for 
that bond and throws all his risk on the company. Another 
man walks in, produces certificates of character sufficient to 
induce the company to give another bond to the Government 
for $100,000, which insures the integrity of the applicant as 
a disbursing officer of the United States, 
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A hundred clerks walk in and obtain similar bonds, which are 
given to the Government, pledging them not to steal and agree. 
ing to indemnify the Government if they do. Along comes 4 
saloon keeper (to use the illustration of the gentleman from 
Iowa) and takes out a bond which binds the company to sec 
that he does not violate the law with regard to the sale of 
liquors to minors, or on the Sabbath day. Of course the com- 
pany receives premiums for all these bonds. If the rate is 
one-half of 1 per cent, the company gets $5 on the gamble that 
the contractor or the disbursing officer or the clerk will not 
steal $1,000. The Government pays nothing, but gets the con- 
tractor first and falls back upon the bond, too. If the dice 
turns up the wrong way and the contractor defaults or the 
clerk decamps or the saloon keeper violates the law, the com- 
pany pays $1,000 for every $5 (7?) it receives. Where does 
this money come from? 

The bonded liability of the company having grown to tweniy 
or a hundred times the amount of the capital and surplus, it is 
evident that the company could not, upon sudden call, meet 
every one of its obligations at their face value. It has its 
capital of $500,000 plus such premiums it has taken in over ex- 
penses, but if it fails, where else is it to go but to the deposits 
that have been innocently placed in its vaults by the business 
men of the community or the widows and orphans who haye 
gone in the savings funds? 

I offered an amendment the other day to the bill presented 
by the gentleman from Minnesota which sought to prevent the 
Government of the United States becoming a party to a business 
which thus inyolved the money of innocent depositors, who had 
no more to do with the bonding business than “ the man in the 
moon.” Most of the companies, I understand, have been doing 
away with that feature, but it seemed to me no harm could 
come from putting it in the law. The companies should be com- 
pelled to do a straight surety business upon their own capital 
and surplus, and to do this perhaps a uniformity of charges 
upon properly classified lines of business would be desirable; 
but I question whether it is our business to fix these rates. 
One of the troubles the companies had resulted from the desire 
to comply with government regulations and government econ- 
omy. They reduced rates until they cut each other’s throats 
and plunged recklessly into the trouble out of which, by an ap- 
parent combination, they have tried to lift themselves. 

It does not appear upon the face of it that the Government 
has much of a grievance against a company which, rightfully or 
wrongfully, morally or immorally, agrees to pay it $100,000 for 
$500 or $1,000 paid in. We break. .up gambling establishments, 
lottery, and policy shops all over this Union, and the chief de- 
stroyer of the Louisiana lottery, which meant that a man who 


paid in a dollar might stand to win $50,000, was the Government 
of the United States. 


In the present instance, it is asserted by the gentlemen from 
Minnesota and Iowa that the Government holds bonds of surety 
companies aggregating from five to seven billions of dollars, to 
support which in actual money there is probably not sufficient 
in all the surety companies of the world combined. If these 
startling figures presented by the gentlemen from Minnesota and 
Iowa are true, and the Government has anything like these Dbil- 
lions of risks in surety bonds, then one-half of all the boasted 
thirteen billions of deposits reported by the Bureau of Statistics 
as being in possession of all the banks and trust companies of 
the country could be tied up upon proceedings to foreclose 
against a handful of surety companies alone. 

It is rather a crude comparison, but some time ago I heard 2 
colloquy between a man who ran a lunch counter and bis 
cashier. It was all about the compensation to be paid the latter. 
When it was over the cashier said “he guessed he would quif 
the employment.” I asked him why, and he said, “The woss 


Under the bonding system the only thing needful for “ the boss” 
in a case of this kind would be to keep the cashier on under 4 
low rate of wage, and then pay $5 or $10 premium for a surety 
bond that would bring back to him the amount of the cashier's 
peculations. 

Not intentionally, perhaps, but with that rigid and unmerci- 
ful consideration which characterizes the various departments 
of the Government when the intelligible, and sometimes unit- 
telligible, specifications have not been lived up to, there woul! 
have been but one answer in such a case—“‘the bond.” It 
makes no difference where “the stake” comes from—widows, 
orphans, or depositors—it would have been the same. If the 


capital and surplus of the surety company had been insufficien'. 
the Government would have laid its hands upon anything a0! 
everything in sight, no matter to whom it belonged or how 't 
had been acquired, and it would have a preference. 
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I would like to have the gentlemen who propose to take up 
the investigation of bonding companies to remember that the 
Government, when it takes bonds under the circumstances 
above narrated, is party to a condition which it ought to be the 
last to encourage, 

The Government, as a claimant, demands its “pound of 
flesh; ” it ties up the funds, whether they be in the hands of a 
bonding company or its receiver; and it indulges its own sweet 
will in determining its rights and methods of procedure. The 
Government goes on, despite the fact that men and companies 
die asking for simple justice in the matters of claims and set- 
tlements. The Government piles up the costs against every 
claimant and allows no interest. It assumes a preference over 
every other claimant and demands interest upon its claims, 
though years elapse before it moves to judgment. It is not 
bothered by the statute of limitations; it sues at pleasure, and 
man and company pass away, despondent and distressed, be- 
cause of the failure of adjustment in the very citadel of justice. 

I approve of the efforts of the gentlemen who brought in this 
pill with a view to regulating and systematizing the Govern- 
ment’s participation in the bonding business, but I urge in this, 
as in other matters, that fair play and just consideration be 
given to both sides, and that the Government be prevented as 
far as possible from countenancing those enterprises which 
engage in the bonding business to the prejudice of business 
morals and unsuspecting depositors. I should hope rather to see 
it encourage those safely managed and reputable concerns which 
are endeavoring to conduct the important and necessary busi- 
ness of giving bonds upon safe and scientific lines. If the Gov- 
ernment insists upon barring those companies which honestly 
strive to accommodate and hold their resources against the 
tremendous risk they take, it will soon find itself relying for a 
recovery of its losses upon “cats and dogs” that ought never 
to find their way into the Treasury vaults; either this or the 
resort to individual bonds, with attendant inconvenience and un- 
certainty. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN G. McHENRY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MCHENRY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The chief issue before the American people 
during the last presidential campaign was the revision of the 
tariff. Responding to the expressed thought of the American 
people, each of our great political parties promised in its party 
platform a revision of the tariff downward. 

President Taft was elected on this promise, the people ei 
the country believing that it was better to intrust this impor- | 
tant work to the Republican party, then and now in power. 
The bill now pending in conference is such a gross violation 
of party pledges as to fill the astute leaders of the Republican 
party with alarm, for they know full well that if those prom- 
ises, made in good faith, are not kept, it will result in the 
entire overthrow of the Republican party at the next con- 
gressional and presidential elections. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the tariff question is as old as the Government itself, yet 
a great majority of our people do not understand that it is a 
tax. Under the seductive appeal of protection to American 
labor, the American people have been hoodooed time and again 
without number, until it would seem that they could be no 
longer fooled. 

In this present issue there are two direct and conflicting in- 
terests to be considered. The one is the interests of the great 
trusts of the country and the other is the interests of the Amer- 
ican people. 

In all the history of our American Government the lines be- 
tween the two great parties have never been so clearly out- 
lined, defining the attitude of each, as they are upon this 
question. 

During the tariff hearings and the debates before Congress 
for the past three months every great trust and corporation 
has been represented before this Congress. But the people 
have as yet not been heard. They expected to be heard through 


XLIV——9 


| cial interests, 
| Perhaps that may be true, but everybody wonders why it is 


| too little profit to develop it. 


the medium of their Representatives in Congress, but this has 
been denied them. They expected a voice in this final decision, 
but this, too, has been denied them. The question will soon be 
up plainly before us to either vote for the entire bill as a whole 
or vote against it. The fair way to take action upon this meas- 
ure would be to give us a chance to vote upon every section. 
But to do this would place the individual Members on record, 
with the result that the next congressional election would put 
a Democratic majority in this House. 

There is no need to longer disguise the fact that the present 
party managers are here in the interests of the great trusts, 
and it is equally true upon the other hand that the Democratic 
party is to-day upon this issue as it has been since the time 
of its birth, the party of the people of the United States. 

Surely in a time of peace and during a decade of unexampled 
prosperity it would seem that there should be no reason for ad- 
ditional taxes of any kind. Instead of levying additional taxes, 
we ought by the very evolution of events now be in a position 
to reduce the tax burden upon the people. Of all the forms of 
taxation, there is none so dangerous as the indirect method of 
taxation, like the tariff. The tariff tax means not only a col- 
lection of revenue to meet the operating expenses of our Gov- 
ernment, but enables the great trusts of the country to grasp 
the people within the figures of the law and take from their 
pockets hard-earned dollars as the result of their daily labor. 

The difference between the Republican attitude on the tariff 
and the Democratic attitude is this: The Republicans believe 
that high rates of protection must be maintained and where 
it is necessary increased. The difference in the cost of labor 
upon the article made has been absolutely disregarded. The 
Democratic policy is that a tariff should be levied to meet 
governmental necessities; that free raw material for manufac- 
tured products should be a basic principle of the present tariff 
law; that the American wage-earner and the American consumer 
should be protected from the robberies of the great trusts. In 
the present tariff bill there are something like 4,000 differ- 
ent items covered. It would be impossible, therefore, to take 
up and discuss the full list. I merely want to cail the attention 
of the House and the country to a few important items, viz, 
lumber, ore, wool, and hides. 

Of the 547,000,000 acres of timber land still standing in this 
country, the great bulk of this timber is owned by large finan- 
It is claimed that there is no lumber trust. 


that they have a method of maintaining prices, shutting down 
mills, and ignoring all the ordinary laws of trade based upon 


supply and demand. 


I have said in a former address before this House that the 


| centralized moneyed interests of the country have absorbed the 


natural resources of the country. They own the timber and the 
mineral resources of the country. They are willing to leave the 
farm land to the people, because it takes too much work and 
As our population increases and 
these natural resources diminish, the purchase and selling price 
must become greater each year, so the man or men who control 
these natural resources are in a position to fix their own prices 
to the consumer, and certainly have passed beyond the need of 
governmental protection as an infant industry. 

I am personally interested in the lumber business and have 
a number of friends who have large financial interests in lum- 
ber. So that if the statements made by the trust people are 
true, that the removal of the present tariff is going to be a 
harm to the industry, then I am speaking against the financial 
interest of myself and my friends. Be that as it may, I am 
here to represent the people. I am here to express the views 
of 200,000 pedple in the Sixteenth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, and while I have the honor to represent that dis- 
trict I shall always be found upon the side of the people in 
every item of legislation which comes before us for considera- 
tion. 

Let me briefly cite one practical case which tells the story 
of the lumber trust. I know a man in my district who built a 
little house twelve years ago. The size of this house was 16 
by 28 feet. It cost him $465 when hemlock lumber was selling 
for $9 per thousand. This house was not very large, and it was 
not a palace in the eyes of the average trust magnate, but it 
was an American home. It furnished a place where this work- 
ingman was a king within his own home. He paid for it and 
was out of debt. Three years ago the little home was burned 
to the ground. He started to build another home. He made it 
2 feet larger each way—18 by 30 feet, for during this period of 
nine years the stork had left six little American citizens be- 
neath the roof of that humble home. 

The new home built, only 2 feet larger than the old, using 
the old foundation, cost $986. It contained no modern conven- 
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iences more than what the old home had. During this period 
of years between the time of constructing the first home and 
the second home, the man’s wages had been increased from 
$1.25 to $1.35 per day—an increase in wages.of 8 per cent, or 
10 cents per day. During this same period the wages of the 
men who worked in the sawmill and the planing mill, which 
sawed and dressed the lumber, have had an increase of from 10 
to 15 per cent. The increase in the cost of the home was about 
100 per cent. This home must be built and paid for from the 
surplus earnings of the workingman. 

Now, when we figure the margin of profit which this man has, 
after supporting himself and wife and family of six children, 
and then estimate the number of years he has to work in order 
to make up this increased cost which has gone almost exclu- 
sively into the pockets of the timber owner, it is time for us to 





stop and consider as to which man is more in need of legisla- 
tion, the timber owner or the man who wants to build and own 
a home. 

The small number of home owners in this country and the 


vast number of people who are being herded in tenements and 
apartment houses—families occupying 1 or 2 rooms who ought 
to have 8 or 10 rooms—are appalling. 

I shall hope te have the time at some future date to address 
the House upon this subject as a separate matter, but if there 
is any one thing which constitutes the strength of this great 
Government it is that every man shall have a chance to earn and 
own his own home. This lumber tax is a direct tax upon the 
home and a tax which every man helps to bear whether he owns 
a home or rents one. It is a tax upon the farmer when he 
wants to improve his property, and for every board that goes 
on his farm in the construction of his house, barn, fences, every 
time he buys a foot of lumber he is paying a tax which goes 
not into the pockets of the Government, not into the pockets of 
the workingmen, not into the pockets of the small mill owner or 
lumber manufacturer, but directly into the pockets of the great 
financial syndicates, both individual and corporate, who own 
the timber interests of the country. 

The most persistent lobby that has ever been known in Wash- 
ington has been the luzaber lobby during this past winter, and 
we are now asked to decide between the man who wants a 
cheaper home and the man who wants a greater profit. 


| 


The husbanding of our natural resources has been a favorite | 


theme for years. The country has awakened to its vital im- 
portance, and it does seem to be the very limit of human folly 
and human avariciousness for the Government to maintain the 
expensive Forestry Bureau, spending millions upon millions of 
dollars for the protection of our forests, and yet building a tariff 
wall around the United States to prevent the importation of 
lumber from the Canadian and Mexican forests, thus husbanding 
the natural resources of our own forests both for the benefit 
of the present and future generations. 

If there is any one article in the entire schedule which should 
be on the free list, it is lumber. 

Take the question of ore for another illustration. Again we 
find the great ore bodies of this country owned almost entirely 
by the United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary con- 
cerns. What a monstrous octopus this corporation has become 
for absorbing the vitality of the people. By juggling watered 
bonds and stock it has developed the Larnegie class of multi- 
millionaires, who see to it that it has direct representatives 
here in Congress. This corporation, with an original value of 
somewhere around $300,000,000, has been inflated with a billion 
dollars of watered stock, all of which must earn dividends, and 
the American consumer must pay these dividends. This octo- 
pus, in order to maintain its grip upon the throats of the Ameri- 
can people, wants a high tax upon the importation of ores from 
foreign countries, so that the little inland manufacturer can not 
buy ores and compete with them. I have iron mills in my own 
district. They are not backed by untold millions of capital, 
and when they go into the market to buy ore or pig iron they 
must buy from their competitor, the United States steel trust. 
I want the American manufacturer to have the privilege of 
buying his raw material in any market where he can buy it the 
cheapest. Give him this opportunity, and the American work- 
ingman and American machinery will compete with any manu- 
facturer in the world, and we shall be enabled to broaden our 
market and sell our products in the markets of the world, and in 
this manner find continuous employment for American working- 
men at good wages. What the American workingman wants is 
simply a fair chance. He does not want charity. He does 
want employment at fair wages, and, if given the chance, he 
will earn the wage paid him by his producing capacity, no mat- 
ter how much greater it is than the European wage scale on the 
same line of work. 

During the last presidential campaign all through Pennsyl- 
yania were posted notices, “ If Taft is elected this mill will run 


six days each week at full wages; if Bryan is elected this mj); 
will run two days each week at reduced wages.” 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, that in the appropriation for the Presj- 
dent’s traveling expenses a clause might be inserted asking tho 
President to go out to Pittsburg and inspect the labor conditions 
there, and see how far this partnership between the trusts ang 
the Republican party is keeping faith with its anteelectioy 
pledges. There is no denying the fact that the word has gone 
forth from the inner courts of the financial circles that labor 
unions must be destroyed. Drunk with power, and with the 
financial power in their hands to starve the American working. 
men into submission, the financial managers of the Republican 
party would now repudiate every promise made to the people. 
and I wonder, O Lord, how long it is going to be until the Penn. 
sylvania workingmen can see through the sham of this tarif. 
protection humbug and rid the grand old State of Pennsylvanj, 
from its present cesspool of political corruption. 

But I must hasten on with my argument. Now we come to 
the question of wool, in which every man, woman, and child is 
interested, because the laws of nature require that we all haye 
to have clothing. Under the cry of protecting the farmer who 
grows sheep, they ask for an imposition of this enormous tax 
upon the clothing of the people of the country. It has been 
clearly shown before the committee that a continuation of this 
tariff tax has not increased the supply of home-grown wool. 
There is a great woolen-factory trust, which controls the output 
of all woolen fabrics in this country. They add the price of the 
import duty to the price which they have paid the American 
farmer for his wool and add this enormous sum to the American 
consumer. 

In this connection I append herewith a letter from a promi- 
nent clothing merchant in my district, which reads as follows: 

BLoOoMsBuRG, Pa., July 1, 1909. 
Hon. Joun G. McHENRY, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Oppose with all your might and main the wool tariff. It 
is an injustice to every wearer of clothes. It will increase the cost of 
clothes for 1910 $120, ,000, more than double the entire wool clip of 
the country. 

Thanking you for your ever readiness for right, I am, 

Yours, hastily, 
Wa. LOWENBERG. 


This intelligent merchant has told the story of the wool tax in 
a few words. As evidence that he is right in his conclusions, 
satisfied that the leaders of Congress are going to do their 
bidding, the woolen trusts, I am informed, have already sent 
out notice to the trade that there will be an advance of 30 per 
cent in all woolen goods. Who pays this $120,000,000 profit to 
the woolen trust? The people, of course. 

The United States steel trust is already preparing to declare 
an extra dividend upon its common stock, which has been 
boosted in the market during the recent months—taking for 
granted, of course, that their agents here in Congress were £0- 
ing to report a favorable bill—of from about $40 to $84 per share. 

Who pays this extra toll? The American consumer; an‘ 
while Andrew Carnegie and the trust magnates of his class are 
bebbling over with joy-over increased dividends and giving 
pablic libraries to the people and the people bowing to the feet 
of these men as in the days of Roman slavery, while at thie 
same time the state constabulary of Pennsylvania is ordered 
to load their guns and shoot to kill the workingmen on strike 
at McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Just one word on the question of American hides and then I 
am done. It is needless to advance argument on this question. 
We have no hides to export. We have to import one-third of «!! 
the hides used for American consumption. The leather trusts, 
following the policy of all other trusts in relation to the tariff, 
now ask the Government to maintain a heavy tax on hides s0 
as to enable them to charge the same rate upon all the hides 
used. The argument that it helps the farmer is false. The 
farmer sells 90 per cent of his hides on hoof at so much per 

und. The question of tariff on hides is of no interest to him. 

ut the question of the price of shoes which he must buy for 
himself and family is a question of importance not only to the 
farmer, but to every ‘person. 

We have had so many figures, hundreds of pages of figures, 
that I shall make no attempt to give them in this limited debate. 
I have merely cited a few instances as relating to the tariff tax 
op sume of the various essentials of life. And I simply want 
to voice the protest of my district against increasing the prese'' 
burden of the consumer. 

In preparing this present bill the managers in charge were 
particular to see that the schedules were reduced on a large 
number of individual items that were of no consequence, mally 
of them having a total import value of less than $500. But ov 
the stticles of large consumption, and which the workingma. 
must buy, the general tendency is to higher values. 
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Tne cost of living is increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
wage seale is not keeping pace with the increased living cost. 
The present strike among the steel men of the Pittsburg district 
is not because of unionism or recognition of the union. It is a 
desperate struggle by men made desperate in their unequal 
battle to earn an honest living for their families. You may 
force this present tariff bill on the country, and by doing so 
you force a lower standard of living for the average American 
vitizen. You are helping the rich to increase their hoards, but 
widening the breach into the irreparable chasm between capital 
and labor. 

You are creating a condition which will eventually lead to 
the ultimate division of our citizens into two classes—the class 
of the very rich and the class of the very poor. During the 
past two years we have had one of the worst panics ever known 
in the history of this country. This has occurred after ten 
years of Republican administration and under the régime of a 
high-protection tariff. This tariff has been the means of rob- 
bing the many for the benefit of the few. It has been the means 
of massing great fortunes and made possible the centralization 
of capital, which is to-day the greatest menace to the country. 

We are about to harvest one of the biggest crops which Provi- 
dence has yet given the American farmer, and notwithstanding 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of men are out of employ- 
ment, with their buying capacity 50 per cent less than it was 
two years ago, yet the prices of grain are going to be higher 
than ever because of the increased consumption due to an in- 
crease of population the world over on the one hand, and be- 
cause of the gradual diminishing of soil fertility upon the other 
hand. Our Government, as compared to past ages, is still in 
its infancy, and no man can forecast its future; but when a 
political power can become so strongly intrenched as to permit 
conditions to arise enabling the trusts to rob the people for 
forty-seven months at a stretch, and then by putting up sign- 
boards at the various mills and creating an incipient panic can 
frighten the American workingman to continue to vote them in 
power, the future of the American workingman as a citizen is 
not the most hopeful, to say the least. There can be no more 
striking illustration of the method of robbing the people through 
this tariff tax than by reference to the tariff on sugar. 

By actual computation the records show that the average con- 
sumption of sugar for a family of 5 persons is 400 pounds per 
year. The present tariff law enables the sugar trust to charge 
the American people 2 cents per pound extra for their sugar. 
So a family of 5 persons using its quota of 400 pounds of sugar 
per year is paying the sum of $8 into the pockets of the sugar 
trust of unlawful profit. This means one week’s work for the 
average man at the average wage scale throughout the United 
States. 

This, which is true of sugar, is also true of nearly every ar- 
ticle which goes into the American home. The sugar tax alone 
means a tax of about $150,000,000 to the American people. 
Now add to this the tax of $120,000,000 on the woolen sched- 
ules. These two items alone represent $270,000,000, or about 
$4 per capita for each man, woman, and child in America. 
Now, which would be better for the interests of the whole 
country, for the farmer, the merchant, or small manufacturer, 
the wage-earner, professional men, for this vast sum to be 
divided up among the people or for it to be poured into the 
coffers of two great trusts? There is no market in the world 
for both agricultural and manufactured products equal to the 
American market during a time of prosperity, when the people 
are working and earning money. Every dollar, therefore, taken 
from the people through an illegitimate profit lessens their buy- 
ing capacity to just that extent. The average workingman is 
poorer to-day than he was five years ago, for the reason that 
during the last eighteen months of suspended work he has been 
obliged to use up what little surplus he had saved, and the con- 
stantly inereasing high prices of things which he must buy is 
removing from him the possibility of accumulating a surplus to 
provide against old age or a future rainy day. 

I hope the time will come when the American people can see 
the wrongs being perpetrated upon them through this insidious 
form of tariff robbery. The strength of our Nation, the hope 
of our Nation, and the prosperity of our Nation lie in the 
common people, and any condition which removes from them a 
fair opportunity or which gives to the special interests an un- 
fair advantage is most dangerous in the extreme; and when it 
comes to rendering a final decision, as in the case of this bill 
now under consideration, deciding between a greater profit for 
men who already have more money than they know what to 
do with and the mere comforts and necessities of life for those 
who must toil for their daily bread, let us endeavor to fulfill 
the spirit of the Constitution and bring about an equal adjust- 
ment of our tax laws, where all men may have a square deal. 
[Applause.] 
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Income Tax—Constitutional Amendment. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN OC. 


OF ARKANSAS, 


FLOYD 


In THe House or Represenratives, 
Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) providing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas said: 

Mr. SreaKer: I favor the resolution now under considera- 
tion and shall cheerfully vote for it. The purpose of the reso- 
lution is to submit to the legislatures of the several States for 
ratification an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing the passage by Congress of a general income- 
tax law, without regard to apportionment. The principle em- 
bodied in the proposed amendment is in keeping with Demo- 
cratic ideas and Democratic policies. It is in fact in keeping 
with a specific demand of the last national Democratic plat- 
form. The declaration in the Denver platform on the subject 
is as follows: 

We favor an income tax as part of our revenue system, and we urge 
the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically authorizing 
Congress ‘to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate in- 


comes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of the 
burdens of the Federal Government. 


No such declaration is to be found in the Chicago platform. 
Thus it will be observed that the demand for this constitutional 
amendment is found in the Democratic platform, and not in the 
Republican platform. Nevertheless, President Taft has recom- 
mended the adoption of this resolution. In so doing he would 
be entitled to the congratulations of the American people, and 
especially all those calling themselves Democrats, were it not 
for the fact that this recommendation, together with an ac- 
companying recommendation for a corporation tax, was sub- 
mitted to Congress in a special message at the opportune mo- 
ment to defeat the Bailey-Cummins income-tax amendment pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

The credit due the President for making this wholesome rec- 
ommendation is also lessened by the fact that some of its sup- 
porters have openly announced that their purpose in supporting 
it was to defeat the passage of an income-tax law at this session 
of Congress. But I will not impugn the motives of the Presi- 
dent. I prefer to apply to him the rule of equity, and not attrib- 
ute a bad motive where I can as easily attribute a good motive 
for his action. I conclude, therefore, that the President has be- 
come convinced of the wisdom of the Democratic position upon 
this great question and has decided to indorse it. Whatever 
may be the motives actuating those who are known to oppose 
an income tax, but who are giving their support to this proposi- 
tion, let the friends of an income-tax law rally to the support of 
the President and pass the resolution. Let Congress first do its 
duty in the premises by providing for the submission of the 
amendment. Then let us begin a campaign for its adoption in 
all the States. Let us appeal to the great patriotic body of the 
people, who constitute the voting strength in every State, to see 
to it that it is duly ratified. With the national Democracy be- 
hind it, with the only living ex-President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
committed to it, with President Taft recommending it, with a 
firm conviction in the minds of men in all parties of the justness 
and wisdom éf it, I believe that popular sentiment will be so 
aroused in its favor in all the States that it will be overwhelm- 
ingly ratified. I do not deem it necessary for me to make any 
extended argument in support of the proposition. Suffice it to 
say that under the system of protection, so long fostered by the 
Republican party, customs duties, primarily intended for pur- 
poses of revenue, are so laid as to protect American industries 
as their chief object, and not mainly for purposes of revenue, as 
was intended by the original founders of the system. 

This protective policy now in vogue causes higher prices on 
all articles of consumption, whether imported or of domestic 
manufacture, and also causes a falling off in custom-house 
receipts. Sheltered from foreign competition by prohibitive 
tariffs, the American manufacturers have amassed vast for- 
tunes. Having grown rich and powerful, their holdings being 
constantly augmented by law-made profits on their goods, wares, 
and merchandise, they have combined their interests in such a 
way as to drive out small concerns and have formed great 
combinations and trusts which to-day dominate and control the 
business of the entire country. As a result of this system we 
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have a greatly rich class in this country and aristocracy of 
wealth, contributing little or nothing to the public revenues. 
Custom duties being a tax on consumption, the burden of pay- 
ing them fails heaviest upon the great body of the people con- 
stituting the poor and middle classes, while those who possess 
great fortunes, like the millionaire class in this country, escape 
federal taxation by the payment of comparatively trifling sums, 
little in excess of the amounts paid by the average man. 

I believe that wealth should bear its share in governmental 
expenses. This, wealth is not doing under our present system, 
A graduated income tax would have a tendency to equalize this 
inequality in taxes existing under our indirect system of taxa- 
tion. It would lessen the demand for revenues derived from 
import duties and bring about a condition in which we would 
be in position to lower tariff duties without producing a deficit 
in the Treasury or imperiling the national credit. The lowering 
of tariff duties would cheapen the cost of living and would 
therefore be in the interest of the great consuming masses who 
are to-day struggling for existence under the unjust and oppres- 
sive system of high protection inaugurated, fostered, and upheld 
by the Republican party. It is a system of favoritism born of 
greed and ought to be abandoned in the United States. We 
should return at once to that time-honored Democratic principle 
of a tariff for revenue only; and in order that wealth shall pay 
its share toward maintaining the public expenses, we should in- 
corporate as a part of our revenue system a just, fair, and gen- 
eral income-tax law, reaching all incomes above a fixed limit 
from whatever source derived. 

The principle of taxing incomes has been approved by the 
world’s greatest political economists and has been incorporated 
in the laws of most civilized countries. I believe it should be 
incorporated into our laws, and, in order to remove all doubts 
as to the constitutional validity of-such a law, Congress should 
pass this resolution providing for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and the amendment should be ratified and be made a 
part of the fundamental law of the land. 


Income Tax. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) frepestas an amendment to the 


Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: I dissent from the views expressed by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] in relation to the 
nonparticipation of men of wealth in our wars. All our history 
is to the contrary. 

George Washington is said to have been the wealthiest man 
in America when called to the command of our Revolutionary 
Armies, and in every conflict since men of wealth have borne 
their share. In the late Spanish-American war many men of 
means went from New York State, including John Jacob Astor 
and Hamilton Fish, the latter of whom was killed in battle. 
James W. Wadsworth, jr., the present speaker of our assembly, 
continued the precedents of a family which has fought in each 
of our country’s wars. In the civil war Speaker Wadsworth’s 
grandfather, General Wadsworth, and all of his sons were in the 
Union Army, General Wadsworth being killed in battle. One of 
the sons, Hen. James W. Wadsworth, Speaker Wadsworth’s 
father, has recently closed twenty years of valuable service in 
this House. There also went out from New York with the 
Rough Riders quite a company of well-to-do young men, and 
Troop A, of New York City, was composed almost exclusively 
of this class. 

I am not attempting more than to give a few examples from 
the many with which I was more familiar eleven years ago. 
On the other hand, many from our newly arrived immigrants 
volunteered. This was particularly so among the Jews. My 
colleague [Mr. GovuLpreNn], with other veterans of the civil war, 
conducted recruiting stations in New York City, and has stated 
on this floor that about half of the volunteers were foreign bern. 

Neither wealth nor poverty, native nor foreign born, constitute 
an exclusive class from which come our soldiers in times of 
national need. All contribute to our common defense, as all 
value our institutions and hold the flag a common heritage, 
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Tariff Bill—How Republican Pledges Have Been Kept. 


This bill means now an increase over the present rates of 1.71 per 
cent until March 31 next; after that time the rates may be irrevocably 
26.71 per cent higher than the Dingley la ~. de>cnding upon the consti. 
tutional right of the President to lower taem. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 14388) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for ether purposes. 


Mr. RAINEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: The country now understands that the revision 
of the tariff promised by the Republican party is not to be a 
dowuward revision. The Republican national platform last 
year contained this expression on the subject: 
ae ee _= Sopa enemas ee —— yatsien of the 
auguration of the next —— yy ee = 

Immediately after the adoption of the platform containing 
this plank it became necessary to amend it so as to convince the 
public that the revision would be downward. The Democratic 
leaders insisted that the pledge in the Republican platform was 
of no value so far as a downward revision was concerned and 
that it did not commit the party to that kind of a revision. 
The Republican candidate for the Presidency and the Repub- 
lican leaders throughout the country realized that unless the 
country could be made to believe that the revision would be 
downward the party would be defeated in the November elec- 
tion. The only way to amend this provision of their platform 
was to require the Republican candidate to do it in his speeches. 

HOW THD REPUBLICAN PLATFORM WAS AMENDED 


An analysis of the speeches made by President Taft during 
that campaign and immediately after the conclusion of the cam- 
paign is particularly interesting at the present time. 

On September 22, 1908, in his Cincinnati speech, Mr. Taft said: 


The Dingley bill has served the country well, but its rates have 
become generally ive. They have become excessive beca: 
a. te in in ee te oe dae ot ee 

00 low, due o the c oO ms. 4 e 
eats, he tariff ought to be lowered. Tn = & 

On September 25, 1908, at Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. Taft said: 

The party is pledged to a genuine tariff revision, and as the tem 
head of that party and as the President of the United States if 11 1. 
successful in November, I expect to use all the influence -that I have to 
secure a genuine and honest revision of the tariff. 

A few days later in Milwaukee, Wis., Mr. Taft said: 


On the whole, the tariff ought to be lowered. It is my judgment 
that a revision of the tariff in accordance with the pledge of the 
Republican party will be on the whole a revision downward. 

It was absolutely necessary to make this declaration. Repub- 
licans believed that the Republican party leaders would keep the 
platform pledge as amended by its candidate for the Presidency. 

Last December, after the election, President Taft in a speech 
to the Ohio Society said: 

Better no revision at all, better that the new bill should fail, unless 
we have an honest and thorough revision on the basis laid down and 
the principles outlined in the party's platform. 

This expression of President Taft's after his election was bot 
as satisfactory as the promise he made on the same subject be- 
fore the election. In his speech to the Ohio Society he simply 
promised a revision according to the platform of his party, 
which certainly did not promise a revision downward. 

The only tariff pledge the Republican party has kept is the 
pledge contained in its platform declaring in favor of a s)ecia! 
session of Congress to be called immediately after the inaugur:'- 
tion of Mr. Taft for the purpose of revising the tariff. The re- 
vision from its inception has been upward. 


TARIFF RATES THE HIGHEST EVER KNOWN. 


Under the Dingley law the average rate of duties impose! 
amounted to 44.16 per cent, the highest tariff ever imposed by 
any commercial nation in the history of the world. . 

When the Payne bill left the House the average dutics 
amounted to 45.72 per cent ad valorem, an increase over tlic 
Dingley bill of 1.56 per cent ad valorem. Inasmuch as the 
Republican Members of the lower House of the Congress 
failed to keep the platform pledge of the Republican party 
as revised by Mr. Taft, it was hoped that the bill would be 
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amended in the Senate so that the revision would be a down- 
ward revision. The Senate, however, stiJl further increased 
the rates. The bill then went into conference, the conferees 
have now presented to the House and to the Senate their re- 
port, and it is expected that the bill they have presented will 
be passel by both House and Senate, and the President has 
already indicated his willingness to sign it. But the Payne 
bill as revised by the Senate and arranged by the conferees 
provides for a still further increase, and the increase now over 
the Dingley law amounts to 1.71 per cent ad valorem. But the 
romana and interesting feature about the bill, considered 
in connection with the Republican platform, as revised by the 
President, is that these rates, even with this large increase, 
do not continue in force longer than the 3ist day of March, 
1910. At that time by operation of the act itself, without any 
affirmative action on the part of the Executive, all the rates 
of duty prescribed by the schedules and paragraphs of the 
dutiable list of the bill are increased 25 per cent ad valorem. 
THE EFFECT OF THE MAXIMUM PROVISION. 


The situation briefly analyzed then is as follows: The Dingley 
law provides for, a tariff of 44.16 per cent ad valorem. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill provides for a duty of 45.87 per cent ad 
valorem until the 3ist day of March, 1910. At that time the 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill become automatically 70.87 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The maximum provision of the bill as added by the conferees 
provides that after the average tariffs have become 70.87 per 
cent whenever “the President shall be satisfied in view of the 
character of the concessions granted” by the tariff rates as 
they will exist from the passage of this bill until the 31st day 
of March, 1910, that “the government of any foreign country 
imposes no terms nor restrictions” in the way of tariff rates, 
trade regulations, and so forth, upon any of our importations 
into that country “which unduly discriminate against the 
United States,” and that such foreign country pays no export 
bounty, or imposes no export duty or prohibition upon the 
exportation of any article into the United States “ which unduly 
discriminates against the United States,” and that such foreign 
country accords to the products of the United States treatment 
which is “ reciprocal and equivalent, thereupon and thereafter, 
upon proclamation to this effect by the President of the United 
States,” all articles imported into the United States from such 
foreign country shall be admitted upon the terms of the tariffs 
to be in force from the passage of this bill until the 31st day of 
Mareh next. This clause, however, gives the President the 
right to exclude from its effect any province of any foreign 
country. In other words, if the President issues a prouinme- 
tion reducing the rates after the 3ist day of next March 25 per 
cent, he can in his proclamation make the reduction apply to 
any country and to all its provinces and possessions, or he may 
provide that any certain province or provinces shall not be 
entitled to a 25 per cent reduction. In order to secure informa- 
tion to enable the President to issue this proclamation as to the 
countries in favor of which it ought to be issued, the President 
is “authorized to employ such persons as may be required.” I 
insist that this provision calls upon the President to discharge a 
legislative duty. 

The President is authorized to employ as many persons as 
may be required for the purpose of securing the information 
which is to be used by the President in determining “ whether 
after the 31st day of March, 1910, the average tariff imposed 
against any one country or against all countries or against 
several countries shall be 45.87 per cent ad valorem or 70.87 
per cent ad valorem.” 

AN INTERESTING LEGAL QUESTION. 


This opens up an interesting legal question, which will in all 
probability be tested in the courts soon after the 3ist day of 
March next. Some one or more of the protected interests will 
insist that the President has no right to reduce the tariff after 
that date 25 per cent. Assuming that the President has the 
right to make the reduction contemplated in this clause, then 
the amount of the tariffs in force after the 3ist day of next 
March will depend upon the mental attitude of the President 
of the United States toward any country. Nearly all the com- 
mercial nations of the world levy export duties except Euro- 
pean countries. A few European countries, however, do levy 
export duties, but they confine the duties to a small number 
of articles, such as rags, scrap iron, and so forth. Export 
duties are levied principally by the governments of tropical and 
semitrepical countries on such staples as rubber, cocoa, coffee, 
spices, and ivory. Mexico levies an export duty on lumber, 
hides, and skins. All British possessions in America levy ex- 
port duties, including some of the Canadian Provinces, which 
levy expert duties on timber and other articles. Of course 
the duties on imports are almost universally levied. 
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The President is required, after collecting information on the 
subject, to “ arrive at a mental conclusion ” as to what countries 
and provinces are entitled to have the rates in force after the 
Sist day of March next reduced by proclamation, and if he 
arrives at the conclusion that any country or province, either in 
its export duties or in its duties upen imports, “ unduly dis- 
criminates against ” the United States, taking into consideration 
the duties imposed by the United States, which are to be in 
force from now until the 31st day of March, the “ proclamation 
to be issued by the President shall not include that particular 
country.” If this is not conferring upon the President of the 
United States legislative duties, I can not understand what can 
be called “legislative duties.” 

THIS SUBJECT DISCUSSED BY THE SUPREME COURT. 


This subject has been discussed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S., 649). 
The question, however, arises only collaterally. This case in- 
volved the validity of the tariff act of June 10, 1890 (the 
McKinley law). The McKinley Act contained a provision to 
this effect : 


Whenever and so often as the President sha‘! be satisfied that the 
government of any country producing and exporting sugars, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of such articles, im- 
poses duties or other exactions upon the agricultural or other preducts 
of the United States, which, in view of the free introduction of such 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, “ he may 
deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable ’— 


Then the President had the right to suspend by proclamation 
the provisions of the act relating to the free introduction of such 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides “ for such time as he shall 
deem just.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States held in this case that 
they were not required to pass upon whether this particular 
section of the McKinley Act conferred legislative and treaty- 
making powers upon the President or not. In this connection, 
Mr. Justice Harlan, who delivered the opinion of the court, said: 

The court is of the opinion that the third section of the act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, is not liable to the objection that it transfers legislative 
and treaty-making power to the President. Even if it were, it would 
not by any means follow that other parts of the act, those which 
directly imposed duties upon articles imported, would be inoperative. 
But we need not in this connection enter upon the consideration of that 


question. 
THE DISSENTING OPINION. 

There was an opinion concurring in the judgment of the court, 
but dissenting from the opinion in this particular, by Mr. Jus- 
tice Lamar, with whom concurred Mr. Chief Justice Fuller. 
The dissenting opinion is printed on page 697, volume 143. 
United States. The dissenting opinion had reference only to 
what was said by Mr. Justice Harlan with reference to the third 
clause of the McKinley law. I read from the dissenting opinion - 

We think that this particular provision is repugnant to the first sac 
tion of the first article of the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides that “all legislative powers herein granted shail be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.” That no part of this levista- 
tive power can be delegated by Congress to any other department of 
the Government, executive or judicial, is an axiom in constitutional 
law and is universally recognized as a principle essential to the inieg- 
rity and maintenance of the system of government ordained by the 
Constitution. 

~ * * e x = > 

We do not think that legislation of this character is sustained by 
any decision of this court or by precedents in congressional legislation 
numerous enough to be properly considered as the practice of the 
Government. 

+ * > * * * o 


The section of the McKinley law to which I have referred is 
further discussed in the dissenting opinion as follows: 


The section in question “ deputes to the President the power to sus 
pend another section in the same act whenever ‘he may deem’ the 
action of any foreign nation producing and exporting the articies 
named in that’ section to be ‘ reciprocally unequal and unreasona)ie ; 
and it further deputes to him the power to continue that suspension 
and to impose revenue duties on the articles named ‘for such time as he 
may deem just.’ This certainly extends to the Executive the exer 
of those discretionary powers which the Constitution has vested in 
law making department. It unquestionably vests in the President 1 
power to regulate our commerce with all foreign nations which produce 
sugar, coffee, tea, molasses, hides, or any of such articles; and to im- 
yose revenue duties upen them for a length of time limited solely by 
his discretion, whenever he deems the revenue system or policy of any 
nation in which those articies are produced reciprocally unequal and 
unreasonable, in its operation upon the products of this country. 


THE SAFER METHOD. 

It appears to me that it would have been wiser on the part of 
the Republican conferees—the Democratic conferees have not 
been permitted to have anything to do with this matter—to have 
provided that after the 3ist day ef March the President should 
by proclamation raise the duties 25 per cent whenever in his 
judgment any country or province was unduly discriminating 
against the United States. Such a provision, in my judgment, 
would also have been unconstitutional, but @ finding by the Su- 
preme Court that it was unconstitutional would not have the 
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effect that a similar finding will have as to the provision I am 
discussing. In other words, if the authority to raise du‘ies is 
vested in the President, and is unconstitutional, the duties could 
not be raised, and in that event the duties after the 31st day of 
next March would continue to be only 1.71 per cent ad valorem 
higher than the duties provided for by the Dingley law. The act, 
however, puts into effect automatically on the 31st day of next 
March an increase in all the schedules, except the free list, 
over the duties provided for in the Payne-Aldrich bill, of 25 per 
cent ad valorem, and it requires an affirmative act of the Presi- 
dent, a proclamation by him, to lower them, after that time, 25 
per cent as to any one or all of the commercial nations and prov- 
inces in the world. If this is conferring upon the President l-gis- 
lative powers and discretion, or treaty-making powers, it is uncon- 
stitutional, and he can not by proclamation reduce the rates after 
the 3ist day of next March, so that the rates shall be the same as 
the rates which will prevail from the passage of this bill until 
the 3ist day of next March. 

I have called attention to the only expressions of the Supreme 
Court upon this question. In my judgment the legal profession 
of the country will say that the question is a serious one, in view 
of the expressions of Justice Lamar and Chief Justice Fuller in 
the case to which I have called attention. There is no doubt now 
as to the character of this revision. The revision amounts to an 
increase of 1.71 per cent until March 81, 1910, and after that time 
the increase over the Dingley law is 26.71 per cent, subject to the 


‘vight of the President to reduce it 25 per cent, if he sces fit to 


do so, and if he can do so under the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Hay, Eggs, and Factories. 


SPEECH 





OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the bill (fH. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SreAKerR: Some of my constituents, who are consumers 
of farm products, have been complaining of the duties which 
protect the farmer and enable him to obtain a profit upon 
his toil. The following communication, which is fairly ex- 
planatory, is one of twenty-five that have come to me in the 
course of two days: 


HON. J. HAMPTON Sa 
| 
| 


Dear Str: The heaviest burdens placed upon me as owner and oper- 
ator of horses is their maintenance, the principal food being ots and 
hay. As a resident of the State and district you represent, ! therefore 
ask you to use your vote and prestige in haying the duty removed from 
oats and hay. 

As every farmer knows, there is a duty to protect both hay 
and oats. The men who complain of this duty are the residents 
of the congested centers of population; they are the consumers 
of the farmer’s product; they are the men who buy not only 
the hay and the oats that come from the farm, but the beef, and 
the mutton, and the wool, the flour, the eggs, and the potatoes, 
and the various other products of the orchard and the field. 
These men are of the vast urban population, whose income is 
derived from manufactories, warehouses, and other adjuncts 
of commercial and industrial activity separate and distinct 
from the farm. They feel that they have been paying good 
prices for everything that has come out of the farm. They 
have felt the pressure of the prices of various agricultural 
products. They come from sections of the country which firmly 
believe in a protective-tariff system. Why do they ask to have 
the duties removed from products of the farm? Perhaps it is 
fair from the urban view point to answer “ because the farmer 
is highly protected and is enabled by excessive rates of duty to 
charge exorbitant prices for the necessaries of life, over which 
he has absolute control.” Such an answer has a familiar sound 
as applied to manufactured prceducis. It proves that a rule 
works two ways. 

I do not propose tv discuss this question further. It is too 
late to have any serious effect upon the conference committee, 
but since there are frequent rumblings from the great agricul- 
tural districts with regard to the prices farmers are presumed 
to pay for supplies they take from the mills, I have ‘deemed it 
worth while to thus briefly present the other side of the ques- 


tion. It may not please the agitator, who delights in attempts 
to separate the farm from the factory, but it tends to show tha; 
the prosperity of the farmer which now reigns as it never has 
before, would be seriously endangered if that same measure of 
protection which the farmer demands for his product is sot 
accorded to the consumer. 

Recently in a short speech upon this floor E favored protec- 
tion because, if scientifically applied, it is the best and less; 
burdensome revenue producer we have, and when properly en- 
forced by an honest and impartial administration, would aii 
and encourage every line of industry, whether agricultural or 
manufacturing, without resorting to those direct measures of 
taxation which have been discussed during the pendency of this 
bill, and which in the last analysis mean that the responsible 
and thrifty citizen, because he is doing a legitimate business 
and can be found, shall bear the heaviest burden, while the 
shirk and the schemer and the demagogue shall go scot- 
free. : 

Let the farmer have a reasonable protection on his hay, his 
oats, his grain, his potatoes, and his eggs, but give that same 
consideration to his best customer of the store and the mill. We 
are interdependent in this country, and the closing up of the mil|s 
could only result in a loss of purchasing power in the market of 
the farmer. We must give and take and work together under 
the protective system, and there are assurances that we shal! 
do so when this tariff bill becomes a law. 


Tariff Bill. 
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HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H.R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH said: 

Mr. Speaker: I only ask a moment to explain my position on 
the pending conference report. 

I shall vote for it as a Republican measure, not that the bil! 
agreed upon is an ideal one; not because:its provisions are ci- 
tirely satisfactory to my constituents, but rather on the theory 
of always accepting the best attainable good in this world. 1' 
contains a number of important provisions which I should like 
to see modified or changed, and some which I would not support 
if given the opportunity to vote on them separately, but under thc 
present rules of the House, devised; seemingly, for the suppre: 
sion of individual judgment except in a few, this is now impos- 
sible, and had been impossible to the average Member ever since 
the bill was reported to the House from the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The alternative is presented to us of accepting all or going on 
record as rejecting all. To defeat the measure now would be 2 
confession of Republican weakness,.an admission that the Re- 
publican party is no longer capable of framing a tariff law 
with adequate protection to American industries and labor, ani 
yet one which in its operation would be fair and just to the 
whole people. It would be unfair to the administration of Presi 
dent Taft, unfair to our present House leaders—successors (0 
the Dingleys, the McKinleys, and the Morrills, of past pro- 
tective-tariff legislation—to abandon them now and refuse to 
indorse the results of their months of hard labor. Our leaders 
have certainiy been diligent and faithful, especially the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, who has stated on tlic 
floor that he has listened to or read every tariff speech delivered. 
or printed in the Recorp, a prodigious task, the like of whic! 
seldom falls to the lot of man. The mystery is how one he:! 
could contain it all. , It would be unprofitable to particularize 
as to the objectionable features of the bill. It is a compromise 
of ideas, and in the very nature of things had to be. It will not 
excuse us to say we have the Dingley bill, a very satisfactory 
measure, from my standpoint, to fall back upon in case of fai!- 
ure. Both parties were pledged in their platforms to revision. 
and one or the other must act. I am unwilling to trust the 
Democratic party in any way with the business interests of the 
country. Experience has shown its folly and its danger. The 
results of the Wilson-Gorman Act are too recent to be forgotten. 
The free-trade tendencies of the Democratic party are alarmin¢ 
to conservatives, Here and there during the consideration of 
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this measure, a Democratic Member, from confessedly selfish 
motives, has manifested a disposition to break away from the 
old “ tariff for revenue only” heresy of his party, but the excep- 
tion only proves the rule. The leopard does not change its spots, 
although some of them may grow hoary and dim with age, and 
this is equally true of the Democratic party, especially in the 
consideration of the tariff question. It is irreconcilably wrong. 
Even General Hancock, who, when a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, sought to treat the tariff as a local question, found out 
his mistake when it was too late to save his cause from utter 
collapse, too late to save himself from being laughed out of the 
canvass. The line of cleavage between the two great political 
parties on the question of protection to American industries and 
American labor is clear and well defined. It can not be dis- 
guised or mistaken. Even, therefore, if some of the schedules in 
this bill are too low or too high, even though some things are 
improperly placed on the free list, yet it is better, in my judg- 
ment, for Republicans to pass this measure now and trust to the 
future correction of errors than to continue for a day the pres- 
ent uncertainty in business or let the question go over to a 
future, possibly Democratic, Congress. 

Business waits upon the passage of this law, and the Amer- 
ican people, like England at Trafalgar, expects every man to do 
his duty. The public will hold the Republican membership of 
this House responsible for delay. It matters little what the 
Democratic Members may do; they can afford to play for chaos 
and confusion, but Republicans must look solely to the good of 
the country; they are expected to do this, and must govern 
themselves accordingly. I have no hesitancy, therefore, in 
pledging my support to the bill. It is infinitely better than any- 
thing we can hope for from the Democratic party. Imperfect 
it may be, but its main features all point in the right direction. 

In saying this I may not be entirely unselfish, My own dis- 
trict has undoubtedly fared better than some others. In one 
respect it is exceptionally fortunate. The bill as it comes back 
from the Senate and the conference committee is vastly better 
than when it left the House. The effectiveness of the wool 
tariff, vital to the one great agricultural industry of my dis- 
trict, has been saved, as I believe, by the Senate amendments 
which restore the Dingley rates entire, under which rates the 
industry revived after its practical destruction by the Wilson- 
= Act, and has since enjoyed a prosperous and steady 
growth. 

As said in debate on this floor, the existing tariff rates are 
believed to be as essential to the continued prosperity of sheep 
husbandry as are the ordinary life currents to the healthy con- 
dition of the human body. 

In other respects I, believe the pending measure will prove 
more effective for good than is now believed possible by some of 
the best thinkers of the House. I do not minimize the opposi- 
tion to this bill. It may, as some good Republicans believe, be 
an entering wedge, a blow, to the final destruction of the pro- 
tective policy; or it may, as others equally conscientious be- 
lieve, be in.the interests of trusts and combinations; but let us 
hope that, like the McKinley and the Dingley acts, it will grow 
in favor with reviving industrial conditions. Prosperity is 
coming, if we may judge from the signs of the times, and if so, 
all objections will soon be drowned in the rush and roar of 
active business life. Depression and gloom will give way to 
cheer and hope, and American capital and labor, harmonized by 
satisfactory rewards and mutual interests, will, hand in hand, 
enter upon a long period of unparalleled prosperity. 

I need not mention the corporation-tax feature added to the 
bill by the Senate. It is distinctively an administration meas- 
ure. It has the emphatic indorsement of President Taft, a 
very able jurist, aided by a corps of legal advisers called into 
consultation as to its constitutionality. They have O. K.’ed it. 
Good iawyers, admittedly able jurists, may doubt its conformity 
to constitutional requirements, but it is only fair for us, es- 
pecially those not charged with responsibility as members of 
— ee to abide the judgment of the President on this 
point. 

Personally, I would have preferred, because of manifest dis- 
crimination among business interests entitled to equal consid- 
eration, if the Government found it necessary to raise revenue 
for its support otherwise than by tariff duties, to have enacted 
either an inheritance-tax law, such as was adopted by the 
House, or a straight income-tax law, which I believe could have 
with eare been constitutionally drawn. They are each of a 
nondiseriminating nature. They are ideally American in this 
respect at least. But all tay measures involve more or less of 
injustice and discrimination among taxpayers, and possibly 
this one may not prove more unjust than others of like char- 
acter. At least, as an administration measure, it is entitled to a 
fair trial, It is entitled to Republican support. 
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The Tariff Bill. 
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OF 


HON. EDMOND H. MADISON, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
rovide revenue, equalize duties,-and encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MADISON said: 

Mr. Speaker: The President, in the exercise of the authority 
granted him by the Constitution to suggest to the Congress the 
passage of legislation which, in his judgment, would contribute 
to the general welfare, has by a message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives recommended the levying of a tax 
upon all corporations, joint-stock companies or associations and 
insurance companies engaged in the transaction of business for 
profit and having stock represented by shares. The tax sug- 
gested is somewhat peculiar in its nature, and while there are 
precedents that in principle support it, yet none of identically 
the same character has ever been levied by the Congress. 

Many objections have been raised to its levy. Those upon 
whom the burden will fall have been the loudest in their prot- 
estations. The taxgatherer has never been a popular official, 
and while all men of intelligence realize the necessity of taxa- 
tion, in order that the processes of government may go on, yet 
all feel that the payment of a tax is a burden, and no political 
scientist or economist has ever been able to devise one that is 
regarded with pleasure by those upon whese shoulders its bur- 
dens fall. Neither has anyone been able to devise a tax that 
did not fall heavier upon some than others. Absolute equality 
in taxation is a myth. It can never be attained with exactness, 
AM that can be hoped for is a tax that will have the minimum 
of inequality. The principal objections that are raised against 
the tax suggested by the President, and which has become to be 
popularly known as the “ corporation tax,” are, first, that it is 
unconstitutional; second, that it is being used for the purpose 
of defeating another and a more equitable tax; third, that it is 
unequal and discriminatory. 

We may first direct our attention to the question, Is the tax 
constitutional? It is claimed by its advocates that it is an 
excise tax. 

One of the principal reasons for the formation of the present 
Government and the adoption of the Constitution was the in- 
ability of the Government under the Articles of Confederation 
to obtain the necessary means by taxation with which to sup- 
port it. 

The Congress had the right under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion to apportion taxes among the several States for the support 
of the General Government, but it was denied the necessary 
means of enforcement of the payment of the taxes levied and 
apportioned. The fathers who drafted the Constitution, filled 
with the desire to establish a government that would be durable, 
and realizing that to attain that end it must of necessity have 


’ the means to enforce the payment of taxes to support it, gave to 


the General Government almost unlimited powers in the levying 
of taxes. Byery form of taxation was granted the new govern- 
ment, except the right to levy a duty upon exports, and but two 
limitations were placed upon the manner of the levying of taxes. 
It was provided that capitation and direct taxes shall be levied 
by the rule of apportionment; that is, that direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States according to their popula- 
tion, and that duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

The different taxes mentioned by the Constitution are direct 
taxes, capitation taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. The gen- 
eral term “taxes” is employed in the following sentence: 

The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises. 

And at different times there has been a discussion as to 
whether or not other taxes might not be levied than those spe- 
cifically named, but up te the present no one has been able to 
conceive a form of taxation that would not be covered by the 
particular kinds of taxes mentioned in the Constitution. 

The meaning of the term “direct taxes” has been a subject 
of controversy from the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and it has not as yet and perhaps never will receive a 
clear and exact definition that will meet with the approval of 
all the political scientists, economists, and the statesmen and 
judicial officers of the country. 
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The meaning of the term was not discussed, or if discussed, 
the discussion was not reported in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. It is stated that Rufus King arose in his place in the con- 
vention at the time that the section of the Constitution providing 
for the levying of taxes by the General Government was under 
consideration and inquired, “ What is direct taxation?” but no 
one responded to his inquiry, and with the exception of this 
incident no record has been handed down to us of any discussion 
by the members of the convention of the meaning of the term. 

After the new Government went into effect and began to ex- 
ercise its function of levying taxes, a tax was by the First Con- 
gress levied upon carriages kept by the owner for use. The 
payment of this tax was resisted by one Hylton, a citizen of 
Virginia, who was the owner of about 125 carriages, evidently 
the proprietor of a line of stagecoaches. As the result of an 
attempt to collect the tax from him a suit was instituted in the 
circuit court of the district of Virginia, which later was taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where the case was 
heard and reported under the title of Hylton v. United States 
(38 Dallas, 171), and it was decided by the court that the 
tax on carriages is an excise tax and not a direct tax, and that 
it should be levied according to the rule of uniformity and not 
by apportionment. It was broadly intimated, if not directly de- 
cided, in that case that direct taxes include only capitation 
taxes and taxes on land and its improvements, and the great 
law writers of the country from that time up to the decision of 
the case of Pollock v, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
in 1895, accepted the statements of the judges in the Hylton 
case as the law, and in their text-books announced that direct 
taxes were confined to capitation taxes and taxes on land and 
its improvements. 

In a number of decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
subsequent to the Hylton case it was announced, if not always 
in positive terms, yet by necessary inference, that the rule laid 
down in the Hylton case was the correct one, and that direct 
taxes were to be confined to those objects and things mentioned 
in that decision. In the case of Pallock v. The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company (158 U. 8., G01) it was for the first time 
announced that all taxes levied upon property because of the 
ownership thereof were direct taxes, whether the object taxed 
was real or personal property, and whether the tax was levied 
directly upon the property by name or in such a manner that it 
was the legal equivalent of a levy upon the property. 

The subject under consideration in that case was the income 
tax of the Gorman-Wilson bill of 1894, and the Supreme Court 
in the decision made it clear that, in the judgment of the major- 
ity of the court, the income tax was unconstitutional because it 
was a direct tax and not levied according to the rule of appor- 
tionment, it being held ihat the tax upon the income that arose 
from real property and invested personal property fell as a 
necessary result upon the property itself and was equivalent to 
an actual levy upon the property; hence, as the law stands in 
this country at the present time, every tax that is laid upc: 
property because of the ownership of it, whether it can be 
shifted or not to the shoulders of others, is a direct tax and 
must be apportioned among the several States according to 
population. In the case of Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S8., 41) 
it was distinctly held that whether or not a tax could be 
shifted was not the true test to determine whether the tax was 
direct or indirect. 

If the tax suggested by the President is therefore a tax upon 
property because ef the ownership thereof, it falls within the 
condemnation of the rule announced by the Supreme Court, 
and as it is not proposed to levy it according to the rule of ap- 
portionment, it will be unconstitutional. 

An analysis of the proposed law discloses that it is not levied 
upon the property of the corporations, association=, and com- 
panies that are required to pay it, but is, instead, levied upon 
the business carried on by them for profit. Taxes upon busi- 
ness have always been held by the United States Supreme Court 
to be excise taxes. The term “excise” is a broad and com- 
prehensive one. Perhaps the best general definition of an ex- 
cise tax is the following one, given by Judge Cooley: 

An excise is an inland impost levied upon articles of manufacture or 


sale and also upon licenses to pursue certain trades or to deal in cer- 
tain commodities. 


The instances in which taxes levied by Congress have been 
held to be excise taxes by the Supreme Court are several and 
varied. I call attention to the following cases: 

A tax on carriages, Hylton v. United States (3 Dall., 171); 
on the business of insurance companies, Pacific Insurance Com- 
pany v. Soule (7 Wall, 446); on the use of circulating notes 
by state banks, Veazle Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall., 533); upon 
the devolution of an estate, Schley v. Rew (23 Wall, 331); 
upon inheritances and devolution of estates, Knowlton v, 
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Moore (178 U. 8., 41); on the business or railroad, canal, ana 
turnpike companies, Railroad v. Collector (100 U. S., 595). 
upon the privilege, opportunity, or facility of boards of trade 
or exchange for the transaction of certain business, Nicol ». 
Ames (173 U. 8S., 509); upon the business of corporations en- 
gaged in refining sugar or petroleum, Spreckels Sugar Refining 
Company v. McLain (192 U. 8., 397). 

It may be contended by the advocates of this tax that it may 
be upheld as constitutional upon two theories: First, that it is 
a tax on business; second, that it is a tax upon the privilege, 
opportunity, or facility of doing business as a corporation. | 
am not ready to announce that I am willing at this time to 
adopt the second theory. It may be a question as to whether the 
privilege, opportunity, and facility afforded by the corporate form 
are proper subjects or objects of taxation. That there is rea- 
son to support this theory is apparent at a glance; and whe 
it is announced by such an able lawyer as the junior Senator 
from New York that the tax may be maintained upon that 
theory, it is certainly one not to be lightly disregarded; but that 
it will be upheld as a tax upon the business of those who em- 
ploy the corporate form for the transaction of business, there 
ean be no question. Three cases—Pacific Insurance Company 
v. Soule (7 Wall, 446), Railroad v. Collector (100 U. S., 
595), and Spreckels Sugar Refining Company v. McLain (192 
U. 8., 397)—furnish ample and conclusive authority for up- 
holding the constitutionality of the tax. In the Pacific Insur- 
ance Company’s case a tax was levied by the Congress upon 
the business of companies engaged in the insurance business. 
It was not applied to the income, but was made applicable to 
the business. It was the fact that the company was engaged 
in the transaction of the business of insurance that made it 
liable to the tax. 

The amount of the tax was in part determined by the amount 
of the income of the company, but the case, properly construed 
in the light of subsequent decisions distinguishing it from other 
eases, is clearly an instance where the court holds a tax upon 
business to be an excise tax. In the case of The Railroad v. 
Collector (100 United States) a tax was levied on the business of 
railroad, canal, turnpike companies, and so forth. A somewhat 
similar method was employed to measure the tax asin the case of 
insurance companies, to which reference has just been made, and 
the court held that the tax was an excise tax on the business of 
such companies, to be paid by them out of their earnings, in- 
comes, and profits. 

In the case of Spreckels Refining Company v. McLain (192 
United States, 397) the court held that a tax levied on the 
gross receipts from all sources over $250,000 of corporations en- 
gaged in the business of refining sugar or petroleum was an ex- 
cise tax; that it was not a tax levied upon property, but upon 
business, and that it was not required to be apportioned among 
the States. One notable feature of that case is the fact that it 
was made clearly apparent that a part of the receipts of the 
business of the refining company contesting payment arose di- 
rectly from the income ‘from certain real property—wharves 
from which a revenue from wharfage charges was derived. 
The court held that as the wharves are used in the business 
of refining sugar the receipts from them were taxable, and 
the court expressly distinguished that case from the Po!l- 
lock case, and quoted from it to show that there was a legal 
distinction between a tax on business measured by the receipts 
from all sources and a tax on income from all sources. The fo!- 
lowing quotation from the Pollock case was made: 

We have considered the act only in respect to the tax on income ( 
rived from real estate and from invested personal property, and hav: 
not commented on so much of it as bears on gains or profits from busi- 
ness, privileges or employments, in view of the instances in which taxa- 
tion on business, privileges, and employments has assumed the gu'sc of 
an excise tax and been sustained as such. 

It is therefore clearly apparent that the Supreme Court h:- 
maintained a consistent rule of construction with regard to 
taxes levied upon business; that it has always held that such a 
tax is an excise tax and need not be apportioned among the se\ 
eral States according to population; and if the corporation tax 
is in effect a tax on business it is clearly constitutional. 

The section of the bill providing for the levying of the tax. 
following the Spreckels case, declares in specific terms that if 
is a tax levied upon the business of these corporations ani 
companies subject to the tax. The legislative will and intention 
is not left open to interpretation, but instead it is expressly de- 
clared by plain terms upon the face of the proposed statute. I! 
is provided that: 

Every corporation, joint-stock company or association organizzd for 
trade and having a capital stock represented by shares, and every 
insurance company * * * shall pay an annual and special excise 
tax with pn nee to the carrying on or doing business by such cor 
porations, joint-stock companies or associations, or insurance com 
panies equivalent to 1 per 


cent upon the entire net income ove? and 
above $5,000 received by it from all 


sources during the year. 
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It is wnderstood by all that the courts would not be com- 
pelled to accept this legislative declaration as conclusive, but 
that they would inquire as to the lega} effect of the entire en- 
actment, and that after consideration of it, if it were apparent 
that the tax was not in legal effect a tax upon business, then 
they would certainly declare the legul effect as controlling over 
the express legislative declaration. 

It has been urged that the tax is not a tax upon business, but 
is instead upon the privilege of being a corporation or upon the 
privileges granted by the State to enjoy the corporate capacity, 
and some have urged that in legal effect it is an income tax, 
and just as clearly under the condemnation of Pollock v. The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company as was the original income 
tax of 1894. A careful reading of that celebrated case and 
the others, decided both previous and subsequent to its decision 
upon the subject of direct and indirect taxes, will disclose the 
fact that in a legal sense there is a wide distinction between the 
two cases. 

The Congress has the right to make classifications for the 
purpose of taxation and to place in classes persons, objects, 
rights, and privileges upon which it is desired to lay a burden 
of taxation, and such classifications, when not made arbitrarily, 
but having reason for their existence, are always upheld by the 
courts. In the corporation tax the Congress is simply exercis- 
ing its right of classification in placing all corporations in a 
class for the purpose of taxation and levying a tax upon the 
business carried on by them. It is no legal objection to the 
classification that persons and partnerships engaged in the 
transaction of the same business are not taxed. There is no 
provision in the Constitution of the United States to the effect 
that all taxes, imposts, duties, and excises shall be equal. Ina 
very large number of the state constitutions there is a provision 
that all taxes shall be equal and uniform throughout the State, 
and while the limitation of uniformity is contained in the 
Federal Constitution, the provision of equality is lacking. In 
the case of Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. 8., 41), Justice White, 
in a very learned opinion, discusses the question of uniformity 
in taxation, and decides that the uniformity required is only 
geographical. That uniformity means that all persons in the 
same class shall be taxed alike in all portions of the United 
States. In the case of Nicol v. Ames (173 U. S., 509), the 
court held that the tax upon the privilege, facility, and oppor- 
tunity to transact business upon exchanges or boards of trade 
was not unconstitutional because of the fact that other people 
who performed the same transactions at other places were not 
subject to the tax. 

The Congress had, for the purpose of taxation, classified those 
who did business on boards of trade and exchanges by them- 
selves, and had levied a tax upon them as to certain transac- 
tions performed by them upon such boards of trade and ex- 
changes, and the classification being a proper one, not being 
arbitrary or lacking a reasonable ground for its existence, the 
tax was not unconstitutional because it did not include others 
who carried on exactly the same transactions in other places. 
In the case of the corporation tax these precedents have been 
followed by those who have drafted the proposed statute. The 
Congress is but exercising its power to place in one class, for 
the purpose of taxation, those who employ the corporate form 
for the transaction of business. Such a classification is one 
that is naturally and properly made. A corporation has been 
frequently defined as an artificial person created by the law. 
The lines of distinction between them and natural persons or 
other associations or companies is clear and distinct. The cor- 
porate form is a convenience not possessed by natural persons, 
and it can not therefore be said that the classification is arbi- 
trary and that there is no reason for its basis. Joint-stock 
companies and insurance companies, having stock represented 
by shares, possess so many of the attributes of the corporation 
that they readily and naturally fall into the same classification. 

The proposed tax, therefore, is not one assessed upon the 
franchise granted by the State, nor upon the privilege of being 
a corporation, but it is a tax assessed upon the business of a 
certain class, which the Congress, in the exercise of its power of 
classification for the purpose of taxation, has marked and has 
hamed as those upon whom the tax is to be laid. 

In order to levy a tax upon the business of either individuals 
or corporations it is necessary for the Congress to determine 
Some proper measure for the tax. It would be a very arbitrary 
and unjust exercise of power to levy a tax of a specific sum of 
any considerable size upon all corporations. Upon many such 
a tax would fall very lightly, upon others it would impose a 
very great burden. Consequently, it is incumbent upon the tax- 
ing power to adopt a measurement for the tax that will be just 
and equal, and it is proposed in this instance that the tax shall 
be measured by the amount of the net income of the corpora- 


tions. In the case of the tax on the insurance companies levied 
in 1864, commented on by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Insurance Company tv. Soule (7 Wallace, 446), the tax, while 
one on business, was measured by a number of things. A cer- 
tain rate per cent was imposed on all dividends paid and on ail 
sums added to the surplus of the insurance companies and upon 
the amounts insured, renewed or continued, and upon the gross 
amounts of premiums received and assessments made by them, 
but the Supreme Court held in the Pollock case and in subse- 
quent cases that this was in effect the imposition of a tax upon 
the business of the insurance companies, and was therefore an 
excise tax. 

In the case of The Railroad v. Collector (100 United States, 
595) it was provided that a certain rate per cent should be levied 
upon the gross earnings and upon sums paid in dividends to 
bondholders as interest, whether residents or nonresidents of this 
country, and in that case, as I have heretofore stated, the tax 
was held to be a tax upon business of the several companies, 
and an excise tax. In each of these cases the income was used 
as a proper means of measuring the amount that should be paid 
as a tax, but the means of measuring the tax was not and can 
not in the case of the tax now under consideration be held to 
be that which gives it its character and legal effect. 

There is therefore nothing in the proposed statute inconsistent 
with the legislative declaration that the tax is levied with re- 
spect to the carrying on of business; and in the light of judicial 
precedent for the levying of taxes upon business in this manner, 
we may contemplate with confidence the judicial interpretation 
of the proposed statute if enacted into law. 

It is not always easy to point out the distinctions existing 
between specific cases of direct and indirect taxes. This fact 
was expressed by Judge Harlan in the Spreckels case when 
he said, after deciding that the tax in that case was an excise: 

This conclusion is inevitable from the judgments in prior cases in 
which the court had dealt with the distinctions, often very difficult 
to be expressed in words, between taxes that are direct and those 
which are simply to be regarded as excises. 

The Supreme Court has found sufficient reason for it to hold 
that a tax on business or the gains or profits thereof, meas- 
ured by the amount of the income of the business, is an excise 
tax, and its pronouncement upon that subject is, of course, 
authoritative and conclusive. It is no longer a question of 
first impression, to be reasoned out by the aid of the rules of 
logic, the light of history, and the teachings of political econo- 
mists. It has passed beyond that to the stage of judicial 
precedent. 

There are certain principles in the matter of taxation that 
have come to be regarded as fundamental to this country, 
because of their manifest justice and equity, and they ought 
always to be in the minds of those upon whom the responsi- 
bility is cast of levying taxes upon their fellow-men. 

First, the burdens of taxation should fall heaviest upon those 
who are best able to bear them. Second, all persons should 
be called tpon to bear some portion of the burden. All 
receive the protection of the law to life, liberty, and property, 
and none should endeavor to escape from bearing some portion 
of the burden of organized government. Third, thrift and in- 
dustry should be taxed lightly as compared with invested 
wealth. In other words, the taxing power should rest its hand 
lightly upon the thrifty and industrious, who are endeavoring 
to accumulate the means to guard against misfortune and to 
provide for the nonproductive period of old age. Fourth, arbi- 
trary classification for the purpose of taxation should be 
avoided. While the Constitution does not contain the require- 
ment of equality throughout the United States, yet, so far as 
possible, equality should be maintained. It is difficult to 
shape every tax so that none of these principles will in any 
wise be violated, and it will not be claimed by its advocates 
that the proposed tax does not, in some degree, violate some 
of them; but, on the whole, an analysis of it will disclose that 
it is a just, fair, and equitable tax; that there is reason and 
justice in arranging the classification that has been made for 
the purpose of levying it; that those upon whose shoulders 
the burden of the tax is laid have received from society certain 
benefits and privileges that make it just to demand from them 
a return for those privileges which they enjoy over their fel- 
lows, and that fact is a proper basis for placing them into a 
class upon whose business the tax is laid. 

The power to create corporations is inherent in both the fed- 
eral and state governments, and the privilege of being an arti- 
ficial person, clothed with immortality and with peculiar facil- 
ities for the transaction of business, is very great. Men would 
not form themselves into corporations if it were not for the fact 
that they find in such an association a distinct advantage in the 
transaction of business. Not alone is this advantage obtained 
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in an added facility for the transaction of business, but also in 
the matter of protection as against the official clothed with the 
power of levying executions for debt. In no State of the Union 
is a stockholder in a corporation liable to the extent of more 
than double the amount of his stock, If he forms a copartner- 
ship with his fellows for the purpose of carrying on a business, 
his actual investment may be small, but his liability extends to 
all the debts and obligations of the partnership. The power 
of perpetuity is of the greatest value to a corporation. If a 
stockholder dies, that fact has no effect whatever upon the life 
of the corporation. His stock descends to his heirs, and the cor- 
poration moves on regardless of his death. When one member 
of a copartnership dies, of necessity the partnership contract is 
at an end and the affairs of the copartnership must be wound up 
under the direction of the probate court. The business suffers 
a halt and new arrangements and contracts must be made in 
order that it may continue. 

Great business and commercial enterprises are almost impos- 
sible of achievement by an association of individuals unless 
the corporate form is assumed. They require vast sums of 
money and long periods of years in order to accomplish the 
results desired, and the corporate form is absolutely essential 
to their success. In some instances the power of the State, as 
in the case of eminent domain, is conferred upon the corpora- 
tion in order to enable it to accomplish the purpose of its 
creation, 

These valuable rights, privileges, and powers, conferred upon 
an association of individuals combined into a corporation, make 
the corporate form a thing of great value, and this is one of the 
reasons for the classification that has been made in this pro- 
posed statute. 

Complaints have been made to the Members of the Congress 
by persons who held stock in corporations that this tax is dis- 
criminatory because of the fact that it is levied upon them 
and not upon those who are engaged in identically the same 
business as persons or partnerships. Not long ago I received 
a letter from a constituent of mine, who complained that he 
was the principal owner of the stock of a corporation engaged 
in the grocery business; that right across the street was his 
principal competitor, who, in his individual capacity, conducted 
his business, and would escape all the burdens of this tax. 
Doubtless every Member of Congress has received letters of this 
character. My constituent can find a ready way to avoid this 
tax. There is no power that compels him and his associates 
te continue as a corporation. They may surrender their charter 
and wind up their affairs in a very short time and make a 
partnership agreement to go on with the business. The prob- 
abilities are that they will not do so because of the advantages 
which they realize come to them as a result of the corporate 
form. There can be no discrimination as between these per- 
sons, some of whom employ the corporate form and obtain a 
great advantage therefrom and others who do not, where the 
tax falls upon those associated in the corporation. They are 
but making some return for powers, privileges, and facilities 
granted them by the sovereignty that are more valuable to 
them than the amount of the tax that they will be called upon 
to pay. 

The burdens of this tax will be widely diffused among all 
classes of people. It will not be confined to the rich, but they 
will have to pay their just proportion in the first instance at 
least, for it is within the common knowledge of all that the 
stock of the great industrial and transportation corporations of 
the country is owned and held to a large degree by the men 
of wealth. The greatest corporation of all, the Standard Oil 
Company, is owned to a very great extent by the men of wealth, 
and its dividends will be diminished by the amount of the tax. 
The same applies to the United States Steel Corporation, that 
is second only to the Standard Oil Company in importance. 
The stock of the great railroad companies of the country is 
owned to a very great extent by men of wealth. While their 
stocks are distributed among many people, yet a great pro- 
portion of them are owned by men of large means. Twenty- 
five million dollars of the common stock of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway is owned by the members of the Gould family. BE. H. 
Harriman ownes $10,000,000 of the stock of the Union Pacific. 
The Vanderbilts own at least fifteen million of the stock of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. The largest 
stockholder of the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railway is 
a corporation domiciled in Holland. Among the largest stock- 
holders of the Northern Pacific Railway are John 8. Kennedy, 
James J. Hill, Lord Strathcona, and EB. H. Harriman, while 
Mr. Harriman and a corporation of Amsterdam, Holland, are 
the largest individual stockholders of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. 
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So that it is apparent at a glance that the tax in the first 
instance will fall upon and be paid largely by. those who are 
best able to pay it. That it can be shifted to some extent by 
some corporations upon the public can not be denied. It is 
easy to say “Oh, well; the corporations will not pay.” It 
will be shifted to the shoulders of the people. The corporations 
understand that it is easier to say this thar to do the shifting. 
They are objecting to the tax because they understand that 
many forces will operate to prevent it being shifted, and that 
to a great extent it can not be done. in the case of railroad 
corporations, under the system of laws in this country at the 
present time, the charges made for service may be to a large 
degree controlled by the Government octing through the agen- 
cies provided by law, and an attempt to reise rates on account 
of this tax might not be successful, notwithstanding the fact 
that in determining what is a reasonable rate, taxes are first 
deducted from earnings, for the attempt would open the 
whole subject of rates, and it is not difficult to see that it 
might be held that present rates are high enough to carry this 
tax, and whether or not a tax of this kind may be shifted 
upon the shoulders of the public by the railroads may form 
an interesting question for future discussion. While in the 
case of railroads government regulation will tend to prevent 
shifting, in others competition will have that effect, and in still 
others the selling price of the commodity produced will not 
stand further advance from already high rates, and labor, in 
its highly organized state, will protest against recoupment by 
reducing wages. 

There are very few small corporations that will pay this tax. 
And those that do will pay little after the first $5,000 of net 
profits have been deducted. The amount of the balance that 
will be taxable will be so small as to be inconsequential. The 
amount that will be paid by the moderate-sized corporations 
will also be very small, and when diffused among the several! 
stockholders will be hardly felt by anyone. 

The method of paying the tax is of such a character that it 
will be easily paid. There may be other taxes that would be 
felt less in the payment, but they are very few. It is paid out 
of the treasury of the company after the amount of the net 
income has been determined and the stockholder receives his 
dividends, diminished by the amount of the tax. The tax that 
is felt most in the payment ‘~ ‘4e direct tax that falls imme- 
diately upon the person wl sompelled to pay it, the man 
who is called upon some d go down into his own pocket 
for the whole amount of it. 

My judgment is, that because of this feature, when once it 
is enacted into law, it will become a popular tax and that it 
will always be employed as a means to make up the difference 
between the other internal-revenue taxes and duties on im- 
ports and the amount required by the Government for its main- 
tenance. There are some reasons why it may be supplanted 
in time by an income tax. 

To my mind there are features of the income tax that make 
it preferable to the corporation tax, but it may be doubted that 
when this tax is once placed in operation that it will ever be 
repealed, and it can be asserted with confidence that it will not 
be displaced by any other, except possibly the income tax. 

Everyone is aware of the great combinations of business in- 
terests. Their growth has kept pace with the growth of the 
facilities for communication and transportation between the dif- 
ferent parts of this country and of the world. This is the day 
of big business, of great industrial combinations. It is doubtful 
if the old forces of competition can ever again be brought into 
play as in the past, and no one can foresee to what extent this 
Government may have to go in the control and regulation of 
great corporations and combinations in the interest of the 
masses. 


In this connection, the publicity feature of this tax is a very 
valuable one. The information that will be obtained from year 
to year will form a history of each corporation that will be of 
great value to the Government in the steps it takes along the 
line of governmental regulation and control. Statements can 
not be made by corperations for the purpose of taxation that 
can be denied or disregarded when the information is sought to 
be used for other purposes. The President has announced in 
frequent public utterances his desire to clinch and make fast 
the so-called “ Roosevelt policies” and to extend these policies 
and obtain further advantages from them for the people, and 
the student of economics ought te be able to see that this tax 
is but the beginning of the programme that he hopes will form 
the distinctive policies of his administration, and that wil! 
cause it to live in the history of the country. I regard this tax 
with its publicity features as a step, and a very far-reaching 
one, along the lines of corporate regulation, which it is evident 
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this country must adopt because of the presence of those great 
combinations that already tend to monopoly, and which, unre- 
strained, will visit its evils in ever-increasing ratio upon the 
weople. 

: The time has come in the history of our Government when we 
can no longer obtain sufficient revenue from the usual forms of 
internal-revenue taxation and duties upon imports levied for 
the purpose of protection. The population and the wealth of 
the country have increased by leaps and bounds, and with the 
increase of population and wealth the revenues of the Govern- 
ment must increase, because the task and expense of government 
increase with the increase in population and wealth of the 
country and the added importance of the Nation among the 
nations of the world. A glance over the last ten years discloses 
many hew governmental projects that can never be abandoned, 
but which will grow with the passage of time. New problems 
will constantly arise to be met and solyed by the statesmen of 
the future, and all of them will be added burdens upon the 
National Treasury. 

The American, people will never abandon the principle of 
protection to American industries and labor. There is no gov- 
ernmental policy to which they are more thoroughly wedded. 
Its benefits have given them the proud position that they oc- 
cupy commercially to-day among the nations of the world. But 
few countries of importance but what have adopted and are 
equally attached to the principle of protection, and it is, in fact, 
a world policy. Our people are not used to the levying of a 
tax for the purposes of revenue upon articles of necessity that 
can not be produced here. When the proposition was made 
to levy taxes upon coffee and tea a storm of indignation swept 
over the land. While they are attached to the principle of 
protection, they are becoming aroused to the fact that the rates 
that have been levied have been higher than those needed for 
protective purposes, and they are insisting as they never in- 
sisted before that the duties levied for the purpose of protec- 
tion shall represent only the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

The founders of the system of protection in this country 
dreamed of the time when there would be in America a great 
industrial system that would render the country independent 
of all other nations in the matter of food, clothing, and the 
machinery and implements of industry. That dream has been 
realized, and to-day America stands in the forefront of the 
nations of the world in a commercial sense. She could build a 
tariff wall so high that not one single foreign product could get 
over it, and yet the people would not be deprived of any neces- 
sity and but few of the luxuries. 

The people realize that this is true, but they feel, as was 
recently expressed by President Taft, that they have not always 
enjoyed, and are at this time being deprived of, the benefits of 
that competition which they have been taught would occur under 
the system of protection that would result in the reduction of 
the cost of commodities used by them. They are alive to the 
situation and are demanding that the duties levied shall not 
be higher than the protective point; that the system shall not 
be employed for the purpose of giving to others undue profits 
and gains. There will be a necessity in the future, on account 
of those demands by the people and on account of the necessary 
increase in the demand for revenue, for a tax of the character 
of the corporation tax. It will not be used, and should not be, 
for the purpose of the destruction of the protective system, but 
it can be used as a medium to assist in the bringing about of 
the demands of the people for the scaling down of rates to a 
point that will be protective only and the abandonment of others 
not meant for protection, and I regard with pleasure the en- 
actment of this statute because of the part that it is bound to 
play in the bringing about of the realization of this desire upon 
the part of the people. 

In a country with a system of government like ours it is 
inevitable that economic questions will, to a large extent, enter 
into the arena of politics; but so far as is consistent with the 
proper protection of the interests of the people the business of 
the country should be divorced from politics. We can fight out 
in our campaigns the question of whether or not the principle of 
protection or free trade or tariff for revenue only shall obtain, 
but in the practical application of the tariff the business ques- 
tion should be placed as far as possible out of the domain of 
politics, There is included in the tariff bill, which is being pre- 
sented to us for enactment, a step toward the consummation of 
a thing devoutly to be wished—the establishment of a tariff 
commission, 

It will not do to stop with the provisions of this bill, for it 
can not be said that the step that is being taken is one very 
much in advance. The Congress can not, under the Constitu- 
tion, surrender its right to levy taxes; but it can and has, 
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and should in the future to a larger degree than ever before 
depend upon the assistance of expert men for information to 
assist it to arrive at correct conclusions with regard to the 
amount of duty required in a given case; and one of the live 
questions of the future, and one that will not down until it is 
settled in accordance with the almost universal demand through- 
out the country, is the establishment of a tariff commission that 
will be continuous and that will investigate the questions arising 
out of the levying of duties for the purpose of protection and 
report its findings from time to time to the Congress. When 
such a commission becomes permanent, we will not have the 
periodic disturbances of the entire business of the country that 
we have always had heretofore, but the question of rates will 
be always present, and needed changes will be made from time 
to time and with a real regard for the difference in the cost 
of foreign and domestic production, for the Congress will have 
the information as to what that difference is. 

I am confident that, as a result of the discussion that has 
taken place during the present session of Congress, the people of 
this country have become convinced that the President is right 
in the stand he has taken that it is not, under all the circum- 
stances extant, preferable at this time to enact an income tax. 
That the Congress should have the power to levy an income tax 
there can be no question. There may come a time in the history 
of this Government, as it has in the past, when every dollar may 
be needed to preserve the Nation’s life, and there is reason in 
the very character of an income tax why the power to levy it 
should always exist, besides the necessity for levying it in times 
of great national stress and danger. It reaches invested wealth 
in a more certain way than any tax that can be devised and 
has the effect of placing the burden of taxation upon the shoul- 
ders of those who are best able to bear it, but at the present 
time an income tax that is not levied according to the rule of 
apportionment is under the ban of the law. Under our sys- 
tem of government, we have conferrred upon the Supreme Court 
the power to declare the law in the final analysis. When once 
it has spoken, the pronouncement becomes the law of the land 
and is respected and obeyed by every law-abiding citizen. For 
years a discussion raged as to whether or not that court had 
the power to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional, but 
Chief Justice Marshall, in one of his great decisions, that of 
Marbury v. Madison, settled the question forever in favor of 
the right of the court to declare that a given law was in con- 
travention of the Constitution. The Supreme Court must al- 
ways be the guide that determines the constitutionality of the 
laws of Congress. 

Every person who has the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the present President of the United States can understand why, 
when brought face to face with the question as to whether or 
not an income tax should be reenacted by the Congress and re- 
ceive his sanction, he shrank from recommending its reenact- 
ment and from attaching his signature to a law of that char- 
acter. Engrafted in him is respect for the great court that has 
guarded the liberties and property rights of the people, some- 
times even against their own passionate demands, for a century 
and a third. It is not difficult to conceive that even the two 
great judges who still sit upon that court, and who rendered 
such forceful dissenting opinions, would not desire the reenact- 
ment of a law which had been held by a majority of the court 
to be unconstitutional. In decisions rendered since the adjudi- 
cation of the Pollock case these judges have written opinions in 
which they have commented upon and adhered to the rule laid 
down in that case, and have accepted it as a fixed rule of con- 
duct. Their respect for the great court which they adorn would 
instinctively cause them to resent an attempt upon the part of 
the legislative branch of the Government to compel the reversal 
of a decision deliberately declared, after great investigation, by 
the majority of the court. The doctrine which they commented 
upon most as a reason for a different conclusion than that ar- 
rived at by a majority of the court was that of stare decisis, 
and if an attempt was made by the Congress to compel the 
reversal of the court’s former decision, it can be easily under- 
stood why they would feel that in the interest of a proper pro- 
tection of the judicial branch it would be wise to adhere to the 
former decision of the court. As so aptly stated by Senator 
Root, the Government would not be in the capacity of a suitor 
that goes before the court and demands a reversal of a former 
opinion in the light of reasons which seem to overcome those 
given for the prior trial, but instead it would be in the attitude 
of one branch of the Government endeavoring to force a coordi- 
nate branch to yield and to recede from a position conscien- 
tiously taken. 

The course marked out by the President is the better one. The 
action taken by the Congress in submitting the income tax con- 
stitutional amendment was wise. While no one can foresee 
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with certainty the reception that it will obtain at the hands of 
the legislatures, it is better that this course should be pursued 

‘in the first instance, and particularly in view of the fact 
that there is no present necessity for resorting to that form of 
taxation. 

Not the least of the reasons why it is best to enact the pro- 
posed corporation tax instead of an income tax is the trouble, 
expense, and confusion that would inevitably occur as the result 
of the enactment of the latter tax. All persons called upon to 
pay a considerable sum would pay it under protest and then sue 
for its recovery. They would have to pay in the first instance 
because the remedy of injunction is denied by statute to those 
who seek to avoid the payment of a tax levied by Congress. 
There would be no question about the revenues being enlarged 
at once by the tax, but the Treasury would suffer greatly and 
serious consequences might ensue if the court adhered to its de- 
cision in the Pollock case and ordered a refund. Those who 
were liable only for small sums would pay the tax without pro- 
test rather than go to the expense of protest and suit, and their 
payments could not be returned without the authority of Congress. 
That every Member would be importuned by many to present 
claims to Congress for the repayment of those sums no one will 
doubt, and ultimately they would perhaps be paid. If they were 
not, then many would be mulcted for the payment of a tax which 
others upon whom it was also levied escaped. 

Upon the Republican party has been thrown the responsibility 
of devising means to raise additional revenues for the mainte- 
nance of the Government. The history of that party*has been 
one filled with achievement. It has up to this time met the 
great questions that have arisen within the last half century of 
the Nation's history, and it has generally settled them and set- 
tled them right, and for the best interests of the American 
people. 

The corporation tax will in the future not be counted as a 
failure. There are some features of it that ought to be changed 
and no doubt will be, if, as I predict, it remains upon the statute 
books for some time. Holding companies, whose chief business 
it is to hold the stock of other corporations ought not to escape 
the payment of the tax, although to tax them may be double 
taxation. While the better way to deal with the evils of such 
holding companies may be through some other means than taxa- 
tion, yet they are certainly not entitled to any tender solicitude 
from the Congress. In the main the provision for this tax is a 
good one, and I confidently predict that the history of the future 
will disclose that in its enactment, the President and his party 
met the exigency of the hour, and placed upon the statute books 
a wise and beneficial law. 
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J. WARREN KEIFER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 

a ide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 

nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KEIFER said: 

Mr. Speaker: It is my purpose to give very briefly some of 
my reasons for not supporting the conference report on the tariff 
bill, H. R. 1488. There has been no time to carefully scruti- 
nize the 847 Senate amendments or to consider them separately. 
Some of them have never before been in this House for consid- 
eration. As there is nothing in the bill to warrant the claim 
that there has been any revision downward which will tend to 
reduce the cost of living, and as it is only a protective bill in 
spots, and as it contains provisions for taxing prosperity, in- 
dustry, and thrift, not wealth, I can not give it my approval. 

It is said by my party friends that not to vote for the report 
would indicate that the Republican party could not frame a 
just tariff-revision bill. Its adoption will be a demonstration 
of that very thing. 

INEQUITABLE PROVISIONS, ETC. 


The title of the bill states its purpose is to “ equalize duties 
and encourage industries.” It should have read: “To destroy 
the equalization of duties and to encourage certain industries 
at the expense of others.” 


HON. 
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Certain items were made the crucial tests in framing the re- 
port. They were wood pulp and print paper, oil, iron ore, 
scrap iron, lumber, coal, ladies’ gloves and stockings, and cattle 
and cattle hides, to -which leather and its products were added 
later. 

I have no special interest in a duty being put on any one of 
them. I do not recall that I own an animal of any kind, and 
my constituents are interested in cheap paper, free lumber, iron 
ore, and coal, cheaper ladies’ gloves and hosiery, leather and the 
manufactures thereof, and they have only the same interest in 
beef cattle and their hides for leather that all consumers of beef 
and cattle-hide leather have. 

The bill as now reported nominally reduces the duty on wood 
pulp and print paper, but actually, as is contended by those who 
have studied the question, increases the duty on both. Oil re- 
mains on the free list. Iron ore, scrap iron, and coal each have 
a small duty, not deemed adequate for protection by those par- 
ticularly interested, and yet not likely to reduce the price of 
anything to the consumer. 

The inequity of putting $2.50 per ton duty on pig iron and $1 
only on scrap iron may prove very disastrous to the iron business 
in many parts of the United States, and will not be in the inter- 
est of consumers. 

Gloves and hosiery stand as in the Dingley law._ Hides of 
cattle go on the free list, and to compensate for this blow at the 
cattle, beef, and hide producing industry, the loss of revenue to 
the Government, and, in effect, remitting it to the shoe and 
leather trusts, it was proposed to take off some not needed duty on 
certain shoes and leather. The result was to materially increase 
the dutiable leather list and to provide increased duties on most 
leather and leather goods. First, in endeavoring to appear to do 
this, some important changes in description or classification of 
leather, skins, and boots and shoes were made in paragraph 451 
of the bill, differing from the corresponding paragraph 488 of the 
present law. Some of these changes indicate a reduction of 
duties, one or two keep the rate up to the present law, and four 
new descriptions of leather are made dutiable for the first time, 
and the proviso at the end of paragraph 451 requires an addi- 
tional 10 per cent ad valorem duty, not provided for in the pres- 
ent law, on all “ leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms, suitable for conversion into manufactured articles.” 

Leather thus cut will be subject to a duty im no case less 
than 43 per cent, and some of it as high as 55 per cent ad 
valorem, although the Dingley Act (pars. 438 and 450) fixes the 
duty on leather thus cut at 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 451 reduces the duty on all band or belting leather 
and sole leather from 20 per cent to 5 per cent ad valorem; 
on dressed upper and all other leather, calfskins dressed and 
tanned, and all other skins dressed and finished, not specifically 
provided for in the section, from 20 per cent to 15 per cent ad 
valorem; chamois skins, no reduction; skins for morocco, 
tanned but unfinished, from 10 per cent to 5 per cent ad valo- 
rem—5 per cent reduction. Patent, japanned, varnished, or 
enameled leather of the lightest weight is reduced 3 cents per 
pound and 5 per cent ad valorem; of the next higher weight, 3 
cents per pound and 2 per cent ad valorem, and of the highest 
weight, per dozen, the bulk, and most important of all, no re- 
duction at all from present rates. Pianoforte leather and 
pianoforte-action leather is reduced from 35 per cent to 20 per 
cent ad valorem; leather shoe laces, no reduction per gross 
pairs, but a reduction from 20 per cent to 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem; and on boots and shoes a reduction from 25 per cent to 
15 per cent ad valorem; and in this supposed revision downward 
there was included in paragraph 451 bend leather and rough 
leather, each with a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem, and glove 
leather with a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem; also gauffre 
leather (see proviso of par. 451) with a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem, all not dutiable by the present law; all subject to an 
addition of 10 per cent ad valorem required by the proviso which, 
when applicable, would in most cases result in an increase of 
the minimum duties over the Dingley Act. 

But this is not all. On and after March 31, 1910, an addi- 
tional rate of 25 per cent ad valorem must be added to the rate 
provided by the dutiable list in the paragraphs of the bill. 
This will increase band, and so forth, leather to 10 per cent ad 
valorem above existing law; dressed upper and all other leather, 
and so forth, 20 per cent ad valorem, just double the present law ; 
chamois skins, now 20 per cent, to 45 per cent ad valorem; skins 
for morocco, and so forth, now 10 per cent, to 30 per cent ad 
valorem; patent, and so forth, leather of the first weight to 
double the present ad valorem duty; of the second weight, 35 
per cent ad valorem, and the increased duty on the heaviest 
weight will be from 10 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem, above 
three times in each case the present rate; pianoforte leather, and 
so forth, from 35 per cent to 45 per cent ad valorem; shoe laces, 









and so forth, from 20 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem duty; 
boots and shoes made of leather, from 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
ad valorem—in all cases a very substantial increase over exist- 
ing law, to which must be added the new and substantial duties 
on the four kinds of leather already mentioned as not before 
dutiable. All the additions te the dutiable list and the increased 
duties pointed out will result in substantial increases on leather 
and the products of leather, regardless of the maximum rates. 

Under section 18 of the bill there is required to be further 
added “a discriminating duty of 10 per cent ad valorem in addi- 
tion to all other duties if the goods are not imported in United 
States ships;” but this is the same as provided in the Dingley 
Act. It, however, applies, as does the increased duties on manu- 
factures of leather and the wholly new duties on leather, here- 
tofore mentioned, not hitherto dutiable, to make it certain that 
the leather and shoe schedule is not only protective, but highly 
protective. There are, therefore, no concessions or reductions in 
the interest of the consumer. 

It may be said that the maximum rates may not apply per- 
manently. There is only a remote possibility that they may 
not. Their suspension depends on the actions of and conditions 
in foreign countries. The President can not take off by procla- 
mation this 25 per cent ad valorem duty save only as provided 
in section 2 of the bill, and, under it, his action must depend 
on almost impossible conditions obtaining in foreign countries, 
certainly not at all probable to be found in countries which 
would or could export leather, shoes, and so forth, to the United 
States. The laws, established customs, and regulations of such 
countries would largely have to be altered. 

The right to suspend or abrogate the operation of a law of 
Congress by presidential proclamation may be questionable 
should all foreign conditions permit. The maximum rates go 
into operation automatically without presidential or other ac- 
tion. Already appropriations are proposed giving $100,000 to 
the President and another $100,000 to the Secretary of State to 
be used in investigating foreign trade and to assist the Govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws. And a wholly 
new customs court consisting of five judges at $10,000 each per 
annum is to be created by the bill. 

These are not all the duties put on cattle-hide leather, shoes, 
harness, and so forth, wholly or chiefly made therefrom. The 
hide paragraph (No. 450) of the bill puts cattle hides on the free 
list, and on and after October 1, 1909 (how kind to postpone the 
supposed compensating duty and not the time of putting such 
hides on the free list), cattle-hide sole leather shall pay a 5 per 
cent ad valorem duty; grain, buff, and split leather made from 
such hides, 74 per cent ad valorem; boots and shoes the upper 
leather of which is wholly or in chief value from such hides, 10 
per cent ad valorem ; and harness, saddles, and so forth, composed 
wholly or in chief value of such hide leather, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. These duties are wholly new and in lieu of no other 
duty, and are wholly confined to cattle-hide leather and certain 
of its products. 

They are also subject to have added to them the maximum 
25 per cent ad valorem duty, which alone would increase the 
rates much above the present law. They correspond with no 
existing law. Are they in addition to the duties just given im- 
posed by paragraph 451, which, in general, correspond to para- 
graph 438 of the Dingley Act? 

Paragraphs 450 and 451 are in juxtaposition, and if the bill 
becomes a law both, if possible, must be enforced, the effect of 
which may be to add as new the duties fixed in paragraph 450 
on certain leather, boots and shoes, harness, saddles and sad- 
diery not hitherto imposed, and not to take the place of other 
duties provided for. This result may not have been intended 
by the conferees. And if leather other than cattle-hide leather 
and the products thereof are included in the duties on sole 
leather, grain, buff, and split leather, boots and shoes, and 
harness, saddles and saddlery, it will still leave the duty, maxi- 
mum rates excluded, on leather and the manufactures of leather 
increased. A great mistake may have been wnintentionally 
made. 

Paragraph 461 of the bill also provides a general duty on all 
“harness, saddles and saddlery, in sets or in parts, finished or 
unfinished,” of 35 per cent ad valorem, an increase of 15 per 
ry ever the duty on the same articles mentioned in paragraph 

But I will not further anticipate, save to repeat here that as 
a protectionist I favor an equalized duty on all American in- 
dustries which will enable them to prosper and thus to increase 
and cheapen their products in this country by the use of Amer- 
ican material, the employment of American labor at good wages, 
and the investment of American capital. . 

Protection of one industry at the sacrifice of another or others 
is a suicidal policy. Revision downward that does not increase 
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the revenue of the Government or reduce prices to the con- 
sumers, or both, is demagogical deception. Protection by levy- 
ing import duties has no justification unless in the end it se- 
cures increased and cheapened products. If protection depends 
on one industry, through protection, destroying the prosperity 
of another or others, then we should welcome free trade, bad 
as it would prove to be. 
CORPORATION TAX. 


Prominent among the amendments to the bill is the corfora- 
tion-tax provision. It does not belong to a tariff revenue bill 
It is wholly new and should have separate consideration as to 
its constitutionality and terms. The American protective policy 
is threatened by it. 

This amendment has, with no general opportunity for exam- 
ination and criticism, undergone changes since it passed the 
Senate, and it is still defective. In its original inception it was 
an impossibility. Time and care might further improve it. It 
is denominated an “excise tax.” There is enough serious doubt 
about its constitutionality to require study. Is it not a direct 
tax, whatever other name may be given it, and prohibited because 
not laid “in proportion to the census enumeration,” or because 
it is a direct tax not “apportioned among the several States 
* * * according to their respective numbers?” If subject 
to any of these objections, it is invalid. (See par. 3, sec. 2; 
par. 1, sec. 8; and par. 5, sec. 9, Art. I, Constitution of U. 8.) 

It proposes to tax corporate earnings whether from real 
estate, interest on bonds of all classes, and so forth. I read 
three propositions from the syllabi of a case in our Supreme 
Court: 

A tax on the rents or income of real estate is a direct tax within the 
meaning of that term as used in the Constitution of the United States. 

A tax upon income derived from the interest of bonds issued by a 
municipal corporation is a tax upon the power of the State and its in- 
strumentalities to borrow money, and is consequently repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“So much of the act ‘to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes’ (28 Stat., 509, chap. 349), as pre- 
vides for levying taxes upon rents or income derived from real estate. or 


from the interest on municipal bonds, is oe ge to the Constitution 
too)” United States and is invalid.” (Pollock v. Trust Co., 157 U. 8., 


I give these only to show there is a constitutional question 
involved. 

I do not believe this tax provision will, if found practicable, 
be equitable or operate justly. It will not tax the wealthy so 
much as those in moderate circumstances. It is only a tax on 
prosperity. The wealthy can and will do business singly or in 
partnerships; others may have to combine their capital in 
corporations. It will be a serious attack on general business, 
and will increase rents and rates of interest and reduce wages. 
It purports to be a tax on thrift, but even in that it fails. A 
prosperous firm will pay no part of the tax, while a corpora- 
tion doing the same or like and even less business and hay- 
ing many comparatively poor stockholders will pay the tax 
and from earnings that should go to dividends. Corporations, 
even, will not pay the tax equitably. Obligations of a year’s 
business not paid, whether payable or not within the tax year 
and out of the year’s business, can not be deducted from “the 
entire net income * * * received by the corporation” dvx- 
ing the tax year, even though if paid it would wipe out all its 
net income for the year. Litigation, necessary credit for wa- 
terial, and various other causes will necessarily lead to this 
condition. 

The least able and even insolvent corporations will often be 
required to pay the tax while the solvent ones will not pay at 
all, as receipts and disbursements within the year are alone to 
be taken into account; and if the receipts are found not to be 
$5,000 more than the disbursements, the corporation will be 
exempt. What is to prevent a corporation disbursing enough 
to produce this result? 

Corporations in many cases will dissolve and those interested 
do business as a firm, and thus be exempt from the tax. 

To enable corporations to pay the tax, wages of employees 
will be reduced, or the goods of the corporations will be sold 
higher, or both. This they will do, or they may quit business. 

Corporations and associations now taxed the heaviest by 
national and state authority are to suffer by the new tax the 
most. National and state banks are now taxed to the limit 
for their charters, on circulation, deposits, and otherwise. The 
borrowers will have to pay these taxes by paying higher in- 
terest. 

Insurance companies, already assessed on charter, on capital 
stock, and on annual earnings, fees, and taxes more than any 
other class of companies, will have to pay taxes on their net 
income, other taxes not always being deducted. A life insurance 
company in my State writes me that it paid last year $966,- 
537.26 in state and local taxes. The insured, most of them in 
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moderate and often in straitened circumstances, and their 


beneficiaries will bear this unjust and unequal tax. 


It is not entirely clear that all this tax is to be deducted from 
receipts during the year for the purpose of estimating the nét 
income for taxation to be paid by a domestic insurance company ; 
nor are such companies allowed for that purpose to deduct divi- 
dends to their policy holders required by the terms of insurance 
to be paid them. Such dividends are as much and as sacred a 
liability as any other. Taxes, a lien, but not paid during the 
year, cap not be deducted from the year’s receipts. 

All insurance companies of the mutual benefit character will 
be required to pay the tax. This will include the 50 or more 
companies organized in the National Fraternal Press Associa- 
tion, which represents 4,500,000 Americans, as its secretary and 
treasurer informs me, and other companies of like character, 
organized “for the purpose of furnishing life, health, and acci- 
dent insurance at cost on the cooperative plan.” 

This is only an example of many other such insurance com- 
panies which will be subject to the tax. Their dues and assess- 
ments to maintain insurance at cost will have to be increased 
enough to pay this tax. 

Insurance companies, unlike other corporations and associa- 
tions subject to the tax, are not required to be organized for 
profit. While an attempt is made to exempt from the tax “ fra- 
ternal beneficial societies, orders, and associations operating 
under the lodge system and providing for the payment of life, 
sick, accident, and other benefits,’ no exemption is made for 
insurance companies of such societies, orders, and associations. 

A domestic corporation may deduct, in ascertaining their net 
income, “interest actually paid within the year on its bonds 
or other indebtedness to the amount of such bonded or other 
indebtedness not exceeding the paid-up capital stock of such 
corporations.” It seems a more favorable rule applies to a 
foreign corporation, to which is extended the right to deduct 
interest paid on bonds and indebtedness exceeding its paid-up 
capital stock. Why discriminate in favor of foreign corpora- 
tions, especially foreign insurance companies? 

Foreign insurance companies will be permitted to deduct all 
disbursements within the year “on policy and annuity contracts 
and the net additions, if any, required by law to be made within 
the year-to reserve funds,” even though disbursed on account 
of business done outside of the United States. It will thus be 
easy for such companies to make enough such disbursements on 
account of foreign transactions and business to reduce their 
net income on account of United States business sufficient to 
avoid paying any tax. There seems to be other exemptions in 
favor of foreign insurance companies. 

The proposed law will prevent a corporation with a paid-up 
capital stock less than its indebtedness from deducting the in- 
terest paid on the excess of the latter over the former, while 
a corporation with a larger paid-up capital stock and an in- 
debtedness much larger than the other company and yet less 
than its own paid-up capital stock could make the deduction. 
This is to be a penalty for financial weakness. 

If the tax is a punishment for being a corporation, why ex- 
empt corporations from the tax which are organized solely to 
own, hold, and deal in the stock of other corporations? I 
know of many such corporations organized under state law. 
Why should not net earnings of such corporate business pay a 
corporation tax? 

The provision allowing deduction of dividends received on 
stocks by any other class of corporations, banking associations, 
and so forth, will be of no value, as all corporations, associa- 
tions, and so forth, not specifically authorized by charter, are 
not allowed to own the stock of other corporations. Banks, 
insurance companies, and so forth, can not own corporate stock. 
Banks doing a large business in paying interest on deposits, 
though they may charge a higher rate of interest on loans on 
account of the tax, will not pay any corporation tax. Experi- 
enced accountants in New York City go far toward demonstrat- 
ing that the provision for accounting is impracticable, if not 
impossible. 

The tax will inaugurate a system of espionage through an 
army of spies on corporate and other business already great 
and highly odious and at vast expense. Because the business 
done is corporate will not sanctify or popularize this invasion 
of business privacy. If the United States has the constitutional 
right to examine corporations to regulate them, let that right be 
exercised directly and not through an unequal tax system. 

Corporations are generally chartered by States, and their 
intrastate business can be sufficiently regulated by them. There 
is plenty of federal power which can be legitimately exercised 
without invading that which is exclusively within the constitu- 
tional power of the State. And it is doubtful whether the Fed- 


eral Government has the right to tax a state corporation out of 
existence. : 

If sufficient revenues are raised under the tariff act, this tax 
will not be needed. 

If we are to have an income law, as the constitutional amend- 
ment just submitted to the States indicates, a corporation 
tax will be unnecessary. 

But enough as to the corporation tax. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TILE BILL. 


I would like to support the conference report. How can I 
do so when it has in it so many crude and dangerous provi- 
sions, some of them threatening the overthrow of our American 
protective policy? 

My principal objection to the bill is its want of uniformity 
and its inequitable and sectional character. 

I welcome reductions where they will tend to reduce the cost 


| of living. I know of none of that kind now in the bill. Revi- 


sion downward generally means nothing, and it has been made 
in the bill in no important instance where the cost of living 
will be reduced. Where important things have gone on the 
free list, or the duty on them has been materially reduced, it 
has generally been in the interest of a protected industry, not 
of the ultimate consumer. We are not to have free lumber 
nor free coal; only free hides and increased duties, as-we have 
seen, on leather, on shoes, and on other of its products. 

Many things, such as lemons, pineapples, hops, figs, and so 
forth, have had the duty increased thereon. Yet apatite is on 
the free list. The reductions, real or apparent, on coal, iron 
ore, steel rails, iron and steel will not cheapen any of them. 
Fabricated structural steel is to have an increased duty. The 
duty on rough, planed, dressed, or finished or partly finished 
lumber seems, with the maximum rates, to be increased mate- 
rially over present rates, instead of reduced, and it will not, 
in any event, reduce the price of lumber to the consumer or 
builder. 

Duties are increased on the cotton schedule. The duty on 
shingles is materially increased, and clapboards are only a 
shade decreased, saying nothing of maximum rates. Kindling 
wood does go on the free list. Broom corn was taken from the 
free list and made dutiable at $3 per ton. Hemp, raw or 
hackled, has an added duty. Brier wood and laurel wood are 
taken from the free list and made dutiable at 15 per cent ad 
valorem; also thorium, used extensively in making mantles for 
lighting purposes, oxide and salts of thorium and gas mantles 
and gas mantle scrap not now on the dutiable list each with a 
40 per cent ad valorem duty. It is represented by the Columbus 
Incandescent Mantle Company that thorium, its chief raw ma- 
terial for making mantles, was made dutiable at 40 per cent ad 
valorem at the instance of the Welsbach mantle people, their 
chief competitors, this to put the Columbus company out of 
business. This is a sample of other like things. 

Surface-coated papers, lithographic prints, including postal 
ecards and the like, have new or increased duties; also lead 
pencils. The reductions on wood pulp, print paper, and paper 
envelopes, if any, are too small to be material. Mr. MANN, of 
Illinois, seems to demonstrate that the duty was increased on 
these things over existing law. 

, The proposed reductions on band and sole leather, dressed 
leather made from hides of cattle, calfskins, goatskins, patent 
leather, on boots and shoes made from hides of cattle wholly 
or partly and from other leather, turn out to be increases, as I 
have just pointed out, instead of reductions. 

Granite of New England—raw material anywhere else—and 
freestone, not dressed or polished, still bear a duty of 10 cents 
per cubic foot to prevent competition in tombstones and build- 
ing material. 

Downward revision should be of such character as to reduce 
prices. 

The estimated reductions are based on the minimum rates 
provided for in the bill. They should be based on the maxi- 
mum rates, as, in most cases, they are likely to be continuously 
operative, as we have seen. 

In my opinion, after giving much attention to the subject, 
the whole policy of protection to American industries and con- 
sequently to all classes of laborers is in great danger of ulti- 
mate overthrow, if the policy is to obtain of putting on the 
free list material, improperly called “raw material,” used 
in manufacturing finished products. 

When lands in this country were cheap and largely unoccu- 
pied, and before (1862) homesteads were granted by law to 
actual settlers, when above 85 per cent of our population was 
interested in agriculture; when there was little or no labor 
save on farms, raising crops and in clearing and preparing 
land for cultivation; when manufacturing industries on any- 































thing like a large scale were practically unknown, and when 
cities and towns were not large or rapidly growing, the so- 
called “raw material” of the agriculturists was not supposed 
to need protection. 

In those days it was not uncommon for a farmer to have his 
own blacksmith and other shops near his house, where rough 
tools were made and kept in repair; and small wagon, black- 
smith, shoemaker, and carpenter shops, and so forth, were located 
at crossroads and in small villages near each farming community. 
On these communities depended to supply all their building and 
manufacturing wants. And small gristmills were located near 
by to make flour and meal. And in these times the wool was 
sheared from small flocks of sheep, washed, and often carded 
and spun, and goods were woven and the clothing for the family 
was generally made on the farm or by near-by hand weavers. 
So flax was raised, pulled by hand, rotted, broken, scutched, 
hackled, spun, woven into coarse linen, and the goods made into 
wearing apparel on the farm. Young as I am, I have not only 
witnessed but have actively participated in doing some of these 


things. 

Now, all this has changed and passed away and corporate 
aggregations of capital and labor occupy almost every industrial 
field. Of course the small mechanical industries located by and 
largely a part of the farming communities depended for their 
patronage or existence upon their neighbor farmers, and then 
such a thing as protecting by import duties the farmer’s grain, 
meat, hides of cattle, and so forth, was neither needed nor 
thought of. 

Now only about 35 per cent of our people are engaged in 
agriculture, the lands naturally capable of cultivation have been 
occupied and improved and have become valuable, and labor 
upon farms has increased in price somewhat in proportion to 
labor in mechanical and other industrial pursuits. Capital has 
increased and become invested in all sorts of productive indus- 
tries, wherein the masses of our people are employed at high 
wages compared to earlier times, and mining has developed on a 
large scale. Commercial and mercantile life has increased pro- 
portionately, and a disposition has grown up among our people 
to live in cities. These things have caused young men and 
women to desert the farms for what they mistakenly believe to 
be an easier and better life in shop, mine, commerce, merchandis- 
ing, and so forth. These young people at least regard city or 
community life more attractive than farm life; work in factory 
or counting room more agreeable than cultivation of the soil. 

I have been stating existing conditions without criticising the 
action of our people. It is on such conditions we must legislate, 
and not on what conditions should be in our own opinion. 

When first attempts were made to manufacture on a large 
scale, with the aid of protection, the most common and most 
needed articles in use in this country, we signally failed for 
above half a century, because we neglected to provide for and 
protect the requisite material used. Our earliest efforts to manu- 
facture woolens, linens, and so forth, signally failed, because the 
necessary amount of domestic wool, flax, and so forth, was not, 
for want of encouragement by protection through import duties 
and otherwise, obtainable, and foreign wool, flax, and so forth, 
were too high in price, and in times of war not obtainable at all. 
In some industries we failed so largely to protect the prime prod- 
ucts as to practically lose them entirely. Linen is an example of 
this. We have at times failed to protect wool and the woolen 
industry in the United States, and it also then languished. 

It is not my purpose to pursue this line of discussion any 
further now. I have only referred to it to lay the foundation for 
some remarks on the wisdom of a duty on cattle hides, so fre- 
quently improperly classed as “raw material.” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES RAW MATERIAL, 


A word or two as to what constitutes raw material, although 
it does not seem to be necessary to exclude that which is raw 
material from a protective policy if by protection its produc- 
tion in this country in necessary quantities can be secured. 

It may be true that for convenience of separate description 
the phrase “ raw material” was used to describe “ things which 
had not been subjected to any process of manufacture and 
waste products fit only for manufacture.” This description 
never did carry with it the false idea that raw material had 
no value or had not cost anything to produce, not even that it 
may not have cost, as is very often the case, vastly more to 
produce it than it costs to manufacture from it a finished prod- 
uct. Even lead costs more in pig than to manufacture it. 
Aluminum is a raw material within the definition given. It 
is never found in a natural state, in metal form ready for manu- 
facture. It is very expensive to produce in metal form from 
an earth substance, yet it is very cheaply manufactured into 
many articles now in common use when in that form. Radium 
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might be called raw material, yet the cost to produce it is 
fabulous. 

So of an indefinite number of mineral substances and other 
things which come within the definition given of raw material. 

The selfish manufacturer has seized on the phrase “raw ma- 
terial” to describe all materials which enter into his manu- 
factures, however great the cost of its production to the owner. 

Ores of all kinds while untouched in their natural state in 
the earth might be classed as raw material, though even in that 
state it may have cost the owner much extra for the land con- 
taining it and for a means of access to and egress from it. In 
any case, as soon as labor touches it the character of raw ma- 
terial leaves it, and forever. It then becomes in process of 
manufacture, and its value increases in proportion to the cost 
of the labor bestowed upon it. 

There is no such thing as raw material in the hands of its 
producer. It must be regarded as his finished product when 
he sells it. The manufacturer who buys and utilizes it to make 
his finished product is the consumer of it. 

The same principle applies to the raisers and owners of cat- 
tle, sheep, horses, and other domestic animals, and the inei- 
dent products of them. The value of the land on which they 
are bred, raised, or fed, their prime cost, the value of the grass, 
hay, and grain they eat, the value of the skill and labor be- 
stowed in their care, and the cost of transporting and the ex- 
pense in marketing, the risk of loss by disease or accident, and 
still other things enter into their production. They are the 
farmer’s finished product. This being clear, there are still 
those who insist that the hide of an animal, at least, is raw 
material and should not be regarded of any value worth pro- 
tecting when the tanner or the leather merchant or the manu- 
facturer of the products of leather wants it. This view is too 
transparently selfish to have the appearance of honesty. 

Why not call each part of the animal raw material and thus 
reduce the whole animal to a condition where its owner is 
without the pale of protection? The farmer does not sell a 
fat steer for the value of the beef in him, but for all his valu- 
able constituent parts, 

The reasoning to show that there is a raw material not 
worthy of protection is ludicrous and sometimes laughable. The 
milk of the cow or the cream from it is, by the absurd rule, 
classed as raw material when used to make butter or cheese, 
yet it is classed as a finished product when a hungry boy 
drinks it. So meat and the like is raw material when pur- 
chased for use in canning, for making breakfast bacon, and the 
like, yet a finished product if bought for consumption on a 
table, unless its cooking constitutes it a finished manufactured 
product. But whatever you may call the farmer’s beef animal, 
or any part of him, the fact remains that he is, in all his parts, 
the farmer’s finished product. 

Mr. PAYNE, in his recent speech here, says: 

I am not for free raw material. 


He then repeats and reiterates that his rule when applied 
to hides ‘‘ puts them on the free list,” and “ when you apply it to 
iron ore it puts it on the free list.” The logic of this is that he 
is not for free raw material, but he would, in all cases, put it on 
the free list. Others are like him, but reserve the right to put a 
duty on raw material if their constituents own it. Granite in 
New England gets high protection. 


REASONS FOR DUTY ON CATTLE HIDES. 


Coming now to the question of a duty on cattle hides, I beg to 
say that no similar example of alleged unselfish effort, appeal, 
and expenditure of a large sum of money, and so forth, can be 
found in ancient or modern history than has been recently dis- 
played by the Central Leather Company, which now controls two- 
thirds or more of the tanneries of the United States, and its sub- 
sidiary and other companies, called improperly “ independent tan- 
neries,” to prevent a duty on cattle hides in the pretended interest 
of the poor wearers of shoes in the United States, unless it turns 
out that this class of poor are not to suffer on account of a duty on 
cattle hides, but are protected by it, and that the people who 
pretend to be so philanthropic in agreeing to spend, if necessary, 
according to reports, $800,000 to get such hides on the free list, 
are to be annually benefited in the sum of about $2,000,000, the 
sum the Government now annually receives on account of such 
duty. 

The Central Leather Company has called a meeting of its 
stockholders for August 19 to obtain their consent to amend its 
charter to enable it to merge with the United States Leather 
Company. This done, it will, coupled with the United Shoe 
Machine Company, which now controls the shoe-machine patents, 
be the most gigantic and far-reachirg monopoly covering the 

leather, and shoe industries ever dreamed of. The 
Standard Oil Company will be a pigmy compared to it. 
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The enthusiasm of the effort, the sum expended, and the 
‘energy displayed casts suspicion on the purely charity theory; 
but when we look into the methods used, the facts suppressed, 
the misstatements made, either ignorantly or not as we shall 
see, the abuse of individuals favoring a duty and the wild 
threats made that if their own leather goods are not amply 
protected and cattle hides are not put on the free list they will 
forthwith punish the poor shoe wearers, for whom they pro- 
fess to plead and weep, by raising the price of shoes at least 
50 cents per pair, although the cattle-hide duty entering into 
most of them is nothing, into some of them not over 2 cents, 
and into none of them over about 4 cents per pair, we are 
forced to refuse to believe philanthropy had anything to do 
with the effort. 

The reckless statements by circulars, through newspapers, 
and in other ways made to influence public opinion and Con- 
gress make it necessary to state the facts and the law as to 
the duty and proposed duty on hides. 

The present (Dingley) law puts no duty on hides or skins of 
animals generally, as has been universally published by these 
pretended philanthropists. The Senate amendment to the bill 
is in exactly the words of the Dingley Act. It reads thus: 

Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 15 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather exported, made 
from imported hides, there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the 
amount of duty paid on such hides, to be paid under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Only a duty on cattle hides above a certain weight is pro- 
vided for or proposed. Horse hides and the hides and skins of 
asses, calves, goats, sheep, angora, kangaroo, porpoise, and all 
other kinds of animals, also hide cuttings, are on, and to remain 
on, the free list. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, only 
dutiable cattle hides proper of the value here of $11,078,490.14 
were imported, while there were imported free of duty horse 
and ass hides and other hides and cuttings thereof and skins to 
the value of $43,964,978.65. Calfskins were admitted free to 
the value of $12,102,427.29. The duty paid in that year on 


cattle hides was $1,786,654.14, and in the previous year it ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000, 

It is seen that all duty on cattle hides is rebated if the leather 
made therefrom is exported; and all dry cattle hides weighing 
less than 12 pounds; trimmed, wet, and salted hides weighing 


less than 22 pounds; and salted hides weighing less than 25 
pounds are not dutiable. Shoe manufacturing exporters pay 
no duty on cattle-hide leather, hence they are on a par with the 
free-trade world. 

The dutiable imported cattle hides are about one-fifth in 
value of the total of hide and skin imports, and at least four-fifths 
in value or quantity of the hides and skins imported for leather 
come in free. And not over one-tenth of the leather of im- 
ported hides and skins used in this country in making shoes is 
tanned from dutiable cattle hides. The leather tanned from 
imported dutiable cattle hides and like domestic-cattle leather 
is largely used for bands, machine belts, and otherwise than in 
shoes. 

The 15 per cent duty paid on the dutiable cattle hides is on 
the wholesale market valuation at the foreign port of shipment, 
which is very little, compared to the retail value of the same 
class of hides in this country. The price of hides of all kinds 
in free-trade England is greater than in the United States, 
though she has Canada and other of her provinces where cattle 
are numerous to draw from. 

The rule is that the leather made from heavy cattle hides 
which, if foreign, would be dutiable, is the cheapest; also the 
shoes, such as brogans, and so forth, and leather goods made 
therefrom sell for less than those made from nondutiable hides 
and skins. The dutiable and nondutiable hides and skins here 
are often nearly of the same value, those not dutiable being 
usually of higher price. 

The fact is that most of the shoes are made and sold in the 
United States without using any leather, or appreciable amount 
in value, produced from dutiable hides. Some of the large shoe 
manufacturers use no such leather whatever, and other leather 
goods are made, such as belts and the like, wholly out of leather 
made from hides and skins which would not be dutiable if im- 
ported. One lot of samples sent me by a large manufacturer of 
leather goods, all of which he was led to believe had the price 
thereof enhanced by a duty on hides, had no leather at all made 
from dutiable cattle hides, and one or more of the samples was 
not made of the hide or skin of any animal. It is possible split 
leather is sometimes made from cattle-hide leather and used 
and sold as calfskin, kip or vici kid, kangaroo, porpoise shoes, 
belts, and so forth. 

Of the shoes of the heavier variety usually sold to men or 
boys, the average amount of hide duty in a pair would not 
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exceed 2 cents. The heels and some part of the soles of such 
shoes generally only contain cattle-hide leather, if any. The 
coarser and heavier shoes, made of thick and the cheaper 
leather, may possibly contain per pair as much as 4 cents of 
dutiable hide leather, not more. It is a simple proposition to 
prove this statement true. The small amount of cattle-hide 
leather, if any, in the shoes of the finest and better quality of 
shoes worn most generally by men and women and which bring 
the highest retail prices would, if made of imported dutiable 
cattle-hide leather, add to their cost hardly anything appre- 
ciable. If any such leather is used in such shoes it is in the 
soles and heels, where scrap pieces can be used. A pair of 
progans or other heavy shoes, usually sold to farmers, shop 
men, and common laborers from $1.25 to $2 a pair, do not 
average in weight 3 pounds. We may assume they are made 
wholly of cattle-hide dutiable leather, though they often have 
added to their weight lining, pegging or sewing, and other 
things not dutiable as hides. The rule is that 100 pounds of 
dry cattle hide will when tanned make an average of 175 
pounds of leather. This 100 pounds, at the market price at 
the port of shipment, would not be dutiable at above 15 cents 
per pound, equal to $15, and add to this the 15 per cent ad 
valorem shows the duty to be $2.25 on the 175 pounds of leather, 
or 1? cents on 1 pound thereof. Multiplying this by 3, the 
possible outside average weight of a coarse pair of shoes, we 
get 3% cents, a little less than stated above. An example as to 
green hides will produce the same result. Very many of this 
grade of heavy shoes are made of horsehide leather, cordovan, 
and other leather made from hides of animals not dutiable 
at all. : 

Is it for this possible hide duty in a coarse pair of farmer’s 
or laborer’s shoes that the shoe philanthropists, through their 
circulars and speeches, threaten to add 50 cents to the price 
of a pair of shoes of all kinds—common laborers’ shoes in- 
cluded—whether made from dutiable or nondutiable hides, un- 
less all hide duty is taken off and the annual revenue now re- 
ceived by the Government is wholly conceded to them? 

It is, I repeat, a most significant fact that the shoes having 
the most dutiable cattle-hide leather in them sell for much less 
than those made wholly of leather made from nondutiable hides 
or having in them the least dutiable hide leather. 

I am aware of the claim that more hide duty enters into a 
pair of shoes than I have stated, but such claim has been shown 
fallacious by persons skilled in the trade. Such claim is unre- 
liable if for no other reason than because it is based on the 
false theory that the 15 per cent ad valorem duty is upon the 
retail market value of hides in the United States, whereas it is 
on the wholesale market value of the hides in the foreign port 
of shipment. Many cattle are killed on the pampas of South 
America and other wild foreign parts alone for the hides, and as 
the cattle cost nothing to rear and were worth nothing until 
shot, their hides, until exported, are of little wholesale market 
value, and the duty is, of course, very small. 

I have seen numerous statements in circulars issued by the 
interested shoe trust, principally of New England, and all of 
them appear to show that all kinds of hides are dutiable; that 
the duty is levied on the retail value of the hides in the United 
States; that the duty prevents the sale of American-made shoes 
abroad; and none of them states that there is any rebate on ex- 
ported leather tanned from hides on which a duty has been paid ; 
and they give the impression that all shoes and leather goods, 
whether for export or not, are made wholly of dutiable hides 
and skins, and that, as a consequence, they are largely enhanced 
in value by the duty. One widely distributed document states 
it is now proposed for the first time to put a 15 per cent duty 
on all hides, which will immediately “ advance 50 cents to $1 a 
pair of medium-price shoes.” 

It is thus that some public opinion has been manufactured in 
favor of free hides. Such circulars have been widely distrib- 
uted through the mail and by special agents and messengers 
employed for the purpose, and containing a request to have let- 
ters favoring free hides sent to Members of Congress. A paid 
“free-hide committee” has offices here and is in constant at- 
tendance on Congress. Some good, honest persons, thus misled, 
have complied with the request, and in most cases the hired or 
interested agent writes or furnishes an apparently typewritten 
letter to be sent to Congressmen. How disinterested ! 

It may dignify the efforts of the National Free Hide League, 
the “free hide committee” constantly in attendance here, and 
the Central Leather Company and their affiliated organizations 
engaged in efforts to secure free hides, and consequently to save 
to themselves the about $2,000,000 annual revenue the United 
States receives, by noticing some of its literature of the char- 
acter named distributed broadcast over this country by mail 
and through paid and other agents to create public opinion, and 
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through it to influence Congressmen; also the President of the 
United States, 

I will refer briefly to one only of the most widely circulated 
as a sample of all. It was put in the Recorp of July 9, by Hon. 
Rvurvs Harpy, of Texas, though he dissents from its statements. 
It opens with an assault upon the Senate for restoring in the 
bill the duty on hides, and compliments the House for its vote 
for free hides. It is well known that there was no general dis- 
cussion of the question in the House before the vote on the hide 
duty; that many Members followed their party leaders against 
their. own inclination; that all absolute free traders voted 
against the duty; and that owing to a vicious agreement among 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee all of 
them were required to vote, and to thus use their influence to 
support the bill as reported. By this agreement the House did 
not get the benefit either of the views or the facts possessed by 
members of the committee who faver the duty. Thus, even 
members of that committee were led to vote for free hides 
against their judgment, and the vote was influenced by the mis- 
leading statements, samples of which I shall refer to later. 

The circular says: 

Hides must be free, and the “ meat trust” is doing the best it can 
to get some sort of a compromise. 

So far, on careful inquiry, no packer or “meat trust” has 
appeared favoring a duty on hides. The contrary is the case. 
Their Congressman voted for free hides. To cheapen hides to 
packers will not hurt, but help them, if they seek to secure a 
monopoly. Since when was it discovered that the way to de- 
stroy a trust or monopoly was to give it the material it uses 
to carry it on very cheap? Such an argument challenges com- 
mon intelligence, suggests dense ignorance, or that a desperate 
exigency requires its use. 

The Democratic national platform of 1900 declared in favor 
of putting all products of trusts on the free list. Here it is: 

Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts upon 
the free list, to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 

If trusts are involved in this hide-duty question, then they 
should be required to pay a high price for what they consume 
and to sell duty free. The Central Leather Company—trust— 
with its many affiliated companies controlling the trade, press 
Congress for free material and increased duty on leather, on 
shoes and other products of leather. 

Are not the trusts to be enriched and fostered of various 
names? Free hides manifestly will be in the interest of the 
packers if they desire a tanning and leather monopoly. They 
will get cheaper the same number of hides, unless there are 
fewer beef cattle for slaughter. 

The circular also suggests to its recipient that “he” is op- 
posed to the “ meat trust” controlling the shoe and leather in- 
dustry and in favor of “ giving the consumer the best shoes 
possible for the least. money,” and this is followed by stating 
that “this can oniy be accomplished by free hides.” 

Some of this is mere cheap-talk truism, but the last part of 
it is false. 

The shoes and leather goods made from the leather of non- 
dutiable hides are the dearest, not only in the case of shoes but 
of other leather goods. 

This cireular like others from the same and like sources 
conveys the false information that all hides are now dutiable 
and will so continue if the Senate amendment prevails. This 
means of trying to secure influence is unworthy business men. 

The circular carries with it the claim that the beef packers 
favor a duty on hides and that they control the hide industry 
by reason of their slaughtering the principal part of the cattle. 
Both claims are absolutely untrue as we have shown and will 
further show. Only profound ignorance can excuse such claim. 

The writer and signers of the circular should have known, 
probably did know, that the big packers slaughtered last year 
only about 5,000,000 of the total 12,000,000 cattle, and about 
1,000,000 of the total 5,500,000 calves slaughtered; that the 
other 7,000,000 cattle and 4,500,000 calves were slaughtered all 
over the United States by farmers themselves and by small 
butchers as conditions required; that the big packers could 
not, because packers, control two-fifths of the cattle hides and 
only about one-fifth of the calf hides; that of the 19,500,000 
hides annually produced only 6,000,000 are or have been con- 
trolled by packers and that each is a competitor of all the 
others and not in a combination like the Central Leather Com- 
pany trust, now so urgent for free hides, and that all of the 
calf hides and a large part of the cattle hides which the 
packers control aré not dutiable. They should also know that 
the very large part of all hides are, and have long been, sold 
to tanners. Two or three packers only are interested sep- 
arately in tanning and they tan less than 7 per cent of the 
hides, many of which are not of the dutiable class. The tan- 
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neries in the interior not owned by a trust would be benefited 
by a duty on hides. 

There were slaughtered last year in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land and throughout Ohio 627,000 and in Indiana 597,000 
cattle and calves, and no packer or meat trust killed any of 
them. In Pennsylvania there are annually slaughtered about 
509,000 and in New York about 1,928,000 head of cattle and 
calves. In 1908 above 44 per cent of the cattle received at the 
stockyards in Chicago were sold out alive to independent buy- 
ers. So as to the other principal cattle markets. 

This is the first time, I believe, in the history of tariff legis- 
lation that Congress has been seriously appealed to by one 
trust, or even industry, to strike down or injure another highly 
necessary, useful, and honorable industry, for fear that some 
other trust or industry might use the products of the industry 
to be struck down or injured in competition, or not use them 
as consumers, properly, or might make profit out of their use. 
It is the industry of raising and feeding beef cattle that is to 
be protected by a reasonable duty on cattle hides, to insure a 
supply of beef as well as hides. On this new theory, wheat 
should not be raised at all, or protected if raised, for fear some- 
body might eat too much wheat-flour bread, or to prevent Mr. 
Patten and other gamblers in wheat futures from carrying on 
their illegal trade. Trusts, monopolies, and such gamblers 
| must be reached by other and more drastic methods. 

If there were a hide, leather, or tanning trust among packers, 
such as the Central Leather Company, it is manifest that they 
would desire to foster it through free hides. It is certain that 
if the packers desired the duty on cattle hides continued, they 
would be heard from here. 

The circular states what are called “reasons for wanting 
free hides: ” 


That a tariff on hides will benefit nobody but a trust. 


How fallacious! The absurdity of this is apparent, unless it 
has been discovered that the way to promote a trust is to put no 
duty on what it buys and uses, but put it on what it sells. 

There exists no hide, tanners’, leather, or shoe trust among the 
packers. The leather-trust people hardly want us to believe they 
want to have free hides to kill their own trust, 

This circular further states: 


It will ultimately bring about a shoe-manufacturing monopoly for the 
packers. 





To this should have been added that this would be inimical to 
the monopoly now existing among the signers to the circular and 
others in affiliation. And how can a monopoly be created out of 
a small fraction of a trade? Will not the existing monopoly, 
based on imported hides, mostly now free of duty, be enlarged 
and strengthened by giving it all hides duty free? Cheap ma- 
terial and control of an industry fosters trusts and monopoly. 

But the facts, as we have seen, do not warrant this assertion, 
and there is no reason why competition in an industry is objec- 
tionable or injurious to the consumer, especially where a trust 
or monopoly relating to it has already been formed. Two or 
more trusts in competition is preferable to but one controlling 
trust. 

Protection is only justified in this country when through it 
American competition among our home people, using home ma- 
| terial and labor, is brought about. If hides were put on the free 
| list, the packers would have exactly the same number of cattle 
hides they now have, though costing them less, and the same 
ability to form a trust, if so disposed, unless fewer beef cattle 
were killed and beef became scarcer and dearer. 

Again quoting from the circular: 


ant will eventually cause an advance of 50 cents a pair in the price of 
shoes. 





This is not only a threat to force the concession of the 
2,000,000 annual duty the Government now receives, but dis- 
closes the shallowness of the claim that the free-hide people who 
signed the circular seek only to protect the wearers of shoes. 
This is equivalent to saying that unless those who read the 
circular use their influence to secure free hides in the interest 
of the existing trust it will add 50 cents to the price of every 
pair of shoes, whether or not they have any leather in them 
made of dutiable cattle hides. This would, on a pair of shoes 
containing dutiable cattle-hide leather, add 50 cents to the price, 
although the hide duty does not exceed 2 cents—4 cents at the 
highest—per pair. I have already noted that shoes and leather 
goods made wholly or largely from nondutiable hides and skins 
are the highest in price; that the heavy shoes worn by the 
farmer and laborer, which contain the most heavy cattle-hide 
leather, are uniformly the cheapest, all things considered, and 
that all leather of nondutiable hides and skins generally bring 
the highest price; also the shoes and other goods made there- 
from. 
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The circular contains other palpably misleading statements, 
such as that the farmer and laboring man must bear the duty 
without any benefits; that the packers control 85 per cent of 
the domestic hides; that they sell leather to foreigners 8 per 
cent and 10 per cent less than at home; that neither the farmer 
nor cattle raiser derives any benefit from the tax, and that its 
sole beneficiaries have been the beef packers. Such statements 
may have been accepted as true in some localities and by some 
unthinking people. There is no fact to support either of these 
statements, but the contrary is clearly shown. I have already 
given the facts showing that the packers control only two-fifths 
of the cattle hides and only about one-fifth of the nondutiable 
ealfskins taken from slaughtered animals in this country. 

It is again and again stated by the free-hide people and even 
by Members in Congress that no civilized country produces 
enough hides for home demand; that we must go to barbarous 
eountries to supply it. Mr. Douglas, of Massachusetts, in his 
circular uses this language: 

No civilized country can raise enough cattle to furnish hides and 
leather for domestic use. Adequate grazing lands do not exist in highly 
populated and civilized countries. 

If this were true, does it furnish a good enough reason for 
destroying or injuring the cattle industry of the United States? 

This statement proves untrue upon investigation, but if true 
it would furnish a controlling reason for encouraging hide pro- 
duction at home. If we take into account domestic hides and 
leather, and the shoes and leather goods made therefrom which 
we export, the demonstration is complete that our production of 
hides would be sufficient. 

The United States is the largest farm-cattle producing country 
ir the world, size of country not regarded. India is next. The 
Yeurbook for 1907 gives us the necessary statistics. The 
United States (Philippines not included) has of farm cattle, 
71,369,926, and of other cattle, 1,876,647, in all, 73,246,573. The 
total of North America is 90,397,025. 

South American countries are supposed to be great cattle 
countries, and some of them are largely given up to their pro- 
duction, especially the Argentine Republic—its 14 Provinces and 
10 Territories have only 25,844,800 cattle—yet the total of the 
cattle in Argentina, Brazil, British and Duteh Guiana, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Falkland Islands, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela— 
three times the area of the United States (9,000,000 square 
miles)—is 72,334,623, about 1,000,000 less than in the United 
States, with an area of 3,000,000 square miles, Alaska not in- 
cluded. The total of Africa is 9,897,211, of all Asia is 109,- 
189,770, and of Burope is 127,423,308. The United States has 
more cattle than any country in the world. Should the number 
be reduced? Civilized countries produce relatively more and 
better beef cattle to the population than barbaric or semi- 
civilized countries. About one-fifth of the possibly available 
eattle for any purpose, and about one-fourth of the heavy 
marketable beef cattle in the world are in the United States. 

If we destroy or materially injure our cattle industry, what 
barbarian country will supply the demand for beef as well as 
eattle hides? From what uncivilized countries come our im- 
ports of hides? 

There were imported to us from all countries in 1907 dutiable 
cattle hides valued at $20,649,258; from France, at $1,532,119; 
Belgium (that supports a population of 300 to the square mile), 
at $185,103; Germany, at $429,572; the United Kingdom, at 
$835,853; Canada, at $2,197,835; and other civilized countries 
exported to us dutiable cattle hides, and all of them other hides 
and skins in large quantities. All the barbaric countries of 
the world did not export to us dutiable cattle hides in value 
equal to the value of the hides on the cattle the United States 
exported. The larger part of dutiable hides imported are from 
purely civilized countries, 

We imported in 1907 cattle, other than for breeding purposes, 
to the number of 31,567, valued at $442,892, and the United 
States exported the same year cattle to the number. of 423,051, 
valued at $34,577,392, the balance in value in our favor being 
$34,134,500. We also exported the same year of hides and 
skins other than furs to the value of $1,760,082. 

It is easy to believe that the philanthropic free-hide trust 
expect to perfect an arrangement by which they will get, at 
very small cost, some of their cattle hides from the wild ani- 
mals of the pampas of South America, where they are shot 
only for the hides, and thus displace our own product. 

Perhaps I ought to notice one of the circulars of Douglas, of 
Massachusetts, in favor of free hides. Most of its statements 
as to a duty on hides, like the others, are grossly misleading. 
He declares such duty will create a beef-packers’ monopoly; 
that with it independent tanners can get only a limited supply 
of hides; that the packers have gone into the tanning business; 
that they “directly control 55 per cent of the hides of the ecoun- 
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try; ” that a 15 per cent duty will result in “the price of shoes 
being advanced 20 per cent or 25 per cent above foreign prices: ” 
that the duty does not protect cattle raisers. All these claims 
have been more than answered by facts already stated. 

This circular also contains the common threat to the Ameri- 
can people “that the only way to get cheap shoes” is to “ seo 
that their Senators and Representatives vote for free hides.” 
And it nowhere indicates that the only duty or proposed duty 
is on cattle hides alone. This is shamefully misleading, as woe 
have before seen. 

Although cattle hides have been dutiable for above twelye 
years, the threat to further raise the price on account of the 
duty on a small part of the hides imported has not yet beep 
earried out. 

His circular continues by saying: 

Cattle raisers * * * are so few of them that they should not 
be permitted to dictate the price of hides, leather, and shoes to all of 
our citizens. 

And he further says: 


According to the census of 1890, there were 37,629 stock raisers and 
5,483,618 farmers in this country. That is, the stock raisers consti. 
tute less than 1 per cent of our farming peat and only about 
one-fifth of 1 per cent of our total population. * * * at for 
each stock raiser protected 500 consumers must pay high prices for 


shoes. 

He adds that according to Boyd’s City Dispatch there are 
“ only 22,000 stock or cattle raisers,” and that “800 consumers of 
shoes are taxed for the benefit of one stock raiser.” This stuff 
was actually put in print and sent broadcast over the country 
and to Members of Congress and a copy appears in the Recor, 
and its author carried it all the way from Massachusetts to 
the President of the United States to influence him. Nothing 
but profound ignorance can be an excuse for such statements 
or the conclusions drawn from them. He assumes that stock 
raisers are a separate class of people who own all the cattle, 
and that farmers own no cattle and have no families or others 
dependent upon them. The fact is that not less than 35 per 
ecent—more than one-third, or about 30,000,000—of our popula- 
tion are agriculturists, and over 7,000,000 of them, not count- 
ing their families, are cattle raisers and owners. 

The few, especially in the Mastern and Middle States, who 
classed themselyes to the census takers as “stock raisers” 
were engaged in a special way, though not exclusively, in raising 
one or more breeds of horses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, goats, 
and so forth, chiefly for breeding purposes. Almost all farmers 
and many others are cattle raisers as well as stock breeders, and 
most of them are more or less cattle feeders; and ten is above 
the average number each owns. If only the number stated were 
cattle raisers, then the average number each would own in the 
United States would be above 1,900. 

I have here a statement from the Director of the Census, 
showing the number—387,707, a very few more than Douglas 
gives of stock raisers returned for each State at the last 
census. Massachusetts, as shown in the Yearbook of 1907, had 
that year 288,000 cattle. The census gives her 29 stock raisers; 
that is, on Dougilas’s theory, about 10,000 cattle for each stock 
raiser. Using the same Yearbook and same year and same 
census statement, and giving the average number of cattle to 
each reported stock raiser, Vermont had 512,000 cattle and 3 
stock raisers, which would give each 170,166; Rhode Island 
36,000 cattle and 3 raisers, each 12,000; Connecticut 171,000 
cattle and 4 raisers, each above 42,000; Maine 334,000 cattle 
and 8 raisers, each 41,750; New York 2,696,000 cattle and 8 
raisers, each 32,481; New Hampshire 231,000 cattle and 3 
raisers, each 77,000; Pennsylvania 2,117,000 cattle and 55 raisers, 
each 38,500; Illinois 3,248,000 cattle and 276 raisers, eacl 
12,130; Virginia 849,000 cattle (288,000 milch cows) and 41 
raisers, each 20,700; West Virginia 796,000 cattle and 18 raisers, 
each 44,222; Indiana 1,956,000 cattle and 126 raisers, each 
13,936; Iowa 5,436,000 cattle (1,155,000 miich cows) and 565 
raisers, each 14,898; Wisconsin 2,530,000 cattle and 47 raisers. 
each 53,830; Ohio 1,978,000 cattle and 123 raisers, each 16,154. 
But taking ten as an average each owned, Ohio had 197,800 
cattle raisers (928,000 milch cows) in 1907. 

Take a county or congressional district to illustrate all. My 
home county, Clark, in Ohio is below the average in area, and 
it has no large farms, and it is not devoted largely to grazing. 
Its agriculture is principally grain producing. It had in 1907 
15,063 cattle and only one or two, if any, reported stock raisers. 
There were only 123 stock raisers reported by the census for tle 
88 counties of Ohio. Say there were two in Clark County. Each 
would then own an average of 7,581 cattle. In each of the 1° 
townships of my county there are many more rea} cattle owners 
and feeders than Douglas’s figures give for the entire State. 
Many city and village residents of the county keep cows, 2nd 
some of them buy and feed cattle on farms, There are now 








~~ 


in my zttle county at least 1,500 cattle owners or raisers and 
their families, and in the district, with its 76,835 cattle (1907), 
there are at least 7,700 cattle raisers and their families, in- 
stead of only 8 cattle raisers, without families, as Douglas's 
figures would show. His own State, Massachusetts, has about 
29,000 cattle owners and raisers, with their families, instead of 
29, given by the census figures which he uses. It has 196,000 
mileh cows owned by more persons than he insists are interested 
in cattle in the United States. 

Vermont and New Hampshire had (1907) 74,300 cattle raisers; 
about twice as many as he says the census shows and more 
than three times as many as he says there are in the United 
States. But we go West for cattle. Nebraska had, same year, 
879.000 mileh cows and 3,265,000 other cattle, in all 4,144,000 
cattle; Kansas, 722,000 milch cows and 3,577,000 other cattle, 
in all, 4,299,000; Missouri, 965,000 milch cows and 2,630,000 
other cattle, in all, 3,314,000; and the largest, Texas, has 
1,072,000 milch cows and 7,825,000 other cattle, in all, 8,897,000. 
The whole number of milch cows in this country January 1, 
1908, was 21,194,000. Milch cows largely exceed all other cat- 
tle in each of the New England States and in New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Wisconsin; and 
but few calves are reared or fattened in these States for beef, 
because it does not pay to do so. The “ other cattle” in these 
States are chiefly heifers and heifer calves to grow to cows. 
So in some other States. The contrary is true in the beef-pro- 
ducing States. Some of them have three, four, five, and as high 
as seven times as many other cattle as milch cows. 

If the corn and Western States did not rear and fatten many 
more of the calves born than they do in New England and the 
States named, beef would be 50 cents or morea pound. I can well 
remember when dressed, farmer-killed beef sold at 3 cents a pound 
by the quarter. I expect to live to see, if unfriendly legislation 
continues, choice beef at 50 cents or more a pound, and scarce 
at that. The area adapted to cattle raising and feeding is con- 
tracting, rather than enlarging, and the consumers of beef are 
rapidly increasing. Unfriendly legislation now to the cattle 
industry is the worst sort of economic policy. The natural and 
universal cry is for cheaper living. The legislation proposed, 
if enacted, will inevitably reduce the now inadequate supply of 
beef, increase the cost of living universally, and promote a 
gigantic and now prosperous trust. 

I beg pardon of the House for giving so much time to so fool- 
ish a claim. It seems, however, to be the strongest and most 
plausible presented. 

More than 33 per cent of our population is directly, and vastly 
more of it is indirectly, interested in the cattle industry on 
account of the value of the hides of cattle, and everybody in the 
United States is interested in encouraging and enlarging the 
industry to secure a proper supply of beef. 

So the question is not even principally the protection of a 
cattle-hide-producing industry, but one of promoting the produc- 
tion of large cattle for their beef and other valuable parts, in 
which everybody is interested. The relative value of the hide of 
a large beef animal is now, and has long been, on an average, 
about one-seventh the value of the whole animal when ready to 
slaughter. That is, for example, a fat steer that would sell for 
$65 would ordinarily produce a hide weighing, green, about 80 
pounds, worth, say, 113 cents per pound, or $9.20. The present 
duty adds materially to the value of such an animal for the 
farmer. 

If cattle are reared and fattened in the West in the future to 
the usual number, it will be because the price of beef has ad- 
vanced. 

Every cattle hide brought to this country will take the place 
of the hide of a beef animal raised and fed here on a farm or 
ranch, and to that extent destroy the home beef-cattle industry, 
and thereby increase the price of beef, already now too high. 

More will be lost often by putting hides on the free list to the 
beef consumer on a single steak he eats than he would lose on 
account of dutiable hide leather in any pair of shoes he wears. 

The whole people, as well as the raisers and feeders of cattle, 
will be benefited by fostering the cattle industry at home, and 
the gold running into many millions of dollars annually that it 
will take to buy cattle hides abroad will be kept at home to 
swell this country’s wealth. Unless free cattle hides result in 
supplanting our own cattle product and cause our gold to go 
abroad to buy the foreign cattle product, it will result in nothing. 

The only possible way to keep up even our present supply of 
beef cattle if cattle hides are put on the free list will be to in- 
crease the already too high price of beef sufficiently to encourage 
cattle raising and feeding, and this would give the packers 
cheaper though the same relative number of cattle hides they 
now have, which, according to the leather trust free-hide cir- 
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culars, would still leave them able to control the hide and tan- 
ning business in the United States. 

It must be constantly kept in mind that all hides and skins 
are now on the free list save hides of cattle old and large 
enough to make good beef. Horse hides, of which a large quan- 
tity are imported, calf hides, and the skins of all other animals 
used for leather manufacture are, and have always been, and 
will continue to be, on the free list. 

The beef cattle will suffer principally if cattle hides are on 
the free list. Cows will be kept for their milk and dairy pur- 
poses, but their calves, as in New England now, will be 
slaughtered and not reared for beef cattle—only for cows— 
because they will not sell for enough to pay for the extra feed 
and care and risk in raising. Farmers are like other people; 
they will not raise or feed cattle unless it will pay. As the 
duty is only on cattle hides of large weight, the taking off of 
the duty will seriously affect the number of beef cattle. 

New England, with an aggregate of 962,000 milch cows and 
660,000 other cattle, raises and feeds few beef cattle. It 
slaughters the calves. 

Soon it will be claimed, on the same theory put forth by the 
Free Hide League, that our beef and beef cattle—both now 
dutiable—should be brought from barbaric and other countries 
free of duty; this to prevent a monopoly or trust in beef pack- 
ing, which might interfere with the maintenance of an im- 
porter’s beef and cattle trust. Argentina now ranks first as an 
exporter of frozen meat. The farmer is to be sacrificed in any 
case in the interest of so-called “ semicivilized countries.” 

To take the duty off of cattle hides will tend to destroy agri- 
culture; will lose to the Government about $2,000,000 revenue 
annually; will prevent or discourage home competition in 
leather and its products; will require duties or taxes to that 
amount to be put upon other products; will not lessen the price 
of shoes or other leather goods; will foster importers’ and 
packers’ monopolies or trusts; will cause less beef cattle to be 
produced, and will materially increase che price of beef and 
other cattle products, now too high for common use; will not 
cheapen leather; will cause our gold to go abroad to buy cattle 
hides and ultimately beef that should be produced at home; 
will be invidious in that it will discourage an important in- 
dustry to promote or enrich other or others; will violate the 
principle of protection by unjustly discriminating against one 
American industry to favor another or others. 

There is great danger that the policy of protection is to be 
overthrown by its pretended friends, who, under the guise of 
tariff revisionists or reformers, favor putting the other fel- 
low’s industry or product on the free list in their own interest 
and retaining on their own finished products a high protect- 
ive duty. ; 

When the time comes—and such revisionists are rapidly has- 
tening its coming—that we, in our efforts for tariff revision, 
engage solely in a contest to see how well certain industries can 
be protected and how many others can be put on the free list to 
promote the protected ones, then the people of this country will 
welcome in preference absolutely free trade in all things, 

Reduction of import duties is always proper when all Amer- 
ican industries and all classes of our laborers are equitably 
treated, but if no duties are put or great reductions are made 
on some industries and increased duties are put on others, 
then revision will work injustice, the nonprotected industries 
will be destroyed, labor cheapened to the scale of free-trade 
times, and those who control the protected industries only will 
be benefited, and they only for a brief time, as the universal 
depression in wages will soon so impoverish the whole country 
as to prevent a satisfactory market for protected articles. 

If the farmer is not to be protected in what he produces from 
his land by the “sweat of his face” and by his expenditure for 
labor, he will no longer be able to buy at remunerative prices 
articles such as farm machinery and tools, building material, 
lumber, shoes and other manufactures of leather, and so forth, 
now protected by high import duties. Shoes and leather, 
whether or not the product of domestic or foreign hides or 
skins, are to be, as it turns out, more highly protected than 
ever, while not even heavy beef-cattle hides are to be pro- 
tected at all. 

The farmers are asked to sell unprotected cattle hides to 
make leather, and then to buy highly protected shoes and har- 
ness made therefrom. The farmer acts for the same reasons 
and on the same impulses that other men do. When the raising 
of a beef animal will not pay, as in New England and some 
other States, he will kill the calves or sell them to the butcher, 
and thus prevent the proper product of beef. Usually, when 
corn and other feed is high in price cattle are not fed to the 
usual number, and always when butcher cattle are selling low 
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the number of such cattle largely decreases. Cattle feeders 
fail to do business when corn, and so forth, is relatively higher 
in price than beef eattle. A difference of even $1 in the price 
of an animal may largely reduce the number raised. Often 
only the belief that the price will not be satisfactory will cause 
farmers not to raise or feed cattle for the meat market. It is 
easy to reduce the supply of beef cattle one-fourth, and thus 
proportionately increase the price of beef. 

The principle of high protective duties on some things or 
industries and low or no duties on other and kindred things or 
industries, or parts thereof, is un-American and destructive of 
the policy of protection by import duties. 

The selfishness of trying to protect purely local American in- 
dustries in certain parts only of our country, and at the same 
time provide these parts with duty-free imported material, or 
protecting local interests on our coasts and fostering the people 
enjoying such interests in building up monopolies or trusts 
through free imports, will, and should, if long attempted, over- 
throw the American policy of protection. 

When American protection must be made to depend for suc- 
cess on a monopoly or trust being richly fostered by high pro- 
tective duties on its products, and also by free trade on the 
domestic product it feeds on, then universal free trade, with all 
its direful and calamitous conditions, should be welcomed, and it 
will be found preferable. 


National Expenditures. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH V. GRAFF, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties,and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GRAFF said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is a phase of the tariff legislation occu- 
pying the attention of this session of Congress which has been 
frequently mentioned, but seems to meet with little interest 
either by press or people. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Tawney] 
warned the country more than a year ago of the coming deficit 
which now faces us, there was no lessening of the popular de- 
mand for an immediate inauguration of all the favored plans 
for legislative action. No one was willing to wait for even a 
year. The American passion for achievement would not be 
denied, and that faithful public servant was charged with hos- 
tility to these measures because he endeavored to keep the ex- 
penditures of the Government within the receipts. That the 
deficit would be far more alarming in size had there not been 
some effort to check expenditures would seem to be apparent. 
It therefore follows that the Payne bill has had to deal with the 
problem of covering this present deficiency, if possible, with- 
out the issue of bonds and to fully meet the legitimate revenue 
demands of the future, and hence the examination of schedules 
with a view of additional revenue and the discussion and final 
adoption of the corporation-tax provision. It has all been a 
national necessity, 

Never has an administration entered into so rigid an exami- 
nation and revision of estimates before being sent to Congress 
as has the present one, which is to result in a more intelligent 
cooperation between the Executive and Congress than ever be- 
fore occurred in our history. As a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I feel that the country will better appreci- 
ate the problems connected with the present tariff revision if 
they can be interested in the revenue side of it, made necessary 
by the carrying out of much and important legislation de- 
manded by the people, but invelving large additional expendi- 
tures. 

The present estimate by Mr. Payne of the total revenues 
from the Payne bill is from $340,000,000 to $370,000,000, includ- 
ing the corporation tax of 1 per cent of the annual net income. 
The latter, it is estimated, will produce about $26,000,000. 

NATIONAL EXPENDITURES. 

For a long period following the civil war neither the diseus- 
sion nor practice of individual business or public economy 
seemed to enlist the interest or the enthusiasm of the American 
people. 


eee 


New England stood alone in her appreciation of the value ang 
— of economy in individual, business, and governmental 

e. 

But New England had an exceptional environment. {T),. 
prodigality with which nature had endowed our country in , 
material way, the opening up of the great West, the expan. 
sion of business, and the rich reward which followed the ey. 
ergies of our people in every field brought little necessity fo, 
the study of economy in private, business, or public life 
Economy became a despised word. Its practice was thought 
proper and necessary only for the indolent, the inefficient, {ho 
unsuccessful. Americahs were too busy with creative work to 
be economical, and for two or more decades the aggressive byt 
somewhat reckless and slipshod methods of American |if, 
seemed to warrant their philosophy. But competition began ¢, 
grow sharper and sharper, and finally skillful management jo. 
came a necessity to success and business methods grew keenoy 
and we found ourselves finally in the era of large business 
organizations, with the study of economic management and t},o 
resultant reduction in the cost of manufacture, transportatioy 
the operating expenses of business, and the marketing 0; 
products. 

The American business world was the first to awaken to the 
necessities of scientific methods of economic management. ‘hy. 
competition of the home market brought the first realization, ang 
the subsequent growth of our foreign trade in the sale of oy, 
manufactured products, would not have been possible to the ro. 
markable degree which the last twelve years have shown had it 
not been for the still more highly developed system of business 
economies obtaining to-day in the great American manufacturing 
and commercial institutions. 

In the contest for the foreign markets we had some handicaps 
which were unavoidable. The difference in the wage scale he. 
tween the United States and her competitors was one of them, 
We must excel, therefore, other nations in some other directioy. 
if we expect to compete with them successfully. I personally 
believe that the quality of American labor, by reason of its 
superior environment and opportunities, is one of the advantages 
we possess. Our business men, stimulated by the necessities of 
the situation, worked out economy in directions which were prac- 
tical, and we find ourselves, on the whole, not behind in this race 
for the trade of the world. 

There are reasons, however, why economy should appeal! first 
to business, next to private life, and last to public affairs. To the 
individual, firm, or corporation practicing economy there comes 
an immediate, perceptible, and substantial reward. -Its results 
are found at once in the aggregate profits of business, and, in- 
deed, those profits are made possible only by such economy. To 
the public the rewards of governmental economy are not so easily 
understood or appreciated. It is only in municipal or state ad- 
ministrations, where the revenues are obtained by direct taxa- 
tion, that the citizen knows or may easily know the exact con- 
tribution which he makes to their support, the increase or 
decrease in the burden from year to year. 

As to these administrations, he comes in closer touch with the 
amounts expended, the objects of the same, and therefore he 
has a concern about the economic management of his city and 
State. His tax receipt tells him the story and is a yearly re- 
minder of his part of the burden. 

For years the ablest political economists in Europe have won- 
dered at our lack of interest in public economy and our extrava- 
gance in all the branches of our political system. Such states- 
men and writers as Bryce, Leckey, and others devoted chapters 
to this unchecked evil, without enlisting any apparent interest 
in our own country. The comparison of the expenses of Ameri- 
ean and other cities seemed first to awaken public interest, and 
now the campaign in this country for public economy has con- 
menced in earnest, and, most naturally, with the consideration 
of the improved management of our cities. The remedy now 
most urged is an anomaly in American political life. One 0! 
the basic principles of our Government has always been a divi 
sion of political power, most jealously guarded. The new move 
ment is at least seemingly in the opposite direction. It is 10 
attempt to concentrate both the responsibility and the power. 
instead of to divide ft, and make a commission possessed of bot! 
executive and legislative authority, giving to it all municipa! 
powers, but removable at the popular will by a recall. 

It is undoubtedly the outgrowth of universal experience |" 
the conduct of a great business that the executive head must 
have plenary power, and all the branches of business subject (0 
that head. Whether city government by commission wil! stand 
the ultimate test of trial I do not know. It is now in process 
of experimentation, as we all know, in several States, and 2 
number of state legislatures are to pass statutes 


being requested 
authorizing this form of city government within their sever 
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poundaries. At all events, America has awakened to the hu- 
miliating fact that our government of cities does not compare 
favorably with that of other countries on the same plane of life 
as our own. 

There have been peculiar reasons for our lack of concern for 
economy in national affairs. Our overweaning pride in our 
material wealth and in our largeness generally as a Nation 
has contributed to our indifference. 

We ignored the injunction to despise not the day of small 
things. We loved to feel that we were not compelled to busy 
ourselves with details, or to count the cost in a national way. 
For instance, we deemed our natural resources as inexhaust- 
ible. Persistent wastefulness and unscientific use of them, long 
continued without apparent harm, blinded us for years to the 
consequences. The pinch came, the discussion followed ; the con- 
viction is now upon us that our natural resources must be 
conserved. We were as unconcerned as if we were all born 
children of the rich, but we are determined to know the truth 
and happily we have not awakened too late and the economics 
of our natural resources will be mastered, for American energy 
does not flag and American mental resources are well-nigh inex- 
haustible. 

With regard to our national expenditures our people had 
little interest again, because for the most part the revenues 
for the payment of the same were paid by the people uncon- 
sciously. Undoubtedly the expenses of our Government will 
continue to be chiefly paid from internal revenue and cus- 
toms duties. It is the most popular and probably the most 
practicable method. But the fact that the people do not feel 
the burden of them is the most valid argument against that 
method. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year beginning June 40, 1909, 
was the largest in our history. It reached the enormous total 
of $1,044,014,298.23, less $200,000,000, in round numbers, post- 
office receipts, which lessens by that much the necessary amount 
to be raised by taxation and other sources. 

This appropriation of over $1,000,000,000 for a single year 
may well be compared with the appropriations of the notable 
Fifty-first Congress, eighteen years before, which appropriated 
for the first time so great a sum as $1,000,000,000 as expendi- 
tures for the period of two years instead of one, and was known 
as the “ $1,000,000,000 Congress,” because it was the first time 
in our history that the appropriations had reached that amount 
for a two-year period, the exact sum being $1,023,792,365.35. 
So that it follows that our total national expenditures in 1891 
were, in round numbers, over $500,000,000, and in 1909 over twice 
that amount, while our population in 1891 was 63,844,000, and 
the estimated population for this year of 1909 is 88,218,393, 
showing upon its face that the per cent of increase in popula- 
tion for the eighteen-year period is nowhere near as great as 
the per cept of increase in national expenditures, which, of 
course, shows that the per capita gain in population is much 
less than the per capita increase in expense. 

Mr. Tawney, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
in an analysis of the appropriations made in the last Congress 
for 1909, demonstrated that about half of the appropriations for 
this fiscal year were due to expenditures for wars past and wars 
prospective, leaving only the other half for purely civil purposes. 

In addition to the large item for army and navy, the enforce- 
ment of the regulatory legislation of the last few years add 
considerably to the necessary national disbursements, under 
the pure-food law, the meat-inspection act, the Hepburn rail- 
road act, all of which were passed in obedience to the popular 
will, and, as I think, wisely. Each of these laws compelled the 
employment, under the civil-service law, of an army of expert 
and highly paid government employees not involving any par- 
tisan appointments. 

It does not follow because there is an unusual increase in 
national appropriations that they are not made for the purpose 
of carrying out objects of great public benefit, and it is not my 
purpose in the calling of attention to these increases to demon- 
strate any such fact. But it is for the purpose, if possible, of 
doing something toward locating the responsibility for the large 
appropriations of Congress. If the people demand these expendi- 
tures they should understand that theirs is the responsibility, 
and that such appropriations can not be made without imposing 
the collection of the taxes therefor upon the people. They need 
to be awakened to the consciousness that they bear the burden 
of it very largely. It will assist in securing a more sober public 
judgment and less haste to accomplish too many public under- 
takings at the same time if a due appreciation of the burden of 
national taxation is had by the people. 

The ideal generation is the one which undertakes every bur- 
den of a public character for themselves and for the future 
which they can reasonably bear, leaving to the next generation 
the responsibility which must of necessity be transmitted to it. 


The people in the past eight years varticularly have, with a 
commendable spirit, and a hopeful one, too, addressed themselves 
to the evils of a prosperous era. These evils have neither been 
imaginary nor insignificant. Their solution has been neither 
simple nor even certainly apparent. We have been dealing 
necessarily with experimentation in trying to secure fair and 
reasonable rates for transportation without discrimination. We 
have sought to prevent deception in the sale of food products 
and to avoid the purchase by the average man of food products 
containing deleterious ingredients. We have sought to curb and 
control trusts and combinations. We have only commenced the 
work along these reformatory lines. 

These are all proper and governmental functions, but the peo- 
ple should be educated to differentiate between those things 
which are proper for governmental action and those which are 
not, those things which are proper for the State itself to deal 
with and the part with which the General Government ought 
to deal. It still remains a good old Anglo-Saxon truth that the 
Government should undertake nothing which the individual 
can do himself, and that, as a matter of fact, most of the prob- 
lems of life are for the individual and not for the Government. 

Governmental work is done under conditions, many of which 
are unavoidable, which make it far more expensive than the 
same work done by private endeavor. Close observation in 
this direction is calculated to dissipate any socialistic dream. 
Organization for government work is necessarily far more com- 
plex. ‘Lhe standard of wages are higher than in private life, as a 
rule, and always will be. Public sentiment has and will demand 
this, and it is the duty of the Government to set the example of 
a fair reward to its workers, but the result must show. and 
does show, in the aggregate, millions at the end of each year. 

It is the common experience and observation of those in pub- 
lic life that when once the Government commences an under- 
taking its task seldom ends; the organized force of government 
officials, as a rule, constantly increase; the natural ambitions of 
those officially directing the work is to widen the field of its 
operations, and thus the dignity and importance of that divi- 
sion of work is enhanced; therefore the expense inevitably in- 
creases with each succeeding year. 

There are occasionally exceptions, but they are exceedingly 
rare. One of the great causes of unnecessary expense is the 
duplication of work. Each department naturally desires to 
have full equipment for all of its branches of work within that 
one department. Many branches of work done in the different 
departments at certain steps of completion are identical with 
branches in another department. 

In addition to this, many classes of work, while different 
when initiated, in expansion shade into each other and cover 
the same ground in the end. When there is an attempt to 
separate these different classes of work, there is strenuous ob- 
jection on the part of bureau and division heads to “ being robbed,” 
as they term it, of a part of their jurisdiction. This discloses 
a condition of rivalry between divisions and bureaus of our 
Government for jurisdiction over the same work in which de- 
partments themselves have been known to have indulged. ‘This 
is a very human failing, but adds enormously, in my judgment, 
to the expenditures. It is an evil very difficult to reach, diffi- 
cult of discovery and still more difficult of correction after it has 
been ascertained. Think of any great business enterprise per- 
mitting competition between different parts of the same institu- 
tion for authority and such parts permitted to duplicate the 
same work. This is evident in our Government in all classes 
of work, manual, scientific, and clerical. 

The war expenses, to which I have alluded, are probably the 
most popular of all, and yet they make up to the extent of one- 
half the bulk of disbursements. Who is to blame for the 
growth of national expense? It is the real rulers—the people. 
Will they forget the popular demand for even larger expendi- 
tures than those made by the last Congress in the next few 
years? The popular notion that Congress itself is to blame for 
the great appropriations is not true, anomalous as that may 
seem. The great bulk, almost the entire appropriations, are 
made in obedience to estimates sent in by each of the great 
departments of government, transmitted through the medium of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. No duty is imposed upon him 
nor- is he indeed authorized by law to change any of those esti- 
mates, except in his own department. No attempt has hereto- 
fore been made by any administrative officer to assemble the 
separate departmental estimates and undertake a rational re- 
vision with a view to determining whether or not they were 
within the estimated receipts for the same fiscal year, and if 
they were not, to undertake a discriminating examination of the 
relative merits of the detailed estimates and a cutting down 
of those less worthy or of comparatively less immediate neces- 
sity that there might be an intelligent aggregate presented to 
Congress for consideration within our probable receipts, 
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The estimates are formed in each department from the con- 
sideration of the items by the head of the department, under the 
advice of the subordinate officials having immediate charge of 
the work under him in the various bureaus and divisions. That 
there is some serious consideration given to economy no one 
would deny, but that the chief consideration is as to the facili- 
ties needed for the work of such department in each of its divi- 
sions must be conceded. These estimates are submitted to Con- 
gress in some detail, and the vast work of examination with a 
view to reduction and discrimination between the comparative 
merits of various objects presented in the estimates fall upon 
the committees having the duty and power of making appro- 
priations for the Government. The net result is that the work 
of Congress is not to ascertain what additional objects, worthy 
or unworthy, can we find for appropriations, but where can we 
cut the estimates so as to bring the total appropriations svithin 
the estimated revenues, 

In past history it has always been necessary to reduce the 
estimates, with but little exception. The difficulties of this 
congressional work are greatly increased by the division of it. 
Up to 1865 the appropriations of government were made under 
the rules by one committee, that of the Ways and Means, which 
then, as now, had jurisdiction over bills for the raising of 
revenue. 

In the latter year the Committee on Appropriations was cre- 
ated and given exclusive power to make appropriations in the 
House. It continued to exercise this exclusive jurisdiction until 
about 1885, with the exception of the control of the appropria- 
tion for agriculture, which was given to the Committee on 
Agriculture some three or four years before. 

About 1885, in the Forty-ninth Congress, the appropriations 
were given in part to the Committees on Naval Affairs, Military 
Affairs, Indian Affairs, Foreign Affairs, and to-day the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations retains the same jurisdiction, prac- 
tically, that it had after the Forty-ninth Congress, which in- 
volves about half the total appropriations made by all the com- 
mittees of Congress. 

Thus the problem of national expenditures is rendered more 
difficult by the division of jurisdiction between a number of 
great committees, each possessing exclusive jurisdiction within 
its own sphere. 

In practice the estimates are of necessity cut down in almost 
every case, and to determine how to discriminate, pages of hear- 
ings are taken and printed concerning the details of the admin- 
istrative business of the Government covering an almost incon- 
ceivable variety of subjects. 

Much devoted and patriotic labor has been done in the years 
past within the confines of the committee rooms for which there 
will be no record or credit given in history. But the sugges- 
tion of the method is sufficient without argument to disclose 
that the facts and a full understanding of the details of so vast 
a business can not be properly obtained by such a one-sided 
view point. This system leads to an attitude of the adminis- 
trative officials being examined at committee hearings of at- 
tempting to justify the estimates presented, and, upon the other 
hand, just as natural an attitude to find some crevice in which 
to insert the pruning knife to make the necessary reductions. 

There should be combination between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government to perform the work of critical 
analysis of estimates, with a view to proper reform and economy 
based on intelligent judgment and not on arbitrary cuts. 

Plenary power in one responsible head enables great business 
institutions to follow out economic plans to the minutest de- 
tail, without friction and without division. This concentration 
of power is probably the greatest element in successful opera- 
tion of administrative business economics. This is one of the 
most difficult features of the national-expenditure problem. The 
division of authority in our political system makes it well-nigh 
impossible to overcome the handicap. 

It has been suggested that a committee be created in the 
House, composed of the chairmen of the standing committees 
making appropriations, with a view to the committee of chair- 
men assembling the proposed estimates and determining the 
maximum appropriations which each committee should make 
under its jurisdiction for that year. But each chairman would 
still be chiefly the head of his own committee, with probably 
a decided preference and enthusiasm for that branch of the 
public work over which his committee has exclusive charge. 

Representative SmMitnH of Iowa, a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, had incorporated in the sundry civil bill 
passed March 4, 1909, a provision making it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon the receipt of the annual esti- 
mates of appropriations to estimate the revenues for the same 
fiscal year, and if the estimates for appropriation exceeded the 
estimated revenue, the Secretary of the Treasury shall trans- 
mit the estimates to Congress as usual, but transmit also a 
detailed statement of both estimates to the President, that the 
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latter may recommend, by message to Congress, the manner jy 
which reductions of appropriations should be made or the 
method by which the additional revenues may be obtained to 
cover the deficiencies. 

This section of law may secure some rational system of com. 
bined effort on the part of Congress and the executive brane) 
of the Government by which economy in public expenditures 
may be intelligently brought about. The President, in his jy- 
augural address, spoke for economy, but well said that arbitrary 
deductions were not true economy. ; 

The President has recently appointed three members of his 
Cabinet for the purpose of an examination of the various depart- 
mental estimates, with a view to proper revision, before they are 
transmitted to Congress, which is a move in the same direction, 
and the first administrative action ever taken in that direction, 
save the deductions that have been made from time to time by the 
head of the department over the estimates coming to him for that 
division of the Government alone. 

The English budget submitted to Parliament contains the 
foundation for all appropriations made by Parliament, and 10 
appropriation is made except thus recommended. 

The ministry who are responsible for such recommendations 
have seats in Parliament, bringing together in most intimate 
relation the two branches of Government, and making possible 
concentration of plan and effort in national economy which it 
would be difficult under our system to realize. 

Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, calls attention to our 
lack of system in this direction, and the fact that no official or 
body of officials are charged by law with full duty and power iy 
the premises. Surely in the management of the greatest business 
institution on earth, having now an expense account of $1,000,- 
000,000 annually, in which there can be no element of profit, 
except the beneficent effects of good government, there is every 
reason why the best talent and the most approved methods should 
be brought to bear upon the problem of national expenditures, that 
full value may be received for every dollar expended of the people's 
money and that no needless amount of appropriations be made. 

Truly, economy and thrift perform as patriotic and necessary 
service for our country as any other elements of aid and strength. 
Thrift is more important than the sword. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CARY said: 

Mr. Speaker: I am a Republican. I was born in the State of 
Wisconsin, where the Republican party was born. This event 
occurred in the little town of Ripon, about 50 miles from Mi! 
waukee, From that time until the present, Wisconsin lis 
stanchly supported Republican principles. The badger is the 
emblem of the State, and our motto is “ Forward!” And our 
Republicans stand to-day, as they have always stood, *~ fv! 
progress.” 

I am not in sympathy with this report. It should be returned 
to conference for a greater revision in many schedules, especia!!) 
such schedules as are associated with the everyday necessi! ics 
of the people. It will not satisfy Wisconsin, or any State in tie 
West or Northwest. It is a deliberate evasion of Republica: 
pledges that tariff duties should be materially decreased. 

During the last presidential campaign I sat on the platfor 
with Mr. Taft when that gentleman spoke to a crowded audience 
in the city of Milwaukee, and on that occasion he expressed tlic 
opinion that a substantial revision downward would be in ac 
cordance with Republican party pledges, as expressed in their 
platform at Chicago. ’ 

Nor was this the only occasion on which Mr. Taft took this 
position, Jt had long been apparent to him that our tariff rates 
were excessive. In a speech delivered by him at Cincinnati, on!) 
four days before he appeared in Milwaukee, he declared thai 
while the Dingley tariff had served the country well, its rate~ 
had become generally excessive. His words left no doubt that hc 
favored lower tariff duties, and that if elected as President his 
influence would be exerted in that direction. 

The conference report contains some revisions that will bene 
fit the people, but it ought to contain more than it does, and its 














failure to do this will disappoint the American people. There 
bas been no reduction whatever in manufactures of woolen, ar- 
ticles of prime necessity. There has been no reduction in the 
cotton schedule, but, in point of fact, an increase of 3 per cent. 
True, reductions have been made in the very cheapest grades, 
which is good as far as it goes, but in the middle grades that 
are quite as generally used there has been an increase. In many 
cases the decreases are more apparent than real. Take sugar, 
for example: What benefit will the American people receive 
from a decrease of 5 cents a hundred pounds on this article of 
daily use? The consumer will not, benefit by it in the slightest 
degree. If anyone benefits by it, it will be the middleman or 
the refiner. 

With the exception of leather goods, I doubt whether any per- 
son will be directly benefited by this bill. If free hides are a 
good thing, why not have free cattle as well? This would pre- 
vent the beef trust from controlling the price of cattle, as well 
as of hides and meat products generally. I see no reason why 
the tariff should be increased on tallow, either. 

The report, in‘my opinion, ought to be returned to conference 
and changed in many respects. Lumber has been reduced from 
$2 a thonsand to $1.25 a thousand. This, to be sure, is a de- 
crease, but not nearly enough. Lumber ought to be put on the 
free list. Our people in the West want free lumber, not only 
because it cheapens the price, but because free lumber would 
aid in the preservation of our forests, which are too rapidly be- 
ing destroyed. 

I have little confidence in the benefits of the corporation tax. 
Although I am not a lawyer, I feel convinced that it is uncon- 
stitutional, and that it will not be the revenue producer it is 
claimed to be. 

The report, also, should provide for an income tax. This is 
the fairest and most equitable of taxes. It would yield an 
enormous revenue even with exemptions of $3,500 or $4,000 an- 
nually. . Under its operation men of large incomes would con- 
tribute proportionately to the maintenance of the Government. 
I am not saying this in any demagogic spirit. I have no quar- 
rel with the rich, nor do I believe that the millionaire should 
receive less justice than the man without a dollar. I believe 
in equal rights for everybody. I do believe, however, that in 
many eases men of great wealth do not pay taxes relatively 
to their great holdings, and an income tax would remedy 
such evasions. All talk that this tax would be inquisitorial 
and un-American is absurd. That is the cry of the rich male 
factor, who seeks to escape the responsibilities of citizenship, 
while willing that his less fortunate brother should pay to the 
limit of his meager holdings. I hope to live until an income 
tax shall be declared constitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court and become a part of the general plan of taxation. 

I am disappointed, also, at the failure of the conferees to pro- 
vide for a tariff commission. Only through a tariff commis- 
sion shall we ever have a proper adjustment of rates. To-day 
Members of Congress—quite naturally, I admit—are influenced 
largely by local considerations. Every Representative is striv- 
ing for rates that would be acceptable to his own people and 
giving little concern to the interests of the people generally. 
A tariff commission, being nonpartisan in character, would take 
a broad survey of the economic field, and its report would be 
fair to all sections. 

We of the West and Northwest feel that this bill discrim- 
inates strongly against us, while unduly favoring the manufac- 
turing interests of New England and the North Atlantic Coast 
States. Years ago when our section was entirely agricultural, 
the great New England and Middle States were demanding pro- 
tection for their infant industries. It would seem that the 
time has come when these industries were quite strong enough 
to maintain themselves with moderate tariff duties. 

So far I have confined my remarks to articles upon which the 
tariff should be reduced. I shall now refer briefly to one 
article that, in my opinion, should be eliminated; that is, 
the 150,000,000 Philippine cigars, the free importation of which 
is permitted by this report. I do not believe that the gentle- 
men who are responsible for this provision have any concep- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding the making of cigars in 
those islands. 


I have on my desk a photograph of a tobacco-stripping room 
in a Philippine cigar factory. It shows a hundred or more of 
men and women, in a nearly nude state, engaged at work. 
Accompanying the picture is a letter, written by William 
Banker, of Springfield, Mass., to George W. Perkins, president 
of the International Cigar Makers’ Union. Mr. Banker served 
two years in the Philippines in the American Army. He gives 
a realistic description of the Philippine cigar makers. He says 
that all are affected with skin diseases, and that many are 
covered with open sores. Leprosy and other infectious diseases 
are prevalent among them. They sit, half naked, and work 
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and scratch while the air is rank with the smell of decayed 
fish and cocoanut oil, which the women use on their hair. 

Now imagine one of those natives— 

Says Mr. Banker— 
whose teeth have rotted black by constant chewing of betel nut, biting 
out heads, which I took particular notice to see if they did, and using 
the spittle to help paste the heads on their work, and you can form 
some idea of what the American smoker will get when the trust 
dumps these far-famed Manila cigars on the market. 

The United States Governmeat, Mr. Speaker, spends theu- 
sands of dollars annually to quarantine against these Asistiec 
diseases, and yet, by encouraging the sale of Manila cigars 
we are deliberately doing what our laws are intended to pre- 
vent. The picture is not a pleasant one, but I can not refrain 
from presenting it for the information of the gentlemen who 
are responsible for this legislation. 

I might multiply my objections to this bill, but I shall not 
occupy the time of the House longer. As a lifelong Repub- 
lican I regret to break away from my party and vote against 
the conference report, but I can not do otherwise. The report 
is not only a sad disappointment to me, but, as I have previ- 
ously said, it will be equally disappointing to my constituents. 
I doubt whether a single person in my district will criticise my 
attitude toward the report. I believe, on the other hand, that 
my support of the bill as reported by the conference committee 
would be followed by a storm of disapproval. 

THB TELEGRAPH INVESTIGATION. 

I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to refer to another subject of 
great popular interest. 

During the closing hours of the last session the Senate passed 
a resolution, introduced by Mr. La Fotterrr, of Wisconsin, to 
investigate the telegraph and telephone companies. The scope 
of the investigation embraced the methods of handling the 
public business, the wages paid to the operators, the condi- 
tions under which they are working, and a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the last five years. The investi- 
gation was made by the Bureau of Labor, and its report has 
recently been printed. It is a voluminous and illuminating 
document. No one can read it without feeling that the work 
has been done in a careful and judicial manner and with a 
manifest desire to get at the facts without regard to conse- 
quences. 

Speaking generally, the report shows that the Western Union 
Company compels its operators to work for a lower wage scale 
than they received two years ago, and still less than they re- 
ceived a decade ago. And this, notwithstanding the cost of liv- 
ing has materially increased and the wages of every other 
branch of skilled labor considerably advanced. It shows fur- 
ther that many operators, in order to maintain themselves and 
their families in even modest comfort, are compelled to work 
an equivalent of fifteen days additional each month. An average 
of all the large city offices shows that two years ago 45 per cent 
of the operators were earning a monthly wage of $75 or less, 
while last year more than 75 per cent were earning less tha. 
$75. From trustworthy information I have received, it is quite 
apparent that the average rate of pay to Western Union em- 
ployees is not more than $55 a month. And it must be remem- 
bered, Mr. Speaker, that these men are skilled in their vocation, 
and that an apprenticeship of four or five years must be served 
before one is regarded as a strictly first-class operator with 
ability to handle press and cable dispatches with accuracy and 
speed. Compared with their wages, a hod carrier becomes a 
very aristocrat of labor. 

Nor am I now reflecting upon the hod carrier, for his work 
also requires skill and intelligence. Of the two, however, his 
work is the more healthful, for he labors in the open air and his 
fatigue is physical. He sleeps soundly and well and rises the 
next morning entirely refreshed. The telegrapher, on the other 
hand, sits within closed walls from 8 o’clock in the morning until 
half past 5 in the evening, with thirty minutes only for luncheon, 
For him there is no interval of rest, as there is with the govern- 
ment clerk and with other persons engaged in clerical work. 
Hour after hour he bends over his desk or his typewriter with 
scarcely a moment’s cessation. Both brain and nerve are 
steadily employed, and when his day’s work is ended he finds 
himself mentally and physically exhausted. 

In this condition of mind and body he is compelled, as I have 
said, to work “ extra” the equivalent of fifteen days in the month 
to earn a fair living. When one remembers the intelligence re- 
quired to perform his duties, it can truly be said that of all 
skilled labor his is the most poorly remunerated. In middle life 
he is confronted with a physical breakdown, the result of the con- 
tinuous drafts upon his mental and nervous energy, and when 
that condition is reached his days of usefulness are ended. 

The reason given for the low wage paid by the Western Union 
and Postal companies—although the Postal average is somewhat 
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higher than that of the Western Union-—is that the expense of 
operating the lines will not permit a higher vate. Yet for many 
years—until the last year, to be exact—the Western Union 
has paid annual dividends of $5,000,000 on its capital stock 
and $1,500,000 additional on its bonds. If its stock were not 
“watered” to an extent that recalls the days of Noah’s flood, 
the dividends could easily be paid, leaving a sufficient sum in the 
treasury to give every employee a substantial wage increase. 

if the Western Union should cease giving Members of Con- 
gress, members of state legislatures, railway officials, newspaper 
publishers and correspondents, and others in authority the privi- 
lege of using its lines free, it would measurably increase its re- 
ceipts. For what purpose does the Western Union—for the 
Postal has abolished the privilege—issue these franks? Is it to 
eurry favor with state and federal officials anid with other gentle+ 
men possessing political influence? And why should it desire the 
influence of these gentlemen? Is it not to smother any sentiment 
that may arise in Congress for a telegraph owned and operated 
by the Government at reasonable rates and in the interest of the 
public? There is not a gentleman on this floor who does not 
know that this is the sole purpose of the Western Union, and that 
but for this privilege the Government would now be operating 
the telegraph in conjunction with the postal service, where it 
properly belongs. 

The report states that an effort was made to learn from the 
telegraph companies the exact extent of business done by them 
on free passes, and what percentage this bore to the total busi- 
ness; the number of annual passes issued, the number of frank 
books issued, and the number of persons who received such books. 

The Postal Company reported that it had abolished its dead- 
head business and consequently had no figures to give. The 
Western Union, which still dispenses these favors, naively re- 
ported that it could not give the information desired for past 
years, as the only record was that supplied by the messages 
themselves, and that these were destroyed at stated intervals. 
Askéd as to the last six months of 1908, the reply was that this 
would necessitate going over the files of the messages themselves, 
and would require an amount of time and labor that would pre- 
vent the information being given for a long time! 

Does not this answer tax one’s credulity? Does any man of 
ordinary intelligence believe that the Western Union Company’s 
methods are so lax that this information could not be given 
within thirty minutes? Is it conceivable that this company 
would issue passes and frank books without a careful record of 
the persons receiving them? The answer, however, is quite in 
keeping with all the Western Union’s answers when they are the 
subject of an investigation either by special agents of the 
Government or by Congress itself. It reminds me of the com- 
pany’s dextrous tumbling and twisting when its representatives 
appeared two years ago before the House Commerce Committee 
to oppose my bill requiring telegraph companies to send with 
dispatches the time they were filed for transmission. I shall 
refer to this matter later. 

Returning now to the subject of wages, I shall describe briefly 
a rule enforced by both companies that is closely related to it. 
This rule requires the use of typewriters on all important lines. 
Instead of supplying the operators with typewriters, the em- 
ployment of which facilitates the handling of business, the 
companies require them to’furnish their own machines. This 
is a manifest injustice, though quite in keeping with their 
usual methods. The cost of a new typewriter is about $100, 
but second-hand machines can sometimes be bought for $50. 
The rental price is usually $386 a year. The report shows that 
the operators regard this as a specia! hardship, for they con- 
tend that the companies could equip their offices with machines 
for less than half the amount paid by themselves. 

The report further shows that one machine only would be 
needed for a wire or for a receiving position. The same ma- 
chine would do for day and night operators, for relief and 
extra operators, whereas, as now, each operator must have his 
own machine, move it from table to table when he changes 
wires, and put it away when “tricks” change, while the man 
taking his place must bring with him his own machine. It is 
plain that four times as many machines are owned by the operat- 
ors as are ever in actual use at one time in the operating room; 
that by buying them by wholesale the companies can get them 
at a relatively lower rate; and, finally, when the companies 
require their use they become a part of the office equipment 
which the company and not the employees ought to furnish. 

The companies claim that the operators’ preferences for cer- 
tain machines would make their purchase of them unsatis- 
factory and that the operators would not take reasonable care 
of the machines if they were owned by the company. They 
say also that when typewriters were first introduced those 


having machines were paid $5 more a month than operators 
without machines. 
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To this the operators reply that a typewriter enables the re- 
ceiving operator to take messages from the wire more rapidly 
than by hand. As messages can be sent with greater speed than 
they can be received and transcribed, any increase in the speed 
of the receiving operator results in a larger volume of business 
each hour, and it is contended, therefore, that the company was 
compensated for the increase in wages by its ability to handle 
an increased traffic with the same force of operators. 

Moreover, the operators say, while it is true that the $5 in- 
crease was granted when machines were being introduced, sul)- 
sequently, when all the operators had machines, they were 
transferred from position to position, with salary changes, unti| 
finally the increases granted were practically withdrawn, and 
that, on the whole, the wages of those using machines are to- 
day less than they were before the typewriters were put in use. 

Considerable space is given in the report to the subject of 
a “black list.” Starting with the proposition that nothing is 
more difficult to establish than the matter of a “ black list,” the 
agent-who made the investigation says that many operators si1- 
cerely believe they have been blacklisted by the telegraph con- 
panies for their activity in the strike of two years ago. 

What is usually termed a “ black list” is an agreement among 
certain employers not to employ a person objectionable to any 
of the others. Where the parties to such understandings are lim 
ited in number, and control only a few of the avenues of employ- 
ment open to a workman, the agreement is of little consequence 
to him, since he can readily find work with employers not in the 
agreement. Where the combination is large, or where, eve 
though small, it controls practically all the opportunities of 
employment at his trade, it becomes to the wage-earner a serious 
matter. A commercial telegraph operator, for example, has 
practically two employers only, the Western Union and the 
Postal companies. If either company dismissed him for good) 
cause and, for perfectly valid reasons, were unwilling to employ 
him in one office, it might easily follow that they would not wish 
to employ him in any of their offices, and all managers, accord- 
ingly, would be notified. 

The action of a single company, therefore, would close to the 
operator many opportunities for work. If each company chose 
to include activity in union matters or participation in a strike «s 
reasons for barring a man from its service, it could by merely 
notifying its own oflices create a condition which, so far as that 
man was concerned, would result in practically the same thing 
as a black list in another line of industry. In a word, the con- 
mercial-telegraph operator, wherever he goes, finds everywhere 
practically the same two employers. If these enter into an 
agreement, the situation is practically hopeless to him. 

But, Mr. Speaker, all the results of a black list can be obtained 
by a purely negative process that practically defies detection. 
There need be no actual exchange between the representatives 
of the companies of any name or list of names of those whom 
either is not to empley. A mere understanding that neither 
will employ an operator who has worked for the other unless 
such operator has a recommendation from his last employer 
would evidently create the precise condition brought about by 
the positive and cruder form of black list. Further, as the con- 
tracts for leased wires with both .companies provide that 1 
lessee shall not employ an operator objectionable to the com- 
pany, the power of the company to prevent discharged men from 
securing employment as commercial telegraphers extends far 
beyond their own offices. In the same way, the close relation- 
ship between the commercial companies and the railroads using 
their wires and maintaining joint offices makes the telegra)|i 
field one peculiarly open to the operation of an effective ani 
disastrous black list. 

I shall now turn, Mr. Speaker, from the relations of the tele- 
graph companies to their operatives to the broader question 
of their duties to the public. In this connection I desire to cal! 
the attention of the House to a brief but significant paragrapl 
in the report. 

In this paragraph the announcement is made that the Wester) 
Union Company is the principal owner of leased wires, and one 
of its officials said that this business was so much more profit- 
able than handling méssages that the company had considere«! 
a suggestion that it cease entirely to handle messages and turi 
its attention to the leasing of wires. There you have it. Here 
is a company that for fifty years has enjoyed every advantaze 
within the gift of state and federal authorities. Forced by 20 
indignant public, upon whom it has fattened for years, to re- 
duce its rates to something like a reasonable figure, it is now 
considering the suggestion of ignoring the public and devoting 
its entire energies to the leasing of its lines to the newspapers 
and to stock brokers for gambling 

A certain New Yorker, formerly well known in the world of 
finance and transportation, once said in answer to the query 
what the public would say to a railway deal then on the tapis, 
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“The public be damned!” It looks as if the Western Union 
has reached a point where it purposes to make the same declara- 
tion to everybody except the favored few that are able to lease 
its lines. However, out of this defiant attitude’ some good may 
come. If the Western Union decides to ignore the rights of the 
public, it will hasten the day of a government telegraph, with 
its cheaper rates, better service, and better pay for its operators. 

I have reserved until the closing part of my remarks reference 
to one subject, which the report treats briefly, but which to my 
mind is the most important of all the subjects it contains. This 
is the suggestion that the filing time shall be made a part of 
each telegram. In other words, that the hour and the minute 
the telegram is filed for transmission shall be forwarded with it, 
so that the person addressed will know how long it has been in 
transit. Every person that receives a telegram is entitled to 
this information. 

The Government post mark on a letter, both at the point of 
origination and receipt, furnishes relatively the same informa- 
tion, and there is no reason why the telegraph companies, with 
their ample facilities for handling business, should not do 
likewise. A year ago, however, when my bill was introduced 
in this House requiring telegraph companies to send the filing 
time, the Western Union hurried to Washington two of their 
ablest representatives, and at the hearing upon it before the 
Commerce Committee they opposed the proposition with such 
vigor that one would have imagined its enactment into law 
would force both companies into bankruptcy. Yet in Europe, 
where the telegraph is operated by the government, this is the 
invariable rule. In a private letter from the editor of a teleg- 
rapher’s journal in London, the writer says that “the only 
messages coming into this country (Great Britain) without the 
filing time marked thereon are those from the American cable 
companies.” 

The contention set up by the Western Union officials was that 


number of words as to wipe out their narrow margin of profit. 
Tke ridiculous argument was advanced that “10 a. m.” repre- 
sented four words; “10.30 a. m.” six words, and so on. AS a 
matter of fact the average number of letters in the words of 
any printed page is five, and at the utmost “10.30 a. m.,” which 
could be reduced to “10.30 a.” or “10.30 p.,” would be exactly 
one word. To carry the illustration still further, “1 p. m.” 
would represent two letters, for it would be necessary only to 
say “1 p.,” which would be less than half a word. 
Western Union officials stoutly insisted that such a law would 
work them an irreparable injury. 


telegraph companies so persistently opposed the filing time 
proposition. I quote from page 17: 


Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN C. FLOYD, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In tHe Hovuse or RerresenrTatives, 
Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
yrovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
Jnited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas said: 

Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneawortn] 
has told us that the agreement reached in this conference re- 
port is a personal victory for the chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Payne] and a personal victory for the President of the 
United States. He should have gone further. He should 
render unto Cresar the things that are Cesar’s. It is also a 
personal victory for the Senator from Rhode Island, chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate, and for the protected 
industries of his section, for everywhere throughout its pages are 
evidences of his masterful hand. The present duties in the 
woolen schedule, confessedly too high, have searcely been 
touched and have nowhere been substantially reduced. The 
same is true of the cotton schedule. The tariff on ready-made 
clothing, underwear, blankets, and food products has not been 
lowered, but in many instances has been raised, and after 
all this hurrah in the newspapers recently about President Taft 
and Chairman PAYNE standing for a reduction of the tariff in 


| the interest of the people, which sentiments have been reiterated 
to send the filing time with telegrams would so increase the | 


Yét the 


by a number of gentlemen on the floor of this House, the bill 
comes back to us, in so far as it relates to living expenses, 
just as it left us, with no substantial reduction on the things 
that we eat, the things that we wear, and the things that we 
use in the home, comprising most articles of daily necessity 
and comfort which constitute the chief items in the cost of 
living of all our people. 

I will not therefore parley with gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber as to who are the victors. I agree with the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KINKEAD] that the people 


| are the victims and they will fully realize this fact in the near 


Most of the operators interviewed, or from whom schedules were | 


secured, stated that the messages most seriously discriminated against 
were those classed as ordinary messages. It was claimed that in the 
beginning of this investigation these messages were held back and grad- 
ually accumulated until the leased wires were released after 3 o'clock 
p. m., or until messages on certain wires had piled up to such an 
extent that an extra man would be put on. It was argued by them that 
if the filing time were compelled to be transmitted and placed on 
every message delivered, this piling up of ordinary business would be 


automatically eliminated, as the delay in the transmission of a mes- | 


sage would made evident on the face of the message. The use of 
the telegraph by a patron is for the purpose of a prompt transmission of 
his message, and it would seem a perfectly reasonable proposition that 
the companies themselves should furnish the evidence of their prompt- 
ness with each message without charge. This appears to be the prac- 
tice everywhere except in the United States, and it is probable that 
this requirement would itself be sufficient to insure promptness in the 
transmission of messages. 

There you have the milk in the cocoanut. It is not the extra 
words the company fears, for every telegrapher knows that that 
argument is puerile. It is the light let in upon their methods 
or lack of methods that they fear. If the filing time were made 
a part of each telegram, and the person addressed saw that it 
had been delayed beyond all reason he would naturally com- 
plain, and these complaints would be so numerous that the com- 
pany would be compelled to employ additional operators to 
handle their business promptly. And this is what they do not 
propose to do, if they can avoid it. 

What I have said, Mr. Speaker, is not based on insufficient 
knowledge, for I am thoroughly familiar with this subject. I 
began life as a telegraph messenger and when I became proficient 
in the art of telegraphy I was employed for many years as oper- 
ator and manager by the Western Union and Postal companies. I 
speak therefore by the card and with a thorough insight into the 
business in all its phases. There is no body of wage-earners 
more intelligent or worthy of encouragement than those who 
handle the telegraph business of the country. They are under- 
paid and overworked to a shameful degree, and their only salva- 
tion, in my judgment, will be the taking over of the lines by 
the Government, thus insuring better pay and treatment for 
the operators and a greatly improved service for the public. 


| those fixed in the Dingley law. 


| 


| 


| future when they are called upon to pay a higher price for 
Now, let us see by a reference to the report just why the | 


every commodity they buy, whether of food or of raiment. I 
enter my solemn protest against the adoption of this report in 
the name of the great consuming masses in the United States. 
I protest against its passage in the name of common fairness 
and simple justice to the whole American people. The general 
trend of the bill as finally made up and agreed to in this report 
is for higher duties. It provides many reductions, it is true, 
but these are mostly on raw materials which are used by the 
manufacturers, while at the same time it provides for hich 
tariff rates on finished products used by the people. In many 
instances the Dingley rates are retained without change and in 
other instances the duties have been raised far in excess of 
There are some exceptions, of 
course, but taken on the whole, the average rates of duty pro- 
vided for in this proposed bill have been raised and not reduced. 
The gentleman from Missouri |Mr. CLark], our distinguished 
minority leader, has just shown to the House and demonstrated 
to the country, beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the 
average ad valorem duty in the bill embodied in this conference 
report is 1.71 per cent higher than in the present law. This does 
not take into account the 25 per cent ad valorem duty imposed 
as a maximum rate, which when added will make an average 
increasé of 26.71 per cent ovér the rates in the Dingley law. 
The passage of this bill in its present form will prove a griey- 
ous disappointment to the people, who were led to believe that 
by the calling of this extra session of Congress they were 
to be given a bona fide revision of the tariff. 

The iniquities of this bill can not be fully appreciated by 
those who have not carefully studied it. Under the Dingley 
law, the rates fixed in the face of the bill are made the maxi- 
mum rates thereunder. The President is authorized in con- 
sideration of favorable reciprocity or trade agreements with 
foreign countries to reduce these rates 20 per cent, and when 
thus reduced the rate fixed by him shall constitute the minimum 
rate. In this bill that proposition is reversed and the rates 
fixed in the face of the bill constitute the minimum rates, and 
on and after March 31, 1910, by operation of law, a duty of 25 
per cent ad valorem is added, and when so added the sum total 
shall constitute the maximum rate, and shall so remain unless 
the President shall find that none of our products are discrim- 
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{inated against by a foreign country, in which case he may by 
proclamation reduce the tariff to the minimum rate as to that 
country. The conditions named in the bill on which the Presi- 
dent may act are so numerous, complex, and complicated that 
I regard the proviso as of little or no practical value. 

I wish to submit and print in connection with my remarks, and 
as an appendix thereto in tabular form, a comparison of the 
rates in the conference report with the Dingley law on all 
changed items in certain schedules to which I will refer specif- 
ically. This statement only includes items that have been 
changed in the conference report, and all items in the respective 
schedules not enumerated in these tables will bear the same 
rate of duty under the new law as under the old. 

The tabular statement referred to was prepared by Prof. J. H. 
Shinn, for the minority, and I use certain extracts therefrom 
by courtesy of the minority ieader [Mr. CrarKx of Missouri]. 

The first of these schedules to which I desire to direct your 
particular attention is Schedule K, which relates to wool and 
woolen goods. The rates of duty on only two items are changed, 
and these are yarns and women’s dress goods over 4 ounces. 
The average decrease in the rates on these items from the 
Dingley law, as shown by this comparison or statement, is 
thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent. This does not take 
into consideration the 25 per cent ad valorem duty to be added 
in order to get the maximum rate provided for in the Dill. 
Deduct 0.35 per cent from the 25 per cent, and instead of hav- 
ing a decrease, we have a positive increase of 24.65 per cent in 
the conference report over the rates in the Dingley law. On 
all other items in Schedule K the increase is 25 per cent ad 
valorem over the Dingley rates. In this connection I desire to 
submit a letter just received from Mr. Edward Moir, president 
of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, of Boston, 
in which he enters a strong protest against the woolen sched- 
ules as presented in this report. The letter is as follows: 

THE CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1909. 

Srr: The tariff bill yon are about to vote upon leaves the wool and 
wool-goods tariff practically unchanged. 

That schedule peeces low duties on the wool used by the worsted 
spinners and prohibitory duties on wool suited for carded woolen goods. 

It imposes prohibitory duties on the by-products of worsted spinning, 
which are raw materiai for carded woolen mills and can not be used 
by worsted spinners, 

It apportions the duty on worsted yarn and cloth to favor the spin- 
ner and discriminate against the weaver, giving the worsted spinner a 
monopoly of the production and sale of both yarn and by-products, and 
placing the carded woolen manufacturer and the worsted weaver at 
the spinner’s mercy. . 

It exposes the growers of long, light-shrinking wool to ruinous for- 
eign competition, while by poy duties it gives a monopoly to the 
growers of shorter and heavy-shrinking wools. 

It places the lowest rates on wool suited for high-priced clothing, 
and the highest rates on wool used for the low-priced clothing worn 
by the masses. 

It deprives the American people of a sufficient supply of all-wool 
clothing, forcing the use of excessively light wool cloths, or of fabrics 
made of cotton and inferior shoddy. 

The tariff bill = are about to vote upon is contrary to the prin- 
ciple of tariff revision as stated in the Republican platform of 1908. 

It violates the principles of justice on which our Government was 
founded. 

In its present form it is in aimost exact agreement with a compact 
formed by its chief beneficiaries at Chicago on October 15, 1908, three 
weeks before the election at which the present House and President 
were chosen. 

For these reasons we protest against the 
call upon you to vote against it, and on the 
should pass both Houses of Congress. 

espectfully, 

Hon. J. C. Fioyp, 

Washington, D. C. 


Cotton goods are embraced in Schedule I. By reference to 
the comparative statement relative to this schedule it will be 
found that on all items changed the duties have been increased 
in the conference report over the rates in the Dingley law by 
10.80 per cent. Add to this the 25 per cent ad valorem and 
the increase on changed items is 35.80 per cent, and the in- 
crease on all other items in the cotton schedule is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Schedule G embraces agricultural products and foodstuffs. 
The rates in this schedule on items affected or changed show 
an increase of 6.63 per cent, which with the 25 per cent added 
makes an increase of 31.63 per cent. I might take up other 
schedules and show in like manner wherein apparent reduc- 
tions are not in reality reductions at all, but increases, but 
I deem the illustrations already given sufficient to convince 
anyone of the iniquities of this proposed bill and of the gross 
injustice of the maximum-rate feature of the same. I will not 
worry you with further details along this line, but will merely 
cite you to the comparison of the rates given in the tabular 
statement pertaining to Schedule D, which relates to lumber, 
and to Schedule M, which relates to printing paper. In this 
connection I desire to submit a letter received from Mr, John 


assage of this bill, and 
resident to veto it if it 


EDWARD Moir, President. 
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Norris, chairman of committee on paper of the American News- 
paper Pub‘ishers’ Association, relating to the tariff on print 
paper. The letter is as follows: 


New Yor«K, July 31, 1909. 
Hon. J. C. Firoyp, Washington, D. C. : 


Dear Sir: Permit me on behalf of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association to protest against the rate of $3.75 per ton on 
rint paper recommend by the tariff conferees. at recommendation 
s an invitation to a tariff war with Canada, from which country at 
least 23 important American mills draw their supplies of pulp wood. 
If the Province of Quebec should follow the example set by Ontario 
ten years ago and decide to prohibit the exportation of pulp wood cut 
from crown lan many of those mills must close. Owners of spruce 
timber limits in Maine and the northern border would profit amaz- 
ingly by the appreciation in timber values. The paper industry would 
confront a wood shortage and a print-paper famine, with serious in- 
creases in the price of news print paper and with great losses to 
many publishers. The recommendation of the select committee of the 
House for a $2 rate on print paper was made after a ten months’ 
study of the print- on! problem. May we ask you to cooperate with 
Chairman MANN, of that committee, in the matter of print paper? 

Respectfully, 


JoHN NoRRgIs, 
Chairman of Committee on Paper. 

There is not, in my judgment, in the history of this country 
another instance in which any great party intrusted with 
power has acted in such utter bad faith as has the Republican 
party in the making of this tariff bill. This extra session of 
Congress was called to revise the tariff, and the people were 
given to understand by President Taft in his inaugural address 
and in his campaign speeches before the election that this re- 
vision should be generally downward. Yet the provision pro- 
posed in the House bill and in the House bill as amended in the 
Senate and in the bill as agreed to in this conference report 
is not only a revision upward, but embodies the highest average 
rates of duty of any bill heretofore passed by the Congress. 
The primary purpose of a tariff is for revenue. The Demo- 
cratic position has always been that we should impose tariff 
duties for purposes of revenue only, and that the sum so raised 
should be limited to an amount of money sufficient to support 
the Government economically administered. 

The Democratic position also demands that articles of neces- 
sity be placed upon the free list or that a very low rate of duty 
be imposed upon them, and that high rates of duty should be 
fixed upon luxuries. The Democratic position also demands 
that when any industry has become a monopoly that products 
sold in this country in competition with its products shall be 
placed upon the free list. Such in brief is the position of the 
Democratic party of to-day on the tariff question, and such has 
been its policy fundamentally since the time of Jefferson. It 
is needless to add that this bill violates every principle and idea 
adhered to by the Democracy in regard to proper tariff legislation. 

The Republican party, on the other hand, stands for the 
principle of protection of American industries by the imposition 
of high tariff rates, which would exclude foreign importation and 
thus and thereby enable the American manufacturer to secure a 
better price in the home market for his commodities. The 
policy ignores the rights of the general consumer, who, if the 
American manufacturer in fact gets a higher price hy reason 
of the tariff, must pay that higher price. In view of this situa- 
tion it is astounding how long the Republican party has been 
able to mislead and deceive the great body of the American 
people in regard to the tariff, and, by reason of such deception, 
to induce them from year to year to stand against their own 
interest by voting money out of their own pockets into the 
pockets of a few rich manufacturers who control the protected 
industries of this country. 

But I do not believe that the people can again be deceived 
after the passage of this most iniquitous tariff bill. The press, 
the general public, the merchants, the people everywhere, are 
awake to their rights. What the people demanded, what they 
were promised, and what the majority in good conscience ougit 
to give them is a general downward revision of the tariff in 
the interest of the consumer. 

I charge that the Republican party by the passage of this 
bill will violate the solemn pledges made by its leaders and 
campaign orators for a downward revision of the tariff. I 
charge that it will violate solemn pledges made by President 
Taft before the election, pledges reiterated by him as Presi- 
dent-elect after the election and since reaffirmed by him as 
President. I charge that by the adoption of this report and the 
passage o7 this bill in the form in which it is now presented it 
will violate the plighted faith of many Members of the ma- 
jority who committed themselves to their constituents 4s 
being in favor of a downward revision of the tariff. But what 
cares the machine that dominates the party councils here for 
the promises, the welfare, or the conscience of individuals? In 
the making of this tariff bill those in control have surrendered 
every patriotic impulse, have ignored every demand of the 


' public, have repudiated every promise made to the people. The 
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bill is framed in the interest of powerful industries making | country remain unshaken in their stronghold of protection, se- 
demands based on selfishness and greed, and leaves the manu- | cure and firm as the rock of Gibraltar. Their rights are pro- 
facturers more complete masters of the situation than ever | tected as against the press. We still have a prohibitive tariff 
before in the history of the country. What the country needs, | on print paper of $3.75 per ton. Their rights are protected 
what the people are demanding, is downward revision, general, as against the home builder. We still have a prohibitive tariff 
substantial, and in some instances radical reductions on all | on lumber of $1.25 per thousand. Add to this the 25 per cent 
articles of universal consumption. In the two Houses of Con- | ad valorem duty and you will find that the tariff on rough 
gress as at present constituted those who stand for such re- | lumber worth $10 a thousand is $3.75 per thousand in this bill. 
vision are powerless to overcome the will of the majority. as against $2 under the present law. 

In my judgment the only hope for relief from the cruel ex- Their rights are protected against every consumer. We still 
actions of this system of protection and oppressive taxation is | have a prohibitive tariff on all commodities of daily necessity, 
for the people to elect a Democratic House, a Democratic Sen- use, or comfort. With Shylock greed the manufacturer has de- 
ate, and a Democratic President. | manded his pound of flesh. The conference committee and the 

I would not detract from the merits of anyone. Give to | Republican majority in Congress are preparing to give it to 
President Taft all the praise that is due him, concede to Chair- | him. Pass this bill and thereafter the American shylock can 
man Payne full credit for an honest effort on his part to get | say, as did old Shylock, the Jew, whom Shakespeare has char- 
a downward revision in the interest of the public; yet at the | acterized and immortalized as the very embodiment of greed, 
close of this long controversy the protected interests of this ' “Give me my pound of flesh. It is so written in the law.” 


APPENDIX. 
Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items. 
SCHEDULE D. 





| 





Dingley rate. Conference rate. i‘ eeeaae Conference. 
PARAGRAPH 201. | 
| Per cent. 
Sawed lumber—whitewood, etc.............. cides bah vc eteaeaant waewes i oa . 5, 888 | 250 
MN Si Pees ia ah esscticagedcccsacessesccncecs SP EE Kandtonedsccncenncucseccne | One dollar and twenty-five cents aatl 1,074,173 | #37} 
PRE IT oilt cicenecvbansulocubeacedenéad | Two dollars to four dollars........... One dollar and seventy-five cents to | 58, 697 
* | two dollars and seventy-five cents. 
PARAGRAPH 207. 
LOG ceded a dendbabtndks obecedednncsecsscoadss TP UD vc divnsccctctenndénss EE NS tu ceGanutbnt nencdsaccune 133,727 | #20 
PARAGRAPH 209. 
CR act bd aiiabd ends veccccénceddccecases po eee iti nttwhsbdnesentediweumind 441,883 | > 663 
PARAGRAPH 212. 
Qe hits cbden dcinscccececenuhecte ET POND Kadecedecsuvaccesates Twenty-five per cent...............-.| 9,809 | 625 
a I istnt Cacnadndcudansinbene | Posty-Give per cent .. ..ccccccccccccces | 88,187 | 512} 
i 


i ' j 
6 Increase. 


@ Decrease, 


SUMMARY. —_ 
a in emit ncienmincncinggden a ca a cl Sects anata eaptasediieanincnenteateancittiigt 3, 705, 024 
ee ceaiaiaadtiaias ahaneeesesieg pubhcandettrct- orehansnunintnags dove avteapdhabdtetnaneneneneneem Te eel esdaleeataaiaceietidemiiian restate - 764, 984 
Neen ne cals deeeeisenvin hb alain aaeoebeih dice Mbiinais chan cpnienendineiehtomenmimswrer meen enanennenerenenes 2, 940, 040 
det hacked ersig inet eaew ences ama eeenin an enemneainintn enema masinien en hanes en ee anee en eee ene 188, 513 
Ns caclich cnt ghndben asin amet SRR SOS OSS OLN SOSS SES eneenneaa 3, 128, 553 
EE Se 576, 471 


Or 15.53 per cent. 
SCHEDULE G, 





Conference 


Dingley rate. Conference rate. Conference, 


| 
duties. 
denna Saimin 4 tinned eine Sphinn acienninicnta ad ake , 
| 
PARAGRAPH 234. 
: ; | ' Per cent. 
EE RE OE GER os diccincctesicccec tees Twenty-Gve per Comms ........cccceces- $1,897 525 
PARAGRAPH 236, 
OOURE Wr ib cane6atnas scccccsisescesnccseose Forty-five cents per ninety-six pounds.| Forty cents per one hundred pounds.) 13 al 
PARAGRAPH 254 
CORI a teededtin davies ctidak cecciecdconcocs EI dc Ru binds cicach enckdecee EE cddtedvacbekcastsccdesendec 115 | 233} 
! 
PARAGRAPH 260. 
HOPS ccvccasdaccconcctccscccascceccccccccsuces NE as ca ncguciccncccesencece TS .  eiemmeons 954,500 5335 
PARAGRAPH 262. 
Pc clbc cincocadscccessccnestce I GM wécdnsccccugiosss ebcede SEE cncasavconcateakeds j 376 | @37} 
POR SaaS ei vine dc ccc viddvecsiovecicces itn geen aceecccdennéases EE ee as ee 30,960 | 416 
PO etaniienicncecucsessssseeevupiace Tl di neadbeackendases beens | Sa EE ha oc. 4. adncevnanauawseen 17,497 | 612 
PARAGRAPH 264. | 
Oy Cs baiedncdeds ccccccccdscccconcs Fifty cents and fifteen per cent...... I innshcansanceceeconsece: 17,798 | 653 
GENET ov dnddintddgcece ccccccscoucces ' One dollar and fifteen per cent ...... ER nad as ceccmatesvecccccces 19, 974 | 642 
RG lc e0 dba de cacddnceseccccccccsedes Two and one-half cents .............. SE ee, 67,116 | 560 
PARAGRAPH 275. 
POE oc acmisillitihacs wtntinsgiths Genes cavececuse ces Te GEE cman sine deeterdsevdinass | Two and one-half cents.............. 541,080 | 625 
OR SUEY OE i a IT YG re, eeu hake CTE ce oad dnaweues 210,427 >100 
PARAGRAPH 276. 
GEASS wiccseescccs Middidudes cacesincecseudecsé S POC CONE. cc ctcsccudsececeotsseios PE -BVO COND «22 csccccccccccccces 344,820 %25 
PARAGRAPH 277. . 
I itil cctabacmagacccecavecesavodadvece I a ca daetlenieasicgee One and one-half cents .............. 2,309,375 50 
PARAGRAPH 279 
Pineapples in barrels... ............0.ccscceees SSDs .cpccdenbeesaccersscoceces Eight cents........++++-0+++++++e00+- 106, 404 613 
I OI ooo cnccs sccccccccconss ees cod. cecutecccccs 5 | ap pinidkulcphsaaagal 9,800 | 013 
* Decrease. > Increase. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. 
ScuepuLs G—Continued. 


Dingley rate. 


PARAGRAPH 284, 


Bacon and hams 


Veal, etc Two cents 


Two cents 


Tallow 
Wool grease .. 


Three-fourths cent 
| One-half cent 


| 
ht | 
Chicory One cent 
Chicory, Two and one-half cents 


| Twelve cents 


Bight CGMtW... wesc cedecces 


PARAGRAPH 296. 


Common starch 


Dextrine Two cents 


As tnieiine a cnatnian 


One and one-half cents... 


Conference rate. Conference. 


eee eeeeee 


One and one-half cents............... 


Se eas cevsisenddinccescae ose 
One-fourth cent 


| Oneand one-half cents 
Three cents 


Eleven cents 


eoccecesscce Seven cents 


oushabseneed One cent 





@ Necrease. 


Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule G 
Amount of conference decreases 


Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule G 


Se I iictiicy eesti tncntereneanialicttciliahataerintiicige ntti ditaiaan ectneitteni 


Or 6.63 per cent. 


Dingley rate. 


PARAGRAPH 8138. 
Cotton yarn 


PARAGRAPH 815. 


Cotton cloth. This paragraph is a marked 
increase on the Dingley law. How much 
can not be estimated. The value classifi- 
cation in all cotton-cloth paragraphs will 
increase the rate materially. It is esti- 
mated that the duties under these para- 
graphs will increase the Dingley para- 
graphs fully $500,000. 


PARAGRAPH $28. 


BOE no oain ns annvecedncenbekpeiaccheemiake Fifty cents and fifteen percent . 


| 


Stockings, $1.50 dozen 


* Decrease. 


| Dingley rate. 


PARAGRAPH 877. 


| Sixty cents and fifteen per cent 
RSCG, BE GONO i 0c cithintindanbncccceecns K- 7 Sev enty cents and fifteen per cent . 


$19, 181, 887 
108, 691 


19, 073, 196 
1, 381, 450 


20, 454, 646 
1, 272, 759 


SCHEDULE I. 


Conference rate. 


Conference Conference. 


Two and a half cents and one-sixth 
cent. 


Seventy cents and fifteen per cent...) 2,066,831 | 530 
| Eighty-five cents and fifteen percent.| 1,222,434 | 033} 
--| Ninety cents and fifteen per cent....| 1,580,800 | >21 


> Increase, 


SCHEDULE K, 


Conference 


Conference rate. duties. 


Conference. 


WMD ink chit sidcecserd gee Te ee | Twenty-seven and one-halfcentsand | Twenty-sevenand one-halfcentsand $29 | a1 


forty per cent. 


| - 
| 


PARAGRAPH 380. 


Women’s dress goods over 4 ounces 
| 


Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule K 
Amount of conference decreases 


Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule K 
Decrease over Dingley............ - 


Or thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per “cent. 


Fiity, fifty-five, and sixty per cent... 


thirty per cent. 


Forty- aon, fifty, and fifty-five per 
cent. 


2, 478, 125 


@ Decrease. 
SUMMARY. 


$36, oe 815 
28, 601 


’ 138 G01 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—C ontinued. 
SCHEDULE M. 





} 


| Dingley rate. Conference rate. | rgutien m7 Conference. 











PARAGRAPH 409. 
Per ccnt. 


ting paper, two and one-fourth....... ----| Three-tenths cent .................--- | Three-sixteenths cent................ | $82, 748 | 33 
Printing paper, four cents. ................... Four-tenths cent ....... eccueasncceest | Three-tenths cent .........-...-....-. 503 | ¢25 


PARAGRAPH 411. | 
Paper, surface coated, not specially provided | Two and one-half cents .............. PRG iike cctcrnteddidintcdemnbenvia | $44, 158 | 650 


Paper, eoated with gelatin ..................- Three cents and twenty per cent. .... | Five cents and twenty per cent ...... 
PARAGRAPH 412. 


Lithographic prints. This paragraph will |................. ade ell ec PED 2 OF! ae: 3 teh oto 656, 418 | 926 
go much higher. Writing paper is also } 
raised, but the new cl cation destroys 
all previous data. 


135, 352 | 554 


PARAGRAPH 415. 
Paper, not specially provided for............. Twenty-five per cent................- pS EEL TIS 397,983 | 520 





* Decrease. > Increase. 


SUMMARY. 
eee a elaladmnetileieittnerniliteteecnadeab atl cay tienen isn eterna. seepemnnerasdibcasereindnestiasetsatnshabianes tibeaatsiats $4, 136, 029 
a eect eieneahcnn cae einen cine cme cdma etna tai 19, 757 


nee ieee nde edacecetetetoene ce enw cages ape cerecetctog canara eaenpensdemeeotmanars wis enctpercargeepancsenemeraane 4, 117, 272 
SR nae apt cntnteeretineen irre ede erence erent thine enaatinieiy ein inna arene Oe alcatel sett cacnen tian tastes bits 433, 220 


Amount of conference bill duties... 1 1 nn + ee 4, 550, 492 
DO I PI ca cre ter creer earls css as ent a a nee een aerate neenarupenemenenasceenanes anes ince an nasser anes aneeen ten aa 414, 463 


Or 10.02 per cent. 








Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill—A Study| We may furnish the wheat, but not the flour. Germany, 
of Tariffs. France, Italy, Belgium, and Spain commend the poisoned 

chalice of our protective system and “free raw material” and 

SPEECH “drawback” to our lips. We ship them our wheat, but our 

rs flour mills can not grind a pound of it. They have a mill in- 

dustry to build up, a home manufacture to protect. To use 


iat 0 N : R U F U s H A R D ¥ : Italy for illustration, this is how they turn the trick. She im- 


poses a duty of 68 cents per 100 pounds on our wheat, but 


or 


OF TEXAS, practically twice that on our flour. But this is not all. Her 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, wheat duty is rebated at any time within six months upon 
/ exported flour or semolina, such as macaroni, and so forth. 

Saturday, July 31, 1909, The result is, Italy sold us the year ended June 30, 1908, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to | $3,768,000 worth of wheat products, macaroni, and so forth, 
rout SE conaiten Gatien, and encourage the industries of the | after paying 1} cents per pound duty; and 50 to 75 per cent of 
, , aaa | this wheat grew in the United States and was exported by us 


Mr. HARDY said: to Italy. The Ameri ill man is raisi ‘lA gov- 
Mr. Speaker: I wish to put into the Recorp a little study of canes report eee gm Sateen. ne a ae 


the tariff, with the hope that it may be worth something. From If the Bur ; : 
’ ‘opean schemes of protection with respect to flour-mill 
the Washington Post of April 13 I quote: products stopped with protecting ‘home mills in their’ home trade, less 
“Tt was the doctrine of R. J. Walker in 1846 and of Daniel aes ae per ape mene st = could be pul found i, but ee a in 
Webster in 1820 that any duty levied with any view other than | Practice a Cunningly devised method of rebates of duty (drawback) 
> « = ayable upon the exportation of fi d ducts of flour. B vans 
revenue was unconstitutional.” “In 1820 New England was in | $f these rebates, production of flour beyond the home requirements. is 
the carrying trade, and a rank free trader.” “The imposition | stimulated and this surplus is placed in competition with and at lower 
of a duty upon any article must be based primarily upon the ee eee — Ea mills which for many years 
” “ ave e ne of suc ore rade. 
difference in wages at home and abroad. This is the decla- Germany’s duty on wheat is 59 cents per hundred pounds, but flour 
ration of the Republican platform.” “In the case of lumber may be. eaugetet and raw a gebate of 96 cents per hundred pounds. 
the wages paid * * * are higher in Canada than in the Inder the German method it is not even necessary at the wheat re 
United States.” “This leaves the lumber lobby now holding | MPPOrie A cemitente of CxO eieable at eustomr- hanes ton Bent 
forth in Washington without the slightest support in behalf of | ment of duties on various kinds of grain as well as on wheat, and they 
its argument for a high tariff, or any tariff.” also serve to pay duty on oil and coffee. 
These quotations set forth some time-honored phrases insisted The same bulletin says: 
on and worn threadbare in the past. At present, regard for the Gavitaltats of thoee foreign countries which have adopted the most 
Constitution in laying and collecting taxes and difference in int a coh im the i - a eof oe ary n — 2. are ee! 
wages here and abroad cut no figure in shaping the conduct of | jefore many years react to the curtailment of the foreign demand for 
protectionists. American-grown grain of all kinds as well as for flour, the product of 
Pauper-labor Europe and high-labor America and Canada | °F wheat. 
alike pass high-tariff laws, and have found a new shibboleth Now, does not all this sound very much like our pet scheme 
for justification. That shibboleth is “We must make our tar- | of low duty or no duty on wool and hides and prohibitive duty 
iff a little higher than other nations.” So each nation makes | on cloth and shoes, and our rebates or drawbacks on exported 
laws for the manufacturer and strong, organized capitalists, | articles, to enable the home manufacturer not only to be pro- 
so that he may exploit the home market without possible | tected in our “home trade,” but to place his surplus in com- 
competition and at the same time in the things he buys gives | petition with the products of the foreign manufacturer in the 
him free trade, drawback, and bounty to enable him to strug- | foreign trade. 
gle with other manufacturers and strong, organized interests Whoever is getting the best of it, it is easy to see that the 
in foreign markets. “We demand that the Government keep | farmer in particular and the consumer in general is getting the 
other manufacturers out of our markets and provide our | worst of it; but that is not all. Farmers and consumers a)l- 
manufacturers a way to get into theirs.” This is a plain | ways belong to certain countries, but capital is tied to no 
statement of the purposes of all protection advocates. But | country. Rothschilds and Rockefeller are international. They 
the American ——— has found that the protectionists in | have industries or stocks in industries in all countries, and 
other countries can play at the same game. The United States | would as soon reap profits in Germany as in France or in 
is largely the granary of the world. It would seem, then, that | Austria as in England or America. English, French, German, 
we ought to furnish the world its bread; but not so, and American capital unite to organize the trusts and syndi- 


: 
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cates in Europe and America that combine and control the 
price of products in each country without competition, and reap 
their harvest of sure and extortionate profits and dividends. 
The stocks and bonds of great corporations are owned in many 
lands. The dividends paid in this country flow as a rich 
stream into coffers of European and American money magnates 
with impartial blindness. The United States steel trust made 
eighty millions excessive profits over a fair return on capital 
invested in 1906-7. Our people paid perhaps nine-tenths of it. 
How much of this went to bondholders and stockholders of 
that corporation living in Europe? 

Surely a line of inquiry seeking to know how much of the 
manufacturer’s profit went abroad, and how much of that profit 
came from abroad would be interesting. I venture the asser- 
tion that the former is ten times greater than the latter. Our 
manufactured exports are of two classes only. First, that class 
of goods of so superior or exceptional kind that they can not 
be gotten or manufactured in other countries; and, second, that 
class of goods that are actually made cheaper here than else- 
where. The items of all our exports show this. In neither of 
these is any protection needed here to enable the home manu- 
facturers to compete with foreign manufacturers on more than 
equal terms. One or the other of these conditions applies to 
all our electrical machinery and supplies sent abroad; to all our 
agricultural machinery and iron and steel products sold in for- 
eign markets, and to our shoes and leather goods, and to at 
least 95 per cent of all our foreign-sold goods. 

The idea of enlarging the foreign market for any of our 
manufactures in which we can not, by reason of cheaper pro- 
duction, undersell all other nations, or at least sell as cheaply, 
is a fancy and a fallacy, and the sooner all our people recog- 
nize it as such the better for us as a whole. We may form in- 
ternational trusts, but we can not extend our foreign trade, 
even by extorting from our people at home and selling at a loss 
abroad, except temporarily for a period of competitive strife, 
in which national industry is hurled against national industry, 
until the industry of one nation drives out that of the other 
and obtains a monopoly, or the two combine, as in the case of 
the English and American tobacco trust, and divide their terri- 
tory as did Abraham and Lot. 

The captains of industry of each country will use the brawn 
and muscle, the lawmaking and treaty-making powers of their 
several nations as weapons in the contest, and the case of our 
struggle to sell our flour abroad illustrates that our captains are 
not the only ones who can pass protective laws and make 
treaties with other nations. With most of the wheat of the 
world grown here, we are actually being driven from the flour 
markets of the world. 

Outside of the raw materials—cotton, wheat, and copper— 
says this same bulletin, the balance of trade between us and 
protected Europe for the year ended June 30, 1907, was 
$123,000,000 against us. This with all our laws to keep out 
foreign manufactures and the laws of foreign states to keep out 
our manufactures; with our great ingenuity and industry, our 
abundant natural supplies of coal, of oil, of water power, and 
with the best machinery in the world. 

The net result of the fight between protection here and pro- 
tection in France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Spain—be- 
tween greed triumphant here and greed triumphant there—is 
$i 23,000,000 trade balance against us. So that under our pro- 
tective system we can not lead the world as we should in 
manufactures as well as in agriculture. Our captains do not 
care where the balance of trade is so long as in all lands they 
are sure of their dividends. But there is another phase of 
this international commercial warfare. Foreign governments 
are played upon by the captains. They resent our attempts at 
exclusion and seek every means of building up raw material 
sources elsewhere, so that more raw brawn and muscle may 
work for them. They are hunting earnestly for a cotton-grow- 
ing region, not so good as ours, but one that will serve, ready 
to dump in millions of capital into any country to grow cotton 
where they can find a market for their manufactures. The 
valley of the Nile is exploited anew, and other regions are 
anxiously scanned for a cotton field. 

Millions are sent into Argentina to develop its wheat grow- 
ing, and Canada and the steppes of Siberia are sought to 
be made and will be made great grain-growing regions of the 
earth under the friendliest relations with protected Burope 
and free-trade England, especially it would seem to me to the 
advantage of the latter. Lest what I have said about our 
manufactured exports seem unwarranted, I will quote this same 
bulletin, Our own government bulletin says: 


With respect to commodities they buy of us, these are included in 
two classes, viz, those things, mostly raw materials, which they abso- 


lutely must have and can not get elsewhere, and those articles which b 
o-.  - = —— merit have built up a demand that even high 

And we are just in the same fix with regard to them, and the 
result is we have to buy, except raw material, $123,000,000 more 
of them than they of us. And, says the bulletin— 

It should be remembered that the cla 
put prohibitive duties on flour has inkaneall ‘axe ae bread + 
nation that has adopted the policy. 

Their people know this and are not submitting quietly. I 
predict confidently, however, that they will continue to submit 
just as long as European greed can defend their action as a 
retaliation against American greed and selfishness, and hold 
up the theory that they are furnishing labor for mill operatives 
and getting the best of us—as they are—and show up great 
fortunes for the few and huge mills and factories, which they 
attribute to their policy. There is absolutely no question but 
that we can use the tariff tax not to raise revenue, but to 
shut out every article of merchandise which we do not wish to 
come in, and other nations can do the same; and the purpose 
of all protective tariffs is to indirectly prohibit the importation 
of any merchandise that can be made in one’s own country at 
any cost. 

The result is we can not ship our manufactures into these 
countries; they can not ship theirs into our country, but we 
can move our capital, our machinery, and skilled workmen into 
Canada and elsewhere and make the goods there in establish- 
ments owned and managed by American capitalists and run 
with skilled labor from the United States, thereby building up 
great industries there. Foreign capitalists invest here under 
the same conditions. Neither capital nor skilled labor is pro- 
hibited from coming or going into any country. Each country 
tries to encourage the importation of these much-desired good 
things. The result is the same international struggle reversed. 
In this struggle the question is which captains can reap the 
greater profits from their enterprises, whether conducted in one 
eountry or another, and not which country can reap most profits. 

These are not mere theories; they are absolutely true state- 
ments of existing conditions, illustrated clearly, in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Canada, and South America, and in this 
international struggle, if the bulletins of our own Department of 
Commerce and Labor (see Confidential Bulletin No. 8, April 12, 
1909) are to be believed, we are getting the worst of it—by far 
the worst of it. Our manufacturers are losing the trade of the 
young nations of the western continent, notwithstanding our 
greater proximity and natural advantages, and we are shut out 
from Burope. “It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts 
us.” Is there a disinterested man of medium intellect who 
does not see it? I think not. We can not expect the bene- 
ficiaries of protection here or abroad to admit it; but if they do 
see it, that will not make them alter their course. They will 
still endeavor to deceive the unprotected masses. They know 
that by being shut up they can more readily fix prices to the 
home consumer and fix their own dividends. 

Any country may suffer from panic. 

The price of their commodities does not fall. The home mar- 
ket may be glutted; their prices do not fall. Wages may fall 
lower; their prices remain fixed. Shops may close and laborers 
be idle; the price of their supply on hand remains the same. 
This is illustrated by our recent panic. Better so, than that 
these favored ones should lower their dividends. They will not 
sell so much, but they will be out less in wages and expenses, and, 
if necessary, they raise the price of necessaries while they close 
down their plants and take in the savings hoarded by labor in 
years past. Labor may go starve. The condition is simply this: 
A given commodity, one of the necessities of life, is the product 
of a great monopoly or combine. The people must have it; the 
monopoly can fix the price. 

First result: The monopoly does fix the price; the people do 
buy. 

Second result: Carnegie, Rockefeller, Gates, and their kind. 

Third result: Labor out of employment; bread lines; and 
men and women, wrapped in newspapers, shelterless and shiver- 
ing in the winter night air of the great public parks, 

To illustrate how the masses and nations suffer and then 
strike back, let me quote: 

Before the McKinley tariff went into effect, Canada had somewhat 
the commercial position of another State— 

Says a writer in the Saturday Evening Post, of April 10— 


She not only dealt with us direct, de or us as a market, but 

we were also her middlemen. Outside capital came slowly into the 

Dominion; we had carrying and trading machinery, and she used them 

—— that was easier and cheaper than building her own trade 
rec 


At that time sentiment in Canada in favor of joining the 
United States was growing, 
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Then— = 7 


Says the writer— 


came our highest tariff, cutti her off in a day. It made her for- 
tune. For ten or twelve — e near! pa Her West was little 
known. Water power had not become ionable ; transportation and 
mining were backward. British capital went to Argentina and we 

drained Canada of its enterprising youngsters. Factories had to be 
Frctenet a (Canadian) tariff had to be fought a a and 
direct trade established with other countries. en and 
lived through it. Today she has growing Pie fo aoe 
young foreign trade, and y reat traneportation, mining, and agricultural 

rojects. ritish capital is flowing in. Last year John Bull sent 

her more than $200,000,000. 

Let me add here that our trust manufacturers are helping her 
in her struggle with us by selling to her products cheaper than 
they do to us. So that, to illustrate, the Canadian railway, par- 
allel to the Northern Pacific in the United States, is built of 
American-made rails at about $8 per ton cheaper than our 
road pays for them, and Canadian transportation beats us. 
And they are helping Canada also by pouring their money along 
with J. Bull into her industries. The same writer continues: 

Sometime ag our harvester interests established a Canadian factory 
in Ontario and have since enlarged it, employing 7,000 people, so that, 


o— onely., ItP it se 
demand for farm machinery is pecenee, one state this seat 
nen 17 per oa tarif levied by Canada sitar 
vyesters. But what does that matter to as eee oe. which 
controls the manufactory here and in Can locating in Canada, 
paaeeee — trade of Canada this company — a secure numerous 
vantages. Canada is axvenaing preferential tariff deals with 
Beitish ae and fore countries ; already there is a treaty with 
France, whereby lower duties are given Canada's foodstuffs, etc. 

The writer shows other American industries moved over to 
Canada and are prosperous there. But enough; it is the same 
everywhere. Everywhere our people are getting the worst of 
this dog-eat-dog international struggle for the trade markets of 
the world, simply because our people furnish the richest of all 
the fields for plunder and American greed has been the most 
voracious and utterly selfish of all the world. The United 
States is richer than any province that ever Roman proconsul 
levied tribute on, and our captains take their tribute without 
mercy here and in all lands. Our department bulletins tell 
the tale. 

They tell of our genius triumphing over nature in Europe, 
in Asia, and South America, planting machinery on the steppes 
of Siberia and the mountain ranges of Mexico and of the 
Andes; of our blind industries inquiring with anxious cry for 
some means to tempt the nations of the earth to buy our wares; 
of our Government speaking honeyed words to western na- 
tions and performing generous acts in the land of the yellow 
races; but all to no purpose. Our foreign trade refuses to 
grow with our growth. Sister republics of Mexico and South 
America buy our specialties, our novelties, and the things we 
sell them cheaper than England, Germany, or France, but the 
bulk of all they buy for common consumption comes from 
Europe. ‘The despotisms, republics, and limited monarchies 
alike of Europe buy our specialties, our novelties, and our agricul- 
tural products, but refuse to trade with us further. All the 
world as a unit is against us in trade, because our captains 
will not let them trade with us on fair terms. 

They tell us free trade is an academic truth, but a practically 
unworkable theory. They forget the fact that free trade among 
the States—a great world in itself—has built up the strongest 
and richest Nation on earth in spite of the crippling effects of 
our being prevented trading with the rest of the world. 

Even at the cost of repeating I will prolong this study. The 
same thought repeated may sink in where only once stated it 
would pass unnoticed. A writer favoring protection in the 
March number of Square Deal, in substance says: 

First. For centuries England put a protective wall around her agri- 
eulture and manufactures and excluded products of other countries 


where lower wages were pa 
ae cat time her yy were built up. She became 


Second. Du 
the test ~~ worl 
trad welcoming fo her marae io_prodecs of til etbet Dele Yor 
> a time things wen i the markets of the 
marta Mere sassea renter ee 
Wage nations in order to maintain her present high wages. 

This is a strange prelude to an article against socialism. 
As to the argument against socialism, I am not now concerned 
with that, but the prelude statement is interesting for what it 
leaves out more than for what it states. 

In the first statement no allusion is made to the fact that 
during the first period named England was the most virile nation 
of the earth, in war and in peace, and was only competing with 
other nations likewise surrounded by high-tariff walls. Nor is 
any allusion made to the fact that what caused England to 
tear down her high-tariff walls was bread riots and starvation, 
brought about by high prices of bread, and that England's early 
protection was protection of agriculture and not manufacture. 





In the second statement no attempt is made to explain why 
high wages did not fly from England to France, Germany, and 
other, protected lands when Engiland’s tariff walls were torn 
down, and in the third statement no offer is made to explain 
the absurdity—if protection means high wages—of the fact that 
the low-wage countries England is now urged to previde against 
are the highly tariff-protected nations. 

Nor does the statement show the fact that every European 
country which is highly protected has a lower wage scale than 
England, and that these low-wage countries are persuaded to 
keep up their tariff walls to keep out the products of the high- 
priced labor of England and America. The moral of this little 
prelude and these added verities is that in all lands, under some 
pretext, the special interests seek protection, not for the gen- 
eral good but for selfish greed, to enable the capitalist and 
manufacturer to levy tribute on the common mass of citizens. 

And the claim boiled down is that each nation enriches itself 
and makes its people happy by refusing to buy from every 
other nation while seeking to sell to every other nation. The 
blindest thing to reason in all the world is self-interest, and 
perhaps nothing short of a great national calamity will ever 
relax the hold on our Government that greed through special 
privilege, and wealth through corruption, has fastened on us. 

Supporting my argument that protection does not keep indus- 
tries and capital at home, I cite the colloquy between CumMMINS 
of Iowa and Smirn of Michigan, April 21. Cummins had 
spoken of the profits of the United States Steel Corporation 
being ninety-one millions in one year. SMITH said that over 
one-half the stock and bonds of all our corporations was 
owned in Europe, and this was admitted by Cummins. They 
were discussing the difficulty of collecting an income tax on the 
individual owner of these stocks and bonds; but listening to 
them, it occurred to me that if the statement of Smiru is true— 
and I do not doubt it—that statement alone shows what I have 
been trying to urge: First, that capital is not patriotic; it does 
not care to stay at home to build up home industries; it invests 
in foreign industries wherever money is to be made. Second, 
that capital is above the national flags, and no law has been 
even attempted to keep foreign capital from dominating and 
owning our home industries and absorbing the profits, that fair 
profits to capital provided for by the last Republican platform. 
Third, that of the enormous corporate profits of all our cor- 
porations paid by the masses of our people, over half of it goes 
to foreign stock and bond owners. In the case, then, of the 
$91,000,000 profits of the United States Steel Company, what 
part of it remained in the United States and what part of it 
went to foreign lands? 

If we keep the Frenchman from making goods in France and 
shipping them here at a profit, he simply brings his money over 
and buys out our factories, or, what is the same thing, buys the 
stocks and bonds of our factories and sells us his goods from 
his factories in our country. But you say that is all right, since 
he has the work done here and gives the work to our people. 
True; but you forget that when he has supplied our market, 
and could produce more here, he is prevented by a high tariff 
from shipping into France or Russia or Germany, and he takes 
his capital then back to France or over into Germany or Russia 
to produce in that country what can be consumed there, so 
that he is making goods for beth countries. Your tariff wall is 
no obstruction to his operations or his profits. On the contrary, 
it aids him in his “catch ’em and skin ’em” game. It enables 
him to raise prices to the point of highest profit and to tax the 
traffic all it will bear in each country. It is for this reason 
that the great capitalists of all countries are almost a unit in 
agreement that all nations ought to maintain a high protective- 
tariff w4ll against all other nations. 

When the nations all fix their tariffs to suit the capiteaiists, 
England will exclude all manufactured articles from France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States. France will exclude ail 
manufactured articles from England, Germany, Italy, and the 
United States. The United States will exclude all articles from 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. Every nation will ez- 
clude the manufactured products of every other nation, and the 
real laborer, the ultimate consumer, will be at the mercy of 
unbridled greed in all, Capital, as embodied in syndicates, 
corporations, and vast factories, is absolutely without patri- 
otism, without a country, and without conscience. It seeks ad- 
vantage by competition or combination, by securing and en- 
forcing laws, and by flouting and standing above.law, by favor, 
and by fear. Serve it, and it strengthens the arm of govern- 
ment; thwart it, and it shakes the foundations of social, po- 
litical, and economic order. Submit to its demands, it puts its 
heel on your neck; rebel, and it grinds you into the earth. It 
counts nations among its provinces for revenue purposes, and, 
binding its chains upon continents, it essays to bridle the ocean 
and ride, master of its waves, as it is master of its shores 
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The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. RALPH D. COLE, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 81, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
prose revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No defense of the duty on wool provided in the 
proposed bill is necessary at this time. It has proved its value 
by producing ten years of great prosperity in the wool and 
woolen industry of the United States. During the discussion of 
the Dingley bill in 1897 Senator Dottitver, of Iowa, then a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means in the House, made 
the following statement in reference to this schedule: 

We propose to stop the slaughter of American flocks. That is the 
first thing. We propose to reopen the doors of the American factory. 
That is the second thing. We propose to put $40,000,000 into the 
Treasury every year instead of $20,000,000. That is the third thing. 

Seldom in the history of legislation has a prophecy been so 
completely verified. Our flocks have been increased from 
37,000,000 to 54,000,000. The production of wool] has increased 
50,000,000 - pounds annually. The value of our flocks has in- 
creased from $63,000,000 to $211,000,000. These figures are 
proof conclusive that the first prediction is now a matter of 
historical record. 

The maxim of McKinley that “it is better to open the mills 
of the United States to the labor of America than to open our 
mints to the silver of the world” finds full justification in the 
progress of woolen manufacture during the last decade. The 
second pledge has been redeemed. The increase in revenue under 
this schedule has approximated $20,000,000 annually. The 
prophecy of Senator Do tiiver has been fulfilled, and the great 
purposes of the framers of that law have been achieved. 

Only two substantial changes have been made in Schedule K 
of the proposed bill. A separate classification has been made 
for tops. In the Dingley law tops were classified as yarns. 
But inasmuch as “tops” is a trade term applied to the long- 
fiber woo] which enters into the manufacture of worsted cloth 
and in a less advanced stage of refinement than yarn, it is en- 
tirely proper that it should be given separate classification. 
Section 375 of the proposed bill, known as the “top section,” 
reads as follows: 


On combed wool or tops, made wholly or in part of wool or camel’s 
hair, valued at not more than 20 cents per pound; the duty per pound 
shall be two and one-fourth times the duty imposed by this schedule 
on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at more than 
20 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and one-third 
times the duty imposed by this schedule on 1 pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class; and in addition thereto, upon all of the foregoing, 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

It will be noted that the rates fixed in this section is the ap- 
plication of the same principle of compensatory duties to “ tops” 
that has been applied to every product in the whole process of 
woolen manufacture. Ample protection is afforded by these 
rates, and the interests of neither manufacturer nor grower 
have been sacrificed by the substitution of this provision. 

The by-products of wool are given the same rates of protec- 
tion as provided in the Dingley law. This is ample assurance 
to the American woolgrower that no loophole will be found in the 
law under which wool will be admitted at greatly reduced rates 
of duty such as were fraudulently practiced under the law of 
1883. 

The second substantial change in this schedule related to the 
duty on yarns valued at not more than 30 cents per pound. The 
ad valorem duty on such yarn has been fixed at 35 per cent per 
pound instead of 40 per cent, as fixed in the existing law. This 
section applies in particular to the spinner, and not to the grower 
of wool. The ultimate effect of this reduction will not endanger 
the legitimate interests of the American spinner, but should re- 
duce-—at least, in a measure—the price of the finished product. 

During the progress of this measure through the House and 
Senate severe criticisms have been made against this schedule. 
Most notable among those critics was the National Clothiers’ 
Association. They have presented a memorial to Congress in 
which they condemn in unmeasured terms the existing tariff 
on wool, They are not contending for free wool, but for an ad 
valorem rate of 45 per cent. The whole history of tariff legisla- 
tion and customs regulations have fixed the seal of condemnation 
on this plan of substituting ad valorem for specific duties on 


wool. AIL the nations adhere to the specific duty.- A return to 
the ad valorem duty, condemned by Morrill and Blaine, dis- 
carded by McKinley and Dingley, would prove disastrous to the 
industries of this Naticn. It gives unlimited opportunities for 
fraud. It grants most protection when least needed and least 
protection when most needed. If the price of wool in the mar- 
kets of the world was 20 to 24 cents, an ad valorem rate of 50 
per cent would afford ample protection to the American grower. 
But if the London price of wool was 15 cents, 50 per cent ad 
valorem would not be sufficient. 

The National Association of Clothiers, in order to accomplish 
their purpose, have begun an advertising campaign proclaiming 
that the price of men’s and boys’ clothes will be increased from 
25 to 35 per cent because of the enactment of the pending meas- 
ure. In their memorial they state that it will increase the cost 
of clothing to the ultimate consumer in the United States at 
least $120,000,000 during the next year. I desire to have 
printed in the Recorp the following statement taken from their 
memorial which fully explains their position: 


These advanced prices on worsteds which have been announced, fol- 
lowing the steady deterioration of fabrics in weight and quality, result- 
ing from the operations of the Dingley bill, will add to the retail price 
approximately $2.50 on a $10 suit of clothes, $3 on a $15 suit, and $5 
on a $20 suit, or from 20 per cent to 25 per cent to the cost of the 
clothing to the wearer thereof. 

The aggregate burden of the increased cost of men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing to the American people, under the present advance alone, will be 
$120,000,000 for the year 1910, which is twice the value of the annual 
domestic wool clip. Although the bill has not yet actually become 
a law, yet it is clearly seen how it will operate, and the foregoing 
demonstrates the results already apparent to actual manufacturers of 


clothing. 

The first proposition that either the price of yarn or cloth 
or clothes will be increased by reason of this bill is absolutely 
false. There is not a single increase of any rate in this whole 
schedule over the rates provided in the Dingley law. On the 
contrary, two or three substantial reductions have been made. 
By what show of logic can it be said that the price of clothes 
will be increased when not a single rate has been raised and a 
few have been lowered? If there is an increase in the cost of 
clothing it must find its cause in some other fact. 

Let us examine the statement of the clothiers’ association. 
They say that the price of a $10 suit will be increased $2.50, 
the price of a $12 suit will be increased $3, and the price of a 
$20 suit increased $5. 

What are the increased elements of cost in a suit of clothes? 
The price of labor is the same; the cost of plant and equip- 
ment is the same. Every element of cost which enters into 
the manufacture of a suit of clothes is the same this year as 
it was last aside from the raw material. The wool out of 
which it is made has substantially increased in price. This 
fact necessitates a corresponding advance in the cost of a suit 
of clothes. What is the increase in the cost of the wool which 
enters into a suit of clothes this year over last? This should 
be the exact measure of the advance in the price of the finished 
article. The raw material, or the wool, is the only changing 
element of value which enters into the construction of the gar- 
ment. I shall choose for the purposes of this computation 
Ohio fine or medium fine quality of wool. 

Last year the average price was approximately 20 cents per 
pound. This year the average price is approximately 30 cents 
per pound. There has been an advance of 10 cents per pound 
in the price of wool during the last year. Last year was a 
panic year. The price of wool was depressed. The woolen in- 
dustry throughout the United States was greatly retarded. Two 
facts are responsible, in the main, for the rapid advance this 
year. First, there is a shortage of the wool supply in the mar- 
kets of the world. Second, as soon as it became evident that 
the Dingley rates on wool were to be retained, the woolen manu- 
facturers of the United States purchased large quantities otf 
wool wherever it could be obtained. Responsive to that great 
demand, the price rapidly advanced to its present figure. 

Ohio wool has a shrinkage of 50 per cent. In other words, it 
takes 2 pounds in the grease to produce 1 pound of scoured 
wool. Therefore the increased price of a pound of scoured wool 
this year over last is 20 cents. One pound of scoured woo! will 
produce 1 yard of cloth, weighing 11 to 12 ounces per yard. 
Therefore the increased price of raw material which enters into 
a yard of cloth for men’s clothing is approximately 20 cents 
per yard. This will fluctuate, of course, with the varying prices 
of wool. But 20 cents increase cost per yard would seem a 
reasonable average. 

It requires about 3} yards of cloth to make the average suit 
of clothes. Three and one-third times 20 cents is 663 cents. 
This should be the full measure of increase in the cost of a suit 
of clothes, because it represents the increase in the cost of the 
raw material, which is the only factor in the cost of construc- 
tion during the last year. But we will exceed the limits of 












generosity and admit that the cloth which enters into a $20 
suit of clothes has advanced $1 during the last year. By what 
rule of right or process of logic can the National Clothiers’ As- 
sociation increase the cost of a suit of clothes $5 when there 
is only $1 additional value in the cost of the raw material out 
of which it is made? It is too apparent for concealment, that 
they are trying to enrich themselves and charge the woolgrower 
with the responsibility for their action. I have given you a 
computation showing the increase in the value of a suit of 
clothes because of the advanced price of wool. I now desire 
to submit absolute proof of my proposition. The woolen manu- 
facturers of the United States are only charging the makers of 
clothing 50 to 75 cents additional for sufficient cloth to make 
the average suit of clothes. Here is a statement by the George 
C. Hetzel Company, manufacturers of worsteds and woolens, 
Chester, Pa., which I desire to insert in the Recorp. 


Georce C. HeETZEL COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS, 
Chester, Pa., July 24, 1909. 
Josepu R. Grunpy, Esq., 
Bristol, Pa. 


My Dear Mr. Grunpy: Complying with your request, by telephone, 
this morning, I have carefully looked up our records and find that the 
yarn prices on our contracts made in the spring of 1907 for spring 
of 1908 fabrics were substantially the same as the _— we paid for 
yarns this spring for use in spring 1910 fabrics. hese 1910 fabrics 
are now all sold and withdrawn. 

I find that we have no fabrics for spring of 1910 which are identical 
with what we sold for the spring of 1908; therefore it is not possible to 
make a price comparison. 

Our fabrics for spring 1910 are all finer in terture than those of 
spring 1908, though the weights per yard are the same. 

The spring 1908 fabrics were decorated with so-called “ mercerized 
cotton yarns,’’ whereas the spring of 1910 fabrics are all worsted, the 
decorations being what are known as “ resist worsted threads; ” both 
these underscored differences causing a material increase in cost. 

If the spring 1910 fabrics had been made for the spring of 1908, our 
prices would have been substantially the same at the time of their 
sale in July, 1907, as they are now. 

We have one fabric this season which is exactly the same as the 
best-selling fabric of a year ago (for spring, 1909), when wool and 
yarns were low in consequence of the panic. This fabric was sold 
a year ago at $1.324, less the trade discount (equal to 12 per 
cent cash from delivery), and then as wool and yarns increased in 
price they were advanced to $1.374 and again to $1.42}. Our produc- 
tion of this fabric was sold out this month. for spring, 1910, at $1.50, 
less trade discount. Taking the opening price of last year ($1.324 less 
12 per cent, or $1.16§ net) and deducting it from the opening price 
this year ($1.50 less 12 per cent, or $1.32 net), the difference in cost 
to the clothier is 154 cents per yard. Multiply this difference by 34 
yards for the average quantity required for a suit of clothes, and it 
increases the wholesale clothier’s cost per suit 51y) cents. I inclose a 
sample of the fabric. It is 58 to 59 inches wide and weighs 114 to 12 
ounces per yard. 

The statements, either ignorantly or maliciously published of late, 
that the consumer will have to pay 25 per cent more for clothing next 
season because of the increase in the price of goods, due to the tariff, 
are, of course, rank untruth. To cause an increase of 25 per cent in 
the cost of a suit of clothes the worsted or woolen cloth that goes into 
it would have to advance 75 cents per yard on a $10 suit, $1.124 per 
yard on a $15 suit, and $1.87 per yard on a $25 suit. 

As is known, wool has materially advanced all over the world in the 
past year, due to the inexorable law of supply and demand. 

The tariff, existing or prospective, has absolutely nothing to do with 
it, the duties on wool and cloth in Schedule K of the Dingley bill and 
in the House and Senate bills being identical. 

Should there be any further increase in the price of cloth, it will be 
due entirely to the increase in the cost of raw material, in which case 
the agricultural people, who are the largest consumers of manufactures, 
will be the direct beneficiaries. 

Yours, sicerely, Geo. C. HETZEL. 


I have the sample of cloth to which Mr. Hetzel refers in my 
possession. It isa fine fabric and would make a suit of clothes 


which any Member of this House would be glad to wear. And 


yet the price of that cloth is only 50 cents more this year than 
it was last. Will the National Clothiers’ Association please ex- 
plain what they intend to do with the other $4.50? They claim 
to be fighting the battle of the consumer. If they are sincere, 
why should they make their patrons pay $5 in price for 50 cents 
of value? It is a flagrant attempt to rob the public in the 


name of the tariff and escape responsibility. I also desire to | 


insert in the Recorp a statement from the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Company, showing that the price of cloth at the present 
time is precisely what it was in 1907 before the panic. It also 
verifies in every detail my computation as to the increased cost 
of raw material and its effect upon the finished product. - The 
deduction from the facts which they present is that the aver- 
age increase would represent an extreme advance of only 62 
cents per suit. 


Mr. Jouius Feiss, City. 


Deas Str: After having been away from the mill for something over a 
week on account of illness, I was dumfounded this morning upon being 
shown a clipping from the paper giving the substance of the interview 
had with Senator Burron, at which you were present with Mr. Morris 
A. Black, Mr. John Anisficld, and Mr. Harry New. 

If the statements attributed to you and your associates are correct, we 
are at an entire loss to understand it. 

Last year marked the lowest price in wool textiles for many years, 
owing to the financial conditions of the country. The extreme advance 
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on any goods our company sold you this year over last year is 174 
cents per yard, the average advance being only 16 cents per yard. 
Allowing 34 yards to the average suit (although ordinary calculations 
is 34 = per suit), would represent an extrenre advance of 62 cents 
per suit. 

We have had such limitless confidence in your fairness that we must 
await explanation from you. 

The advance in the price of wool has had nothing whatever to do with 
the tariff. The tariff is the same this year as last and as it has been 
for years. The simple facts are there is a shortage throughout the 
world in the wool supply and the advance has been governed by the 
London markets. 

The statement attributed to your committee about the manufacturers 
forgetting the consumer is so utterly at variance with facts that reply 
is unnecessary. 

Taking into consideration the raw wool imported into the United 
States, and ddd to that the manufactured wool in cloths and garments 
imported into the United States, the United States does not produce raw 
wool to equal anywhere near 50 per cent of the amount of wool used 
in the United States. Take the duty from the wool, and not only the 
cloth manufacturers, but the clothing manufacturers as well, would be 
out of business inside of two years and be entirely at the mercy of 
manufacturers of other countries both in cloth and in finished garments. 
You surely could not maintain the position of taking the tariff from the 
raw wool without also taking the tariff from finished cloth ang fin- 
ished garments. 

We are sending a copy of this letter.to Senator Burton. 

Very truly, yours, 
THE CLEVELAND WORSTED MILLS COMPANY. 

P. S.—In going back to the prices of two years ago, i. e., June, 1907, 
the year before the panic, we find that you paid, on our style 812, two 
years ago, 94 cents; this year, 95 cents, or an advance of 1 cent per 
| yard; our style 78, two years ago, $1; this year, $1.02, or an advance 
of — 24 cents per yard; our style 719, two years ago, $1.25; this 
year the first purchase was taken at $1.25, then $1.274, and now $1.30. 

These simple figures speak more eloquently than anything else can 
speak of the entire unfairness of the situation as presented by you and 
your associates at your interview with Senator Burton. 

Is it not true, my dear sir, that no good was ever accomplighed by an 
unfair statement of facts, i. e., in attempting to gain an advantage by 
quoting extreme panic conditions as against normal? 

THE CLEVELAND WORSTED MILLS COMPANY. 


Mr. Speaker, there is a popular misapprehension of the rela- 
tion between the tariff on wool and the cost of clothing. A 
| duty of 11 cents per pound on wool would amount to less than 
|-$1 on a $20 suit of clothes. The cost of cloth on an average is 
| less than 25 per cent of the price charged against the con- 
sumer. Good worsted cloth, which is at present the fashion- 
| able fabric, every* fiber in it being pure new wool, for this 
| season’s wear has been selling at wholesale from the factory 
at $1 per yard, so that enough cloth (34 yards 14 yards wide) 
to make a full suit of clothes costs the clothing maker but 
| 98.58. A suit of clothes made from this cloth would sell at 
| retail to the wearer at from $12 to $18; thus the total cost at 
| wholesale from the mill of the cloth in a suit of ready-to-wear 
| clothes averages less than 25 per cent of the price which the 
| wearer pays for it. This relation of cloth to retail price for 
clothing applies also to better grades of cloth and clothing; say 
a 3-piece suit at $12—the cost of the cloth is about $3; a 
3-piece suit at $15—the cost of the cloth is about $3.75; a 
| $-piece suit at $20—the cost of the cloth is about $5; a 3-piece 
suit at $30—the cost of the cloth is about $7.50; a 3-piece suit 
at $40—the cost of the cloth is about $10; a 3-piece suit at $50— 
the cost of the cloth is about $12.50; a 3-piece suit at $60—the 
cost of the cloth is about $15. 

The National Clothiers’ Association state that the price of 
cloth has increased 25 per cent, and therefore it is necessary to 
increase the price of a suit of clothes 25 per cent. Admitting, 
as they must, that the only increase in cost is the advance in 
| the price of raw material, no method of computation will sus- 
tain their contention. Three dollars is the cost of cloth in a 
$12 suit. Twenty-five per cent of $3 is 75 cents. That should 
mark the increase in cost on a $12 suit. Instead of that the 
National Clothiers’ Association state that they will be com- 
pelled to increase the price of a $12 suit to $15. Who gets the 
$2.25 not represented by the increased value of the cloth? 

The cost of cloth in a $20 suit of clothes is $5. Twenty-five 
per cent of $5 is $1.25. These figures should mark the extreme 
limit o¢ advance in a $20 suit of clothes. The association state 
that they will be compelled to increase the price of a $20 suit of 
élothes to $25. The public would like to know what becomes of the 
$3.75 not represented by the increased cost of the raw material. 

Mr. Speaker, I now desire to insert in the Recorp a clipping 
from the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal of July 17, 1909. 

It is a complete exposition of this question by a journal that 
is familiar with every item of cost in the process of making a 
suit of clothes. This answer to the contention of the National 
Clothiers’ Association is complete and conclusive: 

The increased prices are announced now without the slightest refer- 
ence to the tariff, because this is the time of the year when the makers 
of clothing are in the habit of contracting for their next year’s cloth, 
and therefore the prices have to be agreed on. But when these makers 
of ready-made suits declare in the newspapers and in circulars te Con- 
gress that the increased prices of woolen and worsted fabrics will com- 


pel them to charge $15 for a suit now selling at $12, and $20 for a $15 
suit, they are affronting the intelligence of the country. 
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This can be clearly shown by an analysis of the various factors of 
cost in standard ready-made clothing. An expert in the business in 
‘New York has furnished the following data as to ready-to-wear suits of 
men’s clothing made to retail at $15 and $18 aS suits of which 
the greatest number are sold to the masses of the American people. 

Actual cost to make suit. 


$15 retail | $18 retail 
suit. suit. 


Made up as follows: 
Cloth, 33 yards, at 80 cents 
Lining and trimming 


Total for material 
Labor in coat 
Labor in trousers_-_ oii evince lita 
ee Oo 
Cutting 


10 per cent to cover general expenses_........--...-..........- 


DR ccnncintinitttitimiicoiiilinisitiinmbncnmabeadees 
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* The cloth for this suit cost $1.25 a yard. 

Those manufacturers of ready-made clothing who are complaining of 
an increase of 20 to 25 per cent in the price of cloth declare that this 
will compel them to charge the American people from $3 to $5 more 
for every ready-made suit. Now let us see: An increase of 25 per cent 
in the price of 3, yards of cloth at 80 cents a yard would mean an 
increase from $2.60 to $3.25, or just 65 cents in the cost of a $15 suit. 
Adding even 25 per cent to the price of lining and trimming, or 313 
cents, we have a total increase in the cost of a $15 suit of just 963 
cents as a result of higher priced wool and labor and the increased price 
therefore asked by the manufacturer of cloth and materials. 

So with the $18 ready-made suit. A 25 per cent increase of price in 
the cloth and trimmings of this suit means an increased cost of $1.304— 
rather a small foundation on which to threaten to charge, as these 
clothiers do, $22 and $23 for a suit now selling at $18. 

It is the old story of the McKinley tariff over again. 
made clothing makers who are attacking the present tariff are very 
like those peddlers who in the autumn of 1890 went up and down the 
ouaety exhurting housewives to buy their tinware at once because Mr. 
McKinley’s new law was going to make the prices prohibitive. TFor- 
tunately this time the people can not be so easily fooled, for it is more 
than a year and not a matter of a few weeks before the next con- 
gressional election. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have investigated this question thor- 
oughly. I have looked at it from every point of view. I have 
found that that memorial is woven out of the woof and web of 
misinformation as false as any fabric weaver ever wove out of 
shoddy, mungo, or imported rags. 

The facts are simple and easily explained. Last year was a 
panic year, and the wool and woolen industry shared in the gen- 
eral depression. Sales were limited and prices reduced. Imme- 
diately after the election of William H. Taft to the Presidency, 
and with the assurance that the tariff would be revised in har- 
mony with the well-established principle of protection, measur- 
ing the difference in the cost of production abroad and at 
home, with a reasonable profit to the American producer, indus- 
try, revived. ‘The thrill of renewed life electrified our whole 
industrial system. The wool and woolen industry of the United 
States awoke to renewed activity. A greatly increased demand 
for the wool of the farmer and the output of the factory had its 
logical effect. Prices were restored to their normal level. The 
price of wool and of cloth this year are practically the same as 
they were in 1907 prior to the panic. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of the outrage which the national association charges 
against the proposed bill. The facts stand out in bold relief 
that this association, which claims to champion the cause of the 
ultimate consumer, is deliberately trying to plunder the Ameri- 
can people of $100,000,000 a year and escape the public con- 
demnation which their action deserves. 

This bill as it will be enacted into law is doubtless subject to 
legitimate criticism. Perfection is a characteristic seldom ob- 
served in the guise of legislative enactment. All laws vitally 
affecting the public weal, involving political forces and indus- 
trial factors in conflict, come in the form of compromises. The 
Constitution was a compromise. The whole course of our histo 
has followed in the channel dug by the genius of compromisé. 
Compromises are necessarily imperfect and therefore subject to 
criticism, which has not been confined in the past to the exercise 
of the art of commendation. This instance proves no exception 
to that rule. But Congress is to be congratulated upon its prompt 
and patriotic performance of this great public duty. Seldom in 
the history of this Nation has Congress been charged with a more 
serious and exacting responsibility. We were called upon to 
perform a dual duty which seemed utterly contradictory in 
character. Congress has been charged with the responsibility 
of reducing rates and increasing revenue; of maintaining our 
high standards of social and industrial life, and at the same 
time enforcing the decree of downward revision. 

The only requirements for the performance of the im 
by an American is an opportunity. True to our traditions, the 
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Congress has vindicated American character and risen to the 
demands of the emergency. Personal ambitions, partisan con- 
siderations, and sectional differences have been submerged in the 
exalted resolution to write in public statute the people's will. 
While many schedules have occasioned impassioned controversy, 
the great principle of protection underlying our commercial 
supremacy has been preserved. The pledges of the platform 
and of our candidate for the Presidency have been redeemed. 
There has been a substantial revision downward in the interests 
of the American consumer. No American industry has been sac- 
rificed in this measure. Ample protection is afforded for all legit- 
imate purposes. Let the tariff agitation cease. Let peace be 
within our walls and prosperity will be the heritage of our people, 


A Tariff Commission. 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
> revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
Inited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. Speaker: Open confession is good for the soul. At the 
opening of this extraordinary session I had strong predilections 
against a tariff commission of any kind, and now I am almost 
persuaded that a commission or bureau of information for the 
assistance of the Congress would serve a good and useful pur- 
pose. All the reasons which influenced my mind against the 
creation of a commission new appeal to me with equal, if not 
greater, force. But I did not give sufficient weight to the 
argument that a commission, carefully selected and under able 
and practical direction, could collect facts, figures, and data, 
arrange them in clear and concise form, and submit them to 
the Congress whenever called upon to do so. Above all things 
exact and reliable information as to the cost of production of 
protected articles at home and abroad is what Congress needs 
in the rewriting of the tariff schedules. 

This country has so many times declared for protection of 
American industries against foreign competition that it may be 
considered as a settled policy; but it never has declared in 
favor of a tariff wall so high and impregnable as to prohibit 
all possible competition from abroad and permit American 
producers to combine behind it and levy exorbitant contribu- 
tions on our own people. In deference to a growing and ag- 
gressive sentiment our party declared for a revision of the 
Dingley schedules; that such revision should be made by the 
friends of the protective principle; and that the duty in any 
given case should equal the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit to the American 
producer. 

The cost of production may be said to consist of the costs of 
raw materials, labor, overhead expenses, and the interest on 
the capital invested in the business. 

In the case of a given article, what is the cost abroad and 
what is the cost at home? These questions must be accurately 
answered before the Congress can fix the duty according to 
the principles laid down in our platform—such a duty as will 
protect the American manufacturer and not amount to abso- 
lute prohibition. 

Where can we get that information as to home productions? 
Not frem home manufacturers, for they are interested wit- 
nesses. 

Protection is a very selfish and greedy policy. Every gov- 
ernment is selfish, and no government, from an autocracy to a 
republic, could endure long which would not protect its own 
interests and people against the aggressive policies of other 
nations. Every interest in this tariff revision wants to hold 
all the protection it has and get a little more, if possible. 

Where can we get the exact cost of production abroad? Not 
from the foreign manufacturer, for he is not called nor per- 
mitted to appear before the commissions of Congress; and if he 
were his evidence would not be reliable, for he, too, is interested. 

Congressmen have not been overlooked during the past eight 
months. They have been receiving much advice. Their desks 
and tables are laden with literature of various kinds and on 
various subjects, telling them the exact cost of labor at home 
and in competing countries, the cost of freight and transporta- 
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tion charges, the cost of raw materials, and the final cost of 
production at home and abroad; and in almost every instance 
the home producer concludes his appeal by the assertion that 
if the duty on his particular commodity is lowered he will be 
driven out of business or compelled to lower the wages of his 
employees. No man in Congress has been able to read all this 
tariff matter, but if he has he does not know much more about 
the particular questions on which he is seeking reliable infor- 
mation. It is said that figures will not lie, but they may be so 
shuffled and arranged as to mislead and deceive. He receives 
conflicting and contrary statements which incline him to doubt 
the sincerity of one and, perhaps, all of the parties submitting 
them. He receives statements in technical terms which require 
a knowledge of the trade to understand. He has received and 
read many documents and memorials, in general and indefinite 
terms, perhaps intended to confuse, urging him to maintain the 
American standard of wages and living and not surrender our 
markets to the pauper labor of Europe. He may have learned 
something of a very few paragraphs in which his constituents 
are interested, but as to the overwhelming majority of the 
schedules his ‘mind is in a state of hopeless bewilderment and 
confusion. 

If he had before him in intelligent form exact information as 
to the cost of producing commodities at home and in competing 
countries, he would be relieved from reading this mass of mis- 
cellaneous tariff literature, and could readily determine what 
duty would be protective without being prohibitive. This in- 
formation and data, I think, a good tariff commission could 
furnish had it been in existence during the last few years. 

This commission should be a bureau of information for the 
assistance of Congress, and should be subject to its control and 
direction. It should make reports of the facts and information 
accumulated only to the Congress, and only when requested so 
to do. That is about all such a commission should be required 
or permitted to do; or, to put it in other words, that is about 
as far as I am converted to the usefulness or necessity of a 
commission. 

I am aware that many people favor the creation of a commis- 
sion with large powers, authorizing it not only to investigate 
the conditions at home and abroad, collect data and statistics, 
study the trade conditions in this and other countries, but also 
from time to time, in its judgment and discretion, to recom- 
mend changes in the tariff schedules. But I doubt if recom- 
mendations of such a ciuaracter, at the will of the commission, 
would serve any good purpose. If it had that power, in order 
to justify its existence it would be disposed, as all other com- 
missions are, to magnify the importance of its own work by 
making reports and recommendations and publishing them 
throughout the country. 

There are also those who believe that a tariff commission 
should be created exercising substantially the same powers in 
regulating the tariff rates which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now exercises with reference to railroad rates. Con- 
gress only has the power to fix railroad rates, yet it delegates 
that power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, because it 
is impossible for the Congress to go into all the details of rail- 
road transportation and regulate the rates by direct legislation ; 
and it is claimed by some that a tariff commission should be 
created with substantially the same powers and duties. But I 
am not quite convinced of the wisdom of that proposition. 

I admit that a commission of able and experienced men with 
their opportunities and freedom from appeals made by special 
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interests could draft a more evenly balanced and scientific | 


tariff law than has been enacted, or that can be enacted, by 
the Congress; not because of their superior ability or virtue, 
but because they would be relieved from influences which have 
left their mark on almost every schedule of this tariff law. 
The majority of those who favor a tariff commission do not 
go so far as to advocate a commission with the sweeping pow- 
ers now exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
fixing railroad rates. They would have a commission who 
would study conditions at home and abroad and make recom- 
mendations to the Congress from time to time in their discre- 
tion. I doubt if any good purpose could be served by such re- 
ports and recommendations. Better suffer some inequalities in 
the schedules than subject the business of the country to con- 
stant agitation and frequent revision. Tariff schedules are 
closer to the people, or at all events are of interest to a larger 
proportion of our people, than are railroad rates, and the 
Congress would not willingly abrogate its power to control all 
tariff legislation. It would not be apt to act on a commis- 
sion’s recommendations unless in obedience to an urgent and 
general demand on the part of the country; and unless such 
recommendations were taken up seriously by the Congress for 
the purpose of enacting them into law they would only tend 
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to unsettle business and would result in injury rather than 
benefit. 

Recommendations by a commission would have but little in- 
fluence on the protected industries unless they were satisfac- 
tory to them. The Payne bill passed the House by a large 
majority ind was entitled to more weight than the report of 
any commission, for the reason that it received the indorse- 
ment of Members directly representing the people; yet the 
Senate amended it in many material respects. 

Why would it be impracticable and impossible to enact a 
commission’s recommendations into law? Simply because the 
constituents of every Member and Senator who were opposed 
to those recommendations would appeal to their Representa- 
tives and Senators to reject it. They would say to their Con- 
gressmen, “We care not what the commission reports or what 
recommendations it makese They are not directly responsible 
to the people. We elected you to represent us in the halls of 
legislation, and it is your duty to look after our interests.” 
And the Congressmen would respond. Every Member, either 
through motives of selfishness or as matter of sentiment, would 
stand by the iadusitries and interests of his own district and 
State. And the same kinc of a fight as we have witnessed 
for the last five months would go on without regard to the com- 
mission’s reports. 

With respect to some schedules the-tariff is a sectional ques- 
tion; with respect to some it is a local question; and with 
respect to some it is a question between conflicting and bitterly 
antagonistic interests, as between the carded woolen and worsted 
goods manufacturers. Practically every Congressman is in- 
clined to reduce the duty on the protected goods produced in 
other States and districts, while he is striving to protect the 
products of his own constituents. That is human nature, and 
against it a commission’s report would be given but very little 
consideration. 

The Congress will not surrender its power and duty to enact 
tariff legislation; and were it disposed to do so, the people would 
not permit it. In the exercise of such sweeping powers, which 
affect all our people, directly or indirectly, it should have ail 
the light possible in order that tariff acts may be equitable 
and beneficent. A commission, exercising the functions of a 
bureau of information, would be a very useful adjunct, and its 
assistance to the Congress would justify its expense. 





The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill as it comes from the conference com- 
mittee is so bad and is such a gross betrayal of the people 
that, for one, I am willing to stay here until next December if 
there is any hope of defeating it. We were called in extraordi- 
nary session on the 15th day of March to revise the tariff, pur- 
suant to the reluctant admission of the Republican platform 
that the Dingley rates had become excessive and unjust—not 
merely slightly inequitable, but substantially and materially 
unjust. The presidential candidate owed his election to his 
solemn and oft-repeated pledge to call this extraordinary session 
to revise the tariff “ substantially downward.” Can any honest 
man convince himself that the Aldrich-Payne bill as now pre- 
sented is a redemption of this pledge? Can he believe that there 
has been any substantial change from the Dingley rates? 

On the contrary, carefully prepared figures indicate that the 
revision has really been upward, and I am convinced that this 
is true. But the friends of the bill laboriously figure out a re- 
duction—a slight reduction from the Dingley rates 
that experts differ as to its very existence. What does “ sub- 
stantial” downward revision mean? Does it mean something 
shadowy and delusive, or does it mean a reduction so plain that 
every honest voter may understand it? 

I am opposed to this conference report. 


so slight 


I do not believe that 


the American people sent us here to do such work as this. [I 
believe that the extraordinary session has besn a farce and a 
failure; aye, worse than a failure, a fraud. 
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If the President believes this bill to be a redemption of his 
pledge for downward revision and to be satisfactory to the 
American people, why did he threaten the high protectionists of 
the Senate with another extra session in October? Why did 
he intimate that if this bill failed of passage the people would 
foree a stili better bill next winter? They would certainly have 
dene so. ; 

Let us review the history of the matter a little. 

It is a remarkable historical fact, and one well worthy the 
attention not only of Democrats, but of honest and independent 
Republicans as well, that for a second time the corporation 
wing ef the Republican party has betrayed and deceived the 
people in the enactment of a tariff measure. In 1896 the presi- 
dential campaign was conducted on the issue of the gold stand- 
ard. The whole attention of the people was absorbed in the 
consideration of financial problems, The tariff and all other 
national questions were kept carefully in the background. 
Many Democrats believed then that the gold-standard cry was 
a false issue, designed to frighten the people and divide their 
strength. Events proved that they were right. Immediately 
after the election an extra session of Congress was called. For 
what purpese? To enact financial legislation? Not at all. No 
financial legislation was enacted then, nor for long afterwards— 
in fact, not until after the panic of 1907, when the iniquitous 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill was passed. The sole purpose of the extra 
session convened after the election of 1896 was to pass the 
Dingley tariff bill, to repay the trusts for the money expended 
in that campaign in “ saving the national honor.” ; 

Upon the approach of the campaign of 1908 the burdens of 
the Dingiey tariff had become so grievous, the rates were found 
to be so excessive, the growth of industrial trusts had been so 
outrageous, the cost of living had advanced so far beyond any 
possible increase in the earning power of the average man, that 
a very general spirit of resentment and discontent had per- 
vaded the entire American people. Not only so, but manufac- 
turing districts which were supposed to be peculiarly benefited 
by the high tariff had been prostrated by a panic and thousands 
of men were out of employment. 

The country was saved from the most horrible disasters and 
the deepest human suffering during that memorable winter of 
1907 only by the splendid crops of the great West. The bounti- 
ful hand of Providence and the splendid energy of the western 
people saved the country from the disastrous results of the era 
of trusts and protective tariff. The protected manufacturing 
districts of the East, which for twelve years have enjoyed the 
dishonest advantage of the Dingley tariff and had wrung exor- 
bitant prices for their goods from the American consumer under 
the pretense of maintaining the standard of American wages, 
while at the same time filling their workshops with the pauper 
scum of Europe and driving intelligent American workmen out 
of their employment, were writhing under the result of their 
own excesses of overcapitalization, steck jobbing, and stock 
watering. Nor was this all. The Dingley rates were in many 
cases so high that they failed to produce any revenue to the 
Government, because they totally excluded foreign goods, and 
enabled the American trusts entirely to control the American 
market. The backs of the people were almost broken under the 
burdens of the Dingley tariff and of the high prices they were 
compelled to pay for the necessities of life, but the Gevernment 
was not receiving corresponding revenue, because the rates were 
too high to permit the importation of foreign goods and only re- 
sulted in raising the prices of American goods and enriching the 
favored manufacturers. The Treasury of the United States 
showed an alarming and steadily increasing deficit. All these 
‘auses Should have aroused the American people to a sense that 
the time had come to turn completely out of power the party re- 
sponsible for this demoralized industrial condition. The Re- 
publican managers perceived the danger of their position and 
promised in their national platform immediate revision of the 
tariff. This declaration was interpreted by honest Republicans 
all over the country as a promise that the tariff should be re- 
vised substantially downward. 

It was so interpreted by the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, who, in numerous speeches during the campaign, assured 
the American people, on the solemn word of a great statesman, 
that revision of the tariff “on the whole means a substantial 
revision downward.” The cry was that the tariff should be 
“revised by its friends,” and all sorts of panics and disasters 
were threatened if the revision were committed to others. 

Now comes the second betrayal of the people. Immediately 
after March 4, 1909, this. special session of Congress was called, 
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the same—a shameless betrayal of the people. The present ses- 
sion has resulted in the passage by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Payne tariff bill, which, in all respects affecting the 
necessities of life, is higher in its rates, more burdensome to 
the consumer, and more favorable to the trusts than even the 
Dingley law itself. For three months this bill has been debated 
in the Senate. Under the leadership of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who, with his Standard Oil connections, is the acknowl- 
edged head of the Republican party, the Senate has increased the 
rates of the House bill in almost every case. The bill went to 
a conference committee, composed of picked members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, a mzjority of whom were openly opposed 
to any reduction of the tariff. It is said the President did all 
he could to redeem his promise to the American people by 
forcing a revision downward, but it easily may be seen by every 
intelligent man that any pretense of doing this in the existing 
situation would only result in still further deception. The only 
jurisdiction the conference committee had was to compromise 
these schedules in which the House and Senate disagreed. The 
main portions of the bill, including those schedules which 
were not amended, were not even discussed by the conference 
committee. 

The only exception to this, and the only instance in which the 
President can claim to have benefited the people, is in the re- 
duction on leather goods. About the good faith of this reduction 
and its real value to the consumer there is the gravest doubt; 
but the reduction, such as it was, was forced, not by the Presi- 
dent, but by those Senators and Representatives who were un- 
willing to have the enormous benefit of free hides conferred on 
the manufacturers with no resulting benefit to the consumer. 
Under a construction of the Dingley law, 80 per cent of the 
hides came into the country free. The remaining 20 per cent 
produced a substantial revenue. It was proposed to destroy 
this revenue and make a present of it to the shoe and leather 
manufacturers, making up the loss of revenue by increased bur- 
dens on the people in other duties. 

The plainest dictates of honesty would have required that 
shoes and harness should also be put on the free list, that the 
consumer might get some benefit from this loss of revenue. 
Otherwise he would be under a double burden by paying more 
for other goods, while he got his shoes and harness no cheaper. 

An analysis of the bill will disclose that practically all the 
xyeductions, apyout which so much has been said, are on raw 
material for the benefit of the manufacturer. The consumer 
not only gets no benefit from them, but he must make up the 
loss ef revenue by additional taxes in other directions. ; 

Even if the Senate had receded from all its amendments in- 
creasing the duties, the result to the consumer would still be 
heavier taxation than under the Dingley law. It seems a 
bitter joke to the consumer that the choice lay between the 
Aldrich bill of the Senate and the Payne bill. of the House, 
when the best he could get out of it was an increase over the 
existing Dingley law. 

Lumber was supposed to be reduced from $2 per thousand, 
as it was under the Dingley law, to $1.25 per thousand. In 
truth it has been increased above the Dingley rate, for under the 
maximum provision 25 per cent ad valorem will be added wntil 
March, 1910, and probably longer. This will make the duty 
on lumber valued at $10 per thousand $3.75 instead of $2 as 
it was under the Dingley law. On lumber costing $20 per 
thousand the tariff will be $6.25 instead of the present rate 
of $2. The duty on squared timber has also been raised, by 
cunningly inserting a joker by the use of the words “ otherwise 
than by sawing.” 

Steel rails carry a reduced duty, but structural steel, which 
is used by business men, and the employment of which is be- 
coming a necessity, is increased in duty. 

The betrayal of the people has been complete. The inner 
cirele, which manages the party in power, has grown defiant 
by its immunity from punishment. It congratulates itself 
secretly that another presidential election is still three years 
off and that the memories of the people are proverbially short. 
It eongratulates itself that it undertook this iniquitous re- 
vision immediately after a national victory, that resentment 
may have time to expend itself and other questions arise to 
distract the minds of the people before a complete change of 
adninistration can occur. It congratulates itself that it has 
been able in the past to throw dust in the eyes of the people 
at the last moment and raise a false issue, whereby its past 
record has been forgotten in the excitement of some new 


that the people might enjoy the spectacle of tariff revision by its political question. 


friends. This is the fist special session since the memerable | 


Let us analyze and ponder deeply on what is meant by this 


one which passed the Dingley tariff law. The result has been | cry that the tariff should be revised by its friends. In doing 








so we may state briefly the radical differences between the 
positions of the two great parties on this question. 

The Federal Constitution gives to Congress the power to raise 
revenue for national purposes by means of duties on imports. 
It has always been the position of the Democratic party that 
this power was confined to the main purpose of raising revenue, 
and that it was not intended by the people that Congress should 
exercise its power of taxation in such a way as to build up pri- 
yate fortunes or to discriminate between persons engaged in 
different lines of business, or to reward any class of the busi- 
ness community at the expense of the citizens in general. In 
other words, we believe the constitutional power extends only 
to a tariff for revenue. It is not the duty of the Government 
to make itself spensor for private enterprises, even though the 
building of private fortunes by governmental favors may be 
claimed as an advantage to the entire community. 

it is no more within the right or power of the Government 
to build np a private fortune for the manufacturer, on the 
ground that such fortunes are a blessing to the community, 
than it would be to build up a private fortune for the lawyer, 
the doctor, the preacher, or the farmer, which fortunes would 
be equally a blessing to the community. There is no ground for 
making a separate class of manufacturers. 

The first public recommendation that Congress should use its 
taxing power to aid private business came from the pen of that 
brilliant, but unsound, statesman, Alexander Hamilton, and was 
contained in his report to Congress as Secretary of the Treasury, 
No attention was paid to his recommendation, either then or for 
many generations afterwards, and Hamilton and his party 
very soon lost the confidence of the people of the United 
States. 

The party to which he belonged was absolutely destroyed, and 
the Government remained under the control of the Democratic 
party for thirty years. Hamilton’s tragic death shed a brief 
luster on his name and went far to redeem some grave political 
faults, but his political views never gained ascendency in the 
public mind. After the war of 1812 Henry Clay formed a new 
political party, known as the “ Whig party.” One of the inci- 
dental planks of its platform was a tariff to encourage manu- 
facturers. Clay defended this on the ground that the war with 
England had shown that we were not sufficiently equipped with 
manufactures to supply an army and maintain a war against 
a European power. He argued that the protective tariff, while 
a great stretch of cow ‘titutional authority, was needed as a war 
measure to encourage the manufacture of shoes, blankets, cut- 
lery, and arms, together with other things needed to put the 
country in a defensive position. At that time the sale of public 
land belonging to the United States was a considerable source 
of revenue, often leading to a surplus in the Federal Treasury, 
and the tariff! was not needed as a revenue producer. Clay, in 
one of his memorable speeches, contended that long after the 
temporary expedient of a protective tariff had been repealed 
and entirely forgotten, the public-land question in the United 
States would still be the paramount issue. The idea of a pro- 
tective tariff did not at that time take a very firm hold on the 
American people, and by the Clay compromise, arranged by 
Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, it was finally agreed that the tariff 
should be gradually reduced until, at the end of ten years, it 
should be entirely wiped out. 

The first really profound and statesmanlike discussion of 
the tariff came soon after. Robert J. Walker was Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Cabinet of President Polk. He sent a re- 
port to Congress which is regarded, both in this country and 
abroad, as the most profound and remarkable discussion of the 
tariff which has ever been written. He showed clearly that the 
true basis for tariff is its value as a revenue producer. From 
that day to this the position of every thoughtful Democrat has 
been clear and well defined. It is this, that the true test of 
any particular rate of duty on any particular class of goods is 
whether it will raise the maximum amount of revenue for the 
minimum of burden upon the American citizen. It is not a 
question of whether the tariff should be levied wholly upon raw 
material or wholly upon manufactured goods, or whether it 
should be levied wholly upon articles not produced in the United 
States or wholly upon articles which are or may be produced 
here. These questions have all been used to obscure the main 
principle, and they can all be solved by the honest statesman 
by a recurrence of the fundamental! idea, namely, Does the pro- 
posed tariff raise a sufficient amount of revenue to justify the 
burden upon the consumer? Every proposed tariff should be 
submitted by the American people to this test, and no 
other. 

The Walker tariff, as it is called, remained in existence 
until the beginning of the civil war, longer than any other tariff 
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in our history. It was completely satisfactory, and produced 
abundant prosperity, together with ample revenue, and caused 
no friction between the manufacturing class of one hand and 
the producing and consuming classes on the other. } 

During the civil war a new party came into existence and into 
power. It raised the rates of duty on imports as a war meas- 
ure and solely because of the extraordinary need of the Gov- 
ernment for revenue. For the same reason it exerted other ex- 
traordinary powers. It passed stamp duties and other internal 
taxes of a most burdensome kind, which the people bore with 
great cheerfulness. It went further, and issued irredeemable 
paper money, the despised greenback, and forced the people by 
law to accept it as legal tender. Of these extraordinary powers, 
which were the birth of the strain and stress of national war, 
none has.survived but the protective tariff. The return to 
normal conditions did away with the burdens of stamp taxes 
and with the irredeemable greenbacks, and nothing now remains 
of the extraordinary stretch of constitutional power caused by 
the war except the protective tariff. The Republican party 
vaunts almost unbroken power since the civil war. and in that 
time it has successively raised the tariff duties higher and 


higher. The Dingley tariff was the high-water mark up to this 
time. It was supposed that it was so outrageously high that 


the limit had at length been reached. But now we find that, 
with growing boldness, the inner circle of the Republican party 
is attempting to force upon the American people a stil! higher, 
more unreasonable, and more outrageous violation of its consti- 
tutional powers. The Payne tariff bill was higher than the 
Dingley law, and the Aldrich bill is the very apex of outrage. 
The idea that tariff is intended to raise revenue has been 
wholly abandoned. On the contrary, it has been openly an- 
nounced by the Republican party that taxation shall be used to 
favor certain classes of the business community at the expense 
of others. 

The question naturally occurs to the thoughtful mind, Why 
should the protective tariff have survived so long out of all 
the extraordinary powers which were exercised during the civil 
war? The answer is that the protective tariff lends itself 
peculiarly to the needs of the Republican party as a means to 
perpetuate itself in political power. It has not escaped the 
attention of those brilliant and unscrupulous politicians that 
the tax power of the Government may be juggled in such a way 
as to powerfully affect private business interests. The tariff 
may be made a gigantic system of rewards and punishments, 
by which the faithful may be rewarded by an unlimited privilege 
to impose taxes on their fellow-citizens, while the independent 
may be punished by a withdrawal of such privileges or by ad- 
verse rates. It will readily be seen that the same power which 
can thus build up gigantic private fortunes embraces within 
itself the possibility of destroying those fortunes, and by a sim- 
ple stroke of the pen wrecking business enterprises representing 
years of toil and ability, of impoverishing communities, and de- 
stroying the means of livelihood of hundreds of thousands of 
skilled mechanics. The proposal to revise any tariff schedule 
is always met with the threat of a panic, and the frightful pic- 
ture is held up before the honest laboring man of the smokeless 
chimney, the closed factories, the empty dinner pail, the starving 
wife and children, the strike, the lockout, and the blacklist. It 
is this vile element of extortion and blackmail, as well as the 
more gilded and glittering inducement of special privilege, which 
renders the protective tariff such a dangerous enemy of free 
government. 

Mention tariff revision and the entire business worid is thrown 
into a fever of apprehension and uncertainty. The honest man- 
ufacturer, who has built up his business by his own skill and 
industry, and who has invested all his capital in his enterprise, 
fears total extinction unless he forthwith joins the throng of 
lobbyists who infest the national capital. He is there as often 
for the purpose of protecting himself against some threatened 
advantage to others as te secure or retain favors for himself. 
All lobbyists are not seeking dishonest advantages; some are 
honestly seeking to protect themselves against threatened extor- 
tion and blackmail. The American business man has learned 
at last that no man can be safe, however strong his enterpris 
may be or how honest his endeavor, when the tariff is about to 
be revised by its friends. If anyone doubts this statement, let 
him spend twenty-four hours in the corridors of any hotel in 
Washington. 

It is curious to note the successive stages of the argument by 
which the retention of the protective tariff has been defended 
and the curious reasons which have been advanced for con- 
tinually raising the rates of duty. ‘The first great argument for 
a tariff expressly designed to encourage manufacturers was that 
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the country should be put upon a war footing by enabling it to 
equip an army for the field in opposition to European power. 
‘When this argument was first advanced we had just emerged 
from the experience of 1812. We had had our ports blockaded 
and our foreign trade entirely cut off, and we felt the necessity 
of having within our own country manufactories capable of pro- 
ducing the ordinary necessities of life, such as clothing, blan- 
kets, shoes, cutlery, wagons, harness, and so forth, sufficient to 
put an army in the field. 

Henry Clay justified an extraordinary diversion of the taxing 
power upon this theory, and predicted that when the manufac- 
turers were once established in this country, in close proximity 
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and only remaining argument is that protection is for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the laboring man. The manufacturer realizes 
that he can not justify a demand for protective duties on the 
ground that he is creating an infant industry, nor can he justify 
it on the ground that he is entitled to the home market. When 
he charges the American consumer a higher price than he 
charges the foreigner, he must justify it, if at all, on the ground 
that through him it will react to the benefit of the wage-earners 
of the country at large. The weakness of this argument con- 
sists in the fact that protective tariff itself raises the cost of 
living to the wage-earner to such an extent that he must have 
the higher wage in order to exist at all. It is no argument to 


to the raw material, and had gathered the necessary supply of | say that the American laborer receives more per day or per 


skilled workmen, citizens of this country, then all necessity for 
a discriminating duty in their favor would at once and forever 
pass away as a political question. No man can doubt the sound- 
ness of that position. 


hour for his wages than the European laborer. 

The value of labor is not measured by the amount paid for it 
per day or per hour, but it is measured by the preductive value 
of that labor. For all other purposes except tariff legislation 


After the civil war, and when the Republican party had made | the manufacturer figures the cost of labor by the quantity of 


protective tariff a cardinal principle, it became necessary to 
invent a new argument for its defense. It was at first attempted 
to revamp the old argument of a protection to infant industries, 
but it was quickly seen that such an argument would soon lead 
to the total abolition of the tariff. There were no infant in- 
dustries which would be driven out of business by the reduction 
of the tariff, but all protected industries had long ceased to be 
infant industries. An infant industry can not be driven out of 
business except by two causes, first, a failure of raw material, 
and, second, a failure in supply of labor. When raw material 
and labor have once been brought in conjunction, natural laws 
of trade begin to operate, and if the enterprise be sound and 
profitable it no longer needs encouragement. It is apparent 
that if it does need encouragement, then the industry or enter- 
prise is unsound, artificial, and valueless to the community. 
When the doctrine of infant industries was exploded by force 
of conditions, the next argument advanced was the protection of 
the home market. 

It was said that Americans should buy all they consumed at 
home, and should send none of their money abroad; in effect, 
that they should be forbidden by law to buy abroad; that this 
would result in the economic prosperity of the country, even 
though the prices paid at home were greater than the prices 
paid abroad. Beautiful theories can be spun out of this home- 
market argument. But it has been answered by the logic of 
facts in two ways. The first answer is that American manu- 
facturers are now selling American-made goods in foreign mar- 
kets cheaper than they are selling them to the American 
consumer, and therefore the argument that a protective tariff, 
by building up home industries, will eventually cheapen the 
price in the home market has been proven to be an absolute 
fraud. The second answer that the logic of events has hurled 
in the face of this argument of the home market is that it has 
resulted in the utter destruction of our foreign trade. Although 
the greatest commercial nation in the world, we are unable to 
command a foreign market. Our export trade, which brings 
the golden stream of wealth into this country and which turns 
the balance of trade in our favor, results almost entirely from 
the export of raw material—the product of western farms, for- 
ests, and mines. We can expect to sell nothing abroad that 
the foreigner is not compelled to buy from us. The foreigner 
is compelled to buy raw material and foodstuffs, but as to 
manufactured goods, our protective tariff has shut us out of 
the world’s market. It is an economic law that you can not 
sell goods to a man unless you buy something from him which 
enables him to buy from you. If we bought liberally from 
foreign nations, if we had no tariff wall to shut their 
goods out of our country, they would be compelled to take, 
instead of money, a certain proportion of our goods in 
exchange. 

All international trade is based upon this principle of reci- 
procity. But we have shut ourselves up to restrain the home 
market to the American manufacturer and to exclude the for- 
eign merchant entirely from our market, with the result that 
the latter will buy from us nothing except raw material, the 
product of our soil, which, with prodigal extravagance, we are 
exporting at the lowest possible foreign price. Men may argue 
gravely about restoring the merchant marine or building up 
the oriental trade, but only a return to sound principles can 
begin to solve this problem. Let those who so strongly favor 
government aid to the merchant marine advocate that all for- 
eign goods imported in American ships shall be admitted free of 
duty. I believe this will do more than anything else to restore 
our fiag to the sea. 

The best thinkers of the Republican party have now ceased 
to speak of the home-market argument for protection. The last 


material produced. For instance, he figures that a pair of shoes 
represents so much lahor, because a certain number of men, 
working a certain number of hours, turned out a gross product 
of so many shoes. If the value of labor be determined by the 
quantity and value of articles produced, American labor is the 
cheapest and worst paid in the world. If, therefore, the Ameri- 
ean laborer does not get his share of protective tariff, but is 
compelled to sell his labor in a competitive market, in competi- 
tion with the pauper immigrants from Europe employed in 
protected factories, it is clear that the protective tariff is of no 
value to him, no: matter what price his labor brings on the 
pay rolls. If the employer pays his laborer $2 a day, and 
through the added cost of living a 40 per cent tariff takes 80 
cents out of this $2, then the laborer’s wages are $1.20 per day, 
and no amount of argument can make it otherwise. And if 
$1.20 labor produces more goods than $1.20 labor in Europe can 
produce, then the American laborer is underpaid. This is the 
actual condition of affairs. 

The result is that the tariff can not be revised by its friends. 
It can not be revised in accordance with the declaration of the 
Republican platform, that the duties must equal the difference 
between the cost of production here and abroad, together with 
a reasonable profit to the manufacturer. It would be impossible 
to devise such a scale of duties, because the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad varies with every portion 
of the United States and with every foreign country. And the 
very imposition of a protective duty on some articles raises the 
eost of production in this country by increasing the cost of 
wages and the cost of living. 

We have a right, then, to appeal to the American people to 
abolish this top-heavy and dangerous system of protective tariff 
by as gradual a process as is consistent with commercial safety, 
and to return to a doctrine of a tariff for revenue—the basis of 
the Democratic faith. 

I might point out other defects in the Aldrich-Payne bill. 
For instance, that its rates are so high in many cases as to ex- 
clude foreign goods entirely, and therefore produce no revenue 
to the Federal Government. It has been acknowledged by its 
own friends inadequate to raise the revenue necessary for the 
proper conduct of the Government. The Government is con- 
fronted with a deficit in the Treasury which must be met, and 
revenue must be provided adequate to our present scale of 
expenditures. 

The Aldrich-Payne bill so far fails to do this that its authors 
are compelled to resort to untried and novel sources for raising 
revenue, such as the corporation tax, or possibly even the dis- 
graceful expedient of issuing bonds in time of peace. The fail- 
ure of the Republican party has been complete. It is now time 
to try the doctrine of a tariff for revenue, adjusted on a simple 
basis, so that it may be raised or lowered as necessary to meet 
the exigencies of the Treasury without demoralizing the whole 
machinery of business and without fostering by the spirit of 
privilege the growth of industrial trusts. 

Three great beacons beam along the pathway of ovr national 
tariff history, which burn with the same white and steady light. 
The first is the sublime declaration of Jefferson, “ Equal and 
exact justice to all; special privileges to none.” The next beacon 
blazes forth the profound doctrine of Walker, that “a tariff 
should be levied solely for revenue, to produce the greatest 
amount of revenue for the least burden upon the citizens.” 
And finally, the third beacon, the declaration of Grover 
Cleveland, that “taxation must be limited to the actual needs 
of the Government, honestly and economically administered.” 
Let the Democratic party point the American people to 
these three beacons and lead them out of the tariff wilder- 
ness, 
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SPEECH 


HON. EATON J. BOWERS, 


. OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
pote revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BOWERS said: 

Mr. Speaker: We have nearly reached the end of the Repub- 
lican comedy of downward tariff revision, and the curtain is about 
to fall upon the sorry farce. Having won the election on a pledge 
of a reduction and revision of the tariff by its friends, they have 
abundantly demonstrated that they are its friends by perpetuat- 
ing, as far as lay in their power, the doctrine of high protection, 
and left the country and the consumer to pay the piper. The 


trusts and favored industries are more firmly intrenched than | 


ever before, and all hope of relief, if indeed any was seriously 
entertained by those who knew the Republican party, its ideas 
and methods, has departed. Difficult as it is, with the bill and 


them, to determine just what and how high the tariff is, there are 
certain facts that are clearly visible through all the maze and 
tangle of its language and provisions. That the necessaries of 
life are not cheapened or reduced is apparent even to the most 
obtuse. 

The schedules of wool and its manufactures and of manufac- 
tured cotton goods, which mean clothing to the people, have been 
increased, even if the so-called “ minimum rates” are ever put 
into effect. Cotton hosiery, the kind that the masses wear, has 
been increased from 25 to 40 per cent, according to grade; hemp, 
from 10 to 123 per cent. Structural steel is sharply advanced, 
and the cost of cheap watehes is increased in response to the 
demands of the watch trust. Soaps, lace, furs, and even the 
youngsters’ Fourth of July and Christmas fireworks are made 
to pay increased imposts, and the reduction on shoes is by no 
means commensurate with the benefit which the manufacturers 
receive from free hides, leaving out of the question the trans- 
parent joker and fraud in the shoe schedule, to which attention 
has been called by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 
The duty on print paper is fixed at nearly twice what a Repub- 
lican committee which investigated the paper industry recom- 
mended, an exaction so outrageous and indefensible that the 
chairman of that committee [Mr. Mann], though a Republican 
and a protectionist, has declared that he will vote against the 
bill. 

So much for some of the increases. Let us consider now for 
a moment the sectional character of the bill. In a speech which 
I made when it was under consideration in the House I took 
occasion to call attention to the unfairness of the measure and 
the way in which it discriminates against the South. I showed 
then, and I repeat now, that every important agricultural prod- 
uct except cotton is protected, and that everything the cotton 
planter used is taxed. I will not weary the House with a repe- 
tition of that data, but I want specially to eall attention to and 
stress one particular pointed and indefensible discrimination and 
wrong against the southern cotton planter. The western farmers 
who raise grain secure and tie their crops with binding twine, 
the cotton farmer with bagging. What binding twine is to the 


expensive material. By this bill the western farmer is given 
his binding twine free of duty, but the cotton planter still is 
forced to pay duty on his bagging, and that, too, in the face of 
the fact that the bagging output of this country is controlled 
by a trust, which itself imports the greater part of the stock 
bought abroad, and when the revenue derived from that item is 
so small as to be a negligible quantity. 

The Senate, struck with this manifest and indefensible dis- 
crimination, did put cotton bagging on the free list, but the con- 
ferees restored the old rate. In addition to this exaction, the 
cotton producer also pays a duty on ties, of which one patentee 
has a practical monopoly, and for which the prices are arbi- 
trarily and exorbitantly fixed by the trust that controls the out- 
put, and that, too, when the revenue derived from the duty is 
only thirty-one hundred dollars. 

But these matters to which I have just alluded are by no 
means the most serious indictments that may be presented 
against this measure of oppression and wrong. Perhaps its 
worst feature, and in so much that is very bad it is somewhat 
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diffieult to pick out the very worst, is section 2, the provision 
imposing, in addition to the duties prescribed by the act, a 
further tariff of 25 per cent of the value of the article, to be 
added to the duties specifically fixed. 

In other words, the real duty is not the sums named in the 
body of the bill, but those amounts plus 25 per cent of the value 
of the commodity imported, “ which rates,” to quote the bill, 
“shall constitute the general tariff of the United States.” 
True, there is a proviso “that whenever, after the 31st day of 
Mareh, 1910, and so leng thereafter as the President shall be 
satisfied, in view of the character of the concessions granted by 
the mmimum tariff of the United States, that the government of 
any foreign country imposes no terms or restrictions, either in 
the way of tariff rates of provisions, trade or other regulations, 
eharges, exactions, or in any other manner, directly or indirectly, 
upon the importation into or the sale in such foreign country of 
any agricultural, manufactured, er other product of the United 
States, which unduly discriminate against the United States or 
the products thereof, and that such foreign country imposes no 
export bounty or prohibition upon the exportation of any article 
to the United States which unduly discriminates against the 
United States or the products thereof, and that such foreign 
eountry accords to the agricultural, manufactured, or other 
products of tue United States treatment which is reciprocal and 
equivalent, then, ninety days after the proclamation to this 
effect by the President of the United States, all articles when 


conference re t in the confusion and obseurity that envelop imported inte the United States, or any of its possessions (ex- 


cept the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutu- 
ila), from such foreign country shall, except as otherwise herein 
provided, be admitted under the terms of the minimum tariff of 
the United States as prescribed by section 1 of this act.” 


With further provisions to effectuate this plan, “from its 
effect any dependency, colony, or other political subdivision - 
ing authority to adopt and enforce tariff legislation, or to in:pose 


restrictions or regulations, or to grant concessions upon the ex- 
portation or importation of articles which are, or may be, im- 
ported into the United States. Whenever the President shall be 
satisfied that the conditions which led to the issuance of the 
proclamation hereinbefore authorized no longer exist, he shall 
issue a proclamation to this effect, and ninety days thereafter 
the provisions of the general tariff shall be applied to the impor- 
tation of articles from such country. Whenever the provisions 
of the general tariff of the United States shall be applicable te 
articles imported from any foreign country they shall be appli- 
cable to the preduets of such country, whether imported directly 
from the country of production or otherwise. To secure infor- 
mation to assist the President in the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon him by this section, and information which will 
be useful to Congress in tariff legislation and to the officers of 


| the Government in the administration of the customs laws, the 


President is hereby authorized to employ such persons as may 
be required to make thorough investigations and examinations 
into the production, commerce, and trade of the United States 
and foreign countries, and all conditions affecting the same.” 
But it will be seen that the maximum rates prevail certainly 
util Mareh 31, 1910, and thereafter until the President shall 
investigate and ascertain that no discrimination is made against 
the United States and shall issue the necessary proclamation. 
The excessive duties will be charged until March 31 next—eight 
months—at any rate, and how long thereafter no man can tell. 
The President is to find the facts and is the sole judge as to 
whether a discrimination exists. How long it will take him 
to cover the multitudinous articles in the bill and the many 
countries with which we do business, and how much or how 


| little proof he will require as to the absence of discrimination, | 
, | dare not guess, but I have no hesitation in saying that the task 
one bagging is to the other, and bagging is, of course, the more | 





will be long and tedious, and that the application of the mini- 
mum rates will be in many cases long delayed, while the con- 
sumer groans under the unnecessary and unconscientious burden. 

The House provision was infinitely fairer. It put the mini- 
mum rates in effect at once, and left them in effect until the facet 
of discrimination was ascertained. That provision resolved the 
doubt in the interest of the consumer. The Senate and confer- 
enee reversed matters and resolved it against him. Nor is that 
all that the Senate and conference did with that section. As it 
left the House it stipulated that wherever a province or de- 
pendency discriminated only in favor of the mother country of 
which it was a part, such discrimination should not be taken 
into account, but that the minimum rates should still apply on 
all articles imported from such province or dependency. This 
fair and wholesome provision was also stricken out by the Sen- 
ate and conferees, and is no longer in the bill. Under it we are 
practically cut off from importations from all dependent prov- 
inces, especially from our great neighbor Canada; and as we 
can not hope to sell freely to those from whom we can not Duy, 
our exports to that country will be greatly lessened. 


A a la a 
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I can not too strongly condemn and reprehend this section, 
nor is it possible to overestimate its disastrous and far-reaching 
effects. It is a transparent and poorly disguised method of 
raising many if not all of the duties prescribed by the bill 
greatly above the rate apparently fixed, and partakes alike of 
fraud and oppression. 

And this measure is the greatly advertised and widely her- 
alded victory of the President for downward revision and in be- 
half of the people. 

A revision that increases the cost of practically every article 
of clothing except shoes, on which the reduction is inconsider- 
able; a revision that leaves the trusts still in control of every 
commodity and market that they have heretofore monopolized 
and thoroughly intrenches them at the expense of the consumer. 
A revision which apparently fixes one rate, yet really enforces 
another, greater by 25 per cent of the value of the article im- 
ported, thereby nullifying even the apparent reductions of the 
bill; that invites trade wars, and that can not but provoke re- 
prisals from some of our best customers and friends in trade. 

From the beginning the idea of a downward revision at the 
hands of the Republicans has been absurd. The weary months 
we have spent here, the wrangling over schedules, the pretense 
of full and honest investigation, the movements here and there, 
the long and fruitless conferences, the spectacular and much- 
advertised interference of the President, the final result now 
set before us with so much blare of trumpets and sound of 
drums, have all been but parts of a play enacted for the benefit 
of and to deceive the public. Ring down the curtain; the farce 
is over, and the American people have once more been buncoed 
and victimized by their steadfast friends, the Republican party. 


Postal Telegraph. 


“ With the telegraph, as with the streets, the roads, and the post, the 
alm should not be profit, but service.” 

Telegraph rates ought, in right and justice, to be reduced. 

‘Telegraph rates have been increased in the last two years from 
14 to 25 per cent. 

Telegraph messages should show the filing time. 

If necessity compelled the increase of rates so they might pay higher 
wages to their employees, which they have not done, let them answer 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission as other corporations have to 


do and — why and how they can afford to continue to give away 


annually thousands of dollars of eelageae® franks. 

It is self-evident that for every 
not so fortunate must pay more for their telegraphing. 

I have no doubt but what the Western Union Telegraph Company 
will welcome the day when they are relieved from this onerous burden. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1909. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 19264) making | mission of our letters and papers, I see no reason why it may 


appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service— 
Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 


and the further request that I bring it down to date showing 
the increased rates since this speech in the main was delivered 
in the House of Representatives, Saturday, May 26, 1906. I 
have decided te ask for a reprint in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
with Table B, and some further comments bearing on the rates 
of increase by both the Western Union and Postal telegraph 
companies, made in April, 1907, and you will please note that, 
without a single exception, their rates are uniform everywhere 
throughout the country, so that at this time there is no com- 
petition in telegraphing, except with the Telepost, and the 
further fact that they have increased their rates from 14 to 
25 per cent, as will be shown by a comparison of Tables A_and 
B later on. 

In these days of rate making and State making, I would like 
to invite your candid and careful consideration of the subject 
of postal telegraph and to the arbitrary and exorbitant telegraph 
rates that we are paying in this country. 

I maintain that it is the duty of the Government, under the 
Constitution, to establish‘a postal telegraph system. 

The Constitution has placed the post-office in the hands of the 
Government and conferred upon it exclusive operations. (See 
Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, which empowers Con- 


rank given away others who are | 


gress to declare.war, coin money, regulate commerce, and so 
forth, and this same provision contains the words “ to establish 
post-offices and post-roads.”) 

As all these powers are conferred by the same clause of the 
Constitution, it must be admitted that the Government has ex- 
clusive power as to the post-offices the same as to the other 
provisions. : 

In 1836 Hon. John C. Calhoun, in a report made by him as 
chairman of a committee in the United States Senate, said: 

It must be borne in mind that the power of Congress over the post- 
office and the mails is an exclusive power. 


This language has been approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Gardner G. Hubbard, than whom there was no higher author- 
ity on the subject of telegraph and its relation to the Govern- 
ment, used these words, “that Congress had no more right to 
delegate the power of transmitting intelligence than the power 
to coin money or declare war.” 

The Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads of 1874, 
which numbered among its members such men as Hannibal Ham- 
lin and Alexander Ramsey, said, in its report on the telegraph: 

The Constitution devolves upon Congress the duty of transmitting all 
correspondence, including that by telegraph as well as that by mail. 

And for a further careful and convincing statement on this 
point I refer you to the report of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means of 1845. The Government had already built the first 
telegraph line, and the question of extending the service under 
government ownership was before the committee. 

On this principle the first telegraph line was built between 
Washington and Baltimore by a congressional appropriation of 
$30,000, and the telegraph belonged to the Government from 1844 
to 1847, when, under mistaken notions of economy, it was turned 
over to private ownership. Of the public men who earnestly 
protested against this course were Henry Clay, the great Whig 
leader, and Cave Johnson, the Democratic Postmaster-General. 

If the words in the report referred to and the prophecies of 
Professor Morse and the appeals of such men as Clay and others 
had been heeded, the people of this country would be enjoying 
the telegraph even to a greater degree than the people of the 
Old World 2nd millions would have been saved instead of going 
into the coffers of an odious monopoly. 

Indeed, the Supreme Court of the United States (Pensacola 
Telegraph Co. v. West, etc., Telegraph Co., 96 U. 8. Reports, 
p. 9) has held that the telegraph came within the grant of power 


| to establish the post-office. The opinion was delivered by Chief 


Justice Waite: 

“The powers thus granted are not confined to the instrumen- 
talities of the postal service known or in use when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, but they keep pace with the progress of the 
country and adapt themselves to the new developments of time 
and circumstances. They extend from the horse with its rider 
to the stagecoach; from the sailing vessel to the steamboat; 
from the coach and steamboat to the railroad, and from the rail- 
road to the telegraph, as these new agencies are successively 
brought into use to meet the demands of increasing population 
and wealth.” 

And Justice H. B. Brown, of the United States Supreme Court, 
has said: 

“If the Government may be safely intrusted with the trans- 


not also be intrusted with the transmission of our telegrams, as 


| is almost universally the case in Europe.” 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have had many requests for this speech, | 


We provide for carrying the mails by the swiftest known 
methods—steam, electric railways, and pneumatic tubes. Why 
deny the right to use the telegraph? We carry the mails at a 
loss. Why not use the telegraph, not only as a convenience 
and blessing to all our people, but in order to help wipe out th» 
annual postal deficit? 

Who, in this intelligent and progressive age, doubts that the 
telegraph is an essential part of an efficient postal service? 

The postal telegraph is in use in most of the principal nations 
of the world. Honduras, Cyprus, Bolivia, Hawaii, Cuba, and 
the United States are among the number that do not use this 
system. 

We should have a first-class postal telegraph in the United 
States in connection with our splendid postal facilities, and the 
rates can be reduced at least one-half, leaving a sufficient amount 
to dispose of the deficit, and have money left te extend the 
rural service to practically every home and pay the city and 
rural carriers a compensation fitting their services and ex- 
penses. In fact the surplus could be used in many ways to the 
great advantage of the general public. 

I will not speak of Belgium, which is about three-quarters 
as large as the State of New York, nor of Switzerland, which 
is still smaller than Belgium, for if I should refer to them in 
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this connection the claim would at once be made that they are 
small countries and would not be considered as fair compari- 
sons in area, population, or distances with the United States, 
although an investigation of this subject in these countries is 
poth interesting and profitable. I shall not attempt at this time 
to discuss in detail any other phase of this most interesting 
question, except the subject of rates. Wherever the postal tele- 
graph has been adopted it has been at once followed by a reduc- 
tion in price and by an increase in the number and kinds of 
messages, and notably has this been the case in what is known 
as “social messages.” ae 

The effect produced by high and low rates is forcibly illus- 
trated in France, where the rate was reduced 35 per cent; it 
was followed by an 4 ge of 64 per cent in ee In 
Prussia-a reduction o per tin the rate was followed 
the first m Patter the change by an. increasé of 70 per Cent in 
messages. In Switzerland the fate was reducet 50 per Gent, 
and in the first three months there was an increase of 90 per 
cent in the inland messages over the corresponding months in 
the preceding year. In England a reduction of 33 per cent on 
three-tenths of the messages and 50 per cent on the remainder 
caused an increase of 100 per cent in two years. In Belgium 
when the rates were high 13 per cent of the messages were on 
social matters; at low rates, 59 per cent. A reduction of 66 
per cent in the rates increased the inland messages 800 per cent 
in five years and reduced the expenses on each message nearly 
50 per cent. “ The Belgian director writes that the reduction in 
rates has been a great boon to the people.” 

I might cite other countries to the same purpose, and I have 
no doubt that like or even better results would be produced in 
the United States. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company bas repeatedly as- 
serted that rates is a matter of distance, and that the distances 
are greater here than in England, France, Belgium, and Switz- 
erland, and tables of distances and charges have been presented 
from time to time for the purpose of proving this assertion, 
but I will be glad to know what reply they have to make in 
this connection when rates, distances, and population in Aus- 
tralia are compared with rates, distances, and population in 
America, , 

Through the kindness of the publishers of the North Ameri- 
can Review I am permitted to use an article on “ The Australian 
Telegraph System,” by Hugh A. Lusk, barrister, which appeared 
in that popular maguzine in the November number of 1904: 

“The people of Australia own their own telegraph system, 
and it is managed as a part of the postal system of the country. 
This arose in the beginning from the fact that, when tele- 
graphs were first constructed, no private company would have 
taken the risk of making telegraphic communication pay a divi- 
dend on the capital required to construct and work the lines. 
As in the case of the railroads, the choice lay between tele- 
graphs constructed and managed by the government and no 
telegraphs at all, and the people of Australia adopted a sys- 
tem of government ownership. Each of the five colonies into 
which the great inland continent was divided began the con- 
struction of telegraph lines, and pushed them forward as fast 
as the spread of population appeared likely to make any return 
on the outlay. 

“Australia has always been a wealthy country, and especially 
so since the gold discoveries of half a century ago, and it has 
always had a tendency to be lavish rather than niggardly in all 
matters of public expenditure. This tendency has been illus- 
trated in its telegraph system as much perhaps as anywhere. 
Lines were made, and afterwards extended, in districts where 
the demand seemed to be small, and where the population was 
certainly scanty, to an extent which would not have commended 
itself to the business instincts of a great corporation, and could 
not have been expected to yield a large return on the capital 
invested. The result has been that Australia, more than any 
other country in the world, presents a field for investigating 
the effects which may be expected to flow from the public owner- 
ship of a great public convenience like the telegraph system of 
to-day. 

“The whole question was brought into prominence by the de- 
bates that took place in the Federal Parliament in connection 
with the passage of the new postal act of the Commonwealth. 


In each of the colonies—now the States of the federation—the 
telegraph has always been treated as a part of the post-office 
system; and, therefore, when the federal constitution was 
framed it was agreed, as a matter of course, that the lines 


should go to the Commonwealth instead of remaining the prop- 


erty of the States, like the railroads. The fact that the colonies 
had been wholly distinct had led to considerable differences, both 
in administration and in charges, and the purpose of the new 











— 


postal act was to establish uniform rates throughout the Com- 
monwealth on a scale that should at once be liberal to the users 
and fair to the revenue. It was natural, therefore, that the 
whole question of cost, management, and charges should be 
thoroughly ventilated in the debates on the measure before it 
became law. 


“The circumstances of Australia and the conditions of its 


settlement have had the effect of making both its railroads and 

its telegraphs unusually extensive in comparison with the num- 

bers of its population, and this is markedly the case with its 

mileage of telegraph lines. At present the great island is only 

settled on a strip of country bordering on the coast, and even 

that strip does not include the more northern shores either on 

the east or west, and takes in no part of the north side at all. 

The consequence is that a line of telegraph which connects the 

settlements of Queensland, on the northeast of Australia, with. 
those of West Australia, on the west coast—a distance, in a di- 

rect line, of about 2,500 miles—covers fully double that distance 

from the necessity of keeping in touch with the settled districts. 

There is, indeed, one line of telegraph which of necessity ignores 

this rule and passes for nearly its whole length of about 1,700 

miles, from the south to the northwestern corner of the island, 

through an unsettled country. The purpose of this line is to 

connect settled Australia with the rest of the world by way of 
Java and India, and it passes through great districts of the in- 

terior which were first explored for the purpose of its construc- 
tion. Under the circumstances it was not possible that tele- 
graph facilities could be supplied in Australia on a small scale 
or at a trifling cost. 


“The telegraph lines now owned and operated by the Federal 


Government for the people of Australia have a length of fully 
48,000 miles, while the length of the wires is considerably more 
than a hundred thousand miles. Thus it will be seen the people 
of Australia and their government have a considerable experi- 
ence of the cost both of constructing and operating a telegraph 
system. The mileage of their lines is actually greater than that 
of any European country, with the exception of Russia, Ger- 
many, and France, while in proportion to the number of inhab- 
itants it is, probably, nearly six times as great as that of any 
other country in the world, with the single exception of its 
near neighbor, New Zealand. There are upward of 3,000 tele- 
graph stations kept open for the convenience of a population 
which does not exceed 4,000,000, and the revenuederived from 
messages is shown to be sufficient to defray the cost of operating 
and maintaining the lines, as well as defraying the interest 
charges on the cost of construction at the annuua!l rate of 3 per 
cent. 


“Under the circumstances it would be natural to suppose 


that the charges for telegraphic service in Australia must be 
very high, and it is here that the debates in the Commonwealth 
parliament and the schedule of rates finally appended te the act 


throw an unexpected light on the question. It appears that in 
no part of Australia has the cost of telegraphy ever been high, 
and the rates now adopted as those which will secure the reve- 


nue from loss under the three heads of operating, maintaining, 


and paying interest on the money invested are remarkably 
moderate when compared with those in force in most parts of 
the world, and not least in America. The rates finally settled 
were these: For town and suburban messa@ges—suburban mean- 
ing practically a radius of 10 miles beyond the city limits—the 
rate fixed is 12 cents for a message not exceeding sixteen words, 
which includes the address and signature. For messages to any 
point within the same State from which they are sent the charge 
is fixed at 18 cents for the same number of words. For mes 
sages to-any other State within the Commonwealth the charge 
for a message of similar length is 24 cents. In all cases the 
charge for extra words beyond the sixteen is a uniform rate of 
2 cents a word. Delivery is made within a radius of 1 mile 
from the receiving office, and for this there is no extra charge. 

“Tt will be seen at once that these charges are remarkable 
fer their moderation, in comparison with any experience the 
people of America have yet had. They are, in fact, lower for-the 
service rendered and the distance traversed than the rates es- 
tablished in any other country except New Zealand, but they 
are fully justified by the experience of the three principal States 
of the Commonwealth—New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land—the tariffs of which have practically been adopted. When 
it is remembered that Australia, as a whole, is a country of the 
same area as the United States and that the distances actually 
traversed are very much greater than those between any points 
of telegraph communication in America, it will be seen that the 
charge of 24 cents for a sixteen-word message is very much less 
than one-half, and would probably work out at about one-third, 
the amount charged in America. The great area of the five 
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States occupying the mainland—three of the five being each 
more then two and a half times as large as Texas and a fourth 
four-fifths of its size—renders the State rate of 18 cents for 
similar messages equally cheap compared with American rates, 
while the city and suburban tariff of 12 cents has no parallel in 
American experience. 

“The question which naturally arises at once is, How is it 
done? We have here a population of four millions of white men, 
scattered along a coastal belt of country some 5,000 miles in 
length, With widely separated centers of population, enjoying the 
most modern facilities of communication to an extent far greater 
in proportion to their numbers and at less than half the cost 
at which the same facilities are supplied to a population nearly 
twenty times as great and far less widely scattered. At the 
first glance there seems to be no reasonable way of accounting 
for the difference. To the advocates of public ownership and 


‘ management of the great necessaries of modern civilized life 


it would seem that the problem is by no means so serious. In 
the course of the debate in the Australian Federal Parliament 
the postmaster-general of the Commonwealth stated boldly that 
not only was the Australian telegraph system as efficient as any 
in the world, and, with the single exception of that of New Zea- 
land, by far the cheapest, but that it was so owing to its public 
ownership and to the economies saturally attending the system. 
A very brief examination of the facts will show that this claim 
is at any rate very largely founded on facts. 

“The three branches of expenditure dealt with by the Austra- 
lian minister for postal sefvices were the interest on the cost 
of constructing the lines, the cost of maintaining the lines in 
good order when constructed, and the working expenses of the 
service, including, of course, salaries of officials and workmen 
of all grades, office expenses and rentals, and the supply of 
electricity. Every telegraph system must provide for all these 
in some form or other, but a government system, if honestly 
worked in the public interests, as the postal system is in this 
and other civilized countries, has great advantages in the direc- 
tion of economy in two out of the three branches of expenditure. 
In the first place, the credit of a whole people is always better 
than the credit of any part of it, and therefore loans required 
by nations with a stable government and a reasonable charac- 
ter for honesty can always be obtained on the most favorable 
terms. Australia is a young though a wealthy community, and 
as a rule the value of money is somewhat higher there than in 
older countries; but the $18,000,000 of borrowed money spent 
by its various colonial governments on the construction of tele- 
graph lines costs to-day in interest only a small fraction be- 
yond 3 per cent. It need hardly be pointed out that such a 
return as this would not meet the views of any great mercantile 
corporation. It may fairly be said that the expenses coming 
under the second head of telegraph expenditure—that is to say, 
the actual cost of producing the necessary supply of electricity— 
would be quite as little in private hands as it could be made 
in the hands of a government departmeat. This, of course, is 
true; but there is no reason why it should be any less, except 
the foolish and shameful one that intelligence and honesty are 
not to Le obtained for the service of the public. It is in the 
third class of the expenditure requisite for conducting a tele- 
graph system, however—the department of salaries and office 
expenses—where, it is claimed, the advantage of public owner- 
ship becomes an element of startling magnitude. 

“In Australia the telegraph and telephone services are both 
incorporated with the post-office, and as such they require few, 
if any, separate offices. There are fully 3,000 telegraph sta- 
tions in the country for the convenience of the public, and nearly 
every one of these is also the district post-office. There are in 
the United States about 27,000 telegraph stations, but there 
are not less than 77,000 post-offices for the use of the people; 
that is to say, there is a post-office for every thousand, but a 
telegraph station for every three thousand. In the . newer, 
poorer, and far less thickly settled country of Australia there 
are fully 6,000 post-offices to meet the requirements of 4,000,900 
people, or 1 to every 666 people; and more than 3,000 of these 
are also telegraph stations, being 1 to atout 1,300 persons. 
The contrast is suggestive, but it is most suggestive of all in 
its financial aspect. If every second post-office in this coun- 
try were also a telegraph station, the public would be nearly 
as well supplied with the means of rapid communication as 
the settlers in Australia now are, instead of one-third as 
well, and they would also be saved a great deal of money. In 
America it would then be, as it now is in the commonwealth 


‘af the South Pacific; each telegraph station would be at the 


natural center of population, where it would require no separate 
offices and no separate staff of clerks and operators, except in 
cities of considerable size. Every country postmaster or clerk 
would in that case be required also to be a competent telegraph 


’ 
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operator, and thus an endless duplication, both of offices and 
officials, would be avoided. 

“It is in this way that the Australian postmaster-genera! 
accounts for the cheapness of his telegraph system when com- 
pared with the cost in other and older countries; but this is not 
all. The cost of production is low and the machinery for car- 
rying on the service is economical indeed, but these things alone 
would not enable him to make both ends meet. The secret of 
its success is not only that it is economically conducted; not 
only that it is not loaded with heavy interest and big dividends, 
but, more than either, because it is appreciated and made use of 
by the people to an extent unknown where charges are higher 
and conveniences are less. Of European nations, Great Britain 
makes most use of the telegraph, but her population is concen- 
tvated within a small area and therefore is easily reached. Her 
people use the telegraph to the extent of rather more than two 
messages a year for every inhabitant of the country. In the 
United States the population is more scattered and therefore 
more difficult to reach. Three years ago the American people 
sent, as nearly as possible to estimate, one message over the tele- 
graph wires for each inhabitant. In Australia population is more 
widely scattered than in America and vastly more so than in 
England, yet three years ago two and a half messages for every 
inhabitant of the country passed over the telegraph wires of the 
government. There is, it appears from the statement of the 
Australian postmaster-general, only one country in the world 
that has supplied greater telegraphic facilities for its people, 
and has charged even lower rates than those of Australia, and 
that is in the neighboring country of New Zealand. There, he 
admits, the government supplies a post-office for every 500 
people and a telegraph station for every 800, and there, too, the 
rates are somewhat lower than even in Australia. He also 
adds, and the addition is a significant one, that there the people 
three years ago sent four telegrams for each inhabitant; and the 
revenue from the telegraphs was even more satisfactory than 
in Australia. 


“The lesson taught by the experience of Australia and en- 
forced by the official head of its postal department is by no 
means a new one. It is, after all, neither more nor less than 
the stock argument in favor of the system of trusts, which are 
advocated as a practical necessity in these days of competition, 
because, owing to the greatness of the scale on which they oper- 
ate, they can save immensely on the cost of working, and there- 
fore can, presumably, afford to give the public a better article 
at a lower price. This is exactly what, the Australian post- 
master-general asserts (and apparently beyond the reach of 
contradiction ), the system of government telegraphy does for the 
people of Australia. Only by the operation of this great public 
trust, managed for the people by the people, would it be possible 
in a new country of wide extent and thinly populated to supply 
the facilities for speedy and reliable communication, except at 
a cost so enormous as to be prohibitory. Only by giving the 
public the facilities which such a public trust alone can give 
can they be induced to use the convenience on a scale so large 
as to make it pay. Such would seem to be the experience of 
Australia, and to even a greater extent of New Zealand.” 

When one knows the results of the postal telegraph in Aus- 
tralia and then claims that it would cost our Government more 
to run the telegraph under government than under private 
enterprise, it simply reflects upon the intelligence and honesty 
of our own people. 

Here, then, are the Australian rates: 

(a) For town and suburban messages—suburban meaning, 
practically, a radius of 10 miles beyond the city limits—the rate 
fixed is 12 cents for a message not exceeding 16 words, which 
includes the address and signature. 

There are in this body 225 Members from cities, to say noih- 
ing of those from towns of various sizes. What excuse can we 
give that equal, if not better, privileges are not accorded those 
whom we directly represent? 

(b) For messages to any point within the same State frow 
which they are sent the charge is fixed at 18 cents for the same 
number of words. 

Suppose the Members from New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
or Illinois were to caucus upon this proposition and decide that 
the people of their respective States were justly entitled to as 
good, or even better, rates than the people of the respective 
States in Australia; who doubts what the result would be? 

(c) For messages to any other States within the Common- 
wealth the charge for a similar message is 24 cents. 

Think of it. Compare these rates with rates from one point 
to another in the United States. I beg to call your attention to 
rates from Washington—viz, the cheapest rate to some point in 
every State in the Union by either the Western Union or the 
Postal Telegraph. 





A. Telegraphic rates from Washington, D. C., to— 
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Norr.—No. 1 shows the lowest day rate at place in given State. No. 
2 shows highest day rate at different places in given State. 

No. 3 shows Australian rate for twenty-word messages, including ad- 
dress and signature, to places named in column A, and you will note 
that we are giving the telegraph companies a decided advantage in this 
computation, for former President Green, of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, has testified that the average address and signature 
contain seven words, and in this computation we have allowed ten in 
addition to a ten-word message. 


The uniform rate for each additional word in Australia is 2 
cents. In the United States it is from 2 to 7 cents. 











B. Telegraphic rates from Washington, D. C., to— 
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B. Telegraphic rates from Washington, D. C., to— No. 1.| No. 2, 
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_ Note.—No. 1 shows the lowest day rate at present in given State. 
No. 2 shows highest day rate at different places in given State. 


A comparison of rates in Tables A and B will disclose ar in- 
crease of rates from 14 to 25 per cent from Washixgton, D. C., 
to the places mentioned in Tables A and B in the following 
States, and what is true with respect to Washington is also 
true throughout the country, to wit: Alabama, 20 per cent; 
Arkansas, 20 per cent; Connecticut, 16% per cent; Illinois, 25 
per cent; Indiana, 25 per cent; Iowa, 25 per cent; Kansas, 20 
per cent; Maine, 147 per cent; Maryland, 25 per cent; Massa- 
chusetts, 147 per cent; Minnesota, 20 per cent; Mississippi, 20 
per cent; Missouri, 25 per cent; Nebraska, 20 per cent; New 
Hampshire, 147 per cent; New York, 20 per cent; Rhode Island, 
147 per cent; South Carolina, 25 per cent; Vermont, 147 per 
cent. 

By a comparison of Tables A and B in column No. 2 you will 
see that the day rate is uniform since the increase in rates in 
April, 1907, in the States of Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont; while in Arizona, New Mexico, and the States of 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wyoming they could not well increase the already exorbitant 
rate of from 75 cents to $1 for 10 words, with from 5 to 7 cents 
for each additional word. 

Please make one further comparison, and that is, the rates of 
the existing companies with those of the Telepost, which has a 
flat rate of 25 words for 25 cents, as against 10 words for 25 
cents by the existing companies, and it must be apparent that 
when the Telepost or some other as good or better system is 
extended over the country it wiil annually save many millions 
to the people in the way of commercial and social messages. 

The Telepost also sends 10 words for 10 cents in addition to 
the address and signature, in the form of a telecard, which at 
its destination is stamped and sent by messenger to the post- 
office and delivered by the first delivery either in the city or 
country. 

The Telepost also will send 50 words for 25 cents in addition 
to the address and signature, which at its destination will be 
written in the form of a letter, stamped, sent by messenger to 
the post-office and delivered in the city or country by the first 
delivery. Their form of sending messages by Telepost of 100 
words for 25 cents is also worthy of your further thought and 
investigation. 

Who is there in this enlightened day and age that will hesitate 
for a single moment in every honorable way to encourage a 
marked reduction in telegraph rates, and the use of some 
economical and rapid system of communication in connection 
with our postal service? 

Will some one explain why the telegraph companies are ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the public service act in the State 
of New York, and why are not the telegraph companies brought 
within the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
other corporations are, so that we may know whether there 
was any real cause for the advance in telegraph rates in April, 
1907, when the claim was made that it was done to advance the 
wages of their employees. 

When wWe secure a more rapid system of communication 
through the postal service I shall favor extending the use of 
the same to Members of Congress for strictly official business. 
If they are entitled to the franking privilege, as they certainly 
are, this further privilege should be accorded them in the inter- 
ests of their constituents. 

Telegraph companies should be required to forward with all 
telegrams the time they are accepted for transmission. Snch 
is now the law in Maryland and Massachusetts. The Michigan 
legislature passed a bill of this character through the lower 
house, but opposition caused it to be pigeonholed in the senate. 

In Massachusetts the companies showed their contempt for 
public opinion by charging for the filing time, which, in some 
eases, they counted as six extra words and in no case as less 
than four extra words. Under no circumstances would the 
filing time exceed one extra word, the sending of which would 
entail no hardship whatever. 

Every sender of a telegram is entitled to know the exact time 
of transmittal. This the Western Union and Postal companies 
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try to avoid, hence their opposition to such legislation. A com- 
pany that employs sufficient operators to handle its business 
promptly has nothing to fear from the filing time. It is the 
company using obsolete methods that delays messages from five 
to eight hours that fears to have the truth known. 

Why can not the telegraph companies give to the public rates 
somewhere near the rates made to the Government, and when 
they inereased their rates in April, 1907, why did they not in- 
crease the same to the Government, and not take all the increase 
out of an unprotected people? It occurs to me that they knew 
that “Uncle Sam” would not stand for it. 

For example, they charge the Government for sending a 
20-word message over twenty-five hundred miles, 40 cents, or 2 
cents a word; that same message costs a private citizen $1.70, 
ov 10 cents a word for the first 10 words, as against 2 cents 
paid by the Government, and 7 cents for each additional word. 
A 40-word message, same distance, costs the Government 80 
eents; the private citizen, $3.10. A 60-word message, same 
distance, costs the Government $1.20, and the private citizen 
$4.50. An 80-word message, same distance, costs the Govern- 
ment $1460; the private citizen, $5.90. A hundred-word message 
costs the Government $2; the private citizen, $7.30. Can you 
conceive of a greater outrage? 


| Over 2,500 miles. 


Number of words. z 
| Govern-.| Private 
ment. | citizens. 


~ 
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The 20-word message referred to above, with 5 additional 
words, by the Telepost, would cost the Government or a private 
citizen 25 cents. 

At a time when we are trying to be economical in govern- 
mental affairs, who can count the annual saving to the people 
if the government telegraphing alone was let to the lowest bid- 
der or by some other than the present system? 

(See Appendix A as to rates for government telegraphing.) 

Beheld an empire in itself stretching from the Mississippi to 
the Atlantic Ocean. South Australia has a greater area than 
all the 26 States east of the Mississippi River. (Population of 
26 States, 54,744,795; area, 881,655 square miles. ) 

West Australia has an area even greater than all of these 26 
States with either of the States Minnesota, Iowa, Arkansas, or 
Louisiana added. (Area of Minnesota, 83,565 square miles.) 

West Australia is more than one and one-half times larger 
than North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. (Population of this group, 6,704,552.) 

Larger than Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Washington, and Oregon. (Population of this 
group, 2,563,961. ) » 

Three and one-half times larger than Texas. 
8,048,710.) 

Six times larger than California. 

Nine times larger than Colorado, 

Ten times larger than either Idaho, Utah, or Oregon. 

Fourteen times larger than either Washington or Missouri. 
(Population of Missouri, 3,106,665.) 

Sixteen times larger than either Michigan, Lllinois, Iowa, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, or Florida. (Population of Illinois, 4,821,550.) 

Almost twenty times larger than New York. (Population, 
7,268,894. ) 

Twenty-one and one-half times larger than either Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, or South 
Carolina. (Population of Pennsylvania, 6,302,115.) 

Twenty-nine and one-half times larger than Maine. 
tion, 694,466.) 

When you consider the population of these several States and 
groups of States, which is many times more than the population 
of West Australia, you must be further convinced that we are 
paying exorbitant rates for telegraphing. 

For example, in New York the population is thirty-nine times 
that of West Australia, yet in area it is not one-twentieth as 
large. Why should not the people in the State of New York 
enjoy even cheaper rates than they do in West Australia? 

What would happen if twe or three Members from each State 
would take an active interest in this question? What would 
happen if we all, who claim we are here in the interests of 
the people, became thoroughly aroused? Why, we would have 


(Population, 
(Population, 1,485,053.) 


({Popula- 


postal telegraph and rates much less reduced from what we are 
now receiving. When you think of it and compare the distances 
and area of Australia and its population of three and one-half 
millions with distances and a like area in the United States and 
a population of eighty million, what can we say for ourselves 
and to our constituency except that telegraph rates ought, in 
right and justice, to be reduced, even though we might con- 
clude that we would prefer some other method than by govern- 
ment ownership. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company was incorporated 
under act of Wisconsin, March 4, 1856, and act of New York, 
April 4, 1856, through consolidation of “ Erie and Michigan ” 
and “‘New York and Mississippi Valley Printing Telegraph ” 
companies, with a united capital of $500,000. 

Its present capitalization is $97,370,000, having increased its 
capitalization alinost $97,000,000 in fifty years. 

Let us see how this has been done. 

The following statement of Western Union transactions wil! 
give a good idea of their methods: 


TABLE I. 
nn REI asheidadpatianitimmenniininiiendnaciiaiall an 
NUD ORION At IID ee eecessdictrenernen-chscnereththahiagpancs onlaiehilpseciiie ana aeaian 240, 000 
Capital stock (1858) 385, 700 
Brownsville line, worth $75,000, bought by issuing stock... 2, 000, 000 


a 
1868, Western Union plant, worth $500,000, stock 3, 000, 000 
Stock dividends (1863) 


3, 000, 000 
Total stock (1863) 6, 000, 000 
to buy other lines 3, 32 
dividends 


, OOO 
8, 000 

Total (1864) 

dividends 


Total (January, 1866) 
Stock to buy. United States Telegraph Company, 
$1,443,000 
Stock for American Telegraph Company, worth perhaps 
$1,500,000 


Total (1866) 
Stock dividends 
Stock for American Union and Atlantic and Pacific 
nies (worth, together, about $3,232, , aside from the 
franchises), over $23,000,000, but as Western Union al- 
ready owned over $4,000,000 of Atlantic and Pacific the 
new issue was only 19, 080, 000 
EE, SID ceeseree-menetnasnmmaneneeimrgmuninnmnatiniandytnauitinnianiniammatmnaniiads 15, 000, 000 


Total (1884) 80, 000, 600 
Stock for Mutual Union, worth about $3,000,000 - 15, 000, 000 


Total stock (1895) 95, 000, 000 


The National Board of Trade (by report of executive commit- 
tee November 15, 1882) says: “‘In 1858 the Western Union had 
a capital of $385,700. Eight years later the stock had expanded 
to $22,000,000, of which $3,322,000 was issued in purchase of 
competing lines, while nearly $15,000,000- was issued as stock 
dividends. This was the first attempt to spread out an in- 
creased paper capital which should hereafter afford a plausible 
pretext for imposing on the public an oppressive tariff of 
charges. The next step was the purchase of the United States 
Telegraph Company, for which purpose $7,216,300 of stock was 
issued, an amount alleged to be five times the true value of the 


$150, 000 


Stock 
Stock 


000 
000 


Stock 
, 000 

° » 200 
11, 833, 100 
"41, 049, 400 
5, 060, 000 


property. Next came the absorption of the American Telegraph 


Company. The stock of that company was almost as much in- 
flated as that of the Western Union and amounted, water and 
all, to $3,833,100, yet $11,833,100 ef Western Union stock was 
issued to get possession of that line. 

“These are not the words of theorists or of enthusiastic re- 
formers, but of hard-headed business men who are thorough!y 
familiar with corporation methods and know whereof they 

ak.” 
at quote from Senator Hill, from the Committee on Post-Oflices 
and Post-Roads, for the year 1884: 

“In respect to the stock capital of the Western Union Com- 
pany, amounting to $80,000,000, nearly the whole of it has arisen 
from stock dividends and from purchases made of the lines of 
other companies which were paid for by issues of stock. In 
1863 its stock eapital was only $3,000,000, and even of that 
amount, small as it seems in comparison with the present 
stock capital of $80,000,000, it is quite certain thot at least five- 
sixths consisted of what is known in stock manipulations «1s 
‘water.’ The original line of the Western Union was from New 
York to Louisville, via Buffalo, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, an‘ 
was constructed at a cost of about $150,000. It early acquire 
by purchase at very low rates the property of embarrasse 
western telegraph companies own lines from Buffalo to Mil- 
waukee and from Cleveland to nnati, and built a line from 
Pittsburg to Philadelphia; but even then its actual cash invest- 
ment is affirmed by those who have carefully investigated the 
subject not to have exceeded $300,000, 
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“In 1863 the stock property of $3,000,000 was doubled by a 
stock dividend, and during 1863 and 1864 $5,000,000 was added 
to represent extensions and purchases of new lines paid for in 
stock. The capital being thus swollen to $11,000,000, was, in 
1864, doubled by a stock dividend, and thereby made $22,000,000. 

“ Bighteen hundred and sixty-six was a year memorable for 
new consolidations, the stock capital having then been-incréased 
to $41,000,000 by the issue of $19,000,000 of new stock. Since 
1866 the stock capital has been carried up to its present amount 
of $80,000,000, partly by the issue of stock for the purchase of 
new Tines, but mainly by the three following stock dividends: 
In 1879, $5,960,600; in 1881, $15,526,590 and $4,320,000; total, 
$25,807,190.” cate 

This Nation will ever owe a debt of gratitude to Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker for his efforts in trying to secure postal 
telegraph while he was a member of President Harrison’s Cabi- 
net, during which time he made the following statement; and, 
so far as I know, it remains unchallenged: 

“According to uncontroverted statements made before your 
honorable committee the capital stock of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in 1858 was $385,700. The stock dividends 
declared between 1858 and 1866 amounted to $17,810,146, and 
the stock issued for new lines was $1,937,950, so that {fe-capital 
stock on July 1, 1866, was $20,133,800. In 1866 new stock was 
created to the amount of $20,450,500, so that the total capital of 
the Western Union on the ist of July, 1867, was $40,568,300. 
The largest dividend declared by the company up to 1874 was 
414 per cent. The largest amount of stock ever divided at one 
time was $10.000,000, and for a period of seven years the divi- 
dends were about 100 per cent a year on its average capital. It 
was by adding dividends to dividends and by piling the one pp 
on top of the other that this tremendous amount of $46,000, 
of capital and debt was created. The history of the company 
shows no change of policy. 

“In 1874 the company bought up its own stock and the stock 
of other telegraph companies and accummlated a fund of over 
$15,000,000, which was held in one shape or another in the 
treasury of the company. An investment of $1,000 in 1858 in 
Western Union stock would—have-received up to the present 
time (1890) stock dividends of more than $50,000 and cash 
dividends equal to $100,000, or ent of dividends a year. 
These have been some of the dividends declared: In 1862, 27 
per cent; in 1863, 100 per cent; in 1864, 100 per cent; in 1878, 
$6,000,000 ; in 1881, one of $15,000,000 and another of $4,300,000 ; 
in 1886, 25 per cent. The Western Union plant, exclusive of 
its contracts with railroads, could be duplicated for $35,000,000. 
Its present capital (1890) is $85,960,000. It has realized 
$100,000,000 of net profits in twenty-five years by its high 
charges.” 

Congressman RAYNER (now Senator) used this language: 

“Of all the monopolies I submit that the telegraph system of 
this country, substantially owned and controlled by one man, is 
the worst and most dangerous of them all. It is no longer safe 
or expedient to intrust into the hands of one overpowering 
monopoly the telegraph business of this country. It is a power 
that not only can be used, but has been perverted, for purposes 


hostile to the best interests of the people. The niarkets of the | 


country, its finances, and its commercial interests to so large an 
extent depend upon the honest and honorable administration of 
the business of this company that the people are not in a mood 
to repose a trust of this character any longer without competi- 
tion in the hands of a stock-jobbing corporation.” 

Zachariah Chandler, from the Committee on Commerce, in the 
Senate of the United State’, in 1872, said: 


“The policy of the Western Union Telegraph Company from } 


the beginning of its existence to the present time has been of a 
uniform character. 

“It has been to ridicule, belittle, cripple, destroy, acquire, con- 
solidate, and absorb all rival lines, until now it virtually controls 
the telegraph business of the whole country. The statements 
made in the report containing the history of this company, its 
unparalleled growth, and future possibilities are eloquent with 
meaning beyond that expressed in the words. With its network 
of wires covering the face of the land it holds the incalculable 
commercial interests of the people of this nation in its grasp as 
securely as the spider holds the struggling prey in the meshes 
of its web. 

“There is no power but in Congress to grapple with this mon- 
ster monopoly and afford adequate relief to the heavily taxed 
commercial interests of the country. Under the present tele- 
graphic management, with its excessive rates and arbitrary re- 
strictions, commerce has fastened upon it the most burdensome 
tax arising from any source, and the duty of Congress is clearly 
to devise and put in operation some measure whereby relief may 








be obtained, by unbinding the fetters and unloosening the chains 
by which she is now dragged helplessly bound to the victorious 
car of this grievous monopoly.” 

Senator Chandler was made of the right kind of stuff. He 
was one of the heroic men of Michigan who was admired for 
his rugged qualities of sincerity, honesty, and the courage of 
his convictions. What better can we, the Members from Michi- 
gan, do, who have been permitted to follow him into the halls 
of Congress, than to imitate his example and seek, so far as is 
within our power, to right the wrongs of the people. 

I submit a list of the board of directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for 1905: 

Board of directors.—Thomas T. Eckert (chairman), Robert 
C. Clowry, John T. Terry, Russell Sage, George J. Gould, Sam- 
uel Sloan, Edwin Gould, Frank J. Gould, Jacob H. Schiff, James 
H. Hyde, William L. Bull, Louis Fitzgerald, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Charles Lanier, Chauncey M. Depew, Henry M. Flagler, John 
Jacob Astor, Oliver Ames, C. Sidney Shepard, J. B. Van Every, 
James Stillman, Thomas F. Clark, Morris K. Jesup, E. H. Harri- 
man, Samuel Spencer, Howard Gould, John J. Mitchell, Henry 
A.' Bishop, Harris C. Fahnestock, Thomas H. Hubbard. 

A glance at their names will be sufficient to satisfy anyone 
that it is not a case of dire necessity to continue to give these 
gentlemen the almost exclusive control of this monopoly to the 
great detriment and injury of millions of our people. 

Every name represents some great interest. “They are 
among the richest, best, and most influential in the financial 
world.” There are 12,932 registered holders of Western Union 
stock, but no doubt these gentlemen own and control the bulk 
of the stock. 

The Postal Telegraph and Cable Company is only a side 
show—and I say it respectfully—to the main performance, to 
wit, the Western Union Telegraph Company, for in the main, 


| where they have offices in the same locality, rates are identical. 


A comparison of rates from Washington to points all over 
this broad Union shows but few slight, if any, differences in the 
rates charged by these two companies, leading one to believe and 
understand that this is not purely accidental, but that there 
must be some common understanding between these two great 
corporations, and if these conditions exist elsewhere, as they 
doubtless do, you will at once see that we are not enjoying 
any advantages by reason of competition, but we are led to the 
certain conclusion that these two great corporations are in collu- 
sion for the purpose of extracting from the people every dollar 
which they possibly can in order to add to their dividends. 

The last dividend of the Western Union was 5 per cent an- 
nual, payable quarterly, on a capitalization nearly three times, 
if not quite, its true valuation, besides putting to the reserve 
fund $1,092,780.97, making a total surplus, June 30, 1905, of 
$15,974.209.25, equal to almost one-sixth of their present capi- 
talization. 

In the annual report for 1905 of the Western Union Company 
they give as the operating and general expenses, including taxes, 
$16,165,198.73. Who can tell how much of this was for salaries, 
and if you do not know, are you able to say where the informa- 
tion can be obtained? I have most respectfully asked for this 
information from the presidents of both the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph companies, and have been unable to receive 
it. Can you conceive any reason why they should decline to 
give this information, except that it would demonstrate that a 
large portion of the receipts are being used for salaries in ex- 
cess of what a fair and just compensation would be, which, 


| added to the 5 per cent annual dividend upon a capitalization 


of nearly three times its true value, which added to the 
amount that is annually put to the reserve fund, would clearly 
demonstrate that instead of a 5 per cent dividend they are 
probably receiving nearly 25 or 30 per cent? I think there 
should be some power lodged in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission so that we may be able to get reliable information upon 
this subject. 

Why are rates higher here than in Europe? Because the com- 
panies are seeking, in the main,-for dividends, while public enter- 
prise is usually satisfied to serve the people as near at cost as is 
possible. The Baltimore and Ohio Company had a 10-cent rate 
for a long time on nineteen routes and made a profit or their 
business—for example, from New York to Portland, Me., and 
intermediate points, 10 cents; New York to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, 10 cents; New York to Chicago, 15 
cents; New York to St. Louis, 20 cents; New York to New Or- 
leans, 50 cents; from New York to Galveston, Tex., 75 cents. 
The average charge on all messages was 164 cents; and at one 
time the Western Union carried from New York to Bradford, 
between the oil exchanges, a distance of four or five hundred 
miles, at the rate of 10 cents a message. 


ht 
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I know some one is waiting to ask if the Baltimore and Ohio 
Company did not lose money at the rates which I have quoted. 
I). H. Bates, manager of the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany, testified that the company made a profit in spite of its low 
rates, and that the Western Union succeeded in buying up the 
Baltimore and Ohio lines, not because they proved unprofitable, 
bit because disaster overtook the road in other departments, 
aud it sold its telegraph business as the most available source 
of realizing the funds necessary to right itself. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. 8. H. Bell, formerly of the 
International Union Telegraph committee, for many valuable 
suggestions, and especially for the following information : 

“At one of the meetings of the National Board of Trade, held 
in the city of Washington a few years ago, reference was made 
to a line of telegraph connecting Chicago with Milwaukee, which 
line had been constructed by a number of business men of the 
two cities. Their patience had been exhausted by the inordi- 
nate greed of the Western Union, and rather than tamely submit 
to a continuance of the robbery they wisely concluded that it 
would be much better and cheaper to build, own, and operate a 
line of their own. This they proceeded to do, and the results 
were surprising.” 

Among the interesting speakers on that debate was Hon. 
R. W. Dunham, then a Member of Congress from Illinois and 
one of the delegates from the Chicago Board of Trade, who said: 

“My friend Mr. Pope has alluded to a telegraph line running 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. I happen to have had some 
stock in that company. from its commencement to this time. I 
know what it has been doing. That line between Chicago and 
Milwaukee—85 miles—cost about $14,000. As Mr. Pope has 
stated, it was built upon the highway. We were refused per- 
mission to run along the railroad lines. Within two years after 
commencing the business there was paid back to the stock- 
holders 90 per cent of the money they had paid in. The busi- 
ness had been done for 10 cents a message, or 1 cent a word. 
After that time the company decided to be a little more liberal 
with their patrons than they had been at the start. They said 
to their patrons that from that time on they would do their 
business in this way—for instance, a party sending a message 
to Chicago or Milwaukee, containing an order to transact busi- 
ness, should pay a cent a word. A party in Chicago or Mil- 
waukee desiring to telegraph simply the market to a friend at 
the other end of the line, that business could be done for 5 
cents a message. We went further than that. At the end of 
each month we figured up the cost of doing the business, de- 
ducted 7 per cent per annum for the stockholders, and then 
paid all the balance back to the patrons. In my own business 
over the lines—and the same has been true of others—I have 
had as high as 40 per cent back at the end of the month after 
having paid only 5 cents a message. [Applause.] Business 
went on in that way for about two years. Then the stock- 
holders concluded that as something might happen sometime in 
the way of unusual expense they would water the stock [laugh- 
ter], and we doubled our stock, from $14,000 to $28,000. Still 
the result is about the same. From 25 to 40 per cent is still 
paid back on the 5 cents a message paid by the patrons, and we 
are getting our 14 per cent on nothing.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Bell says: 

. “A more convincing exhibit of the value of the telegraph as a 
money-maker can not very readily be produced. If a little line 
of only 85 miles, established by a few disgusted business men, 
mainly for their own convenience, has been able to show such 
surprising results, what may not reasonably be anticipated when 
we have a governmental system connecting every post-office in 
the land? With the above statement before us, it is not very 
much to be wondered at that the Western Union octopus in one 
year declared dividends which reached the astounding tigures of 
414 per cent. How much longer will the people of this country 
submit to such high-handed and barefaced robbery in connection 
with a business which is in every way as much of a public func- 
tion as the transmission of letters, newspapers, and parcels, so 
satisfactorily and cheaply performed by the post-office?” 

I do not believe any valid excuse can be given why. there 
should not be a uniformity of rates in this country, as in Aus- 
tralia and in other countries. 

While I am a sincere believer in the government ownership 
of the telegraph, I have introduced a bill for limited postal 
telegraph; but I am not a stickler for this particular legisla- 
tion. I earnestly feel that we ought to have a reduction of tele- 
graph rates, and believing that we can sooner and best accom- 
plish these results in behalf of the people, I have introduced a 
bill which will avoid many complications which might longer 
delay this much-needed reform if we were to insist upon getting 
this relief only through the medium of government ownership, 


Here are a few of the leading objections: “A public telegraph 
will paternalize the Government,” “It will put the Government 
into the field of private enterprise,” “ It is not the Government's 
business,” “It is out of the Government's sphere,” “The in- 
crease of patronage will be dangerous,” “ The Government could 
not be sued,” ‘“ The secrecy of messages will be violated,” “ 1; 
will injure innocent purchasers” (for example, like the present 
officers of the Western Union). To a!l of these most satisfac- 
tory answers can be given, if time permitted. Here is perhaps 
the most serious objection: “It will cost too much.” It need 
not cost the people one dollar of taxes to establish the’ posta! 
telegraph. Capital has been ready to build the lines for the 
Government, introduce low rates, and agree to turn the plant 
over to the Nation for actual value at the end of a period of 
years to be agreed upon, or allow the service to pay for the plant 
gradually. In this way the people will have a clear title in a 
few years, even at rates much lower than those now in force. 

Here is still one further objection that has been often urged: 
“The postal telegraph may be all right in Europe, but not in 
America. We do not want to imitate the monarchial system an’ 
institutions of the Old World.” 

I hope the time has gone by when such silly and foolish objec 
tions will have any weight with our people. Let us seek: fo: 
the best whenever and wherever we can find it, always bearing 
in mind that what is for the public good should be the supreme 
law. 

The Western Union and the Postal Telegraph will be found 
to be the only visible opponents in this effort to secure for the 
people their just rights. 

It is an undeniable fact that the present telegraph companies 
are honeycombed with rust and inefficiency, loaded with in- 
mense amounts of watered stock, and hampered by the most 
stupid exhibitions of nonprogressiveness to be seen in this en- 
lightened age. It is literally true that in this electrical age, 
in this electrical country, telegraphy is the only thing touched 
by electricity that is still in the ox-cart condition. 

“Telegraphy is still pounding along with hand labor, very 
much as Morse devised it nearly seventy-five years ago. It can 
never be cheap or fast until machinery is used to prepare the 
messages and to hurl them at higher speed over the wires.” 

I have no hesitancy in saying that, notwithstanding for wany 
years over the doors of the telegraph companies has ‘been 
written the legend, “ No inventors or scientific men wanted,” 
inventive genius has perfected, tried, and approved machines for 
telegraphing, which, if put into use, would revolutionize present 
conditions, and the fact that these modern inventions are not 
utilized by the telegraph companies is evidence to“me that if 
they were used it would be apparent to all that telegraphy could 
be greatly cheapened. 

It is sixty-two years since lightning was harnessed to lan- 
guage and literature, yet we are still practically in the hands of 
the estate of Russell Sage, the Goulds, and John T. Terry, for | 
have recently received from a most reliable source the inform: 
tion that the stock of the Western Union is almost wholly in th: 
possession or control of these people. 

I repeat, in substance, what I said in part in connection with 
the rate bill. It is my judgment that the people will never 


‘come into the full possession of all their rights and privileges 


until the legislative, judicial, and executive branches of our 
jJovernment, both in the Nation and State, shall be denied the 
right to use free passes and free transportation upon the rail- 
roads and telegraph and express franks, and I have felt that it 
would be better if these privileges were denied to all who are in 
either the national or state service in whatever capacity. 

Here are a few of the papers, representing every phase of 
political opinion, that have advocated the measure: Chicago 
Tribune, New York Herald, Washington Post, Boston Giobe, 
Washington Star, Omaha Bee, Denver Republican, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Atlanta Constitution, Buffalo Express, Galvesto: 
News, Harper’s Weekly, New Haven Journal and Courier, New 
Haven Palladium, New Haven News, Hartford Times, Vicks- 
burg Herald, Memphis Appeal, St. Paul Pioneer-Press, New 
York Evening Post, Reading Times, Mobile Register, New York 
Star, Boston Traveller, Boston Journal, Rome Sentinel, Detroi! 
Free Press, Salt Lake Tribune, Wheeling Register, Springfie!:! 
Republican, Trenton Times, Denver News, Sacramento Recor: 
Union, San Francisco Examiner, Albany Express, Philadelphi: 
Press, New Bedford Mercury, Erie Dispatch, Waterbury Amer 
ican, Rochester Herald, San Francisco Post, Adrian Times, New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, Pittsburg Dispatch, Richmond Dis 
patch, Macon Telegraph, and many more. 

I appeal to the press throughout the land, to the nation:!, 
State, and local; commercial, manufacturing, agricutural, anid 
labor associations, and to all the people to use their influence 











and best efforts to encourage and help this movement to the 
end that we may have cheaper rates of telegraph, and if this 
question is not adjusted in the meantime—and I trust it may 
be—I hope the Republican, Democratic, and all other political 
parties will write a plank in their next national platform de- 
manding that the Government adjust this matter in some satis- 
factory way to accompiish this purpose. 

No one, however numble or distinguished, should fail to unite 
his efforts with those of President Grant, Senators Clay, Sum- 
ner, Hamlin, Edmunds, Dawes, Chandler, Ramsey, Hill, Sher- 
man, and Platt; Representatives Palmer, ©. C. Washburn, 
Butler, EB. B. Washburn; Postmasters-General Johnson, Randall, 
Maynard, Howe, Cresswell, and Wanamaker; Professor Morse, 
the inventor of the telegraph; Cyrus W. Field, the founder of 
the Atlantic cable: James Gordon Bennett; Professors Parsons 
and Ely; Lyman Abbott, Judge Clark, B. O. Flower, T. V. Pow- 
derly, Samuel Gompers, and a host of other eminent men in 
every walk of life who have championed the cause of the people. 

It was the late lamented Senator Platt who used this lan- 
guage, “ The telegraph is the rich man’s mail.” 

_ Let us hasten to give to the people, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, in all the walks of life a blessing commensurate 
and coextensive with that which was given to the farmers of 
the nation by the free delivery of the mails, the greatest boon 
that has come to them since the birth of the Republic. 

I hope I have said something to enlist every lover of man- 
kind, justice, and fair play for lower telegraph rates. [Loud 
applause. } 





APPENDIX A. 
Rates of pay for communications by telegraph. 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1909. 


[Order No. 2436.] 


Pursuant to the authority vested in’ the Postmaster-General by the 
act of Congress entitled “ act to aid in the construction of tele- 
gra , tt, ss a to the Sg ste es =. wo = 
postal, ry, other pu ” approyv uly 24, i, an y 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, Title LXV, I hereby fix the 
rates at which such communications as the said statutes prescribe 
(not including those as over circuits established by the Chief of 
the Weather au, partment of Agriculture) shall be sent during 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1909, and terminating June 30, 1910, 
by the several companies within the effect of said statutes, as follows: 

For day containing not more than 20 words, exclusive 
of place from a date, 20 cents, not Tt. 1,000 miles, and 1 
cent for each additional word. One-quarter of this rate to be added 
for each 500 miles, or fraction thereof, but no rate om a message of 
20 words to be more n 40 cents, nor on an additional word more 
than 2 cents. The rate between all points in any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia shall be 20 cents for 20 words, and 1 cent 
for each additional word. 

In cases where the price of a message, determined as herein provided, 
shall imelude a fraction of a cent, such fraction, if less than one-half, 
is to be disregarded ; if one-half or more, it is to be counted as 1 cent. 

For night messa, not exceeding 20 words, exclusive of place from 
and date, 15 cents for any distance within 2,000 miles, and for greater 
distances 25 cents; in each case 1 cent for each additional word. 

Instead of competing the actual distances: of transmission, the dis- 
tance for pene shall in all cases be taken absolutely to be the num- 
ber of miles between the capital of the State or Territory, or from 
the city of Washington,.if from within the District of Columbia, from 
within which (whatever the place) the m is sent, and the capital 
of the State or Territory, or the city of Washington, if within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, within which (whatever the place) the message is 
received, as shown in the accompanying table, wherein such distances 
are given as computed upon the shortest eticable route between such 
capitals, and which is to be taken as part of this order. 

ut it is — that if, on the day of July, 1909, or at any 
time during the ensuing year, any such company shal! charge the public 
for a message of 10 words or less, exclusive of the date, address, and 
signature, a less rate than is herein fixed for 20 words, exclusive of 
place from and date, the rates here prescribed shall, as to such com- 
| during the year be reduced to the rates so charged 


The statutes provide that telegrams between the several departments 
of the Government and their officers and agpnte, in their transmission 
over the lines of any such company, shall have priority over all other 
business. All officers of the United States sending such telegrams 
should indorse thereon the words “ Official business,” and should re- 
port to the Postmaster-General any failure to transmit them in such 
priority, and any cha made in excess of the rates above prescribed. 

Each company will allowed to charge for messages received from 
another line at the same rate as if received from the Government 
direct, at the point of transfer for transmission over its own line. 


F. H. Hrrencock, 
Postmaster-General. 





Telegraph companies which have accepted the conditions of the act of 
July 25, 1866, and which are subject to the provisions of the order 
of the Postmaster-General fixing government rates. 


International ph Company of Portland, Me. 
Western Union Telegraph Company of New York. 
Northwestern a Company of Kenosha, Wis. 
International Ocean Telegraph Company of New York City. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company of Maryland. 


American Union Telegraph Company of Ohio. 
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The Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company in Pennsylvania. 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company of Indiana. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company of the State of New York. 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company of Missouri. 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company of Louisiana. 

The National Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

The Southwestern Telephone and Telegraph Company of Arkansas. 
Sunset Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Cumberland Telephone and Te egraph Company. 

United Telegraph, Telephone, and Electric Company. 

The Inland Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Indiana. 

American District Telegraph Company of Indiana. 

The American District Telegraph Company of Columbus, Ohio. 
Commercial Cable and Telegraph Company, 

Postal Telegraph Company. 

Postal Telegraph and Cable Company No. 1. 

Postal Telegraph and Cable Company No. 2. 

Postal Telegraph and Cable Company No. 3. 

The Union Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

The Boston and New York Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The Massachusetts Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Commercial Cable Company of Cuba. 

Old Kentucky Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

The American District Telegraph Company of Ohio. 

The Ohio Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. 

Boston and New York Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Pacific Mutual Telegraph Company of Missouri. 

lilinois District Telegraph Company. 

Postal Telegraph and Cable Company. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company of Baltimore County, Md. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. 

The North American Telegraph Company. 

Pacific Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company of Pennsylvania. 
Manhattan Railway Company. 

Empire and Bay State Telegraph Company. 

The Spokane Falls and Wardner Telephone-Telegraph Lines. 
Rocky Mountain ey Company. 

W. S. Norman’s U. S. Military Telegraph Line. 

Chicago Postal Telegraph Company. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company of Baltimore City. 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Continental Telegraph Company. 

Maryland Central Railway Company. 

Atlantic Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. 

Oregon Telegraph and Telephone Company. 

The Western Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Arkansas. 

The Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Texas. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Louisiana. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Massachuetts. 

The Postal Telegraph Company of Illinois. 

The Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company of New York. 
The Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company of Texas. 
Spokane and B. C. Telegraph and Telephone Company. 
Empire Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

American District Telegraph Company of Iowa. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Wyoming. 

The Colorado Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Utah. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Montana. 

American District Telegraph Company of Wisconsin. 

The American District Telegraph Company of Minnesota. 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company of New Jersey. 

Postal Telegraph and Cable Company of Rhode Island. 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company of Connecticut. 
Commercial Union Telegraph Company of Massachusetts. 
The Atlantic Postal Telegraph Company of New Jersey. 
Commercial Union Telegraph Company of Maine. 

Commercial Union Telegraph Company of New York. 
American Distriet Telegraph Company of Kentucky. 

The American District Telegraph Company of Michigan (Limited). 
American District Telegraph Company of Pennsylvania. 

The Colorado District Telegraph Company. 

County Telephone and Telegraph System. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of New Mexico. 

Moravia Telephone Company. 

New State pe and Telegraph Company. 

Chicago and Milwaukee Telegraph Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Iowa. 

American District Telegraph Company. 

American District a Company of Dakota. 

The New York Mutual Telegraph Company. 

Pacific States Telephone and ‘Telegraph Company of Oregon. 
American District Telegraph Company of Montana. 

National District Telegraph Company of Louisiana (Limiteg). 
American .District Telegraph Company of Washington, D. Cc, 
American District Telegraph Company of Arkansas. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Tennessee. 

The Mountain Telegraph Company. 

Marthas Vineyard Telegraph Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable eens of Kentucky. 

Commercial Telegraph and Cable Company of Louisiana, 
American District Telegraph Company of Texas. 

The American District Telegraph Company of Cleveland. 
Southern Telegraph Association. 

Missouri District Telegraph Company. 

American District Telegraph Company of Missouri. 

The Kansas Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of New Jersey. 

The National District Telegraph Company of Michigan (Limited). 
Atlantic Lae ey Company of the city and State of New York. 
United Telephone and Telegraph Company of Minnesota. 
Michigan Postal a Company of Michigan. 

The Champlain Telegraph Company of New York. 

Texas Telegraph Company. 

Southern Atlantic Telegraph Company of Baltimore City. 
New Jersey Postal Telegraph Company. 

Commercial Pacific Cable Company. 

American District Telegraph Company of New Jersey. 
Lehigh Telegraph Company. 
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National Telegraph News Company. 

The Arizona, California, and Nevada Telephone Company. 
Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Nebraska. 
State Line Telephone Company. 

State Line Construction Company. 

The Buffalo Hump Telephone Company. 

The Hanamo Telegraph and Telephone Company. 
The Union Telephone and Telegraph Company of Abilene, Kans, 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company (of Oregon). 
The Colorado Telephone Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Washington. 
New York and Montauk Telegraph Company. 

The Delta County Telephone Company. 

The Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of West Virginia. 
Maryland Telegraph Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Illinois. 
Home Telegraph Company of Nashviile. 

Long Distance Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

Telepost Company. 

American District Telegraph Company of Philadelphia. 
Telepost Company of New York. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of California, 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Delaware. 
Telepost Company of Maine. 

People’s Mutual Telegraph Company. 

Illinois Telegraph News Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Nevada. 
Southwestern Improvement Company, Arizona. 
Telepost Company of Massachusetts. 

Telepost Company of New Jersey. 


Schedule of rates for government telegrams on and after July 1, 1909. 


[Rate for twenty words and multiples of twenty, and for words addi- 
tional to twenty or any multiple thereof.] 


Day messages. 
Number |————_y ow = 
of words.| 1.000 1.500 2,000 


Night messages. 


2,500 jOver2,500 


| 
2,000 |Over2,000 
miles. miles. 


miles. miles. miles. miles. | miles. 


i 
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Rates of pay for communications over the Commercial Pacific Cable. 
[Order No. 2437.] 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1909. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in the Postmaster-General by the 
preamble and resolutions adopted at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Commercial Pacific Cable Company, held in the city of New 
York on the 25th day of November, 1902, a certified copy of said pre- 
amble and resolutions being on file in this office, paragraph 4 of which 
reads as follows: 

“4. That the Government of the United States, any department 
thereof, its officers, agents, and insular or territorial officers and goy- 
ernments upon the route of such cable, shall have priority for the 
official cablegrams over all other business, at such rates as the Post- 
master-General shall annually fix ;” 

I hereby fix the rates for the transmission of government communica- 
tions over the Commercial Pacific Cable Company’s line during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1909, and terminating June 30, 1910, said 
rates being exclusive of place from and date, as follows: 


Rate per word. 
Between $0. 175 
Between 30 
Between 

Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 
Between 


San Francisco, Cal., and Honolulu, Hawaii 
San Francisco, Cal., and Midway____....--.-.-...._ 
San Francisco, Cal., and Sumaye, Guam 

San Francisco, Cal., and Manila, Luzon 

Honolulu, Hawaii, and Midway 

Honolulu, Hawali, and comer , Guam 

Honolulu, Hawaii, and Manila, Luzon 

Midway and Sumaye, Guam 

Midway and Manila, Luzon 

Sumaye, Guam, and Manila, Luzon 


F. H. Hrrcncock, 
Postmaster-General. 
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Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill, 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1488) to pro 


vide revenue, equalize duties,and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ASHBROOK said: 


Mr. Speaker: I simply wish to insert in the Recorp an article 
appearing in an administration paper this morning, the Wash- 
ington Post, which I think will prove interesting reading to all 
who heard or read the debate between the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] upon the conference report last Saturday. A careful 
perusal of this article ought to satisfy not only the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMsTeD], but all other gentlemen what 
sort of an expert each of the aforesaid House leaders employed, 
and will add the distinguished leader on the other side to the 
pious Brahman class and satisfactorily show that in this day 


of aeroplanes and swift travel it is possible even to catch up 
with a tall lie: 


PAYNE FIGURES ERR—PROGRESSIVES PROVE HIM WRONG IN TARIFF CAL- 
CULATIONS—DINGLEY DUTIES INCREASED——SENATORS DECLARE THAT AD 
VALOREMS ARE RAISED 1.75 PER CENT—CHARGE WAYS AND MEANS 
CHAIRMAN WITH HAVING USED VALUE OF THE FREE LIST WITHOUT 
WARRANT IN COMPUTING HIS ALLEGED REDUCTION OF CUSTOMS—SsTAL- 


WART MEMBERS RECEIVE SETBACK IN FIGURES THAT REVEAL UPWALD 
REVISION. 


No additional “ jokers’’ were found in the tariff bill yesterday, but 
the discovery was made that the figures upon which Chairman Payni 
based his claim, in his statement to the House last Saturday, that the 

uivalent ad valorems in the Payne bill were less than those in the 
Dingley law were founded upon an erroneous calculation and are wide 
of the real facts. 

Members of the progressive wing of the Republican party last night 
were asking each other, if this sort of thing keeps up, when will the 
country get the truth of the ding tariff bill, and they were mightily 
pleased when the fact was p to them that the expert of the Ways 
and Means Committee, upo' om Chairman Payne relied for his 
figures, had fallen down on th b. 

In his statement, Mr. PAYNE said: “‘ Gentlemen talk about equivalent 
ad valorems. The equivalent ad valorem for 1907, under the Dingley 
law, was 42.55 per cent. Upon the same — coming into the 
United States under this conference report, the equivalent ad valorem 
will be 41.58 per cent, a decrease of = ad valorems of 1 per 
cent, even taking that basis of calculation.” 


LORD FIGURES CHALLENGED. 


Several Senators, who did much figuring yesterday, challenged the 
accuracy of Major Lord's figures. The conference committee yesterday 
reported a new compilation of estimated revenues, compared with the 
present law, the Senate and House bills, and the rates agreed upon in 
eonference. The recapitulation specifically states that the ad valorems 
given are based on the dutiable values. The figures quoted by t» 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee do not appear to be so 
based. 

As a simple matter of mathematics, it may be stated that the average 
ad valorem is obtained by dividing the total revenue obtained by the 
total value of the imports upon which that revenue is assessed. The 
first table of yesterday's compilation aggregates $800,282,653 as the 
value of merchandise dutiable and free. he revenue to be derived 
under the conference bill is put at $332,791,368. By dividing this 
revenue by the $800,282,653, the average uivalent ad valorem of 
41.58, which is the low mark to which it has n brought by this bill, 
according to the chairman’s statement, is obtained. The larger the 
value of the imports, the smaller will be the percentage when the 
division is made, and this smaller percentage was obtained by including 
in the total value of the imports the value of the merchandise that 
came in free of duty, notwithstanding the comparison states specifically 
that the ad valorems are based on the dutiable values only. 


THE ACCURATE SUM. 


If the value of the merchandise free of duty be taken from this 
$800,282,653, the accurate figure will be $773,448,883, and this fgure, 
divided into the revenue derived from dutiable goods in 1907, under 
the Dingley law ($329,117,441), gives exactly a percen of 44.45 
under the Dingley law, the computation having been properly made by 
omitting the value of the free products imported. 

Instead of $800,282,653 representing the value of the dutiable goods 

under the Payne bill, there must be subtracted $49,063,592, the value of 
merchandise that has been placed on the free list in the conference bill. 
After deducting the free goods, the result is $751,219,060, and the duties 
to be obtained under the conference bill are fixed at $332,791,368. The 
division here, to obtain the average ad valorem, performed identically as 
it was properly done to obtain the average ad valorems in the Dingley 
law, shows the equivalent ad valorem in the Payne bill to be 44.3 per 
cent. 
Instead, therefore, of the Payne bill showing a reduction of ninety- 
seven hundredths of 1 pu cent, as Mr. Payne asserted, the Senators who 
have been figuring find that the Payne bill is higher, on the basis of the 
equivalent average ad valorem, than the present law by 1.75 per cent. 

In other words, the dutiable imports for 1907, used to make the per- 
centage in the present law, te $773,448,833, yielding a rayenuc 
of $329,117,441, making 42.55 as the average equivalent ad vaiorem 
under the present law for the items represented as dutiable items ander 
the conference report. 
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CORRESPONDING DUTIABLE IMPORTS. 


The corresponding dutiable imports based on the conference rates are 
$751,219,600, yielding a revenue of $322,791,368, making an equivalent 
average ad valorem of 41.3 per cent. The statement prepa for the 
committee 7, Major Lord evidently is erroneous in making the total im- 
ports $800,282,653, whereas the total dutifable imports under the con- 
ference report will amount to $49,063,592 less, which is the amount of 
free gi and manifestly should not be included in reaching any con- 
clusion as to percentage. If $50,000,000 of free goods be added to the 
total of dutiable, naturally the average would be decreased, and to reach 
the low percentage of 41.58 these Senators say these free goods have 
been utilized in the compilation. 

Progressives yesterday found considerable amusement in this connec- 
tion in referring to Mr. PayNne’s statement that “I am thankful that 
this statement has e all over the United States, and I tell you it 
will take pretty tall lying, and it will have to travel fast, to get ahead of 
the truth in this matter.” 

Some Senators friendly to the bill were dismayed when the figuring 
upon which Mr. Payne’s statement was based was explained to them. 
The mistake probably will not be repeated in the Senate. The $49,063,- 
592 of merchandise on the free list that is included in the Lord com- 
pilation, upon which averages were based, is in connection with these 
items, upon which no duty under the conference bill will be assessed : 

benzoic acid, $149,217; cotton-seed oil, $9,342; croton oil, $11; pe- 
troleum, $161,855 ; paraffin, $170,803 ; sulphate of ammonia, $1,770,222; 
opium (which is prohibited, and therefore can be counted on the free 
list, as it will yield no duty), $1,460,400; sea moss, $17,567; basic slag, 
$8,197; arsenious acid, $28,636; fence ts, $16,620; casein, $64,041; 
bologna sausage, $121,124; sago flour, $160,071; tapioca flour, $1,271,- 
350; jute and jute butts, $8,950,900; wood pulp, $1,130,168 ; diamond 
bort, $209,668; diamonds, uncut, $10,792,908; hides, $20,835,800; mis- 


cellaneous items, $1,535,885; total, $49,063,592. 
Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES CARSON NEEDHAM, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 
On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 


ree revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the | 


nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEEDHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When this bill wa iginally before the House, 
it was my purpose to discuss IQPPrisions at length. I was 
desirous of doing so because, as member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I helped prepare the bill as it was originally 
introduced into this House, and second, because the question of 
the tariff has always been one of the most vital issues in the 







State which I have the honor to represent in part upon this | 


floor. But the day that I had perfected all arrangements to 
address the House I was grieved at the receipt of a telegram 
which announced the death of a very near relative, and which 
made it necessary for me to abandon all thought of participating 
at that time in the discussion. 

The bill is now before us in its final form, as agreed upon 
between the conferees of the two Houses of Congress, and as I 
have no doubt it will soon be upon the statute book I am con- 
strained before the vote is taken to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to place on record some observations in relation to 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the effort to so levy the duties on imports as to 
bring into the Treasury of the United States adequate revenue 
and at the same time to encourage and protect the industries of 
the country has been from the foundation of the Government 
the most important work of Congress. The Constitution, which 
in its terms delegates to this branch of Congress the sole power 
of originating such measures, confers upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives its highest function. 

Those periods in our history when we are engaged in the re- 
adjustment of the duties on imports have always formed in a 
legislative sense the most important periods of our history. 
Alexander Hamilton in his famous Report on Manufactures 
gave to our country an economic policy which has proven in 
all the vicissitudes of our national life equal to every emergency. 

Daniel Webster, with eloquence unequaled, made more se- 
cure in popular favor the protective policy suggested by 
Hamilton. Henry Clay, Morrill, Blaine, McKinley, and Dingley, 
in the work which they did in writing into legislative enact- 
ments the great tariff statutes of their periods, made the pro- 
tective policy the permanent policy of the Government. The 
protective policy is overwhelmingly intrenched in public favor, 
and only its unreasonable application, or its extension where 
not needed, can weaken its hold upon the country. 

Every ten years or so, owing to changed conditions in busi- 
ness and production, it becomes important to reexamine and 
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readjust our tariff schedules. These schedules are so inter- 
related and interdependent that it is the generally accepted 
method to treat the tariff question as a whole, and the entire 
subject of import duties in a separate and distinct measure. 
Our Democratic friends some years ago attempted to ignore 
this method, to their great sorrow and discomfiture and politi- 
eal undoing. The attempt in the Morrison tariff bill to re- 
duce import duties horizontally and the attempt of the late 
William M. Springer, when chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of a Democratic House, to revise the tariff 
by special bills, each dealing with separate schedules, which 
bills became bistorically known as “ popgun bills,” both re- 
sulted disastrously to their authors and to the political party 
then in power. It has therefore in almost all instances been 
historically true that the tariff question has been taken up 
periodically us a whole and dealt with in a separate measure. 
embracing all the industries of the country, and this method 
thus far has proven the most satisfactory. Whether this policy 
will be followed in the future as implicitly as in the past re- 
mains to be seen. 

There are those who contend that when certain particular 
schedules are entirely out of harmony with business conditions 
it is wise that a correction of such schedules of themselves 
should be granted; but, generally speaking, the tariff question 
has thus far been dealt with as a concrete, separate, and dis- 
tinct proposition, to be considered as an entirety. 

This Republican Congress, now in extra session by proclama- 
tion of the President, is under obligations, which it can not 
avoid, to revise the tariff. This agitation for tariff revision has 
been going on for some years, and it would be fatal to the busi- 
ness interests and suicidal to the party in power to adjourn 
without passing a tariff measure, and I feel confident that the 
bill now in its closing stages will upon the whole meet all rea- 
sonable expectations. Tariff agitation is destructive of busi- 
ness. The country demands settlement of the controversy, and 
it is impatient with the delay. Mr. Roosevelt, when President 
of the United States, expressed in one of his messages the true 
policy, when he said, in effect, that the tariff should be revised 
when it would do more good than harm. We must not adjourn 
without action. To do so would leave the matter in chaos and 
would simply reopen the whole question to renewed agitation, 
and would compel Congress to take up the question again, the 
result being that business would halt and await the settlement 
of this problem. 

When the Committee on Ways and Means began its work to 
prepare a bill, there was a disposition in certain quarters to 
muck rake the tariff. Certain publications of the country, whose 
chief stock in trade is their ability to deal in sensationalism, 
started in to assert and to charge that the policy of protection 
is a graft, and that the committee undertaking its revision in 
the first instance would bring in a bill which would be a sham 
and a pretense. 

But, Mr, Speaker, there is no question that so intimately con- 
cerns the progress and prosperity of the country as our tariff 
policy. The people of this Nation are wedded to the policy of 
protection. They understand its benefits, and above all they 
| appreciate what it means whenever that policy has been aban- 
| doned. These publications and special writers, who began with 
| confidence to attack the tariff policy, with few exceptions sud- 
denly awoke to a realization that an attack upon our tariff 
policy after all would not be received by the great bulk of the 
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American people without protest, and the attack has, generally 
speaking, fallen flat, and in most instances has been aban- 
doned. 

Mr. Speaker, we have progressed wonderfully during the last 
twelve years in industrial lines. We are making a ‘tariff bill 
to-day under conditions in many respects dissimilar to those 
that prevailed at any time heretofore when a tariff bill was 
being framed, and it is well that the friends of protection should 
keep this fact constantly in mind. Heretofore in our history, 
when we were framing tariff measures, competition was the 
life of trade. Our home market, unrivaled of all the markets 
of the world, offered a field in the struggle for which our do- 
mestic producers waged a war in fiercest competition. But 
the situation is different to-day. While I am not one of those 
who believe that competition has disappeared among merchants 
and producers in this country, still it must be conceded by all 
students of trade conditions that the spirit of competition which 
prevailed in the American market place in the years gone by is 
not as keen to-day as formerly. This is the age of combination 
rather than competition. Ruinous competition has given away 
to trade combination. This change has been going on gradu- 
ally, but none the less surely. View it as we may, it is none 
the less our duty to consider this situation and condition in 
fixing tariff rates, 
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Is there not grownd fof asserting that the period when the 
price of articles is fixed by competition is gradually passing, 
and the era of industrial combination, with its attendant 
policy of price fixing, is fast approaching? I am not prepared to 
say that this, upon the whole, is either a detriment or a bless- 
ing. ‘There are these more learned in economic problems who 
claim and assert that this is but natural evolution in industrial 
progress. Be that as it may, it is none the less true that the 
problem which confronts our lawmakers at this time in making 
tariff rates is made enormously more difficult by reason of this 
condition, 

Heretofore, when tariff measures were under consideration, 
it was not so important if the tariff on certain articles was 
made too high, because it was alleged, and the previous history 
of the country had demonstrated, that competition among the 
producers and manufacturers would regulate the pric: to the 
consumer. This situation, however, as already stated, is largely 
changed, and this change has made it necessary that those dele 
gated to frame tariff bills should be extremely cautious in the 
manner in which they fix the rates of duty upon the various 
articles in the several schedules. While I do not desire to as- 
sume to be opinionated, I venture to assert that those adherents 
ef very high tariff rates are not the best supporters and de- 
fenders of the protective policy. In other words, rates in excess 
of what is needed to place the domestic producer on a par 
with his foreigu competitor in our domestic markets may furnish 
an incentive, especially under present trade and industrial con- 
ditions, to monopolistic tendencies which would unduly burden 
the domestic purchaser and consumer. The true protective 
policy at no point requires its advocates to demand or defend 
excessive or unnecessary duties. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been repeatedly stated during the debate, 
until it has become a trite statement, that no one, in the nature 
of things, can be entirely satisfied with a tariff measure I 
know that not a single member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who helped to frame the bill in the first instance, ap- 
proved all the items in the bill. I know that there are many 
provisions of the bill that were incorporated without my vote 
and against my protest. Notwithstanding this, I am very 
glad to give my support to this measure. If each man on this 
floor was to oppose the bill because he was disappointed or not 
satisfied with some of its provisions, we would be compelled 
to abandon all efforts to pass this measure or any other tariff 
bill that might be prepared. Every tariff measure is a com- 
promise. It represents mutual concessions. No tariff bill 
ever prepared has been without its imperfections and incon- 
sistencies. Every tariff bill from the foundation of the Govy- 
ernment has been considered as a political question. In the 
preparation of this bill an honest effort has been made to fulfill 
the promise of the Republican party contained in the platform 
of the last presidential election. Our criterion in fixing the 
duties has been to make the duty equal the difference of the 
cost of producing the article at home and abroad, with a rea- 
sonable profit to the producer. That difference in cost, in my 
judgment, should be the difference in cost in the competing 
markets, or, in other words, the place where the competing 
articles are to be consumed. In fixing this difference, in order 
to do justice and give that measure of protection which is 
essential, you must consider many elements. You must con- 
sider the nature of the articles between which there is com- 
petition. For example, it is perfectly just and proper and 
economically sound and within the purview of the platform to 
give a greater measure of protection to perishable articles than 
to stable articles; for instance, iron and steel, which are stable 
articles and in which there is very little, if any, deterioration 
and which can be carried from year to year, do not require the 
same measure of protection as do articles of a perishable nature. 

Perishable articles nrust be disposed of within a compara- 
tively short time or they become an entire loss. There is little 
possibility of monopoly in articles of a perishable nature. 

Then, again, it is entirely consistent with the protective policy 
to consider as elements of cost the expense to the producer of 
laying down his product from the place where produced to the 
place where consumed. I might go on and further specify these 
elements of cost, but it is sufficient to say that it is proper to 
consider all elements of cost to the producer; that is, making a 
proper and reasonable allowance of all the items of cost of 
laying down the product in the consuming and competing 
market. 

Mr. Speaker, it is frequently asserted by opponents of the bill 
under consideration that it does not revise the tariff downward. 
The extreme high-tariff men have asserted that there has been 
no promise by the Republican party to revise the tariff down- 
ward. While that may be true as an abstract proposition, yet I 
am of the opinion that it was generally understood by the people 


of the United States, and certainly such was the interpretation 
of our platform by our candidate for President, that there should 
be a removal of umnecessary and excessive tariff rates. The bill 
under consideration, in my judgment, provides for substantial 
reductions in rates of duty as compared with the present law, 
and is in compliance with the platform pledges of the Repub- 
lican party. It is true that there are increases provided for in 
some instances in the rates in the present bill as compared with 
the present law, but these increases are inconsequential com- 
pared with the reductions which have been made. The demand 
for more revenue to meet the increasing expenses of the Goy- 
ernment has made it necessary that certain revenue duties 
should be increased and that articles now on the free list should 
be put upon the dutiable list for revenue purposes. 

Such increases can not properly and fairly be considered in 
making a comparison between the bill under consideration and 
the present law as to its protective features. For instance, there 
is an increase of 15 per cent in the wine and liquor schedule. 
This duty is both protective and revenue producing, but the in- 
creased revenue will largely come from that high-grade class of 
imported liquors, such as champagne, which a certain class of 
people will purchase no matter what its cost. Such an increase 
of duty will not fall upon the poor, but will simply bear more 
heavily upon those who are amply able to pay it. Then, again, 
there have been a large number of changes from ad valorem to 
specific duties, and it is very misleading to convert specific du- 
ties inte equivalent ad valorem duties for the purpose ef com- 
parison. Those who have made a comparison of the rates of 
the proposed law with the present tariff act have taken one 
fiscal year for such comparison. For instance, most of the cem- 
parisons have been made by contrasting the duties of the pro- 
posed law and comparing them with the rates of duty under the 
Dingley law for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1906, assuming 
that the imports would be the same. The only fair comparison 
would be to take as a basis a period of years, say for the life- 
time of the Dingliey law. The comparison for a single year is, 
I contend, misleading. Let me illustrate: The specific rates 
of duty when converted into equivalent ad valorem rates vary 
greatly from year to year. Take for illustration, raisins. [ 
speak of raisins because I am familiar with that artiele, as the 
headquarters of that industry in the United States is in my dis- 
trict. The duty is a specific duty of 24 cents a pound. If you 
will reduce this specific duty to an equivalent ad valorem rate 
for each year of the Dingley law you will find that these equiv- 
alent ad valorem rates range from 28 per cent to 100 per cent. 
The equivalent average ad valorem for this article for the whole 
lifetime of the Dingley law will approximate about 40 per cent. 
It is therefore wholly misleading to take one single year of the 
lifetime of a tariff bill and compare the specific rates in such 
bill with the proposed law. 

The best method of comparing the proposed law with th« 
present law wou'd be to compare the protective duties of the 
present law with the duties which have been levied in the pro- 
posed law for protection, and then to compare the revenue duties 
of the proposed law with the revenue duties of the present law. 


| The great articles of consumption which are the basis of the 


great industries of this country have been materially reduced. 
The rates upon iron and steel and its manufactures have been 


‘reduced approximately 50 per cent. The rates upon hides and 


leather goods have had a radical cut. It has been stated in the 
debate that the average ad valorem of the tariff of Great Britain 
is 77.11 per cent. The articles which pay duty upon entering 
Great Britain are comparatively few in number and the rates 
high for revenue purposes. The average rate of duty on articles 
entering the United States is between 40 and 43 per cent. We 
have a small free list, yet everyone knows that Great Britain 
is the leading free-trade country in the world and the Un'ted 
States the leading protective country in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a good deal said in the press 
and in the debate upon the question of free raw materials. It 
is being constantly reiterated that because President Taft has 
insisted upon free hides and a lower rate upon lumber and iron 
ore that he has espoused the doctrine of free raw materials. 
I wish to remind the House that the President distinctly stated 
that his advocacy of these low duties or no*duties at all has 
no connection whatever with the question of free raw materials. 
In the statement issued by him he distinctly and plainly stated 
his position in regard to the rates upon these articles. In order 
that I may correctly quote the President of the United States, 
I herewith incorporate the statement issued from the White 
House on July 16, 1909, defining the President’s attitude upon 
this particular phase of the tariff issue: 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT. 
Late yesterday attyenoen, after the cheerless Representatives 
had made their way from o White House grounds, a statement was 
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issued for the President, show 
Cogqueannas. The statement follows: 
“Mr. Younc, of Michigan, o 


ing his idea of the interview with the 


Rposed free ore; Mr. MONDELL opposed 
free coal or reciprocity with Canada and free hides; each on the 
ground that the policy would injure the interests in his State; and a 


discussion was participated in by other tatives, who urged 
that the doctrine of free raw materials was pot a Republican doctrine. 
“The President replied that he was not commi the principle 


to 
of free raw material, but that he was committed to the principle of a 
downward revision of the tariff, which he had promised, and that he 
was obliged to look at the matter, not from the standpoint of any 
particular district, but from the standpoint of the whole country, and 
also from the standpoint of responsibility for the entire Republican 


arty. 

— lie said the question in each case was a question of fact, to be 
determined by evidence, as to whether the present duty was needed 
for protection or whether the rate was excessive, so that a downward 
revision or putting the article on the free list would not injure the 


industry. 
eer of the Republican party, and 


“The President repeated the 
said he had always understood t it meant a downward revision in 


many instances, though perhaps in some few instances an increase 
might be needed; that he reached this construction of the platform on 
what he understood to be the principle of protection and its justifica- 
tion, namely, that after an industry was protected by a ad equal to 
the difference between the cost of production abroad and the cost of 
production in this country, includ a fair fit to the manufacturer, 
the ene and enterprise of American business men and capitalists, 
the effectiveness of American labor, and the eee of erican 
inventors under the impulse of competition behind the tariff wall 
would reduce the cost of production, and that, with the reduction in 
the cost of production, the tariff rate would become unnecessarily high, 
and ought to be reduced. 

“This was the normal operation of the tariff as claimed by the 
defenders of the protective system—not in oreey case, but as a general 
rule—that, of course, a revision of the tariff could not be perfect, 
must have defects and inconsistencies; but, in so far as his influence 
went, when called upon to act in connection with legislation, it would 
be thrown in the direction of performing the own of the party as 
he understood them, and that if iron ore and oil and coal and hides 
did not need protection, and that the conditions were such as to 
enable the ore producers and the oil producers and the coal producers 
’ and the producers of hides to compete successfully, without reduction 

of wa with the pootneus from abroad, then they did not need a 
duty, and their articles should go on the free list. 

“Tt was a question of fact which he hoped to make bs his mind 
with eo to, on such evidence as was available to him, in order to 
earry out what he understood to be the promises of the party to the 
whole people. He said he felt that his ition as the titular head 
of the Republican party and as President, with the whole ple as 
his constituency, Ey him a somewhat broader point of view than 
that of a single Member of ae in to articles produced in 
his district. e felt strongl e call of the country for a downward 
revision within the limitations of the protective principle, and he 
ho to be able to respond to that call as he heard it, as well in the 
interests of the party as of the country.” 


Mr. Speaker, from the above it will be seen that the Presi- 
dent in no sense advocates the doctrine of free raw materials. 
In my judgment there is no such thing as a raw material. Any 
article on which labor has been expended is the finished prod- 
uct of the one who expends upon it his labor. For instanee, 
wool is the finished product of the farmer, but the raw material 
of the woolen manufacturer. Woolen cloth is the finished prod- 
uct of the woolen manufacturer and the raw material of the 
tailor. Whether an article may be considered a raw material 
or a finished product in no sense of itself determines from a pro- 
tective standpoint whether it should be dutiable or free. As 
the President aptly stated, in effect, it is a question of fact to 
be determined by evidence whether the present duty should be 
continued for protection or whether it should be cut down or 
whether the article itself should be put upon the free list. 
From the standpoint of the protective policy, any of these 
courses would be logical and justifiable in accordance with the 
fact as to whether or not the article needed protection, and if 
in need of protection, how great a rate. 

The President is absolutely right in his contention that there 
should be no duty on hides. As I look at the question, it is 
mere buncombe to claim that a duty on hides encourages cattle 
growing. The statement, reiterated again and again, that by 
taking off the duty on hides we are discriminating against the 
farmer, is not true. The intelligent farmer understands that 
the duty on hides in no sense encourages the raising of cattle. 
The hide is a by-product in the slaughter of cattle, just as the 
hair, the hoof, and the horn are by-products. We have no duty 
on the hoof or the horn or the hair of cattle, and yet the com- 
bined value of these is greater than the value of the hide. We 
have no duty on calfskins or cattle hides weighing under 25 
pounds, and yet calfskins are more valuable than cattle hides. 
Where is the logic in claiming that to take off the 15 per cent 
duty on hides weighing over 25 pounds is a discrimination 
against the farmer, when calfskins and other by-products of 
cattle have no duty? 

Mr. Speaker, the object of a protective tariff is to encourage 
and promote an industry, with the ultimate purpose of fostering 
the industry to the point where it will supply the home market. 
Notwithstanding we are one of the greatest cattle-growing na- 
tions in the world, yet we only produce about 60 per cent of the 
cattle hides consumed in this country. We are compelled to 


look to foreign countries for approximately 40 per cent of the 
hides which we require. The growth in our population, with 
its ever-increasing demands for leather, is such that there is 
very little prospect that we will ever be able to produce in this 
country the hides necessary to supply the American market. 
Under such circumstances the duty is not necessary from the 
standpoint of protection. Very few of our tariff acts have in- 
cluded a duty on hides. Blaine was against such a duty. 
McKinley did not believe in the hide duty and neither did Ding- 
ley, the duty now in the Dingley law having been placed there 
in the Senate and held there owing to the demand of certain 
Populist Senators from the West. Taking the duty off of hides 
can in no sense be claimed to be an entering wedge in favor of 
the doctrine of free raw materials. All the evidence from the 
standpoint of the protective policy overwhelmingly sustains the 
President in kis demands that the duty on hides should be 
removed. ' 

The House placed iron ore on the free list, and I regret that 
our conferees found it necessary to agree to a duty of 15 cents a 
ton on this article. Poowever, this is a substantial reduction, and 
I realize that there must be compromises and concessions in 
adjusting the duties between the two Houses of Congress. 
From the standpoint of protection it is apparent that the duty 
on iron ore should have been removed. The trade conditions in 
this country are such that to have removed the duty would have 
been, in my judgment, a wise policy. 

The ore beds of this country are either owned or controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation, commonly known as the 
“steel trust.” To remove the duty on iron ore would permit 
the steel plants situated upon the Atlantic seaboard to get iron 
ore free from Cuba and other producing countries. This would 
encourage these plants to continue their competition with the 
Steel Corporation, an encouragement which, in my judgment, it 
was highly proper we should give. However, the reduction of 
this rate to 15 cents a ton leaves the rate a comparatively small 
one. 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill was originally before the House 
I voted against the proposition to place oil, crude and refined, 
and its products on the free list without the countervailing pro- 
vision. The State of California is the largest producer of crude 
oil in the Union, and the district from which I come has one of 
the largest producing fields in our State. When the question 
was before the House our information in regard to the extent 
of the oil fields of Mexico was not definite. There was much 
evidence going to show that Mexico would prove to be a very 
dangerous competitor of this country in the production of oil. 
The information which we have received since had led me to be- 
lieve that, after all, Mexico will not prove a dangerous rival in 
the production of oil, especially to the Stat of California, and 
I am of the opinion that to place oil, crude and refined, and il- 
luminating oils and gasoline on the free list will not be injuri- 
ous to the oil industry. 

An additional reason for voting against the proposition as it 
was presented to the House when the bill was before us orig- 
inally was that the motion put all the products of oil on the 
free list. There are many highly valuable products of »etro- 
leum which should pay a duty, and I am pleased to note that 
the conferees have limited this provision so as to provide that 
the products of oil other than illuminating oil and gasoline 
shall pay some duty. 

Petroleum, crude and refined, has been upon the free list dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Dingley law, there being a provision to the 
effect, however, that if any other country should impose a duty on 
oil shipped from this country that an equal duty shall be im- 
posed upon oil coming from such country. This is known as 
the “countervailing duty” on oil. There is really no necessity 
for continuing this duty, unless the future shall show that 
Mexico is to become a great producer of oil. 

There is great misapprehension as to the relation of the tariff 
question to the oil question. All those who are familiar with 
the oil situation know that the production of crude oil in this 
country is in the hands of independent producers, the Standard 
Oil Company being a purchaser of oil and not a producer; con- 
sequently the Standard Oil Company is indifferent as to whether 
or not there is a tariff on oil. I appreciate that there is much 
in the argument, for political reasons, that there should be no 
tariff on oil unless the same is necessary, and I feel confident 
that unless the Mexican oil! fields become real and genuine com- 
petitors of our domestic fields, no harm can come to the 
producers of crude oil by placing this product on the free list. 
At the same time, however, I have no sympathy whatever with 
the claim that the Standard Oil monopoly would in any way be 
benefited by continuing either a straight duty or a countervail- 
ing duty upon this product. 
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Mr, Speaker, this bill ought, upon the whole, to be very satis- 
factory to the people of the State in which I live. There are no 
reductions upon any of the products which are grown chiefly 

‘in our State. The bill as prepared by the Ways and Means 
Committee increased the duty on figs from 2 cents to 24 cents a 
pound, the duty on lemons from 1 cent to 1} cents a pound, the 
duty on grapes from 20 cents to 25 cents per cubic foot, an in- 
erease of 25 per cent over the present duty, and the duty on 
olives in bulk from 15 cents per gallon to 20 cents per gallon. 
These are the important increases. 

The Senate further increased the duty on lemons to 1} cents 
a pound, but reduced the duty on olives in bulk back to the 
present law. I rejoice in the increase in the duty on lemons, be- 
cause an increase in this duty is necessary to encourage the 
domestic producer of this article in his struggle with the 
Sicilian importer for the markets of this country. The future 
will amply justify this increase, and I predict within a compara- 
tively short time that the production of lemons will be greatly 
stimulated and increased. However, I regret exceedingly the 
failure of the Senate and the conferees to maintain the increase 
granted by the House upon olives. The olive growers, in my 
opir‘~n, were entitled to this increase, as they are subject to 
the ceenest competition with the foreign article. However, the 
correction in the bill of the law in regard to olive oil, and which 
requires that all olive oil for mechanical purposes must here- 
after be denaturized and rendered unfit for food, will act sub- 
stantially as an increase of the protection accorded toe the olive- 
growing industry. This provision of the bill will stop a gross 
fraud which has continued for years, wherein immense ‘amounts 
of olive oil, so called, but in reality cotton-seed oil, has been 
imported, ostensibly for mechanical purposes, free of duty, but 
in reality has been sold in immense quantities for food purposes. 

The wine schedule has also been increased 15 per cent, which 
will give us much additional revenue, and will also act as 
an additional protection to the vineyard interests of this 
country. 

I regret that I can not discuss in detail many of the ad- 
mirable features of this bill, such as the provision for a tax on 
the incomes of corporations, the maximum and minimum section, 
and especially the Philippine section, which does tardy justice 
to our island possessions. I am confident that these sections 
will mark a new era in tariff legislation in the United States, 
and will redound to the credit of those who are responsible for 
these provisions. 

The bill is going to pass and become a law. It will receive 
the prompt signature of the President. It has his cordial ap- 
proval as a substantial carrying out of the platform pledges 
of the Republican party. I sincerely hope we may have the 
support of all Republicans upon the final vote upon the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no easy task to prepare a tariff bill. My 
experience on the Ways and Means Committee has convinced 
me that there is no legislation which is so difficult of adjust- 
ment as the preparation of a general tariff measure. We have 
been, so to speak, “ between the devil and the deep sea.” There 
is a very respectable number of high protectionists who are 
not at all satisfied with this bill, alleging that it reduces the 
duties to the danger point and imperils the doctrine of pro- 
tection. These gentlemen assert that they would vote against 
ihe bill, only they fear that to do so would leave the tariff 
question in chaos and would probably result in due time in a 
measure prepared along more radical! lines. On the other hand, 
there are quite a number of Representatives who feel that 
there has not been a sufficient downward revision of the tariff 
in the bill before us. These gentlemen assert that they can 
not support the measure. Other gentlemen are disappointed 
as to certain particular provisions. What the final vote will 
be I can not predict, but I feel certain the bill will be enacted 
’ into law and will mark an era in the development of our in- 
dustries, will restore our prosperity, and will be a settlement 
of the tariff question for many years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, the differences between the Senate and House 
rates upon the bill and the adjusting of these differences in 
conference gave the President an opportunity to render a real 
service to the American people. I believe that his action will 
meet with the cordial indorsement of the great bulk of our 
citizens. I am an enthusiastic supporter of his administration. 
I have an affectionate regard for him as a man. I know that 
he is anxious that the tariff question should be settled so that 
he can move on and accomplish for his administration other 
reforms which he has in mind for the benefit of all our people. 
In order that the tariff question may be out of the way so 
that the administration of President Taft may take up other 
problems, I believe it to be the duty of every Republican to 
cast his vote in favor of the adoption of the conference report, 
so that the bill may be speedily enacted into law. 
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Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan said: 

Mr. Speaker: In the few moments allotted to me, I shall 
confine my remarks to a period of time and to the consideration 
of things within the memory of a younger generation. This has 
been a memorable debate, in which Members have freely ex- 
pressed their views respecting the pending legislation and the 
results which they expect will follow. 

This is a bill “ to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

If it shall accomplish all that is contained in the title, I am 
sure we and our countrymen will have great reason to rejoice. 

The conference report contains 462 pages, embracing some- 
thing like 4,000 different articles, making it apparent to every 
thoughtful person that it would be impossible to pass any legis- 
lation of this character that would give entire satisfaction to 
each individual and to all of the varied and important business 
interests. 

In the preparation of a tariff bill, Thomas B. Reed has said: ° 

Did a perfect tariff bill ever exist? Oh, yes. Where? Why, in your 
mind, of course. Everybody has a perfect tariff bill in his mind, but 
ae a bill that character has no extraterritorial juris- 

During the passage of the bill which bore his name William 
McKinley used this language: 


There are amendments which I would make if I alone were to be con- 
sulted ; but in the preparation of this bill we have had to look to every 
interest, to all the varied interests of the United States, extending from 
the East to the West and from the North to the South. No single man 
could have, in any single tariff bill brought before the House Repre- 
sentatives, exactly what he wants. So gentlemen may complain here 
and there that they want this duty lowered and they want that duty 
raised. They forget that in the pr ation of a bill covering more 
than 3,000 articles you have got to give consideration, not to a single 
section, not to a single individua!, not to a single interest, but to all 
the varied and combined interests of the United States. 

The distinguished minority leader [Mr. CrarK of Missouri], in 
a speech on this bill, in speaking of the work of the committee, 
said: 


In such joint work no man could have gotten into the bill or out of 
it all that he desired. I will give bond for the proposition that no 
reputable man, not even Mr. Chairman Payyn, will stand up in the 
light of “— and assert that this bill contains everything that he 
desires, or that it does not contain certain undesirable things. 


DEMOCRATIC TARIFF BILL, 

To our friends on the other side, we say it is easy to criticise 
and find fault, especially when you are not charged with re- 
sponsibility. As a matter of fact, where is your tariff bill? It 
is true that you have not the votes to pass a bill, but if you have 
well-conceived notions as to what a tariff bill should contain, 
why have you not prepared one, schedule by schedule, and laid 
it down by the side of ours, and said: This is what we stand 
for and what we believe to be best for the American people? 
Why did you not do it? Was it through fear? If not, what? 
Will not some one answer? 

We must have sufficient revenues to carry on the legiti- 
mate expenses of the Government, honestly and economically 
administered. 

We have increased the taxes on the luxuries of life. 
have enlarged the free list beyond that of the Dingley bill. 

I have favored such legislation as will not only raise neces- 
sary revenue, but will protect those industries that need pro- 
tection and will encourage American capital and benefit Ameri- 
can labor. 

It is very gratifying that the bill is not sectional, but by its 
provisions cares for all sections of the country, and it is espe- 
cially pleasing to see the interest manifested by our Demo- 
cratic brethren from the South in protection, as is shown by 
their vote on lumber, hides, sugar, rice, and so forth, to the 
number of more than 60 in the House and Senate. 

We cheerfully welcome them; the time is already at hand 
when the South will send men to Congress who w! . be demand- 
ing protection for that section, and the more she does, the 
greater and more rapid will be the development of all her varied 
and splendid resources, 


We 
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in constituents, 
and have received many gratifying replies, in which they have 
given their views respecting this proposed legislation, and I 
want to read a letter from an altogether too modest, but hon- 


judge of probate in his county. 
BricuTox, Micu., March 19, 1909. 
Hon. 8. W. Suiru, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: In to your letter of recent , asking views 
Pen oe at sales waune 
not be of any value, as I could not even guess a 
any schedule would have on the business . 


ay our i locality ; I know t in yh ym are well satis- 
. our gatherings you hear no complain hard 

should you? All farm produce is bringing good prices, and 
are la by money, buying autos, and enjoying our daily mail. Of 
course farm machinery is somewhat than it onee was, but the 
life of all aay 


15; corn, 70 cents; oats. 
pound ; cents; lambs, Tf cents ; potatoes, 70 cents; 
horses, $175 to an rs. E. town y A 
a 5 of gran sugar. If 
wi wn and calmly and carefully consider the condi ; 


ture; but as I said above, my opinion is worthless, as I am 
not # tariff tinkerer. “—_ 7 
Yours, truly, J. W. Engar. 


Surely our agricultural friends have but little, if any, reason 
complain of the results of the Dingley tariff law. I want 
give you one illustration, showing the advantages which came 
the farmer as a result of the Dingley tariff law as compared 
conditions under the Wilson-Gorman bill, which wrought 
destruction in this country. 

farmer residing in my district purchased a buggy in 1896 
under the Wilson-Gorman bill) for $60. In 1908 the same 
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He went to the same dealer and was told 
him the same make of buggy for $65. But 
the farmer said to the dealer: “ You sold me the same make of 
buggy for $60 in 1896.” The dealer looked over his books and 
said the farmer was correct; but the dealer said: “In 1896 you 
paid for the $60 buggy with 500 bushels of corn, at 12 cents per 
bushel. Now, I will sell you the same make of buggy for $65, 
if you will give me 500 bushels of corn (now 60 cents per 
bushel), and I will throw in a binder, hay rake, hay tedder, a 
mowing machine, and pay you $40 in cash.” What farmer, or 
anyone familiar with prices, will not readily recall the correct- 
ness of this illustration? And who is there, be his calling what- 
ever it may be, who wants to return to conditions as they 
were under the Wilson-Gorman bill? Those of us who know 
from actual experience what did transpire at that time can 
do our country no better service than to keep these things fresh 
in the memory of the coming voters. 

The farmer will hardly expect a fair share of protection 
upon what he produces without being willing to grant a like 
favor to those who may produce some of the things which he 
may purchase, and in this connection I want to speak of lum- 
ber. I know of the urgent request, and, I may add, demand 
in many quarters that lumber be placed on the free list. I 
think I state the case correctly when I say that of late there 
has been a growing feeling that if lumber were put on the free 
list the consumer would not get the benefit of the reduc- 
tion, for the claim is made that Canada would put on a like 
export duty, which would deprive the consumer of any benefit, 
and at the same time the Government would lose the two and 
one-half millions of revenue which it has been receiving, and 
which it so much needs at this time. The Dingley law levied 
a duty of $2; the conference report proposes to make the duty 
$1.25. As the duties under this bill respecting the things which 
the farmers produce remain substantially as in the Dingley 
bill, I do not believe that the farmer or anyone else will make 
any serious complaints that the duty is not wholly removed 
from lumber 


LABOR. 
The most valuable asset a nation has is the fact that all of its 
laboring people are employed all the time at good, living wages. 
I would like next to consider the wage-earner, and call his 
attention to wages in this country as compared to the wages 


in a few of the other leading countries where conditions for the 
laboring man in any walk of life do not seem to be as favorable 
as in the United States; and the thought has often occurred to 
me, if the laboring man was not paid so much better wages, 
and did not enjoy so many blessings in the United States that 
are not accorded him in other countries, why do they seek our 


shores in such great numbers each year? And if conditions are 
better in other lands for the wage-earner in any walk of life, 
why do they not go in greater numbers? The reason is plain 
and well 

I am wondering how the farm hand who works by the day 
in my district or in other parts of Michigan and throughout the 
country, and who can earn from $1.25 to $1.50 per day, getting 
in many cases a part or all of his board, would like to change 
conditions with men in countries like Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and Japan, where wages for a day of ten 
hours range all the way from 80 cents to 19 cents a day. 

BRICKLAYERS. 

Consider the bricklayers for a moment. In the United States 
their wages are between four and five dollars per day, and in 
the other countries referred to the greatest wage per day does 
not reach $1.75, and is as low as 45 cents a day of nine to nine 
and one-half hours. 

CARPENTERS. 

How about carpenters? The average wage of a carpenter in 
the United States is more than $2.75 per day, while in the other 
countries referred to the highest average wage will not reach 
$1.75, and the lowest wage in Japan is 50 cents a day of nine 
to nine and one-half hours. The average day laborer in my 
section of the country in the cities receives from one dollar and 
a half to $2 per day. In Japan, 35 cents for a day of nine hours. 

PAINTERS. 

Let us compare the wages of painters in the United States, 
where their average wage is a trifle more than $2.75 per day, 
while the average wage paid in the highest of the countries 
heretofore mentioned is less than $1.50 per day, and the lowest 
wage in Japan is 45 cents a day of nine and one-half hours. 

MACHINIST. 

A good machinist in the United States receives on an average 
more than $2 per day, while the highest wage paid in Great 
Britain is less than $1.40 per day, and in France it is but a 
trifle above $1 a day. 

PLUMBER. 

What would a plumber think whose average wage in the 
United States is more than $3.50 per day, as compared with 
$1.60 in Great Britain, 88 cents in Germany, $1.20 in France, 
64 cents in Belgium, and 35 cents per day in Japan? 

STONECUTTERS. 

Think-of the stonecutter in the United States receiving, on 
the average, almost $3.40 per day, as compared with $1.60 per 
day in Great Britain, the highest wage paid in any of the 
countries heretofore mentioned, and the lowest wage of 423 
cents per day of nine hours in Japan. 

HOD CARRIER. 

And the hod carrier is not to be forgotten, for his average 
wage in the United States is $2.32 per day, as compared with 
$1.04 in Great Britain, 64 cents in Germany, and 80 cents in 
France. 

I warft to emphasize the fact that Japan is rapidly becoming 
our rival in manufacturing, and is one of the most progressive 
of foreign countries. She pays her coal miners 41 cents per 
day of nine hours; coal-mine laborers, 28 cents per day- of 
nine hours; sawyers in lumber mills, male, 30 cents per day of 
nine hours; and female sawyers in lumber mills, 174 cents a 
day of nine hours; and compositors, 45 cents per day of seven 


hours. Is it possible that the laboring men of the United 
States, who enjoy so many blessings for themselves and for 
their families, in which we all rejoice, desire for one moment 


to think of changing conditions with their fellow-iaborers in 
foreign countries? 

I had hoped for some different legislation respecting gloves 
and hosiery, but it is evident that the differences prevailing in 
connection with this schedule were so wide apart that the con 
ferees could not come to a common understanding, and so the 
wishes of the laboring people in the mills have not been fully 
complied with. 

We were told during the debate that an army of mill women, 
consisting of fifteen to twenty thousand hosiery makers, would 
invade the city of Washington and parade the streets for a 
higher duty on hosiery, and that among the banners carried 
would be the following: 

We are 20,000, but there are 100,000 more of us at home. 

We ask for two-thirds of a cent more duty on each pair of forelgn- 
made hose, but the jobber and importer will pay it—not you. 

Our mills must run; 100,000 men, women, and children are supported 
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ADDS NOTHING TO THE PRICE. 


The new duty will not add one penny to the price of the poor man’s 


socks, 
TRUSTS. 


We of course will hear the usual and oft-repeated story that 
the tariff is the father of trusts. If this be so, why are there 


so many more in free-trade England? 


This is the very emphatic way in which Mr. Charles Heber 


Clark puts it: 


Did it create the telegraph trust or the express-company trust, both 
powerful enough to destroy rivalry and to forbid the American people 
to have postal telegraphs and a parcels post? Did it produce the Asso- 
ciated Press trust, steel bound and double riveted? What is the duty 
on news? Did it breed the theater trust, one of the most imperious of 


monopolies? What is the tariff duty on theaters? 
in Penns 


Did it meee ma the railroad trust, which holds in a merciless grasp 
yivania the only considerable deposit in the world of anthra- 
cite coal and exacts of millions of consumers from a dollar to a dollar 


and a half a ton more than the coal is worth? 
The tariff neither helps nor hinders such combinations. There are 


more iron and steel manufacturers in the United States outside the 
trust than there are on the inside. With fair play from the railroads 
and complete stoppage of their criminal connivance at the misdeeds of 


the oppressors of the people there will be a free chance for any compe- 
tent man with money enough to start any kind of honest business in 
this country. Even the Standard Oil Company, with enormous wealth 


and a no conscience, has not been able to destroy independent 


refining of oi 
OBJECTIONS. 


I want to call your attention to two or three criticisms that 
will be urged with all the eloquence and force at the command 


of our Democratic friends who are not protectionists, from now 
until after the next election. 


Already we are told that by reason of this legislation the 
poor man’s clothes will be greatly increased in price. What 
is the truth? There is no reason why there should be a single 


cent added because of this legislation, for the woolen schedule 
is to remain practically the same as it has been for the last 
twelve years, and in many respects as it has been for many 
more years. I am sure I can give you no more convincing 
illustration than to quote from a speech of the beloved and 
lamented McKinley in this House when a similar claim was 
being urged at the time of the passage of the Mills bill by Mr. 


Mills, of Texas, who at the time was the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 


CLOTHES. 


We recall, Mr. Chairman, that the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means talked about the laboring man, who worked for ten 
days at a dollar a day, and then went with his $10 wages to buy a suit 
of clothes. Itistheoldstory. It is found in the works of Adam Smith. 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] I have heard it in this 
House for ten years past. It has served many a free trader. It is 
the old story, i repeat, of the man who gets a dollar a day for his 
wages, and having worked for the ten days, goes to buy his suit of 
clothes. He believes he can buy it for just $10; but “ the robber manu- 
facturers”’ have been to Congress and have got 100 per cent put upon 
the goods in the shape of a tariff, and the suit of clothes he finds can 
not be bought for $10, but he is asked $20 for it, and so he has got to go 
back to ten days more of sweat, ten days more of toil, ten days more of 
wear and tear of muscle and brain to earn the $10 to purchase the suit 
of clothes. Then the chairman gravely asks, Is not ten days entirely 
annihilated ? 

Now, a gentleman who read that speech, or heard it, was so touched 
by the pathetic story that he looked into it and sent me a suit of 
clothes identical with that described by the gentleman from Texas; and 
he sends me also the bill for it, and here is the entire suit. ‘ Robber 
tariffs and taxes and all” have been added, and the retail cost is 
what? Just $10. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
So the poor fellow does not have to - back to work ten days more to 
get that suit of clothes. He takes the suit with him, and pays for it 
just $10. [Applause.] , 

But in order that there might be no mistake about it, knowing the 
honor and honesty of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Morse, he 
went to his store and bought the suit. [Laughter and cheers on the 
Republican side.] I hold in my hand the bill. 

Mr. Struswie. Read it. 

Mr. McKINLEY (reading) : 

“Boston, May 4, 1888. 

“J. D. Williams, bought of Leopold, Morse & Co., men’s, youths’ and 
boys’ clothing; 131 to 137 Washington street, corner of Brattle ”"— 

I believe it is. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; Brattle. 

. by McKINLEY (reading): “To one suit of woolen clothes, $10. 
aid.” 

{Renewed laughter and es 

And now, Mr, Chairman, never knew of a gentleman engaged in 
this business who sold his clothes without a profit. [Laughter.] And 
there is the same $10 suit described by the gentleman from Texas that 
can be bought in the city of Boston, can be bought in Philadelphia, in 
New York, in Chicago, in Pittsburg, anywhere throughout the country, 
at $10 retail—the whole suit, coat, pants, and vest—and 40 per cent 
less than it could have been bought in 1860 under your low tariff and 
low wages of that period. [Great applause.] 

It igs a pity to destroy the sad picture of the gentleman from Texas, 
which was to be used in the campaign, but the truth must be told. But 
do you know that if it was not for protection, you would pay a great 
deal more for these clothes? I do not intend to into that branch of 
the question, but I want to give one brief illustration of how the absence 
of American competition immediately sends up the fore prices, and 
it is an illustration that every man will remember. friend from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] who sits in front of me will remember it. The 
Missouri Glass Company was organized several years ago for the manu- 
facture of coarse fluted glass and cnthedral glass. Last November the 
factory was destroyed by fire. Cathedral glass was their specialty. 





| 874 cents; the duty is $3.17. 










Within ten days from the time that oun property was reduced to 
ashes, the foreign price of cathe*ral ¢g' advanced per cent to the 
American consumer {applause o.. the ublican side], showing that 
whether you destroy the American prod on by free trade or by fire, 
it is the same thing; the price up to the American consumer, and 
all you can do is pay the price the foreigner chooses to ask. [Re- 


newed applause]. 
THE POOR MAN’S BLANKETS. 


Now, the gentleman had a lot of blankets here the other day. The 
very climax of the pane speech was reached when he came to a 
description of the American blankets, and the enormous burdens that 
the tariff laid = the poor man’s bed and covering. Why, you would 
have supposed that he was enunciating the national issue for 1888, and 
I think really that is about all they have left, now that civil-service re- 
form is gone. [Laughter.] 

Now, what is the fact? He told you that for one pair of 5-pound 
blankets, which he exhibited, the price was $2.51, the labor cost 35 
cents, the tariff $1.90, and the difference between the labor and the 
duty $1.55. Then the gentleman from Texas turned to this House and 
to his admiring associates and listening audience and said: 

“Why does not the manufacturer give the laborer that $1.55, the 
difference between the labor cost and the duty?” 

Which inquiry was followed by deafening opplagee. 

Did he not leave the impression upon the mind of every one that the 
manufacturer got the duty? He ed why did he not give it to the 
laborer? And turning, he said: 

** Of course he would not do that; he put it into his pocket.” 

I will tell you the reason, or at least a sufficient reason, why the 
pray ga a not give it to the laborer. It was because he did not 

t it himself. 
~ do not know where the i gat his figures, but I have a 
eareful statement from one of the leading blanket manufacturers of this 
country, and I intend to give the facts fully. 

Blankets are numbered according to gas and according to weight. 
There are several grades of 5-pound blankets, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
A No. 1 5-pound blanket, made in the city of Philadelphia, sells for 

1.72. The labor represented in the blanket is 874 cents; the duty is 
1.02. Of a scarlet blanket, 5 ae the price is $2.27; the labor is 
f the white, all wool, Falls of Schuy!- 

kill blanket, the price is $3.62; the labor $1.05; the duty $2.60. Of the 
Gold Medal blanket, the price is $4.53; the labor $1.05; the Gaty $3.50. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the duty was added to the cost, what would 
the American manufacturers get for these blankets? They should get 
for the first blanket $2.74. ow much do they get? ef get only 
$1.72. They should get for the second blanket, duty added, $3.77. How 
much do they get? They get oat They should get for the third 

5.12. How much do they get They get $3.17. hey should get, 
uty added, for the fourth class, $6.22. How much do they get? They 
et $4.35. They should get, duty added, for the highest grade, $8.03. 
iow much do they get? hey get $4.05. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what did these same blankets cost in 1860, un- 
der a revenue tariff under the free-trade domination of this country by 
the Democratic party? What did we pay for the same blankets that 
year as contrasted with what we pay now? The blanket that sells to- 
day for $1.02, sold in 1860 for $2. he blanket that sells now for $1.45, 
sold in 186U for $2.50. The blanket that sells now for $1.31, soid in 
1860 for $2.25. The blanket that sells now for $1.90, sold in 1860 for 
$3.50. The blanket that sells now for $2.58, sold for $3.75 in 1860. 
The blanket that sells now for $4.35, sold for $7.50 in 1860. The 
blanket that sells for $5.85 now, sold for $10 in 1860. The blanket 
that sells now for $6.80, sold for $13 in 1860. 


DOES THE CONSUMER PAY THE DUTY. 


Again and again you will be told the old, threadbare, and 
worn-out story that the consumer pays the duty. I want to 
quote once more from one who, by reason of his long, able, 
and honorable career, covering a period of more than thirty 
years in the House and Senate, is now and has been for 
many years a member of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
and who is one of the conferees. I refer to Michigan’s dis- 
tinguished senior Senator, Hon. J. C. Burrows, who, when 
this same Mills bill was under consideration in the House, said: 


It is not true that a protective duty enhances by so much the price 
of the article. It is not true that the duty on the foreign ppeasect 
yaises by so much the whole yolume of the competing domestic prod- 
uct; and in support of this denial I can summon as unimpeachable 
witnesses wer established manufacturing industry in the United 
States. Call the roll of = industries—your iron, steel, giass, pot- 
tery, the whole array of American industries—and the will bear con- 
current testimony to the fact that the duty of whic a complain 
has been the means of reducing the price of their products to the con- 
sumer. I challenge any man to name the product of a single well- 
established American industry that can not bought cheaper to-day 
under our protective system than during any period of our history 
under free trade or a tariff for revenue only. 

Take as an illustration our steel-railway industry, and let us see if 
the theory of the President is correct. e first Bessemer steel rail 
made in this country was in 1865. At that time there was a duty of 45 
per cent on the foreign product, which continued until January 1, 1871, 
when the act of Congress went into effect which im a specific duty 
of $28 a ton. In 1867 steel rails were selling in the American market 
for $166 a ton in currency, or $138 in gold. In 1870 the price had fallen 
to $106.75, when the duty of $28 was = Now, if the theory of 
the President is correct, the imposition of the duty of $28 would have 
had the effect of advancing the price by the amount of such duty from 
$106.75 a ton to $134.75.. But what in fact was the result? Under 
the stimulating ect of this pee the product of our steel-rail 
mills rose from 2,277 tons in 1867 to 2,101, tons in 1887, giving in- 
vestment to millions of a and eyes to thousands of labor- 
ers, while the price went down from $1 a ton in 1867 to $31.50 in 
March, 1888. In the light of this example, what becomes of the theory 
that , duty enhances the cost and becomes a tax upon the con- 
sumer 

Take the case of “ blankets’ to which the chairman alluded. A pair 
of 5-pound blankets were recently imported at the lowest possible cost. 
The statement of the cost, duty paid, is as follows: 


Coat St, PAGANS, OS ORNs en tsnwiniominisidapeeneni amnion +4 45 
est isos delta taeadneieaniehesdtenmehacdbinaaidataedteneibiaindaieatioadieaditemnmtatadiamnileaamnteis . 25 
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If the theory 
but, as a matter of fact, American the same 
and oy were selling at that time for $5.20. What becomes of 
i tha : 


is true, these blankets ought to sell for $9.35 a pairs 


blankets of ly 


[ lause.} 
Boa the unsoundness of the 
def a recently established in- 
vious to 1 there was not a pound of 
soda man in the United States. We consume annually 
175,000 tons in the manufacture of glass and other American products. 
Previous to 1884 we i rted every pound of it at an average cost of 
$48 a ton. A duty of was im and the Solvay Process Com- 
pany was organ at cuse, the only one on this hemisphere, at a 
cost of $1,500,000, with a capacity of 50 tons annually. 
It commenced manufacturing soda ash in January, 1884. How has 
Was the duty of $5 added to 


theo the duty is added to the cost? 
ut a more forcible illustration, if na 
President's theory is found in the histo: 
dustry in his own State. Pre 
ufactured 


ft affected the price of this commodity? 


ty 
the $48, ae oe cost to $53 a ton? On the contrary, it fell in 
the American market as low as $28 a ton in three years, a saving to 
the e annually of $20 a ton on the entire consumption of the 


175, tons, or $3,500,000. 

And so I might add illustration after illustration. but I must 
hurry on. It will be different than it was at the time of the 
passage of the McKinley bill, which was passed late in Sep- 
tember or October, just before the November election. That 
election was won by falsehood and misrepresentations, but now 
the people will have eighteen months to think, read, and reflect, 
and when the next election is over, they will say to the Repub- 
lican party, “ Well done; we will be delighted to have you serve 
us further.” 

PROSPERITY. 


Under a protective tariff, which is the cardinal principle of 
the Republican party, we have prospered as has no nation on 
earth. Our exports and imports haye grown from millions to 
billions. Our factories have increased from a bare handful 
until now there are more than 500,000 factories, with an aggre- 
gate annual output valued at more than $17,000,000,000, which 
is about equally divided at home and abroad. 

Our savings banks deposits have grown from $1,/00,000 to 
more than $3,500,000,000, and more than twice this sum is on 
deposit in national and state banks. Prosperity is further 
shown in the fact that our national wealth has grown from less 
than a Dillion until it is now upward of one hundred and 
twenty-five billions. 

Speaking of prosperity, in my own district I want to quote 
Frank L. Wells, city poor commissioner of the city of Flint, 
Mich., to a reporter of the Flint Daily Journal. He said: 
“There is hardly anything at all doing in my line. Two elderly 
ladies and two families at present constitute the list of regular 
beneficiaries of the poor fund, and it is only occasionally that I 
have a special call for assistance. This unusual dullness in my 
department is one of the surest signs of the prosperity of Flint, 
as it shows that there is employment for everybody who is 
capable of doing a day’s work. I think I may safely claim,” 
added the commissioner, “that I hold the record for the 
smallest number of applications for help from indigent persons 
of any poor commissioner in the country in a city of 25,000 
population.” And I apprehend that what the commissioner has 
said is true to a greater or less extent through other portions 
of my district and throughout the Union. 

As a further evidence of prosperity, I want to cite what has 
happened to the Nebraska farmers, and their good fortune has 
been shared generally by the farmers throughout the country: 


NEBRASKA’S PROSPERITY—BALANCE OF $90,000,000 FROM THE CANCELLA- 
TION OF FARM MORTGAGES. 


The people of Nebraska did not mind the recent panic, for during the 
year 1908 there were 17,990 farm mortgages paid off and canceled, 
representing a value of $126,357,791, and 16,668 new farm mortgages 
were recorded, feprosentios a value of $36,432,657, leaving a tidy bal- 
ance of about $90,000,000 to the credit of prosperity. In 1907 there 
were 17,451 mortgages recorded, representing a value of about $34,- 
903,848, and 19,632 ene a value of $26,881,000, canceled. 

During the year 1908 the assessed value of improved farm copay 
in the State was $145,032,000, an increase from $129,366,225 in 1907, 
which was very good for a panic year. During the same time the as- 
sessed value of unimproved farm property increased from $16,651,469 
in 1907 to $19,963,321. 

The population of Nebraska is now about 1,250,000, and the assessed 
wealth is $345,365,818, an average of nearly $276 per capita, men, 
women, and children. The area of the State is about 0,000,000 
acres, of which 35,000,000 can be cultivated, but only 2,178,773 are 
now under the plow. During the past Nebraska has advanced 
from the fourth to the third place in the list of corn producers, havin 
passed Missouri by 2,000,000 bushels, and has advarced to the fourt 
place among the wheat-producing States. 


BRYAN. 

Nebraska is Mr. Bryan’s State, and notwithstanding his dire 
predictions in 1896 as to what would happen to the country 
if we went on a gold standard, I am sure that his countrymen 
generally will rejoice that he, too, has shared in the general 
prosperity. 

It is worthy of note that this legislation has the approval of 
Mr, Payne, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

in view of the following well-deserved tribute paid 
him by Mr. CrarKk, the minority leader: 


I also desire to congratulate the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. Payne]. I do it from the bottom of my 


heart. He has now become a great bistorical personage. The history 
of the United States can not be written now and leave out the name 
of Sereno BE. Payne, of New York. [Applause.} He takes his place 
in the company of Henry Clay, Robert J. Walker, Justin 8S. Morrill, 
William McKinley, William L. Wilson, and Nelson Dingley. as father 
of a t tariff bill which must be referred to as long as men dis- 
euss the tariff in the United States, which, judging the future by the 
oat. — be until Gabriel blows his trumpet. [Laughter and ap- 
ause. 

I stated what happened the first five or six days in that committee, 
but after we commenced swatting these witnesses, we did swat them, 
and several Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
came over and helped us. I want to be fair. The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee knows more about the tariff schedule than 

y man on top of the ground. [Applause on the ee side.} 
I think his conclusions are frequently erroneous; his theory bad, but 
he knows more about exports and imports, and he knows more about 
what the tariff rates have been, and I sat here yesterday and listened 
to him saying that he had been here twenty years making tariff bills 
on this committee. Good Heavens! What a set of lies that man must 
have heard in those twenty years! ([Laughter.} If he would make 
himself up an Ananias Club [laughter] from the witnesses that he has 
heard testify on the subject of the tariff as to four great tariff bills, 
no building in the United States, not even the great Convention Hall 
in City, would hold them. [Laughter.] 


Mr. PAYNE said, in presenting the conference report: 

I do it with confidence that it will be accepted by this House and 
that it will be accepted by the country at large as meeting the full re- 
quirements of the Republican platform, as meeting the pledges made by 
our candidate for President of the United States [applause on the 
Republican side], and at the same time will not stop a single wheel of 
industry, will close no factory, and will deprive no man of labor at a 
decent, fair wage. [Applause on the Republican side.) 

In a word, Mr. Payne says it is good legislation; and in view 
of his unquestioned sincerity of purpose, ability, and knowledge 
of the tariff, I believe the American people will accept his 
judgment. 

Finally, it is gratifying to know that it is acceptable to Presi- 
dent Taft, in whom the people have implicit confidence, and 
who now know better than ever that he meant what he said 
during the last campaign, when he told the people there would 
be an honest revision of the tariff if he was elected President, 
with a Republican Congress. 

So it is that the people will once again cheerfully accept tariff 
legislation at the hands of the Republican party. The records 
of its illustrious men and deeds fill the most conspicuous pages 
of American history. We will again enter upon an era of pros- 
perity unparalleled in all history. 

I am glad to be able to insert as a part of my speech, as 
Appendix A, a most convincing argument for protection by 
Charles Heber Clark, in an article found in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of January 2, 1909. 





APPENDIX A. 
THE GREAT TARIFF TRUTHS. 


[From a protectionist view point, by Charles Heber Clark.] 


Many times the charge has been made, directly and by implication, by 
opponents of the American protective tariff, that the system was devised 
by greedy and crafty “robber barons” for the purpose of plundering 
helpless people. Let us, to begin with, clear the ground from that men- 
dacious nonsense. The tariff system now im operation in this country 
was prepared by Alexander Hamilton, the man to whom, after Washing- 
ton, this Nation owes more than to any other of the founders of the 
Republic. In his Report on Manufactures, prepared in 1791, while he 
was Secretary of the Treasury under President Washington, Hamilton 
framed an argument for tariff protection that has never been answered 
and uttered a prophecy for American protected interests that has had 
magnificent fulfillment. 

The assertion has been repeated more than once that if Hamilton 
were living now he would not approve the system as it stands. An 
ap eal to the graveyard is always safe. The fair, reasonable probe- 
bility, if not the clear certainty, is that his opinion in 1908 would be 
precisely what it was in 1791. s 

Every two years since his time the American people have had an 
opportunity to disavow, repudiate, and overthrow the protective system ; 
but at each succeeding election in recent years they have given it 
stronger and stronger approval, and so clear has become their steadfast 
purpose to maintain it that the political perty heretofore the champion 
of free trade no longer dares even to ask for that policy. Its boldest 
venture in its national platforms is to make clamor for the revision of 
duties which shail still protect. 

The outright free-trade cause therefore may be said to be dead and 
the propaganda ended in a country where neither protection nor any 
other tlring can endure if the people wish it to be destroyed. 


FAMINE COUNTRIES UNDER FREE TRADE. 


This single fact of the abandonment of free trade by the Democratic 
party must be accepted as a potential argument for the beneficence of 
the protective ——_ The Nation is finally committed to it. 

And, while American people beyond dispute want it, nearly all 
the other civilized peoples of the world want it. There is but one great 
nation that does not shelter itself behind a protective tariff. Despotic 
Russia, imperial Austria, imperial Germany, republican France, and 
free Mexico al! are protect as we are. So are the Republics of 
Latin America and the British dependencies of Canada and Australia. 
In all these lands and in others the system we have adopted is firmly 
maintained, so that the world’s opinion may be said to be nearly 
unanimous in favor of protection, which, indeed, exists actually in 
every quarter of the — by the common consent of mankind. 

Germany, thirty-odd years ago, tried free trade and flung it aside. 
France, under Louis Napoleon, made a similar venture, and when the 
— obtained mastery of the Government hurried back again to pro- 
ection. 


Ireland and India, the famine countries, because they are under 
British free trade, would adopt protection to-morrow if they had the 
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ower; and their master, the British nation, with its industries crum- 
pling and millions of its people idle and starving in the presence of 
foreign competition, shows plain indications of undertaking the over- 
throw of the system set up by Cobden and John Bright. 

Are all these people of all these nations mistaken respecting their 
true interests? They represent different races, varying political meth- 
ods, diverse tongues, and all kinds of conflicting ideas upon general 
subjects. Have they come into harmony upon this one subject so that 
they may help industrial adventurers to rob them, or are they all im- 
pelled in a single direction by the instinct of self-preservation? 

That question may be said to answer itself. 


A NATION’S MOST VALUABLE ASSET. 


The most imperious obligation upon any nation is to find for its 
people employment at productive industry. The fact that two-thirds 
of the land in Ireland lies fallow, that one man in thirty in the 
British Islands is a pauper, that millions of people have fled from 
those shores, and that England can produce but three months’ supply 
of food for a population that ought to be able to feed itself is the in- 
controvertible proof that her economic —_— is wrong. 

Man at work is the most valuable asset of a nation. An idle man, 
consuming without producing, burns the caridle at both ends and is 
worse than worthless. 

Individuals can not provide conditions under which produétive in- 
dustry may be successfully conducted. The lawmaker must create the 
conditions. The development and maintenance of industry being vital, 
the duty of the lawmaker is to shelter industry from destructive com- 
petition from foreigners and to encourage and stimulate the upbuilding 
of new industries. 

To permit hostile fleets to batter down our cities would be less fool- 
hardy than to suffer Huropeans to destroy the processes by which our 
people earn their bread and enrich the Nation, while they urge it 
toward independence. 

The protective tariff is in the nature of a fence around the garden, to 
protect the worker and his product from marauders. 

As the population expands and old industries grow fast, new indus- 
tries must be encouraged, so as to draw off redundant labor into 
fresh channels. Thus in 1890 we imported all the tin plate, of which 
we are the largest users in the world. Twice Great Britain throttled 
unprotected American ventures in tin-plate manufacture. In the Mce- 
Kinley tariff we ' a protective duty on tin yy In 1891 we made 
at home 2,000,000 pounds. In 1905 we made 1,000,000,000 pounds. In 
1891 the British maker, having a REROT, charged Americans $5.34 
for a 108-pound box of coke Bessemer tin plate. In September, 1904, 
the American mills sold the same article for $3.30 a box. 

What has that duty cost the American consumer? Nothing. He has 
saved millions of dollars under the protective duty, made employment 
for 40,000 American workmen, and a home market has been provided 
for large quantities of American material. o 

The history of the beet-sugar industry runs along the same lines; so 
does that of the pearl-button business. For centuries worthless shell- 
fish have grown and perished in the mud of the rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley while we bought pearl buttons by hundreds of tons from Europe. 
We — a protective duty on pearl buttons, and lo! the valueless mussels 
in the slime became sources of wealth; and now we beat the world on 
buttons, employ large numbers of American folk in the manufacture, 
and add to the Nation’s wealth. 

‘We pay Germany nearly five millions a year for coal-tar dyes which 
lie in our own petroleum. More than 600,000,000 pounds of wool are 
washed every year in American mills, and the grease rolls down into 
the streams to defile and poison them. Meantime we buy from Ger- 
many each year 14,000,000 pounds of such wool grease. Is it or is it 
not worth while to make arrangements that shall turn our own waste 
into riches? But we shall never do it unless the American is protected 
in handling wool grease from the German, who is ahead of him in the 
manufacture and in the market and has cheap labor besides. 

A competent tariff means no willfully idle men. A tariff with cracks 
in it, a half tariff, a tariff with no margin for fluctuating prices and 
changing conditions, must mean Americans out of work, because Euro- 
peans do the work that should be done at home. 

Fortunately the Nation adheres tenaciously to the right system; and 
_— one result, most notable, wonderful, and without precedent in 

story. 

Are these figures too familiar to excite amazement? Nevertheless I 
counsel the reader to mark them well. 

Since 1820, a period of eighty-eight years, 26,000,000 people, a num- 
ber almost equal to three-quarters of the present population of Great 
Britain, have fled from other countries to this. Since our existing tariff 
law went into operation seven millions have come here to live. ithin 
the last three years three and one-half million immigrants have landed 
upon our shores. 


Never before in the annals of the human race was such a movement 
of population recorded. 


THE TESTIMONY OF IMMIGRATION FIGURES. 


Why do these vast armies of toilers come to us? Can it be that 
they are eager for harder conditions of life, for scant wages, dear food, 
and for arduous toil without fair recompense? Do they flock across 
the seas to be plundered by merciless “ robber barons” who own the 
factories, and do the newcomers write to the friends whom they have 
left behind inviting them also to hurry over to the land of thieves 
(as Charles Francis Adams calls us), so that they, too, may have 
their pockets picked ? 

Has the world gone crazy, or is it indeed the truth, that to the ears 
of impoverished and suffering people of every clime have come the glad 
tidings that here at last is a country where a fair wage is offered for 
a fair endeavor, and where a poor man has a better chance than any- 
where else on the earth to grow rich? 

To the immigration figures we might point and rest our case when a 
stubborn free trader exclaims: “ Yes; we pay higher wages here, but 
the larger earning is more than consumed by the larger prices of the 
necessaries of life.” The world contains many fools; but surely they 
do not pour into the United States at the rate of a million a year. 
These men come to our country because the higher wages do actually 
mean better living and a chance to save. 

How shall we prove this? Well, beyond all question food is cheaper 
here than in Europe, because we are the greatest exporters of f 
we may be said to feed half the Old World—and our food is preferred 
not because it is best, but, obviously, because it is cheapest. 

The ordinary laborer expends quite half his income—probably more 
than half—for provender. ’ 

We grow two-thirds of the world’s supply of cotton, and clothing 
raade at home from our own cotton is as cheap as it is anywhere. It 





is a fact, capable of conclusive demonstration, that woolen clothing of 
all but the highest grades of fabrics is sold here at prices as low as in 


Europe, and it is better mede. Moreover, the American workmen wear 
more woolen clothing than the of any other country. 


FIGURES TI:AT SPELL PROSPERITY. 


But can we not get a lit-ie closer to the facts? Is there not some 
outright, incontrovertible, arithmetical, and final demonstration that 
the American wage stands for superior purchasing power? Yes; and 
here it is: 

I take a period of forty years, comparing 1860 with 1900. In that 
time the number of wage-earners in American mills increased four 
times; the wages paid in American mills increased seven and a half 
times; the number of depositors in savings banks increased ten times ; 
the amount of deposits in savings banks increased sixteen times. | 
have stopped at the year 1900 because I happen to have these figures 
at hand. But let us go further: 

From 1860 to 1907 population increased from 31,000,000 to 86,000,000, 
or two and three-fourths times. 

From 1860 to 1907 savings-banks deposits increased from 150,000,000 
to 3,500,000,000, or twenty-four times. 

With space enough I could run this proof out through various lines 
of manufacturing industry. The savings banks hold the workingmen’s 
surplus. ‘Their deposits accurately represent the prosperity of the 
toiler. 

No other country has, or ever had, or ever will have, power to make 
such an exhibit as I have offered here. 

It fully warrants the assertion, which I‘now make, that the American 
workingman lives in a better house, eats better food, wears better cloth- 
ing, knows more, earns more, saves more, and has more than any other 

r. 
ee But,” exclaims the free trader, “the tariff does not fix the wage 
rate, and for proof I point to the fact that Germany has a high tariff 
and low wages.” 

The response to this is not simply that Germany is naturally a poorer 
eountry than the United States, but that Germany has a standing army 
of about 600,000 men. Six hundred thousand idlers—able-bodied young 
men who are consumers without being also producers. 

These men must be fed and clothed and armed and officered, and to 
pay for all this the wages of the toilers are taken; that is to say, the 
production of wealth is reduced by the idleness of the soldiers; and of 
the wealth that is created much is taken for maintenance of the mili- 
tary establishment. Thus there is a smaller fund from which to pay 
wages, and the workingman must take less. 

t us suppose there is an island containing four men and no more. 
Each man tolls and produces $100, or, all oe $400 a year. After 
a while two men are told off to act as policemen, and they work no 
more. Then the ange of labor is reduced to $200 a year, and 
whereas each of the four men used to get $100 a year, each man now 
gets but $50 a year. 

That is the chief reason why wages are low in formate. No tariff 
act can be devised which will keep wa high under conditions which 
cut down the productive power of the Nation and thus reduce the wage 

fund. 

With our own people practically all at work we have moved, under 
a wise tariff system, toward prosperity that can not be paralleled in the 
experience of mankind. 

ote, if = please, what has been accomplished upon the inside of 
that tariff fence around our national garden: : 

In 1880, less than a generation ago, the value of the products of our 
factories was $5,369,000,000. 

In 1907 it was $15,000,000,000. 

Compare four countries, Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia, 
with one country, the United States: 

From 1883 to 1903, in four countries, consumption of coal increased 
82 per cent; in the United States it increased 364 per cent. 

Again, in four countries, the consumption of iron increased 102 per 
cent; in the United States it increased 437 per cent. 

Still again, in four countries, the consumption of cotton increased 
46 per cent; in the United States it ine 107 per cent. 

If I should cover this page with figures they would still sustain the 
contention that we have had, under the tariff, prosperity beyond all 
precedent. And if the claim be urged that the Nation would have been 
equally prosperous, or more prosperous, without a tariff, the response 
is that no man can possibl rove such a proposition. What we do 
know, for sure, is that absolutely no nation ever built up t manu- 
facturing industry without protection, and that within forty years, 
with a high tariff, we have swept from the rear of the procession far, 

far ahead of Great Britain under free trade. 

She used to lead the world in manufactures. Now we lead it; and 
whatever discontent a man may have with our ‘protective system, he is 
completely debarred from the claim that it has held us back from 
primacy in the race for industrial tness. 

But has not the high tariff restricted our foreign trade, shutting us 
out from our rightful place in the markets of the world? 

Our sales to other countries are by no means inconsiderable, but I 
refer that the space at my command should be devoted to another 
ranch of the subject. 

Nowhere have I seen attention directed to the remarkable fact that 
the consumption of commodities in this country increases faster then 
the population. 

H these astonishing figures : 

In the ten years from 1895 to 1904 the population of the United 
States increased 20 per-cent; the domestic consumption of wheat and 
flour increased 50 = cent ; the Meee og of corn increased 60 per 
cent; the oe on of coffee inc 33 per cent; the bank clear- 
ings increased 100 per cent ; freight carried 1 mile increased 94 per cent. 

DOES THE TARIFF BREED TRUSTS? 


These few out of many similar figures are part of the pa that 
American producers are so busy trying to supply a continually expand- 
ing domestic demand that they are less eager t they might otherwise 
be to push into foreign markets. 

In proof of the fact that the home mills can hardly meet the home 


demand we have the circumstance that in 1907 we imported s of 
cotton, wool, silk, leather, tin, iron and steel, and oe and clothing 
of the very kinds we make at home of the value of $148,000 We 


,000. 
bought them in foreign lands obviously because our own mills could not 
caly, moet the requirements of the American people. ° 

en the men who have organized the magnificent industries of this 
Nation want foreign markets, they will go after them and get them. 
Meanwhile they are masters ef a home market whose internal trade 
much exceeds all the international trade of the civilized, half-civilized, 
and sayage worlds. 
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Let me now, in the brief space remaining, consider two or three other 
objections to the protective system. 

“It breeds trusts.” Did it breed the theater trust—one of the 
most imperious of monopolies? What is the tariff duty on ~-theaters? 
Did it produce the Associated-Press trust—steel bound and double 
riveted? What is the duty on news? Did it create the telegraph trust, 
or the express-company trust, both powerful a to destroy rivalry 
and o — the American people to have pos telegraphs and a 
parcels pos 
: Did it produce the railroad trust, which holds in a merciless grasp 
in Pen vania the only considerable deposit in the world of anthracite 
coal, and exacts of millions of consumers from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half a ton more than the coal is worth? 

Trusts may be counted by scores in free-trade England—the worsted 
trust among them. The tariff neither helps nor hinders such combina- 
tions. There are more iron and steel manufacturers in the United 
States outside the trust than there are on the inside. With fair play 
from the railroads, and complete stoppage of their criminal connivance 
at the misdeeds of the oppressors of the people, there will be a free 
chance for any competent man with money enough to start any kind 
of -honest business in this country. Even the Standard Oil Company, 
with enormous wealth and absolutely no conscience, has not been able 
to destroy independent refining of oil. 

Why should works of art be taxed at the ports? They are not 


taxed—they come in free when they are for the use of public institu- 


tions and are not to be sold again. (See paragraphs 701-702 of the 
tariff law.) But if you let in free the art objects belonging to the 
multimillionaire and tax the peor man's stockings you will provide a 
grievance with which the free-trade orator will make the welkin ring. 

Where may the Treasury more fairly obtain needed revenue than by 
taxing the luxuries of the very rich? 

“American goods,” it has been urged, “are often sold cheaper in 
Europe than at home.” Our exports of manufactures are about 3 per 
cent of our product. The stuff sold abroad at a lower price represents 
a small surplus. It is largely bargain-counter material. If we are to 
have foreign sales we must meet foreign prices; and why should a man 
who complains that we do not have enough foreign trade find a griev- 
ance a an American should employ the only possible means of get- 
ting it 

- MANUFACTURERS AS BENEFACTORS. 


Let it be understood that foreigners almost uniformly depress their 
export prices so that they may get past our tariff and compete in our 
market with American manufactures. In my opinion, these lower 
prices, combined with the low prices thus forced from American pro- 
ducers, have saved the people more money than all the duties collected 
at the custom-houses since the days of Hamilton. 

The American manufacturer is not a robber, nor a parasite, nor a 
clamorer for other men’s riches. I say that he is a great public bene- 
factor. Hundreds of American towns right now offer him generous 
bounties to come to them. Nobody offers bounties to attract lawyers, 
auctioneers, insurance agents, or stock brokers. 

Why is the manufacturer wanted? Why pay him money to come 
and to build in your town? 

Because from the time he first strikes the spade in the ground to dig 
the foundation of his mill he employs labor, he scatters money, he helps 
every farmer, every storekeeper, every church, every tax collector, every 
human being, every enterprise in the neighborhood. 

It is a wise instinct that offers him encouragement; and the very 
same instinct is behind the oe tariff. The two systems are one. 
The manufacturer ay essings with him—blessings for the com- 
munity as well as for himself 

In my own town two young men a few years ago each for himself 
started a manufacturing industry upon borrowed capital. 

To-day the two establishments employ 700 ple and pay $300,000 
a year in cash w , which flows out a beneficent stream through the 
community and the ——— country. Whom have they hurt? 
How many have they helped? ow severe would be the misfortune 
that should close their doors forcing their ple into idleness! 

Both these men rose from the ranks. am confident that half the 
manufacturers in the United States to-day began as laborers. Mag- 
nificent is the system, I cay, which swings wide open for them the 
door of opportunity, which shelters them from powerful foreign rivals, 
which gives wages to worthy American men and women, and 
makes this t most prosperous, most independent, most progressive 
Nation on the face of the earth. 
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SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 13, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9135) to 
revise and amend the tariff laws of the Philippine Islands, and for other 
purposes— P 


Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In connection with this subject I take pleas- 
ure in submitting the following views of the Postal Progress 
League; 

. THE POST-OFFICE, OUR MUTUAL EXPRESS COMPANY. 


From the foundation of our National Government, the people of the 
United States, through their representatives in Congress, have always 
determined the scope of their postal service, the pay of their mail 
carriers, their own postal rates; and from the first they seem to have 
provided for the tal transport of merchandise in very small sealed 
parcels at very rates—by the act of 1792, 24 cents an ounce 
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for distances up to 30 miles, higher rates for greater distances. In 
1810 they fixed the postal weight limit at 3 pounds, and it so remained 
for many years. In 1863 — rates were made uniform regardless 
of distance, and since 1863 Congress has definitely provided for the 
transport of merchandise in unsealed parcels, but stilt with a weight 
limit so low and rates so high as to be Lape mg | prohibitive. 

In the old era of household industries when the peddler, with his 
pack on his back, or driving his own team, was the chief agency of 
commercial intercourse, these postal limitations worked little harm, 
but their continuance in our day, when every industry needs a conti- 
nent for its development, is no longer endurable. The common welfare 
demands the widest possible extension, the most efficient and economic 
administration of our great mutual express company. 

In its report of January 28, 1907, the Postal Commission of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress declared that: “ Upon the postal service, more than 
upon anything else, does the general economic as well as the social and 
political development of the country depend.” And yet the United States 
merchandise post of to-day is limited to 4-pound parcels at rates: 
Sealed parcels, 2 cents an ounce, 32 cents a pound, with no insurance 
against loss or damage unless registered; and unsealed parcels, with no 
insurance under any conditions, at rates: 


THIRD-CLASS MATTER. 


Some specific kinds of merchandise; printed books; Christmas cards 
printed on paper; advertisements on ordinary paper; seeds, bulbs, etc., 
for planting, 1 cent for 2 ounces, 8 cents per pound. 


FOURTH-CLASS MATTER, 


General merchandise ; blank books; Christmas cards of any other sub- 
stance than paper; advertisements on blotting paper; seeds, bulbs for 
food, etc., 1 cent per ounce, 16 cents per pound. 

In 1874 third-class matter covered all merchandise at one-half the 
present general merchandise rate. 

The Postal Report of 1904, pages 593-595, shows the effect of these 
limitations on the free rural service. In its daily 24-mile course, 
visiting over 100 families, the average rural postwagon handles less 
than 26 pounds of mail per day, collected and delivered; it collects 
less than 1 pound. The average rural family posts hardly one mer- 
chandise parcel a year. Its total merchandise traffic dispatched and 
received is less than 10 parcels a year. The postal revenue from its 
entire merchandise traffic is less than 50 cents a year. The total 
cancellations of the average carrier in 1904 amounted to only $10.64 a 
month; to less than $132 a year. With the same limitations in 1909, 
his postal incgme must remain practically the same. His present 
salary is $865 a year. The resulting loss, therefore, is $733 a year per 
carrier, or for the over 40,000 carriers now employed, a total loss of 
over $29,000,000 a year. Meanwhile the 4,000,000 families on the 
rural routes go to and from their post towns and their homes, carry- 
ing their supplies and their produce at a needless expense—estimated 
at only 50 cents a week per family—of over $100,000,000 a year. 

And the postal weighings of 1907 disclose a similar state of things 
in the general-merchandise traffic of the post-office. Of the general 
postal business, the merchandise traffic represents: 


Per cent. 
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The weight of the average merchandise postal parcel is 5.45 ounces; 
its average haul is 687 miles. The merchandise tax, 1 cent per ounce 
or fraction thereof, amounts in practice to 17.23 cents per pound. 
The average a posts less than 9 parcels a year—less than 3 
pounds—and pays for the service about 50 cents a year. 

The local merchandise mailed in October, 1907, at 17 representative 
pest-offices of Alabama weighed only 65 pounds, at 16 representative 
post-offices of Arkansas only 14 pounds, at 18 representative post-offices 
of Iowa only 116 pounds, at 16 representative post-offices of New 
Hampshire only 27 pounds, at 16 representative post-offices of North 
Carolina only 30 = at 14 representative post-offices of Oregon 
only 1 pound, at 14 representative post-offices of Montana only 1 pound, 
at 14 representative post-offices of Nevada only 4 pounds, at 12 repre- 
sentative post-offices of South Dakota only 15 pounds, and at 14 rep- 
resentative pee of Wyoming only 1 pound. 

The weight of Pas osted in October, 1907, by the 4,000,000 
people of New York City in their local traffic amounted to only 55,918 
pounds, less than 13 ounces per family, and in their total traffic to 
on! 469,111 posne, about 8 ounces per family. 

he Post-Office is the most important department of our National 
Government. Its system of rates——regardless of distance, regardless of 
the character or volume of the matter transported, rates determined by 
the representatives of the rate payers in Congress assembled on the 
basis of the cost of the service rendered—its system of uniform rates 
places our whole country on a plane of the most rfect commercial 
equality. Up to its limits there can be no possible discriminations 
either as to. persons, places, or things. Up to its limits, the humblest 
citizen on the most out-of-the-way rural route is guaranteed the trans- 
port of his supplies and his produce at the same rates as the biggest 
corporatian in our greatest metropolis. ‘These rates, moreover, may be 
steadily reduced with the improvement of our transport machinery and 
its administration. And yet by our own limitation of this mighty serv- 
ice we deny ourselves its use almost altogether in local traffic, and in 
through traffic confine it to parcels of less than 6 ounces. 

Meantime we pay private express companies what “the traffic will 
bear” for the transport of our large parcels, and in our local traffic 
cheerfully carry our small paicels in our pockets or hand bags or dis- 

atch them by private messengers or private vehicles. Such petty work 
s beneath the notice of our great private express companies. In 
many small places they have no offices. Even in our great cities they 
have no regular daily courses, save in a few business districts. If 
the ordinary city resident would dispatch a parcel by express, he must 
go after an express wagon on foot or by telephone. The postman—our 
ublic expressman—comes to our doors one, two, three, four times a 
ay, or oftener. We have but to substitute a machine post for onr 
overburdened foot post and, with a perfected system of collection and 
delivery of insured parcels at reasonable rates, we shall have a postal 
express at hand, ready and competent to do our bidding on our own 
terms and conditions. 

The rs of such a service were illustrated some years ago, 
when James L. Cowles, of the Postal Progress League, dispatched an 
11-pound suit case from New York City to New Haven, Conn. Pre- 
paid as a sealed parcel, with a special-delivery stamp affixed, the suit 
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case was mailed at a branch post-oftic® on Fifth avenue about 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon; it was delivered at its address in New Haven before 
10 o'clock the same evening. r. Cowles tele- 
graphed from Philadelphia about noon for a parcel of stationery to be 
‘gent him from his office, 361 Broadway, New York City. The Phila- 
delphia postman delivered the parcel at Mr. Cowles’s hotel before 


On another occasion 


8 o'clock the same evening. 

In his testimony before the congressional committee en railway 
mail pay, in 1898, Mr. H. 8. Julier, of the American Express Company, 
testified that the weight of the average gous parcel is 25 po “ 


its average charge is 50 cents; its average haul in the Eastern States 
is 100 to 125 miles; in the Central States a little more; in the Western 
States from 175 to 200 miles. In local traffic the ordinary express 
charge on the smallest merchandise parcel is 15 cents; in general traffic, 
25 cents. The private express service is ae confined to traffic be- 
tween cities. To be successful, a business requiring express service must 
be located in a large city, where the different express companies have 
their headquarters; otherwise their parcels will often be subjected to 
two or three express charges before they reach their destination. The 

rivate express company, with its rates based on the value of the sery- 
ce rendered and determined according to volume of business, is deadly 
to the small place and the small dealer. 

Under the growing differentiation of euatey there is a steadily 
growing demand for a door-to-door express service of parcels ordered 

y telephone, telegram, or by mail. e business can not be done by 
private express companies to the public satisfaction. Their machinery 
does not reach the rural districts. An extended postal service is 
only public choice. 

As long ago as December 6, 1898, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York issued the following statement to the merchants, manufacturers, 
and shippers of the State of New York: “A very large part of every 
dollar paid by you for express charges is exorbitant and exacted to pay 
a monstrous profit to an unrestrained eee. 

Many of you are compelled by present conditions of competition to 
use the express service on a arte eet of your shipments, and to pay 
express charges which are from 2 to over 20,000 per cent of corre- 
sponding freight charges. The express charges on many classes of 
goods average from 5 to 15 per cent of the value of the merchandise 
transported. 

These are the charges that you pay. But many of your strongest 
competitors are favored by discriminating rates and pay much less. 

The express companies are now uncontrolled by law and you have 
no recourse against exorbitant charges; you must ship by express and 
must pay whatever the express companies see fit to charge. 

On the 10th of February, 1909, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York —_ returned to their attack upon the express companies. Note 
their charges: 

EXORBITANT RATES. 


Rates so high in the case of the Adams Express Company as to 
enable them to pay dividends of over 80 per cent a year on the amount 
actually invested in their business. In 1907 they nrade a dividend of 
$24,000,000. 

Excessive charges for collection and delivery varying, on 100-pound 
parcels, from 27 cents to $7.79 for similar services. 

Unreasonable restrictions of free delivery service. 

Unreasonable reguiation as to size of parcels. 

Unreasonable regulation as to packing. 

Delays in delivery. 

Fallure to notify shippers of nondelivery. 

Delays in settlements of claims. 

Delays in returns of undelivered goods. 

Marking parcels 1 to 5 pounds over actual weight, and compelling 
consignees to pay for the fictitious increase. 


PRIVATD BXPRESS SERVICE. 


The express system of discriminating in favor of large towns against 
small towns, of large dealers against small dealers, and of exorbitant 
taxation of the general public is clearly set forth by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of The Boise Commercial Club, of 
ame, Sake, v. The Adams Express Company and others, decided June 

When either a single company or several companies have through 
routes between any two points, a “ collect” parcel dispatch from one to 
the other of those points pays but one rate, whether in the course of its 
transit it be handled by one company or by each of the different com- 
panies. When, however, the service between the two points is con- 
ducted by two or more companies and either the point of origin or desti- 
nation is an exclusive office of but one company, then the “ collect” 
parcel pays as many rates as there are lines over which it passes. 
* Prepaid ” parcels, however, up to $10 in value pay only the mail rate 
of 1 cent an ounce, no packet less-than 15 cents. Formerly confined to 
large manufacturers and large dealers and forbidden to “ transient” 
aniposte, the interstate commerce act now opens this special rate to all. 

Bolse is an exclusive office of the Pacific Express Company, but as 
New York City is not favored with its service an 8-pound “ collect” 
parcel from New York to Boise pays $2.20. If, however, a New York 
manufacturer or dealer dispatches the same packet prepaid, his tax 
for the service is but $1.28. If New York and Boise were both served 
by the Pacific mepress Company, the common rate between the two 
points would be $1.20. 

The following table well illustrates the present system of express 
rates: Buffalo and Cleveland both enjey the service of the Pacific Ex- 
press Company in common with Boise, Idaho; the other places are not 
so happy. 

Rates to Boise on 8-pound parcels: 

From Buffalo, N. Y., 2,437 miles, $1.20. 

From Corfu, N. Y., 2,459 miles, $2.20. 

From Batavia, N. Y., 2,473 miles, $2.20. 

From Cleveland, Ohio, 2,295 miles, $1.20. 

From Euclid, Ohio, 2,306 .miles, $2.20, 

From North Baton, Ohio, 2,274 miles, $2.10. 

A New York “ prepaid” §-pound parcel to Boise pays $1.28; if the 

reel be sent “collect,” $2.2 If the parcel be shipped to Buffalo 
focally via any of the express companies between New York and Buffalo, 
and thence by the Pacific Express Company to Boise, the charge is 

1.70; if it be shipped locally to other junction points and thence to 

oise, the total charge varies from $1.75 to $2. 

In some cases the express rates for practically the same distance are 
nearly twice-as great as in others, and sometimes the rate for a longer 
distance ts little more than half t for a shorter distance. 

This is the present condition of things, and yet we have at hand an 
express service of our own, aa our whole country and capable of 
illimitable extension at our will and upon our own terms. 


In this connection please note that on March 9, 1909, the United 
States Postmaster-General, and with the advice of the President, 
decided upon 11 as the common parcels limit of our foreign 
poset oak. conventions, with a common rate of 12 cents a pound. 

bserve, further, that under these conventions the rates on reels 
coming to the United States are sometimes much lower than 12 cents 
a pound. Under the rules of the Universal Postal Union each state 
keeps the postage it collects from its citizens. No state may increase 
its rates above those of the Union, but any state may reduce its for- 
eign soins at ie wn ane international cours esy, — ye 
ever rate of pos , the prepaid parce a fore e must be 
delivered free in the state of the addressee. Under this beneficent runic 
New Zealand's —— 2-cent letters have been delivered free in this 


country since 1901, while our administration continues to tax us 5 
cents on our replies. 

The result is a tendency on the part of the enlightened states to 
steadily reduce their fore tage, and by forcing the backward 
states in their own defense to lower their foreign rates, to thus draw 
the whole world closer and closer together in commercial intercourse. 

Note the rates of the following states with this country; the common 
parcels rate of the United States to other countries is 12 cents a pened. 

Foreign parcels service, weight limit 11 pounds. United States do- 
mestic service, weight limit 4 pounds. Rate, 1 cent per ounce. 


Belgium to United States: 
43 pounds . 35 


1 unds 
United States to Belgium: 
i} pourds 
1i pounds 
In 2 parcels, United States domestic service, 
In 3 parcels, United States domestic service, 
ery to United States: 


1 a 
Caine mane to Austria: 


11 pounds 

In 2 parcels, United States domestic service, 

In 3 parcels, United States domestic service, 1 
Italy_to nited States : 

‘ 


United 
7 pounds 
11 pounds 
In 2 parcels, United States domestic service, 7 pounds 
In 3 parcels, United States domestic service, 11 pounds 
Norway to United States: 
; pounds 


ii p 


In 1 parcel, United States domestic service, 

In 3 parcels, United States domestic service, 
Germany to United States: 

+ pounds 


pounds___.. 
pounds____. 


pounds___.. 
pounds____. 


In 2 parcels, United States domestic service, 4 


pounds 
In 3 parcels, United States domestic service, 1 


pounds 


The Sixty-first Congress assembles in long session in December. An\ 
postal measure which it is expected to pass must have the support of 
an irresistible public opinion. 

We trust that the following bill introduced in fhe United States 
House of Representatives June 17, 1909, will command the support at 
once of the public and of Congress: 


A bill to reduce postal rates, to improve the postal service, and to 
increase postal revenues. 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the general business of the post-office the 
i-cent-an-ounce rate on general merchandise—fourth-class mail mat 
ter—be, and is hereby, reduced to the third-class rate, 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 2. That, except within the free rural routes, the rate on local 
Ietters or sealed parcels, posted for delivery within the free-delivery 
services and at nondelivery post-offices, is hereby determined at 2 cents 
on parcels up to 4 ounces, 1 cent on each additional 2 ounces. 

Sec. 3. That all mail matter collected and delivered within the dif- 
ferent rural routes of the United States is hereby determined to be in 
one class, with rates door to door, between the different houses and 

laces of business and the post-office or post-oflices on the routes, as 
‘ollows: On parcels up to one twenty-fourth of a cubic foot, or 1 by 6 
by 12 inches in dimensions and up to 1 pound in weight, 1 cent; on 
larger parcels up to one-half a cubic foot, or 6 by 12 by 12 inches in 
dimensions and up to 11 Tee in weight, 5 cents; on larger parc?is 
up to 1 cubic foot, 6 by 12 by 24 inches in dimensions and up to 25 
pounds in weight, 10 cents. ° reel shall be over 6 feet in length 
and > no case sball a carrier be obliged to transport a load of over 50U 
pounds. 

Sec. 4. That on all unregistered = mail matter without declared 
value an indemnity up to $10 shall be paid by the Post-Office Depart 
ment for such actual loss or damage as may occur through the fault of 
the postal service, and this without extra charge. Certificates of post 
ing shall be provided on demand. On registered parcels of declared 
value, and on which fee for registration, insurance, and postage has 
been duly a the Post-Office Department shall y the full value 
of any direct loss or damage that may occur thro the fault of the 

i service. The fees for insurance and eee shall be as fol- 
ows: For registration and insurance up to $25, 8 cents; for each ad- 
ditional $50, 2 cents. No claim for compensation will be admitted if 
not presented within one year after the parcel is posted. 

» Sec. 5. aaes all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
ereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect six months from and after the 
date of approve’ thereof. 

Section 1 of this bill revives the simple tagerbentioe post of 1874 with 
a common rate, 1 cent for 2 oun on all The service 
would certainly pay its way and would prove a great boon to the public, 
a great convenience to the post-office 
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Section 2 proposes a sealed-parcels service in city traffic similar to 
the general sealed-parcels or letter t of Great Britain. Its possibili- 
ties as to tal profit are evident m the fact that the old count 
of the mail handled in our city deliveries (given up in 1892) showed the 
common cost a piece to be only one-quarter of 1 cent; in New York, 2.1 
mills; in Chicago, 1.5 mills; in St. is, 1.2 mills. The possible dis- 
patch of a letter, a bill, and a piece of merchandise in the same sealed 
packet would be a great public convenience. 

Section 3 provides for a — and comprehensive service on the free 
rural routes. In such a se there can be but one class of mail 
matter. With its cubic foot bulk. limit and 25 pounds weight limit, 
the rural public would be provided with a service of infinite value for 
themselves and quite within the capacity of the present rural ma- 
chinery. The wants of the average rural family would surely require 
the posting to and from the post town.and the home of at least 1 cubic 
foot—one 10-cent packet—a week; and even such a scanty use of the 
service, implying ealy an outgo of about $10 a year per family, would 
increase the postal revenues by over $40,000,000 a year. With an increase 
of the wadernete carriers by $1 a day per carrier, the weekly dispatch 
of a single 10-cent package to and fro in the local traffic of the aver- 
age rural family would still leave a surplus of over $28,000,000 a year 
and would convert the almost $17,000, postal deficit of 1908 to a 
surplus of $11,000,000. 

Section 4 provides for a stal necessity suggested as long ago as 
1863 by Postmaster-General Montgomery Blair in his proposals for the 
improvement of the world’s international postal service, and finally 
inaugurated by Congress in 1897 under the influence of the Universal 
Postal Congress of Washington. The Government guaranty of in- 
demnity against loss or damage now covers foreign registered mail 
matter up to $10, but in our domestic service it is confined to regis- 
tered first-class mail matter or sealed parcels with a limit of $25. A 
merchandise post without postal insurance Is a farce. 

The insurance of mail matter to its full value is now the common 
eustom of civilized nations. The insurance fees of this bill are prac- 
tically those of Great Britain. 

While this conservative measure—retaining the old 4-pound weight 
limit except in the free rural service—will keep the business of the 
post-office quite within the capacity of the present machinery, it will 
place the service on a paying basis and will provide for its reasonable 
use, 

It is time, however, that in the city as In the country, the collec- 
tion and delivery of mail matter should be done by the machine rather 
than by the human burden bearer, and with the substitution of the auto 
post wagon for the foot post in our city delivery service we might 
readily have a house to house collection and delivery service in our 
cities as simple, comprehensive, and cheap as that proposed in this 
bill by the free rural service. 


Between the shoe towns of Massachusetts and Boston, boxes of 


shoes up to 50 or 60 pounds are carried from the factory to the dealer | 


in Boston, 1 box for 15 cents; 2 boxes, 25 cents: 3 or more boxes, 9 
cents a box, this including a railroad trip of from 10 to 30 miles. 
Trunks of 200 pounds are carried long distances within the city of New 
York by private express for 25 cents. These facts are evidence of what 
the residents of our cities may reasonably expect of their Congressmen 
in the improvement of their local postal service. 

The following comparison shows how far we are behind the other 
leading nations of the earth in the use of the post-office: 


LOCAL DELIVERY SERVICES. 


London had a penny (2 cents) free-delivery post carrying letters 
and parcels to a pound, with insurance up to $50 in 1690. 


Local free-delivery services of Germany, Switzerland, and the United 


States in 1909: 
LETTERS OR SEALED PARCELS. 


Comes, distances up to 46 miles, 8 ounces, 1 cent. 
Switzerland, distances up to 6 miles, 8 ounces, 1 cent; whole coun- 
try. 8 ounces, 2 cents. 


United States, city and rural delivery, 1 ounce, 2 cents; 8 ounces, 
16 cents. 


UNSEALED PARCELS OF MERCHANDISE. 
Germany, distances to 46 miles: 


Cents. 
a a illus etcetera 6 
I ca AN ileal ibs cesitreiseidinintnsvanil 2 
ithe inigedeipieatlaniagieiains nes eather wincanicenegniabniaaihmendiian 18 
techn chiara gatelnd-soahaponraptminnep-aeenlomaneranentdirooeh anton 24 
I ai ra Sede ernst certapitisinanendndbincenasdnesasenivetenenes nanan 60 
Switzerland, general rates: Cents. 
tina ala ciesincietpalatntaienta anita deencisemenebtnennnercnminctnen nes 3 
atlantis rititeenidainaheiaaminenndatietetenmemcnnginiennteeape 5 
editing ed tates areca aiciaitanaias Seiameopencntnareceensesouscinensh inches 8 
lilacs thetic cients Atie aren doesn wainenenatcsemasevesubenin ened 17 
kit ei nttinine ete mame name ne manamaweineeeneaes 2% 
 adiatiadeatinceien aiteneitetyieitianeneegnasi estan nhnannmean a inesapunehaseseanabee ds 33 
EE REET I 60 
United States, city and rural delivery: Cents. 
cD lied tails ai lla pest di semaine ath imeneniemepesubanianes 16 
Oe ee cece ens einer erm eetmmenaineemennemetes 32 
Be hataceis coer enenen ener caitpewes tein san enseiinan (penenanarusercnarenanenangranenenenabencan 48 
@ poun@s._........-.--- 5 64 
GENERAL SERVICE—LETTER POSTs. 

Germany : Cents. 
I a ee 2 38 

BD SOD tenen cmiamnn conn mee nee nen e enone sane caemmnes 5 

Registration fee, 5 cents; insures up to $10. p 

Great Britain: Cents. 
EE a 2 
A liek aencel led ei eitherengyenwr ash soem enon ivasasaamsenapunqnenen mantperanahednep 4 


Carry insurance $10; registration fee, 4 cents; insures up to $25. 


United States Cents. 
ac a ails ints ginss inane meinen ens ab eallisicemcsicsnalintsdihines 2 
a cli all dei shinies cast noslendibduenenchinncsiienliablintinn 16 


No insurance; registration fee, 8 cents; insures up to $25. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE POST—WBEIGHT LIMIT. 


Germany. including Austria, 110 pounds, 
Great Britain, 11 pounds. 
United States, 4 pounds. 


| one of their leaders, the late Hon. Eugene F. 


RATE. 
Germany, up to 11 pounds, 12 cents. 
Great Britain :. Cents 
a itinciniaep cniedehiahaiatonshenaianemaatssnisashnsthiiashtndiinis antnshitnainiicslinins shes 6 
i inte cacti tale cisedtnnes enietemgipaipemnetindinscicicanilidsbibiesia Mipianes tedster cist 8 
i leech ai ihebatn aitanaittinenpatin merits cece isesate isiivaneinicienesatbalacpeedions 10 
A helactine iin sinceecani cai innings saisnensiaaaicaes 12 
SI ah iets aint ecnientvhitanaib acai casmnctasditeaitoig ie 25 
United States: Cents. 
a el ence dtmainesesanentiveniteainte ols 1 
al te crs enlinnentm tien entandasinennemenentinaniieatiatliiads 16 
a aac tite instch cabs aerials estnsateniionns ay pementin acidientnahdivasiiae 32 
a a a tala ascitic tsinpacricntedntaltshemehied eeoanttrianicintaiseemnsenmnial 48 
a carci eiepeaiapreieneterieensatinenense-dnicheamaemenrinin 64 
Carry insurance—Germany, 72 cents per pound; Great Britain, up to 
$10; United States, no insurance. 


Registration fee—Germany, 5 cents; carries insurance up to $10; 
Great Britain, 4 cents; carries insurance up to $25; United States, 8 
cents; no insurance. 

Carries insurance—Germany, up to $10; Great Britain, up to $25; 
United States, no insurance. 

Insurance rate—Germany, 1} cents per $75 up to any limit; Great 
Britain, 2 cents per $50 up to $600; United States, no insurance. 

The widest possible extension of the sphere of the post-office, its most 
efficient and economic administration, this is the public need. Nothing 
less than the quick enactment of House bill 10672 will, be believe, 
satisfy the immediate public demand. 


POSTAL INSURANCE. 


When the United States Congress established the postal service in 
1792, it necessarily assumed the common carrier’s insurance of the safe 
delivery of the sealed parcels (merchandise or written matter) posted 
by their constituents. 

When the Congress of 1863 extended the service to the transport of 
general merchandise in unsealed parcels, the insurance of their safe 
delivery followed as a natural sequence, and in 1863 when Postmaster- 
General Montgomery Blair called for a congress of nations to consider 
the improvement of the world’s international postal service, he pro- 
posed the insurance of postal parcels up to $10. Yet it was only in 
1897 and under pressure of the universal postal convention at Wash- 
ington, that Congress provided compensation up to $10 for the ‘toss or 
damage of the domestic registered sealed parcels, whose safe transport 
they had undertaken—the present insurance limit is $25 on registered 
sealed parcels—and only when forced by the universal postal conven- 
tion at Rome in 1906 did the Congress of the United States provide 
compensation up to $10 for the loss or damage of the foreign registered 
mail matter whose safe transport they had undertaken. 

The report of the superintendent of foreign mails as to the legisla- 
tion of the universal postal congress at Rome contains this significant 
statement : 

*“ Payment of an indemnity of 50 francs ($10) for the loss of a 
registered article of any class is made obligatory. This action was 
taken notwithstanding the statement of the United States Government 
— this department was not prepared to carry the provision into 
effect.” 

In other words, the United States of America were duly notified that 
if they were to remain in the Universal Postal Union they must obey 
its laws. And the United States Congress bent their heads to the de- 
cree of this world-service government. 

Our Congressmen, however, still refused to indemnify their constitu- 
ents for the loss or damage of their unsealed postal a and in 1903 

Loud, of California, fer 


| many years chairman of the House Postal Committee, declared himself 
| in favor of abolishing the transport of merchandise by the post-office 


| company to prohibit the insurance of valuables sent by mail. 


| panies unless they ceased interfering with the express business. 


altogether. 

The following paragraph, from the New York Evening Post of April 
8, 1898, indicates the influences that have hitherto determined legisla- 
tion, both as to the merchandise service of the post-office and as to 
postal insurance: 


INSURANCE OF MAIL MATTER. 


“The insurance department of Indiana has been asked by an express 
This 
action is in line with that which succeeded in this State (New York) 
three months ago, when Superintendent Payne, at the request of several 
express companies, refused to renew the licenses of these foreign com- 
The 
position of the superintendent was objected to by the insurance com- 
panies at the time, but without avail, and to save their ¢ther business 
two of them gave the required stipulation and one withdrew from the 
State.” 

But our state governments are no longer mere express corporations. 
An insurance company may venture to insure mail matter to-day with- 
out incurring the loss of its license either in New York or in Indiana, 


;} and the Insurance Company of North America, of Philadelphia, now 


—— 


offers the public a parcels-post insurance licy, which in a measure 
meets the negligence of Congress. Under this policy unregistered par- 
ecels of unsealed merchandise are insured, up to $3, for 24 cents; up 
to $15, for 5 cents; up to $30, for 10 cents. 

Registered sealed parcels are insured up to $50 for 5 cents. 

Registered sealed parcels are insured up to $100 for 10 cents. 

The coupon or certificate, duly dated and with the name of the 
sender written across it, is dispatched in the parcel. If a parce! fails 
to be delivered within the usual time, the announcement of the fact 
sent to the insurance company, with the number and date of the can 
celed certificate, brings the insurance forthwith. While the 24-cent 
coupon of the private insurance company insures an unregistered par- 
cel of unsealed merchandise up to $3, the 5-cent coupon up to $15, 
two 5-cent coupons or 10 cents up to $30, the congressional 8-cent 
postal registration fee guarantees the citizen no indemnity against loss 
or damage whatever. 

Congressmen exact from their constituents 16 cents for the postal 
transport of a pound of merchandise, and for its registration 8 cents 
more; the 24 cents provides no indemnity in case of its loss or damage. 
The express charge of 25 cents provides for the same transport service 
and includes insurance up to $50. The express company, of course, gets 
the business. 

The parcels-post policy of the North American Insurance Company 
may bring back to the pest-office some of the business which the ex- 
press companies have taken from it, but the insurance of mail matter is 
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of itself profitable and it is an essential part of the business of the 
post-office. It is the common custom of the progressive nations of the 
ne to insure their mail matter. The regular pacers rate of Eng- 


and—6 cents the first pound, 2 cents each additional pound—carries 
insurance up to $10. The English 4-cent registration.fee insures up to 
25. Two cents more insures up to $50, and 2 cents on each additional 
$50 carries the postal insurance of England up to $600. 

The German parcels rate—6 cents up to 1 poms. distances within 
46 miles; 12 cents for greater distances within the combined area of 
Germany and Austria—carries an insurance of 72 cents a pone. The 
German 5-cent registration fee insures up to $10, and an additional fee 
of 13 cents for each additional $75 insures - to any limit. 

Switzerland even insures rapid transit, and pays a fine of $3 in case 
of a delay of twenty-four hours beyond the usual delivery. 

The American public may surely expect that the coming session of 
the Sixty-first Congress will place the United States on a par with 
Got Britain, Germany, and Switzerland as to the insurance of mail 
matter. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDMUND H. HINSHAW, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHE House or RerresenTATIves, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
= revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
Jnited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HINSHAW said: 

Mr. Speaker: The tariff conference report now to be voted 
on by the House is a vast improvement over the Senate bill 
and an improvement over the original House bill. It is, in its 
main features, a revision downward. It should be called the 
Taft bill. The President won a notable triumph in his fight 
against the high protectionists. The fight made by the insur- 
gents in both House and Senate helped to bring about this re- 
sult. To recommit the bill or defeat the conference report 
would, at this stage of the proceedings, be calamitous. Part of 
those, notably General Krrrer, who are against the report are 
so because they think the duties are too low, and they hope to 
get higher rates. Some oppose it because it puts too low a duty 
on iron ore. Others because they think the rates too high on 
cotton goods. This bill reduces below the Dingley rates the 
tariff on nails, lumber, wood pulp, print paper, oil, coal, hides, 
leather, harness, sugar, agricultural implements, boots and 
shoes, varnishes, white lead, iron ore, pig and scrap, all struc- 
tural steels, except the highly manufactured forms, steel rails 
and barbed wire. According to a table submitted by CHamp 
CLARK, Democratic leader, as a part of his speech, there are re- 
ductions in the conference report from the Dingley rates of at 
Jeast nineteen-twentieths of all the items of the bill On some 
of these items the reductions are small, on others quite large. 
The expressed fear that the imposition of the maximum tariff 
of 25 per cent ad valorem increase over the rates named in the 
bill will add materially to the tariff rates is not well founded. 
Canada does not impose on pulp wood, wood pulp, or lumber 
any export-duty which discriminates against the United States 
in favor of any other nation. Therefore the maximum rate 
could not be imposed. This maximum penalizing rate is just, 
and was imposed principally to prevent France from continuing 
her policy of granting preferential rates on her imports which 
favored some other nations and discriminated against the 
United States. 

The President is exceedingly anxious that the conference re- 
port be adopted, because he believes it a substantial reduction 
downward and that to defeat it would result in continued tariff 
agitation, derangement of business, and probably the prevention 
of any tariff legislation. Some of the opponents of this bill 
hoped that there would be no bill, as they preferred the Dingley 
rates. It is impossible that all sections of our vast country can 
ever be fully satisfied with a tariff measure. This is as nearly 
a perfect measure as can be devised under present conditions, 

The Republicans of Nebraska last week, in convention assem- 
bled, adopted the following resolution : 


We approve, commend, and unqualifiedly indorse the stand taken by 
President Taft in the matter of tariff revision. We are counting on 
him to see to it that the partys eee promise of revision is re- 
deemed by the enactment of a bill acceptable to the people, and 
we would approve the exercise of his veto on any bill that does not con- 
form to his construction of the ey => ledge which he has said 
means revision downward within the limitations of the protective prin- 
ciple. We look to our Senators and Representatives in Congress to sus- 
tain the President in this position, and we commend them for their 
efforts in support of the party’s pledges and the President's policies, 





The corporation tax is a most important feature of this bill. 
It imposes a tax of 1 per cent on net earnings over $5,000. 
Banks are allowed to deduct from their gross earnings all ex- 
penses and all interest paid on deposits. This tax will amount, 
according to various estimates, to $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 a 
year. 

The most beneficial feature of this tax, however, is the pub- 
licities of corporate affairs enforced by its levy and collection. 
The President believes, and has so himself, that this 
corporation tax will prove to be very popular. Under the rail- 
road-rate bill of 1906, all railroads are compelled to keep a uni- 
form system of books and accounts; and they are accessible at 
all times to government inspection. Already this provision has 
put an end to rebating and other forms of discrimination. The 
rigid enforcement of the corporation tax will likewise bring 
about such publicity in the affairs of all corporatjons that the 
investing public will have some security against fraud, and will 
not be compelled to accept blindly any stock or security offered 
with no chance of investigation. 

In connection with this tariff law there has passed both 
Houses of Congress and received the presidential approval the 
proposed sixteenth amendment to the Constitution. Senator 
Brown, of Nebraska, is its author, and if three-fourths of the 
States through their legislatures indorse it the Constitution 
will be so amended that a tax can be laid upon the incomes of 
the inhabitants of the various States without reference to popu- 
lation, and in this way wealth wiil bear its proper proportion 
of taxation. I believe the tendency of legislation is to collect 
less from customs duties and more from internal revenue, 
income, and inheritance taxes. 

There can be small question that the settlement of the tariff 
question will be of vast benefit to American industry. Many of 
these schedules must be readjusted in the future, but a fair 
trial should be given to this measure and an opportunity for it 
to show its defects and its benefits. It is entirely probable that 
prices of all commodities will advance. The enormous demand 
ror foodstuffs, the reopening mills, the relighted furnaces, the 
increasing orders for steel rails, freight cars, and structural! 
steel, all testify to the vivifying touch of American enterprise 
and the abounding industrial activity of our Nation, which wil) 
not be hindered nor delayed. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. A. R. JOHNSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference sogens on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
rovide revenue, equalize duties, encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Republican party promised a revision of 
the existing tariff law. This promise was written into its plat- 
form and became and is the law of the Republican party and 
binding upon every member thereof. The revision must be in 
accordance with that platform. That platform was the con- 
sensus of opinion of all of the many delegates assembled in the 
Republican convention at Chicago. It can not be changed or 
altered by adding thereto or taking therefrom, nor in any wise 
modified at this time, and we must stand honestly upon it ard 
strictly perform the terms of that platform. 

In reference to a revision of the Dingley tariff, the platform is: 

The Republican pargy declares unequivocally for a revision of the 
tariff by a special session of the Congress immediately following the 
inanguration of the next President * * * 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to American industries. 

This same instrument sets out our great resources, as well as 
the necessity for the development and converting of the same to 
the use of man, in these words: 

an the qopat apeummiiies 06 civilization, such as coal, the motive power 
of all activi ; iron, the chief basis of all ind ;‘cotton, the stable 
foundation of all fabrics; wheat, corn, and all agricultural prod- 
ucts that feed mankind, American supremacy is un ted. And yet 
her great national wealth has been scarcely touched. e have a vast 
domain of 3,000,000 square miles literally bursting with latent treasure 
still waiting the magic of capital and industry to be converted to the 
practical uses of mankind; a country rich in soil and climate, embar- 
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rassed in its riches and treasures and all the products of the field, the 


forest, and the fa . With gratitude to ‘s bounty, with pride in 
the splendid productiveness of the past, and with confidence in the 
plenty and prosperity of the future, the Republican party declares for 
the principle that in the development and enjoyment of wealth so great 
and hiessings so benign there shall be equal opportunity to all. 

That there might be no mistake about it whatsoever, and leav- 
ing no room for doubt or misconstruction of it, this platform 
recites in effect that it adopts the record of the Republican party 
upon the tariff question in these words: 

U this platform of principles and rposes, reaffirming our ad- 
nerenee to one Republican a. soodained since the birth of the 
party, we go before the —s asking the support not only of those 


who have acted with us hereto 

And so forth. 

Therefore the promises the Republican party made were: 

First. A revision of the tariff by a special session of Congress. 
There was no promise in this platform of any upward or down- 
ward revision; it was to be a just, honest, and righteous one; 
it was to be a revision in accordance with the Republican ideas 
and in accordance with the history of the Republican party. 
What sort of a revision to be carried out was not left in doubt. 

The cardinal idea and the words used, as well as the thought 
in the minds of all members of that great convention, was to 
fix a standard by which the tariff should be revised; and the 
standard or measure, if you please, of that revision was the 
placing of such duties upon similar goods brought into this 
country to those manufactured, created, or brought into ex- 
istence in this country as would equal the difference between 
the cost of production here and the cost of production abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to the producer of the same 
here in the United States. 

Second. Retaining or establishing a sufficient protective 
tariff to cause the development of our undeveloped resources, 
as well as bringing into practical use the hidden treasures and 
resources of our land. 

Third. By adhering to the policies of the party heretofore 
and the principle of a protective tariff. 

The foregoing is the rule or law of the Republican party that 
we must live up to, and that is to guide us in measuring this 
conference report. This platform represents the promises we 
made to the people; the ideas therein embraced correspond with 
the idea and wish of the voter who supported the Republican 
party. There was not a vote cast for the present President that 
was not upon the basis of the promises made in the Republican 
platform. 

It seems to me that there has been an unholy alliance of a 
great many of the newspapers and magazines of our country, 
all of free-trade tendency, to create the impression that the Re- 
publican party stood for a downward revision of the tariff, irre- 
spective as to whether or not it complied with the cardinal idea 
by which such revision was to be measured. Almost all sorts of 
publications have been resorted to to distort the Republican 
platform and to try to make the public believe that the Re- 
publican party has strayed away from the great central idea— 
one of protection—that has made it great, and that has so uni- 
versally benefited all mankind. 

There has been no appeal from the laborers of this country 
for a reduction of the tariff, and if it had been in the interest 
of the laboring man to reduce the tariff, you would have heard 
from them; there was no promise made by the Republican party 
that it would collect less duties off of foreign goods shipped 
herein, but the entire unit of measurement was the idea of un- 
equal cost abroad and cost at home, by reason of the price of 
labor to bring the article into existence. 

The Republican party never did stand for any other than an 
ample and sufficient protective tariff, and if evidence was needed 
on this point to clearly show that the voters at the last election 
so understood it, we need only to read the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party covering this same subject-matter. Then look at 
the result of the election. 

The Democtfatic platform recited: 


a ae favor immediate revision of the tariff by reduction of import 
uties. 


There can be no mistake about the above language. It was 
put square up to Mr. Voter to vote for a revision, but that the 
revision should be absolutely in accordance with the protective 
idea and policy long established by the Republican party; or 
adopt the idea of the Democratic party of cutting off the tariff 
duties and reducing it downward, and the lessening of import 
duties. 

This was heralded from every stump by every Populist, Social- 
ist, and Democrat in the last campaign. This combination stood 
for reduction of the tariff duties, without any regard or measure 
as to how they should be reduced. Therefore, the measure put 
into the Republican platform is the guiding star to, and should 


be ever kept in mind by, this Gongress in making the revision, 
and the Republican party must measure up to this duty fully 
and completely in every respect if it sincerely and honestly 
meets the promises put forward in its platform. 

The President has been almost universally misquoted, and 
there has been purposely circulated all over this country, in 
the free trade as weil as the Democratic press, a misrepresenta- 
tion as to what President Taft stood for. This platform was 
the law unto the President, the same as any other member of 


his party. 


In construing this portion of the platform prior to the election, 
President Taft made the following utterances: 

At Milwaukee on September 24, 1908S: 

Mr. Bryan says that there has been no indication that the revision 
may not be upward rather than downward. In answer, I can say that 
the party is pledged to a genuine revision, and as the temporary head 
of that party, and President of the United States, if it be successful 
in November, I expect to use all the influence that I have by calling 
immediately a special session and, by recommendation to Congress, to 
secure a genuine and honest revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the principle of protection laid down in the platform, based upon the 
examination of appropriate evidence and impartial as between the 
consumer and the manufacturer. * * * 

The rank and file of the Republican party are in favor of this 
revision, but insist that it shall be in accordance with the time-proven 
policy of the party of protection. Under these circumstances there can 
be no doubt that the representatives elected by the party will come to 
Congress imbued with the necessity for honorably and strictly carrying 
out the plighted faith of the party to make a new tariff on the prin- 
ciple stated. It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that 
there are many schedules of the tariff in which the rates are excessive, 
and there are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the 
measure of conservative protection. It is my judgment that a revision 
of the tariff in accordance with the pledge of the Republican platform 
will be on the whole a substantial revision downward, though there 
poe will be a few exceptions in this regard. As the temporary 
eader of the party, I do not hesitate to say with all the emphasis of 
which I am capable, that if the party is given the mandate of power in 
November, it will perform its promises in good faith. 

At Des Moines, on September 25, 1908: 


It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican party wil! be, on the whole, a substantial 
revision downward, though there probably will be a few exceptions in 
this regard. 

At Fort Dodge, Kans., October 3, 1908: 


The normal operation of protection is to lower the cost of producing 
and so to reduce prices to the public. As a consequence, after ten 
years’ operation of a rticular schedule, it ought to result that the 
cost of production in this country is made less, and therefore that the 
difference between the cost of production in this country and abroad is 
less, and therefore that the duty ought to be reduced. 

If I am elected, as I expect to be, I shall exercise all the legitimate 
influence that a President or head of the Republican party can exercise 
to see to it that the plighted faith of the party on the subject in letter 
and in spirit is observed. 

At Cincinnati, September 22, 1908: 


If I am elected President, I promise the Nation that I will use every 
fiber of my being to carry out honestly and decently the tariff-revision 
promises of the Republican platform. * * * 

And since the election: 

On July 16, 1909, the President, in speaking to a delegation 
that was strenuously objecting to some items in the Payne bill, 
repeated the platform of the Republican party on this subject, 
and said that he understood that this would mean a downward 
revision in many instances, though in other instances it would 
mean an increase, and that he had reached this construction of 
the platform on what he understood to be the principles of pro- 
tection and its justification; and that such duties should be 
levied as would equal the difference between the cost of the pro- 
duction abroad and the cost of production in this country, in- 
cluding a fair profit to the manufacturer, and so forth; and that 
where articles could be produced as cheaply in this country as 
abroad, then the tariff should be done away with altogether, or 
placed at a minimum. In other words, the President in his 
utterances to the public has not taken away, nor sought to take 
away, nor to qualify in any wise, the principles upon which the 
Republican party won his election and its victory. 

And the question now is, Whether or not the present confer- 
ence report comes fully up to the promise made by the Repub- 
lican party in its platform adopted at Chicago in June, 1908. 

There have been many reductions and in a few instances of 
increase, as Shown in this conference report. The Payne bill 
as it came from the House was not in accordance with this plat- 
form; it contained free coal, which is not and never was, a 
Republican idea ; it contained free iron ore, which is antagonistic 
to every word in the Republican platform; it contained a redue- 
tion of duty on scrap iron from $4 per ton to 50 cents per tot, 
which is, in fact, placing a duty on pig iron at a rate of 50 cents 
per ton, for pig iron can be used for no one thing that scrap iron 
can not be used for the same thing, and this was not in accord- 
ance with the platform. 


And the prosperity of this country to come, and the people, 


irrespective of party, are greatly indebted to the safe and sane 
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action of the United States Senate for making this bill what it 
is. They had a higher regard for the promises of the Repub- 
_lican party than some of the leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had. There was no way to get at the sentiment of 
the House on these and other specific items. He fell back upon 
the time-ridden custom, so old that it had hair on it, of both 
parties in the passage of tariff bills or revenue measures, that 
it had never allowed the amendment of such bills by the House. 
it was a question of taking it all as it stood or none of it. The 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee would not permit 
this. They were not permitted to be voted upon separately; 
you had to take the whole bill as it came to you, irrespective of 
some portions of it being diseased; but the Republicans that are 
Republicans acted upon it, thinking and knowing that the Sen- 
ate would, as they did, correct the House bill. 

The truth of it is that the protection in this conference bill 
is the result of the labor and persistent work accomplished by 
the Senate Committee on Finance, for they provided for rational 
protective rates upon the finished products into which the great- 
est amount of labor entered. 

The idea of the Senate, which goes all the way through this 
bill as well as through the conference report, is: 

First, to enlarge the free list where no duties are longer neces- 
sary. 

Second, place the duty on what are classed as “ necessaries ” at 
the lowest possible rate. 

Third, increase duties upon luxuries, including intoxicating 
liquors, and so forth, to make them produce the most. revenue 
possible, so that the revenue legitimately levied would not be a 
hardship upon the real consumer or producing element of this 
country, but would at the same time be-ample to pay the legiti- 
mate expenses of operating our Government. 

Fourth, by giving careful and full consideration to the amount 
of labor which is necessary to produce a particular thing and 
laying a duty thereon correspondingly high, making the Senate 
bill as adopted in this conference report peculiarly a bill for the 
protection of the laborers in the United States. 

DUTIES REDUCED. 


This conference report clearly and explicitly reduces the du- 
ties. For instance, on Schedule A, chemicals, oils, and paints, 
there was imported in the year 1907, $41,329,675.85, which pro- 
duced a revenue of $11,124,088.61. Of the amount thus imported, 
$4,265,902.25 is classed as luxuries and is dutiable at 45.84 per 
cent. The remaining of the imports are classed as necessaries 
and are dutiable at the average rate of 26.01 per cent. The 
entire consumption of this class of goods for the year 1907, upon 
which the duties have been decreased by the present conference 
bill, is $433,099,834; and the entire value of the articles con- 
sumed in 1907, upon which duties have been increased, was only 
$11,105,820, and the increase is entirely upon matters that are 
luxuries and are not ordinarily and commonly used. 

Taking the entire consumption of the same for the year 1907, 
the duties have been decreased upon $128,358,344, and only in- 
creased upon $9,858,938, and the increase is solely and only upon 
a certain kind and class of plate glass. All of the common, 
every day articles stand a decrease. 

Upon Schedule C—metals, and manufactures of—the entire 
consumption for the year 1907, the revenue was decreased upon 
$1,221,956,620 and only increased upon $11,432,255. And this 
increase is solely and only upon certain watch movements that 
are manufactured abroad. This duty has been increased suffi- 
cient, it is thought, to warrant and justify, as well as induce, 
our watch manufacturers to make similar watch movements in 
this country. 

The only other increase that could possibly affect us under 
this Schedule C is upon structural iron and steel when assem- 
bled, but so long as not assembled there is no increase in duty. 

Scheduel D—wood, and manufactures of—the entire consump- 
tion in 1907, the duties are decreased upon $566,870,950 and 
increased upon $31,280,372. 

Schedule E—sugar, molasses, etc.—rate was reduced from 
1.95 cents per pound to 1.9 cents per pound. 

Upon Schedule G—agricultural products—the entire consump- 
tion in the year 1907 in the United States, the duties reduced 
upon $483,430,637 and only increased upon articles consumed in 
that year in the amount of $4,380,043, and the increase relates 
to what is classed as luxuries. 


DUTIES INCREASED. 


Now, this conference report dees increase duties and provides 
an additional revenue, and it is entirely right in so doing. 

Take Section S, on “ Spirits, wines, and other beverages.” In 
each and every instance the duty has been increased, and prop- 
erly so. Taking the imports for the year 1907 as a basis, we 
find that from that item alone the revenues have been increased 
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to the sum of $4,257,774.38. That is, if the imports in any year 
are the same as they were in the year 1907, they would bring 
this much additional revenue. 

Then turn to Schedule L, on silks, and you will find that the 
revenue has been increased upon $106,742,646, based on the con- 
sumption of such goods in the year 1907, and only decreased 
upon one item, “ jacquard figured silk goods,” which amounted 
to the item of 97: 947,868. 

Also turn to Schedule F, on tobacco, and the estimated in- 
crease of revenue there is $9,338,988.06. So that the prime in- 
crease covers intoxicating liquors, silks, and tobacco. 

Each and every increase of duty is thoroughly justified upon 
the ground that it is a luxury, or upon the ground of objection 
to the admission of intoxicating liquors into this country, or 
that the particular item needed a higher rate of duty in order 
to enable the manufacture of it in the United States and to 
keep the wages of our labor at its present standard. And each 
and every comparison put forth by the members of the opposite 
party, as well as some of the Socialist and Populistic Members 
on this side of the House, takes into consideration the heavy 
increases on these items to make the average, and does not 
consider in any sense or take into consideration the additional 
free items that this bill puts upon the free list. 

Now I want to say something about what has been so erro- 
neously termed in this House, as well as in the other branch, as 
“raw materials,” claiming that such materials should come into 
this country free of duty. 

RAW MATERIAL. 
Century Dictionary defines raw material as follows: 


Unmanufactured material—material for fabrication, etc. Thus, wool 


is raw material for 7m. gs for cloth. Iron ore, raw material for pig 
iron, and pig iron for cast iron. 


Another definition is: 


Existing in the state of natural growth or formation, etc. 
Another is: 


A substance in the natural or unwrought state, not yet subject to 
any process, etc. 

Applying these definitions as to what raw material is, as well 
as taking a common-sense view of it, I claim that there is no 
such thing as raw material after there has been bestowed upon 
it the time, labor, and attention of the American workman. 

Now, from the moment the laborer has changed Nature’s pro- 
duction from the condition in which Nature left it, or after the 
use of American-made machinery, controlled by the American 
laborer, has converted it into a merchantable article, then it be- 
comes a finished product of the laborer, ready to be used in or 
to become an integral part of something, or as a help to bring 
something else into a merchantable form. 


IRON ORE, 


It was claimed by some that iron ore was a raw material. 
Iron ore always has been an important industry to the United 
States. It is taken from the natural deposit by labor of the 
hand, and by operation of American-made machinery, controlled 
by American labor, or by either or both, and the moment that 
it is taken from the mine it is recognized and known in the 
business world over as a completed, merchantable article. 

Everything that the laborer has to do to produce it has been 
done. It has been taken and placed at the disposal of pur- 
chasers by laborers; it is the completed article of the laborer. 
It is one of the great growing industries of the United States. 
It has been dutiable since the formation of our Government. 
There never was a revenue law passed by any party that did 
not place a duty upon iron ore. 

There was an import. duty placed of 5 per -. > 1789; in 1790, 
per cent; in 1792 r cent; _ 1794 to 1797, r cent ; in ior 
to 1800, "124 per vat i. 1804, 5 per cent; in ise to 1812, 15 per 
cent ; in 1812, 30 per cent ; in 1813, 15 per cent ; in 1816, 30 per, cert ; 
in 1816, reduced to 15 per ‘cent ; in 182 4, 123 per cent ; in 1832, 15 per 
cent ; in 1833, 15 per cent; in 1841, 20 per cent; in 1842, 20 per cent ; 
in 1846, 20 per cent; in i857, 15 per cent; in 186 r cent; in 
1862, 20 7 cent ; in 1874 to 1883, 20 per cent; in 983, 33, 6 cents per 
ton; in 1890, 75 cents per ton; in ‘1894, 40 cents per ton; in 1897, 40 


cents per ton; the Payne House bill, free of duty ; Senate bill, 25 cents 
per ton; conference report, 15 cents per ton. 


In 1907 the United States produced nearly 52,000,000 tons of 
iron ore; at the same time the approximate amount mined in 
countries other than the United States aggregated about 86,- 
000,000 tons. The output of iron ore in the United States has 
steadily increased, and yet at the same time we have at all 
times imported iron ore. The duty heretofore being 40 cents 
per ton, has not only been quite a source of revenue to us, but 
a sufficient amount to equal the difference between mining the 
same abroad and at home. We derived in revenue in the year 
1907, $204,450. Then the rate of protection was 16.85 per 
cent; now the rate of protection is only 6.32 per cent, as the 
duty is 15 cents per ton, and this does not apply to Cuva. The 
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supply of our iron ore is almost unlimited. Recent statistics 
show that there is ample iron ore in sight, or known to exist at 
this time, to supply our furnaces for more than six thousand 
‘years. It has not only been a source of revenue, but the mining 
thereof in the United States gave employment in the year 1902 
to 38,851 men; and these men were paid wages to the amount of 
$21,531,792; and all the iron industries dependent upon and 
using iron ore and its product in the year 1905 employed 645,554 
men, and they were paid wages to the amount of $371,295,803. 

So that the iron-ore industries and the industries dependent 
thereon form one of the great industries of the United States, 
not only in the amount of capital involved, but for the amount 
of wages paid out and the number of men given lucrative em- 
ployment therein. 

Our chief competitor is Cuba. Recent developments in Cuba 
have made them a most dangerous competitor in the production 
of iron ore. It is to be remembered that Cuba has a less rate 
of duty than any other foreign nation. Other nations would 
have to pay 15 cents per ton in shipping ore into this country, 
while Cuba is only chargeable with 12 cents per ton. It is given 
in the statistics that Cuba’s supply of ore is almost unlimited, 
and its shipment into the United States has been steadily in- 
creasing. In the year 1889 there was only shipped from Cuba 
into the United States 243,255 tons. It increased every year 
thereafter save one, and within the nine years, 1907, it amounts 
to 657,138 tons. This at the rate of 40 cents per ton. So that 
within nine years the shipments of ore from Cuba to the United 
States have increased almost 300 per cent, and every ton of 
which has taken the place of a ton of ore that ought to have 
been mined in the United States. 

More than one large corporation, as well as moneyed men, of 
the United States have purchased large ore lands in Cuba, 
among them the Pennsylvania Steel Company. In its report to 
its stockholders in the year 1908 it issued a circular setting out 
that the Spanish-American Iron Company was a _ subsidiary 
company of and owned by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
setting out its large holdings of iron-ore property there in Cuba, 
and saying that the development was going on rapidiy and that 
they would commence to ship ore during the year 1909, In this 
pamphlet is set out that the— 
moos’ in extent? they canbe tinea at a cost wifeh cam lye, dupl 
cated elsewhere under exceptional circumstances for comparatively very 
limited areas. Suffice it to state that it Is a question o exeavation by 


steam shovel of tens of thousands of acres a deposit of ore, aver- 
aging a thickness of 15 feet at least, without any stripping whatsoever. 


And so forth. 

Cuba has cheaper labor than the United States. It is a seri- 
ous question in my mind whether or not the tariff on this ore 
is sufficient to sustain and keep the mines going at the same 
price per labor as we now have. We are not particularly con- 
cerned about employment of labor in Cuba, but we are con- 
cerned to see that every man gets labor in the United States at 
a reasonable price for that labor, and we are concerned to know 
that every industry, large or small, employs its full quota of men 
at regular wages. The ore from Cuba can be conveyed to the 
Atlantic seaboard cheaper than any ore in the United States 
can be transported there. This country is in no condition to 
have the iron industries of the Middle and Western States trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic seaboard; to have our ore mines closed 
and Cuba’s opened. Even if Cuba paid the same rate of wages, 
which it does not, as are paid in the United States, at the pres- 
ent rate of tariff, taking 2 tons of ore to make 1 ton of iron, we 
would only have the advantage of 24 cents per ton of iron, and 
this is more than equaled by the cost of transportation from 
the Middle States to the Atlantic seaboard, and the less cost 
from Cuba to points in the United States on the Atlantic Ocean. 

So that the conference report, if anything, places duty at too 
low a rate upon iron ore, and, in any event, the duties thereon 
are not too high and do not more than equal the difference in 
the cost abroad and the cost at home. 


PIG IRON, 


Pig iron, manufactured by the smelting of iron ore, limestone, 
by the use of coke and coal, each being necessary and integral 
parts in the production of iron, and these ingredients being 
brought from the natural condition by the use of labor and ma- 
chinery assembled by the means provided by transportation 
companies and the labor incident thereto, placed in the furnace 
and there smelted into a substance that comes out into an article 
that is commercially known everywhere as “ pig iron.” In this 
erude form it is of no practical use, but must be further prop- 
erly treated by labor in other sorts of manufacturing plants, 
and after so manufactured it goes into all articles that are 
manufactured out of iron or steel. It is a finished product the 
moment it leaves the furnace. It is the hardest of labor to 
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mine all these ingredients, and this laber practically embraces 
the entire cost of each of the ingredients, the only other element 
entering therein being for the royalty uwpen the material so 
mined. 

Therefore 80 per cent of the cost of pig iron is labor. Why 
then is it not the finished product of labor? It is jaber in the 
mine for ore, it is labor in the mine for limestone, it is laber in 
the mine for coal, it is labor that transports the coal to the cok- 
ing ovens, it is labor that handles the coal for conversion into 
coke and thereafter handles the coke that plays its part in con- 
verting the iron ore into iron; it is labor in assembling al! these 
different materials to be used in the production of iron, as well 
as labor in loading and unloading of such materials; it is labor 
in depositing same in furnaces; it is labor in breaking up the 
red-hot iron, handling it, and getting it ready for shipment to be 
converted into something else. 

Not only from the labor standpoint, but there is an immense 
amount of capital invested and great and expensive blast fur- 
naces built for the single object of manufacturing this finished 
product—pig iron. The manufacturers of pig iron or the biast- 
furnace industries of the United States have been one of ithe 
most important of all industries we have. Its productious go 
into so many different forms and it is so universally used that it 
is one of the essentials for the existence of our Nation. The 
capital invested therein is large; industries dependent upon the 
blast furnaces are many; there were employed as laborers in the 
year 1905, in the blast-furnace business, 35,078 men; there was 
paid to these men as wages, $18,934,513; and dependent upon the 
blast furnaces there were steel works-and rolling mills which 
employed 207,562 men, and these men drew $122,491,993 as 
wages. And then there were innumerable foundry and machine 
shops using this material that employed 402,914 men, who were 
paid wages to the amount of $229,869,297. 

So that the iron industries of this country are worthy of con- 
sideration from any point of view, and the taviff should be 
amply high that no reduction of wages should be necessary to 
earry on our business, and should be amply high to encourage the 
business to such an extent that every idle furnace and that every 
closed iron manufacturing industry and every foundry and 
machine shop should be opened and running to its full capacity. 

Heretofore the duty on pig iron was $4 per ton, and at this 
rate of duty in 1907 we imported 543,672 tons, which produced 
a revenue to the Government of $2,174,688.46. Under the Ding- 
ley law scrap iron was dutiable the same as pig iron, to wit, 
$4 per ton. The House bill put scrap iron on at 5O cents per 
ton, and by the Senate amendment scrap iron was placed at 
$2.50 per ton, the same as pig iron. 

The conference report intends to place all pig iron and east 
scrap iron at $2.50 per ton, and wrought or steel scrap at $1 
per ton. Whether or not it does this may be a question. The 
clause reads as follows: 


Sec. 118. Irom im pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and ferroman- 
ganese, $2.50 per ton; wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, $1 
per ton; but nothing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except 
waste or refuse iron or steel, fit only to be remanufactured by melting, 
and excluding pig iron in all forms. 

It places all cast scrap at the same rate of duty as pig iron, 
This section of the bill, taken in connection with section 481, 
reads as follows: 


Each and every imported article not enumerated in this section which 
is similar, either in material, quality, texture, or the use te which it 
may be applied, to any article enumerated in this section, as chargeable 
with duty, shall pay the same rate of duty which is levied on the enu- 
merated article which it most resembles in any of the particulars before 
mentioned. 

And again— 

If two or more rates of duty shall be ae to any imported 
article, it shall pay duty at the highest rate of such rates. 

Cast tron of all kinds and descriptions is similar in material 
and in quality and in texture, and can be used for no other pur- 
pose than as pig iron could be used. Therefore it clearly comes 
within the $2.50 rate. 

The fact of it is that pig iron and cast scrap iron are similar 
in all respects and either can take the place of the other in any 
manufacturing plant, so that every ton of cast scrap iron that 
is brought into this country takes the place of a ton of pig fron. 

There was shipped into this country in the year 1907, 14,568 
tons of scrap iron, which, at $4 per ton duty, produced as. rey- 
enue 274. If we are to receive the same revenue from east 
scrap iron that we received in the year 1907, we would have to 
import a great many more tons, and every ton we import takes 
the place of an American ton of iron, where the labor for the 
iron ore and the limestone and the coke and coal and the trans- 
portation of the same and making iron will be done in a foreign 
clime, when it ought to be done here in the United States. Iren 
can be manufactured in the United States as cheaply as any- 
where, provided the !abor is as cheap here as elsewhere. In 
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all iron industries the question of cost is this: How much is 
labor going to cost? And if labor is performed here at the 
Same price as abroad, we can manufacture it here at the same 


price. But nobody wants cheap labor, and everybody ought to 
wish for the highest priced labor. 

I have before me a concrete example of the manufacture of 
iron by two blast furnaces. It covers ten consecutive years, 
including the year 1898 and the year 1907. It gives the entire 
number of tons made each year, the cost per ton each year, 
the selling price for each ton each year, the gain per ton or the 
loss per ton for each year; it gives the price of labor paid for 
each year, and in these ten years the average profit, not includ- 
ing the wear and tear of the furnace plant, is practically 50 
cents per ton. 

Now, if the reduction of the tariff from $4 per ton to $2.50 
per ton means that the selling price of iron must be reduced 
$1.50 per ton in order to meet foreign competition in our land, 
then it means that the laborer’s wages in the production of this 
iron must be proportionately reduced. But if, by reason of our 
modern equipped furnaces, and by reason of our laborers per- 
forming better, more intelligent, effective, and producing serv- 
ices, we can yet retain the same wages that we have been pay- 
ing and the manufacturing plants have any margin for profit, 
and at the same time have a demand for iron that will open 
up the closed furnaces and put all persons to work full time, 
then this conference bill, so far as it relates to iron, is like uato 
the Dingley law—a blessing to all mankind, a burden to none. 

COAL. 

Nature placed coal beneath our yalleys, as well as our hills 
and mountains, and it can only be reached by shaft or drift. It 
is labor that drives the drift or cuts down the shaft; it is the 
hardest sort of labor, whether mined by pick or machinery. The 
pick, propelled by the muscles of the honest laborer, directed 
and placed by the skilled eye of the American miner, or mined 
by American-made machinery, and operated by the American 
freeman, such only as the United States produces, brings from 
the earth the coal in condition ready to be loaded into smaller 
cars, then hauled or dumped into railroad cars or barges as 
means of transportation; and it is used in this condition and 
form as labor has produced and brought it forth. It is then 
the finished product not only of the miner, but the producer; 
not only because of the labor that is bestowed upon it in the 
process of mining and placing it upon the market, but also by 
reason of the large expense of the operator in procuring and 
placing the machinery, equipment of the plant, all of which, in 
connection with labor, turns out an article to be used only in 
that form. It is in the grate; it is in the furnace; it is under 
the boiler; it is everywhere the same as it came from the mine. 

Coal has always been dutiable since the birth of our Govern- 
ment. It has borne its share of expense (if it is a tax) to the 
Government and it has always had the protection to American 
labor in larger or lesser amounts. 








Coal. 

Duty per | Duty per 

| bushel, ton. 
CDi. cristina eae $0.02 $0.56 
TDR. bivicdicien is a Kctiqif Hedin cewndseventirecbisssebebekin .03 84 
SIAL os nicck ocbcetBalbntiddpwinecsbaciiinieniichsiiiantnntiphilntil 043 1,26 
SIO it ccidciedccedue dunttotaevnettcodcncebssstvdcoubacwessnd | -05 1.4 
MII io nasi i new cea ciednsscctbestivions cisisosecswbily -10 | 2.80 
SN icbttne cams s60sencecedaiuce< 00:0 466Rééne~otenécdimecauses -05 1.40 
BE iineeeensesccsc ncenmn risiactneseegpeas tndistncianeinititaiiien cichiagulbinaicaingses ‘asin -06 | 1.68 
PEinendoscacceunescceenesgocncousnnsscesecesuamnocesaencasdunedaaniats 1.75 
SE this  denadicwist sot dinedtaacddddinedinbaliaenidinatlliiidbieda sh 430 -65- .75 
it akbitencubindcbancmasdcdesisidimébadimmodidlliada | 24 | .55- .66 
ite danantemaserocsnscccencesases anosacsaghespuctemenauad ew. 1,00 
heal cil ipucinn sue aktemekmbdatoginuahete toemeuemaineabinnsne 1.10 
WING dn dtieew nc what blauant ctuednebectbesetuostéhecomasl 1.25 
DI Enns cence ects cuntnnccce cocscsceccccsccesesncodssedeéiecacseoccen 75 
ii ile eR idddeducnvnedimeconcemmingiipeiatpudiippanie .40 
kale aera indian hg cain peashinoeadainganaininded TR .67 


1909 (House bill, practically free coal). 
1000 (Senate amendment to Dill)... ...cceccceccncdcsccowecccccleeccccccee 60 
1909 (Conference report) | 45 





“Per cent ad valorem. 


Not only great capital is invested in coal mines and coal 
lands in the United States, but a great number of employees 
depend upon them not only for a livelihood for themselves, but 
for the support, maintenance, and education of their families. 
The average number of men “viployed in this industry in 1902 
(being the last data from tue Census Bureau) was 350,329. 
They drew as wages $220,198,401, and they produced a product 
that was valued at $367,032,069. 

These figures will bear a little closer inspection. It is notice- 


cent of it was paid in labor; 40 per cent of the value represented 
the office expenses, selling expenses, the royalties paid, and the 
profits to the producer. It is given as an estimate that in the 
year 1907 there were employed over 400,000, men, with an esti- 
mated wage of $300,000,000, and with a value of the production 
of a little less than $400,000,000. 

Independent industries connected up with coal, such as coke, 
in the year 1905, employed practically 20,000 men, and they 
drew a little over $20,000,000 in wages, and they produced ma- 
terial a little more than the value of $52,000,000. Of course the 
minimizing of the production of coal necessarily would reduce 
the production of the coke. 

Now, in 1907 we imported 1,792,561 tons of coal, which paid 
a duty of $901,924.78. The per cent of protection given under 
the Dingley law was 21.29 per cent, the duty then being 67 cents 
per ton. Now the duty is 45 cents per ton, or 14.3 per cent 
duty. The 45 cents per ton, I think, will equal the difference in 
cost of the mining of coal in the eastern part of our country, 
compared with the mining of coal by our competitor in the 
Canadian border, Newfoundland, and so forth. But it will 
scarcely equal the difference in cost of producing the coal in 
our Western States. The difference in labor alone in the pro- 
ducing of coal in the western part of the United States and 
British Columbia, and so forth, is 40 per cent higher than the 
United States. For a short time in 1903, after the memorable 
coal strike, coal was.admitted free, and the shipments at once 
increased from 1,941,122 tons to 3,610,225 tons, nine-tenths of 
such increase coming from Canada. And, of course, in this, like 
other material that was produced by labor, if there is to be a 
reduction in cost in selling price, labor must stand its share, 
and 60 per cent of the value of coal being labor, the greatest 
reduction must be made off of labor. 

‘he duty in this conference report must not only be adequate 
to maintain our present coal mines and the active operation of 
the same, but it must give opportunity as well as an inducement 
for the further opening up of our coal territory, and then only 
can it be said that it measures up to the requirements of the 
Republican platform, 

LU MBER. 


Another of the materials referred to as “raw material” is 
lumber, and we must measure it like other manufactured prod- 
ucts—find out how it is produced, the cost of production, and the 
form it is left in, to ascertain whether or not it is raw material. 

It is labor that cuts down the tree, that propels the crosscut 
saw which produces the log at the length desired; it is labor 
that handles these logs, whether it be by teams, tramroads, or 
machinery, and that hauls the same to the place to be cut into 
such dimensions, thicknesses, and lengths as desired or ordered ; 
it is labor that directs the saw through the timber; it is labor 
that offbears and piles the lumber, and in this condition the 
lumber is a commercial product and known as a “ merchantable 
article” the world over. 

It is true it can be converted into many forms thereafter; the 
inch board of the cherry tree, containing a few feet, may be 
veneered over more than 100 feet, polished and finished into the 
finest of furniture, yet it is no nearer a finished product to the 
commercial world at the time the furniture man completes that 
particular piece of furniture than it was when the inch board 
left the original saw. 

Lumber has been, and is, one of our great manufacturing 
industries. In 1905 the average number of men employed in the 
lumber business was 502,300; the wages paid these employees 
amounted to $233,735,126; and they produced a product of the 
value of $1,132,305,992. Heretofore there has been a duty fixed 
upon inch lumber of $2 per thousand feet, and if it is manufac- 
tured into a higher state by dressing, and so forth, a higher rate. 

Under section 197 of this tariff law, in the year 1907 there 
was a duty paid of $1,794,325.13, and the per cent of duty ranged 
from a small per cent up to a fraction of 21 per cent. 

The House bill reduced the duty on lumber to $1 per thousand: 
the Senate bill placed a higher duty than the House on all 
articles save one class, which it let in free, and which duty 
ranges from 8 per cent up to a fraction of 15 per cent; and the 
conference committee report, which is now to be acted upon, 
would admit one item free, the same as the Senate bill did, and 
the duty ranges from 7.35 per cent up to 14.52 per cent. So 
there is quite a reduction as to the measure of protection, as 
well as upon the revenues to be derived from lumber. 

The claim for free lumber was that we are devouring our 
forests so rapidly that we would soon be practically without 
lumber, but statistics show differently. There is an immense lot 
of timber land in this country, ample for all necessary purposes 
for many years on top of years to come, and as other materials 
are taking the place of lumber, the consumption thereof has 


able, first, that of the entire value of the coal produced, 60 per reached the highest figure. 
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Will the reducing of the tariff lower the price of lumber? 
Not in the least. Even if you should admit lumber free from 
Canada, it would simply increase the price of stumpage in 
Canada, and not lower the price of any lumber in the United 
States unless it be that lower grade of lumber which the Cana- 
dians have not been shipping into our country by reason of the 
tariff of $2 per thousand. They can ship in the higher grades of 


lumber, and by reason of their price of labor, and so forth, afford 


to pay the duty, but they can not afford to do the same upon the 
lower grades of lumber. I do not think it would conserve our 
forests and lengthen out our timber supply to put lumber free; 
it would do away with our revenues, and in neither event would 
it affect what is known as the “ lumber trust” of this country. 

What I have said has been upon articles as some term “ raw 
material,” and what I am urging and trying to get at is this: 

That there is no such thing as raw material after the labor 
and skill of man has been applied, or caused to be applied, 
thereto, or the muscles of labor exerted, which has brought the 
production of nature into a condition where it is a merchantable 
article. It is then the finished product the world over. 


COTTON. 


The Democrats have commented upon the duties on cotton. 
They have argued as though cotton was the whole of our life; 
that it was the expensive thing of maintaining the family; that 
the duties are so high and the articles brought in here at a cost 
upon the cotton goods that the people are mercilessly robbed. 

It is well to consider some figures upon this. From the census 
figures of 1905 as to cotton manufactories we find the total 
amount of cotton manufactured in the United States was $450,- 
467,704, or for each person in the United States an amount 
equal to $5.19. We find from the manufactories of hosiery and 
knitted goods, wherein both woolen and cotton are used, but 
cotton predominates, the total amount was $136,558,139, or 
sn each person in the United States an average amount of 

1.57. 

Taking the imports for the year 1907, the latest figures we 
find, we imported. cotton to the amount of $31,857,017.07, or for 
each inhabitant of the United States we imported on an average 
of 36 cents worth of cotton for that year. If we add our 
$31,857,017.07 to our hosiery and knitted goods and to our cot- 
ton manufactured in the United States, we will have a total of 
$618,882,860 as being the entire manufactured cotton in the 
United States for one year. Then, deduct from this the amount 
of exports, which for the year 1908 was $25,177,758, and we have 
consumed in the United States of manufactured cottons $593,- 
705,102, or an average consumption of cotton of $6.83 per 
capita. 

A great many of these classed cotton goods are what you term 
“luxuries.” Of the amount imported in the year 1907, the total 
amount being $31,857,017.07, $14,600,988.28 were luxuries, and 
upon this a duty of 50.72 per cent is assessed by this conference 
report. The remaining imports, to wit, $17,256,028.79, were 
termed as “ necessaries,” and the duty assessed upon them was 
50.54 per cent, In other words, the entire value of the cotton 
imported into this country which is claimed as necessaries 
averaged 19% cents for each and every person in the United 
States. The duty that is levied on cotton is simply to equal the 
cost of producing that cotton in that condition in the United 
States over what it costs to produce the same in foreign countries. 

The duty does not add to the price at all. Could it be said 
that the true, relative value of the necessaries imported in cot- 
ton, to wit, about $17,250,000, would regulate the price of the 
entire production as well as consumption in the United States— 
that of approximately $594,000,000? In other words, for every 
dollar of cotton of necessaries shipped into this country there 
is produced and manufactured in this country 34 times as 
much. 

Then, which regulates the price? The greater bulk and the 
greater amount, such as 34 times that which is imported, or the 
one-thirty-fifth which is imported? The price of cotton is simply 
regulated by the cost to manufacture the same in the United 
States, by reason of cultivating it and producing it with Amer- 
ican labor, by the use of American machinery, and the respect- 
able wages paid for the same, and it is simply the question of 
supply and demand which regulates the price, and it has no 
more protection than is necessary for the maintaining of Amer- 
ican laborers in this industry, 


WOOL. 
Others have complained of wool. The wool schedule in the 
present tariff bill has not been increased, but it is the same as it 


was under the Dingley law. There was manufactured, as shown 
by the census for 1905 of woolen manufactories, woolen goods of 
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‘the value of $380,934,008, or an average amount of woolen goods 


produced in the United States for each person, $4.38. There 
was imported into the United States for consumption, manu- 
factured woolen, and so forth, for the year 1908, $19,101,576, or 
an importation of wool of the average value of 22 cents for each 
inhabitant of the United States. 

There was exported wool and cloths of domestic merchandise 
to the amount of $2,219,815. So it left for consumption in the 
United States $397,815,764, or the average rate of $4.58 for each 
person in the United States. Of the amount imported into this 
country, one-third was entitled as luxuries, and which would 
average 74 cents for each inhabitant of the United States, and 
upon this a duty is levied of 87.95 per cent. Of the remaining 
articles, classed as necessaries, averaging about 14% cents for 
each inhabitant of the United States, that was shipped into this 
country, the duty is 45.13 per cent. _ 

Now, which controls the price of woolen goods here? The 
small amount of practically $13,000,000 that is imported in 
necessaries, or the $381,000,000 in value that is actually pro- 
duced in the -tnitet States? Will any Man say that the 


, $13,000,000 controls prices? No; it is back to the simple ques- 


tion of supply and demand, and the admitting or nonadmitting 
of the small amount of woolen goods that came in here in 1908 
will neither decrease nor add to the price that would other- 
wise be from the manufacture and demand for it in this 
country. 

While this report does not correspond to all our views, it is 
a Republican measure; its meaning and intent is to protect the 
laborers and manufacturers of this country; to sustain wages; 
to further open the manufactories of our country; to protect 
the farmer’s products; and to do equal justice between man and 
man. If, as a law, it falls short of being a genuine Republican 
tariff law, then its friends will correct the shortcomings, be- 
cause it is up to the Republicans to make such a law. Demo- 
crats are opposed to this law; they want to go back to the 
theories of the Wilson-Gorman law—extended and exaggerated, 
if possible, by the theories of the recent and many-times candi- 
date. 


Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
Jnited States, and for other purposes, 


Mr. SABATH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the presidential campaign the Repub- 
lican party and its candidate for President pledged themselves 
for an honest and downward revision of the tariff. Your plat- 
form adopted at the Chicago convention stated “ the Republican 
party declares unequivocally for a revision of the tariff.’ It 
did not mean revision upward or downward, as your candidate 
for President in his speech at Milwaukee, on September 24, 1908, 
made it very clear what kind of a reduction is meant when he 
said: 


Mr. Bryan says that there has been no indication that the revision 
may not be upward rather than downward. In answer, I can say that 
the party is pled to a genuine revision, and as the temporary head 
of that party and President of the United States, if it be successful in 
November, I expect to use all the influence that I have by calling imme- 
diately a special session and by recommendation to Congress to secure 
a genuine and honest revision of the tariff based upon the examination 
of appropriate evidence and impartial as between the consumer and the 
manufacturer. ~ eh 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican platform will be on the whole a substan- 
tial revision downward, though there probably will be a few exceptions 
in this regard. As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate 
to say, with all the emphasis of which I am capable, that if the party 
is given the mandate of power in November, it will perform its promises 
in good faith. 


At Des Moines on September 25, 1908, he said: 


It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican party will be, on the whole, a substantial 
revision downward, though there probably will be few exceptions in 
this regard. 
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At Fort Dodge, Kans., October 3, 1908: 


If I am elected, as I expect to be, I shall exercise all the legitimate 
influence that a President or head of the Republican pasty can exercise 
to see to it that the plighted faith of the party on the subject in letter 
and in spirit is observed. 


At Cincinnati, September 22, 1908: 


If I am elected President, I ——— the nation that I will use every 
fiber of my being to carry out onestly and decently the tariff revision 
promises of the Republican platform. ® 

Unless we act in accordance with our atin or if we only keep 
the word of promise to the ear and break it in hope, we shall be made 
accountable to the American people and suffer such consequences as 
failure to keep faith has always been visited with. It would be better 
to have no revision at all, unless we are going honestly and fairly to 
revise the tariff on the basis promised by our party. 


The people believed that the pledges and promises given by 
you and your party would be lived up to, and voted for your 
eandidate for President and elected a majority of Republican 
Representatives. 

Mr. Taft has been elected President and did call a special 
session for the sole purpose of revising the tariff; and we have 
been here since March 15—four and one-half months. The 
people all over this country have demanded speedy action, so 
that the uncertainty that prevailed throughout the country 
would not retard the coming of the long predicted and promised 
prosperity. After all these long days, weeks, and months, we 
have finally, to-day, received the report of your committee as 
to its action on the great “downward” revision of the tariff, 
and we are given siv hours’ time in which to examine 4,000 
items and about 1,400 changes made in the House, 847 changes 
made in the Senaie, and all the changes made by the conferees, 
We are, however, informed by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PayNE] how much good and blessing this bill will bring to 
the country and its people, what great reductions were made, 
and so forth. 

During all the time that this bill was being secretly consid- 
ered by the Republican Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate, as well as by 
the Republican conferees, the business of the country continued 
to be at a standstill and people out of employment; this not- 
withstanding the fact that the Republican tariff law, the Dingley 
law, was and is now in force. 

Now let us see and examine this bill and see how you have 
kept your pledges to the country; what reductions you have 
made to relieve the consumer from the sinister exploitation by 
your party from protected trusts and combinations. Glancing 
over a report prepared by an able statistician I find that on the 
whole, instead of a reduction, there has been an increase of 
nearly 2 per cent, and try as I may I am unable to find the 
promised reductions after computing section after section of this 
bill. All the schedules, with the exception of two, show in- 
creases; and the decreases shown in those two are so small that 
it would take a microscope to find them. 

Schedule A, which pertains to chemicals, oils, and paints, 
shows an increase of 5.63 per cent over the Dingley rates, as 
the summary will prove: 





Summary. 
Bees, OC DENT, BUR nce ene nemennttingiintcmn $11, 186, 860 
Amount of decreases in conference_.__..-.---.---._--_. 142, 957 
re nT EP EAER SE Se 8 1S ENCE ee 11, 043, 903 
Amount of increases in conference............-..-.--.- 772, 311 
Amount of conference duties._.................. 11, 816, 214 


Or an increase of 5.63 per cent. 


Schedule B, which pertains to earths, earthenware, and 
glassware, shows the great decrease of thirty-two one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent, or one-third of 1 cent on the dollar, as the sum- 
mary will show: 


Summary. 


Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule B.......-.--.-____ $15, 849, 939 
Amount of decreases in conference 





ER 20 Gece . nsinentictieniineenannmeen 15, 127, 346 
Amount of increases in conference 





Decrease over Dingley law 
Or thirty-two one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 


Schedule C, which pertains to metals, and manufactures of, 


as the summary of the schedule will show, shows a decrease of 
6.65 per cent. 


Amount of conference duties, Schedule B__......~ 15, = = 





Summary. 
Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule C__...--------~.---- #21, 811, 184 
Amount of c ee ee seam 983, 770 
os Qosrenl....n.dce- Sie cnenbontien 19, 827, 414 
Amount of conference increases..............--.---.-- 542, 982 
Amount of conference duties, Schedule C_......... 20, 370, 396 


Decrease over Dingley 
Or 6.65 per cent. 


On close observance you will notice that the decreases are on 
articles that are used by the trusts in their manufactures, and 
none on articles that are imported for the use of the people. 
Schedule D, which pertains to lumber, and so forth, shows a 
decrease of 15.58 per cent. 


ecient a apnipaignatainek Gatti 1, 440, 788 


, Summary 
alee a Tia ii aiccsttciciesdcatdineainibientiacihteindincianaindas $3, 705, 024 
Amount of conference decreases...c..........---.-----.. 764, 984 
EE < GeO ge. insite itiatbichinnineininaiany 2, 940, 040 
Amount of conference increases.............................--- 185, 513 
Amount of conference duties__...........--...~ —-— 38, 128,553 
FE RE EEE AS RE ES 576, 471 


Or 15.53 per cent. 


But when the “ifoker” is put into play it will show an in- 
crease of at least the same percentage. 

Schedule E, which pertains to sugar, on which the American 
people are taxed for the interest of the thieving, swindling, and 
convicted Sugar trust 2 cents on every pound. Here a reduc- 
tion has been made which amounts to four-thousandths of 1 per 
cent, and, as has been accurately stated, if anyone uses his fuli 
share of sugar for a period of two years he will be benefited 
to the extent of 1 cent. Ah! How sweet of you, and how cruel 
you have been to these convicted sugar grafters in making such 
a great reduction. 

Schedule F—Tobacco, cigars, etc. There is no change made in 
this schedule, except that you permit 150,000,000 Philippine-made 
cigars to come in free of duty. These cigars are all purchased 
by the American Tobacco trust—a trust as vicious as the Sugar 
trust—and in whose interest and benefit this is sanctioned at 
the expense of thousands of our own small cigar manufacturers 
and cigar makers, and without any benefit to the consumer, and 
still you cry out that you are in favor of protecting the Amer- 
fean laboring man. What sham and what false pretense! 
But this is not all as to tobacco. There is a provision here 
where you have increased the internal revenue on smoking and 
chewing tobacco 83 per cent. Who uses the domestic smoking 
and chewing tobacco? Only the poorer class of people, the 
American wage-earner. This increase means an additional tax 
on the tobacco user of nearly $13,000,000 per year, squeezed 
from wage-earners. 

Schedule G, which relates to agricultural products, which in- 
cludes the real necessities of life, such as flour, meats, cereals. 
vegetables, fruits, butter and eggs, and, in fact, all eatables, 
instead of a reduction of at least 50 per cent, we find that the 
comparison shows an increase of 6.63 per cent. I notice in this 
schedule special increases in buckwheat flour, hops, split peas, 
figs, dates, grapes, lemons, pineapples, and chicory, and in nearly 
all of the other commodities of life. 

The same high tariff that has forced the housewife to pay 
obnoxious and unreasonably high prices for these and all other 
necessities of life is again found in this schedule, and this for 
the interest of the already well-to-do farmers, packing kings, 
and board of trade gamblers, who are enabled on account of 
the high tariff on grains to raise the price of such commodities 
as wheat, corn, rye, barley, and so forth, at will at a great cost 
to the American consumer, 


Summary. 
Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule G-..-.-..~-.---... $19, 181, 887 
Amount of conference decreases__._._-.--.-----.---.~-. 108, 691 
BA as 600800008 2. nnieccnicemsnesmmmdaanasd -- 19, 073, 196 
Amount of conference increases___-_---.--------~-...-- 1, 381, 450 
Amount of confebence bill duties, Schedule G______ 20, 454, 646 
Increase OF0F ENRG16F.nnqunienccecencencwimmaccoasecan ~ A, 3I2, 159 


Or 6.663 per cent. 


In this schedule the high tax on potatoes, rice, oats, and so 
forth, is retained. 

The next schedule is Schedule H, which pertains to beer, 
spirits, wines, and other beverages.- In this schedule we again 
find that the largest increase is on malt liquors (beer), nearly 
exclusively used by those of our foreign born and of foreign 
parentage; and here again, according to the figures of the sum- 
mary, an increase of 26.88 per cent is shown over the Dingley 
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rate, and that notwithstanding the fact that you have solemnly Schedule I.—The cotton schedule. After careful examination 


promised to revise the tariff downward. of the schedule I find that on wearing apparel, woolen and 
Summary. cotton goods, and in fact on nearly all the necessities of life, 

the tax has been increased. To-day I received a carefully pre- 

onferenee Increases = -<~------------------~ *") 387, 149 | Pared table showing the enormous increases in cotton goods 


= and other articles that are absolutely necessary in every home, 
------- 20, 705, 369 | and for the benefit of the Members of the House and the coun- 


senile I eels 4, 387, 149 | try at large I will insert-it in the Recorp as part of my re- 
Or 26.88 per cent. marks: 


Amount of conference revenue, Schedule H 


COTTON CLOTH. 


This shows the application of new so-called “specific” duties in comparison with Dingley rates, no matter what value is applied or grade 
of goods in question, the advance is everywhere apparent. This covers bulk of goods actually used. 


Colored cotton cloth. 
[Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed.] 

















| ome If mercerized. 
so-calle 
Approximate} Actual t NSE 
Square equal in 27- Dingley Dingley es orcloth anne tel Duty in- | 
ard value. inch width | Fate ad va-| duty per required to rsquare| crease. | Newcom- | Actual 
y as goods are |loremduty.) square ‘iter w yet | "aT pound Sen- \Senateduty| Duty in- 
sold. yard. duty—per ate duty. oo | crease. 
yard. 7 | 
ee ) ae 
Cents. Per cent. Cents. Cents. Cents. | Per cent. Cents. | Cents. Per cent. 
12.6 35 4.41 54 5. 25 19. 00 | @5} | 6. 25 | 41.72 
13.1 35 4. 59 af 5.25 14. 38 | @5} 6. 25 | 36.17 
13.6 35 4. 76 5 5. 25 | 10. 68 a5} 6. 25 | 31.30 
14.1 35 4.94 3 5. 25 | 6. 27 a5} 6. 25 26. 52 
14.6 35 5.11 5 5. 25 2.74 a5} 6. 25 22.31 
15.1 35 5.29 7 7.00 32. 32 a7 8.00 | 51. 23 
15.6 35 5. 46 7 7.00 28. 20 a7 8.00 | 46. 52 
16.1 35 5. 64 7 7.00 24. 11 a7 8. 00 41.84 
16.6 35 5. 81 7 7.00 20. 48 a7 8. 00 37. 69 
17.1 35 5. 99 7 7.00 16. 86 | a7 8.00 33. 55 
17.6 35 6. 16 8 8. 00 29. 70 | as 9. 00 46. 10 
18.1 35 6.34 8 8.00 26. 18 | a8 9.00 41.95 
18.6 35 b 22. 89 a8 9. 00 38. 24 
Over 100 and not over 150 threads ..... 19.1 35 6. 69 s 8.00 19. 58 | a8 9.00 34.53 
19.6 35 6. 86 8 8. 00 16. 62 a8 $. 00 31.19 
20.1 35 7.04 10 10. 00 42.04 210 11.00 56. 25 
21.1 35 7.39 10 10. 00 35. 32 210 11. 00 48. 85 
22.1 35 7.74 10 10. 00 29. 20 210 11.00 42.12 
23.1 35 8. 09 10 10. 00 23. 61 210 11.00 35. 97 
24.1 35 8 44 10 10. 00 18. 48 210 11. 00 30. 33 
25.1 35 8.79 10 10. 00 13. 76 210 11. 00 25.14 
26.1 35 9.14 10 10. 00 - 9.40 210 11.00 20. 35 
27.1 35 9. 49 10 10. 00 5. 37 210 11.00 15. 91 
28.1 35 9. 84 10 10. 00 1.70 210 11.00 11.79 
28. 6 35 10. 01 510 EE Tht diale ienedintonadaine oakdinabamel aéeadedeicun 
¢28.6 PEt dbeade<ccs (4) (¢) Sevediedeceses GHGS Blithe deadedsaticwedenites 
i ! ' 
@ Plus 1 cent a) wd. > But not less than 35 per cent ¢ Or above. @ 35 per cent. e No change. / 35 per cent plus 1 cent. 


Nors.—aAll above cotton cloths costing above 28.6 cents per square yard are to pay as before 35 per cent ad valorem duty, but at this con- 
struction (100 to 150 threads) it is indeed rare that a piece of cloth affected is made and in use of such higher value at this count. The bulk of 
goods made come under the new scheme of duty where big duty increases are made. 


Colored cotton cloth. 




















| 
Senate, If mercerized. 
so-call Stiinta a 
Appr iacey | Att | speciterate | Actua | | ) 3 
Square a grey gley | value of cloth |Senate duty; Duty in- | 
value. inch width | rate ad va-| duty per seauized te esquere| crease. | New | Actual 
as goods are |loremduty.| square q Pees * | New com- isenateduty, Duty in- 
sold 4 determine yard. | | pound Sen- | 
. yard. duty—pe ate duty, | Pe® square} crease. 
yard. ~ | 

} i 
— — —_—_—_ — —- — — — 

| | 

| ‘ Cents. . Per ~~ ey 7 Cents. ‘ om. | Percent. | Cents. | Cents. Per cent. 

6. 19. 05 | a6 7.00 38. 88 
13.1 40 5.24 6 6. 00 14. 51 a6 7.00 33. 59 
13.6 1 40 5.44 6 6. 00 10. 27 a6 | 7.00 28. 67 
14.1 1 40 5. 64 6 6. 00 6. 38 a6 7.00 24.11 
14.6 il 40 5. 84 6 6. 00 2. 74 a6 7.00 | 19. 86 
15.1 ll 40 6. 04 ; 7 7.00 15. 89 a7 8. 00 32. 45 
15.6 ll 40 6. 24 7 7.00 12. 18 a7 8. 00 28. 21 
16.1 12 40 6. 44 7 7.00 8.7 a7 8.00 | 24. 22 
16.6 12 40 6. 64 7 7.00 5. 42 a7 8. 00 20. 48 
17.1 12 40 6. 84 7 7.00 2. 34 a7 8. 00 16. 96 
Over 150 and not over 200 threads...... =? 5 . .s : to ae mt oan —o- 
18.6 14 40 7.44 8 8. 00 7. 53 | as 9. 00 | 20. 97 
19.1 1 40 7. 64 8 8. 00 4.45 @8 | 9. 00 17. 80 
19.6 1 40 7.84 8 8.00 2. 04 a8 9. 00 14. 79 
20.1 1 40 8.04 10 10. 00 24. 38 | «10 11. 00 | 36. 81 
21.1 1 40 & 44 10 10. 00 18. 48 | 210 11. 00 30. 33 
22.1 1 40 8. 84 10 10. 00 13. 12 | 210 11. 00 | 24. 43 
23.1 17 40 9. 24 10 10. 00 8.22 | @10 | 11. 00 | 19. 04 
24.1 1 40 9. 64 10 10. 00 3. 73 210 11. 00 | 14.11 
25.1 1 40 10. 04 10 EE Pol cedeitiutildapdehuneksedlscccsscneccaleiacccvatien 
ORE Ivacsccphoscecs Ge idendhcdsace (@) (¢) |onereeeeeees MS | | Rikensad bane ies owes 
@ Plus 1 cent a yard. > But not less than 40 per cent. ¢ Or above. 4 40 per cent. e No change. 140 percent plusicent. 


Nors.—The new scheme of “ specific duty ’ which is to be levied on value is laid to effect and increase duties where most goods are made. The 
heaviest duty increase is where goods are consumed the most. 
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Colored cotton cloth. 


| Senate 
Approximate| Actual 
Le rate | Actual 
cgo, | cs | plate, | Rise, | etch letieday) Dayo 
yare value. as goods are |loremduty.| square —— a a + a crease. 
sold. yard. duty—per yard. 
| 
square yard. 
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om. Per cent. Cents. 
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Over 200 and not over 300 threads 


Pt tet et peed peel feet pet fet fa et 
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@ Plus 1 cent a yard. ve. ¢ 40 per cent. 4 Nochange. ¢40 per cent plus 1 cent a yard. 


Note.—This table shows how increases are made on cloths of count of over 200 threads to fall the heaviest on sateens clo’ linings. 
cent rate, plus mercerized, extra duty, showing duty increases around 50 per cent. nae a 


Bleiched cotton cloth (white goods). 


| Senate 


so-called 
Approximate Actual 
ual in 27- | Dingl specific rate Actual 
Square fch width | at. duty nor value ofcloth |Senateduty| Duty in- 


yard value. as | uired to | persquare| crease. 
goods are jlorem duty.| square 
sold. y q ‘Gavermine yard. 


GP 90 90 90 Se Se gH GA ST OH OT Tm I 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRRRRRRKK 


Over 100 and not over 150 threads 


A ee 


SKSTBLSRSLSSSESSlLSsresserses 
SSSSSSSwwwpe 


ea 
PRM ESM HOODOO PO OCONNASPAAMAMS MH 


Horo eSSRESSRBBSRESRwoSESH ao 
SQSASSBRLASSSrSSsseSaNsseseegy: 
: SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRRRRRKKR 


SP SSCM MONI 

— 

22 

25 

EEEEEESee 
FRSRSSRRSeeesesses 
SERSRSCRRSSRASHR 


Ss 
BRRNSSRESRESS: 
epee 


a a | 


¢ Plus 1 cent a yard. ® Or over. ¢35 per cent. ¢35 per cent plus 1 cent a yard. f Over 10 per cent. 
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Bleached cotton cloth (white goods). 












Dingley 





Se Se OH Oe OH OH OH OH Oe Ore 


Over 150 and ‘not over 200 threads..... 





SENN RENEBEEE ENE! 


HOR RR 


o 


BRRERR RRRRRKRERRRRRKERRERRRE 


Actual so-called ; alinennitbians : 
Dingley specific rate Actual | 
rate,adva-| duty per value ofcloth /Senate duty} Duty in- 


lorem duty.) square 


Senate If mercerized. 











" Actual | 
yard. ne yard. poune s— | per square | crease. 
— ate duty. =. | 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Per cent. Cents. Cents. | Percent. 
4.24 5 5.25 23.82 a ht 6.25 47.40 
4.41 5 5.25 19.00 a §} 6.25 | 41.72 
4.59 5.25 14.38 a 5h 6.25 36.17 
4.76 5} 5.25 10.68 ah 6.25 31.30 
4.94 5} 5.25 6.27 ah 6.25 26.52 
5.11 5 5.25 2.74 adh 6.25 22.31 
5.29 B 6.50 22:87 @ 64 7.50 41.78 
5.46 8h 6.50 19.01 & 64 7.50 37.36 
5.64 s 8.00 41.70 a8 9.00 50.57 
5.81 & 8.00 35.97 es ! 9.00 54.90 
5.99 S 8.00 33. 56 aR 9.00 50.25 
6.16 8 8.00 29.70 ag 9.00 46.10 
6.34 8 8.00 26.18 28 9.00 41.95 
6.51 ~ 8.00 22.89 ag 9.00 $8.24 
6.69 s 8.00 19.58 es 9.00 34.53 
6.86 8 8.00 16.62 | as 6.00 $1.19 
7.04 10 10.00 42.04 210 11.00 56.25 
7.39 10 10.00 35.32 210 11.00 48.85 
7.74 10 10.00 29.20 210 11.00 42.12 
8.09 10 10.00 23. 61 619 11.00 35.97 
8.44 10 10.00 18. 48 210 11.00 30.33 
Per cent. 
8.79 64 10.04 14.22 a4 11.04 25 59 
9.14 40 10. 44 14.22 a 40 11.44 25.16 
9. 49 b40 10.84 14.23 a 40 11.84 24.76 
9.84 +40 11.24 14.22 a 40 12.24 24.39 
10.01 + 40 11.44 14.28 a4p | 12. 44 24.27 
wiveitined SB isdtienin ste 414 | OND F aieteninl d 24 





4 Plus 1 cent a yard. 





® Pays ad valorem duty above value of 25 cents square yard, but higher than Dingley law, old duty 35 per cent, new proposed, 40 per cent. 


ec Or more. 
@ Over. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Absolutely no excuse of “ Dingley law as intended ” can by any hook or crook be given to justify the outrageous advances 
on all kinds of plain weaves which fhe new Senate schedules effect, as shown by these five tables. Such claims as the Senate Finance Committee 


advisers recently made are very absurd and ridiculous. 


There has been little change im fabrics affected used for past twenty years, all made to-day were made twenty years ago. 


WHOLESALE Dry Goops CoMMITT#E, 
R. K. Macizea, Chairman. 


N. B.—Similar tables covering the very few goods used, counting under 100 threads to the square inch, would show still greater edvances. 
Likewise over 300 threads in colored goods show similar advances. This latter, however, not important, as practically no goods used of such high 


count, 


T will also insert in the Recorp as part of my remarks another 
circular received from the general committee, Wholesale Dry- 
Goods Merchants of New York. 


STATUS OF COTTON GOODS—AN OBJECT LESSON IS MORE ELOQUENT THAN 
WORDS. 


Senator Atpricu declares (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 4, 1909, page 
1753, second column) “that by the new system of specific rates there 
= ss no advance over existing ad valorem rates of Dingley 
ariff.” 

However, that a positive and great advance is in truth made is illus- 
trated below by comparing the duties of to-day with the proposed 
Aldrich Schedule I. 

This shows the truth applied to ordinary articles of common use, 


PLAIN COTTON CLOTH, BLEACHED. 


Under 100 threads square inch (actual count 84 threads), 

27-inch width; cost 594. (11.6725 cents); square yard 
value, 15.56 cents : Cents. Cents. 

Present duty, paragraph 305 Dingley law, is 25 per 


cent ad valorem per square yard_____._._....____ 3. 89 | 


Proposed duty, paragraph 313 Senate bill, specific 
based on value of (valued over 15 cents and not 
over 16 cents) 6§ cents per square yard __...-.__ 6. 50 
Beg mercerized, add additional duty under para- 
graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard (applied by 


wording of paragraph 318)..........__.___.... 1. 00 
ee ee A 
0 RE 3. 61 | 


Duty increase, 923 per cent. 
Cost then 6d. if market advances (12.18 cents); square 
yard value changes from 15.56 to 16.24 cents: 
Present duty, paragraph 305 Dingley law, is 25 per 


cent ad valorem per square _s lita tcimaibeaterintaeccamnrene 4.06 | 


duty, raph 3 Senate bill, specific 

based on value of (over 16 cents per square yard) 

I SE IO, Ti corer er nomeoee 

Being mercerized, additional duty under para- 

graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard (applied by 
wording Of paragraph 318)...._..___........... 1.0 


CS EE ef 


COLORED COTTON CLOTH. 


100 to 150 threads to the square inch (actual count 148 

threads), 26-inch width ; cost, 5Zd. (10.91 cents) ; square 
yard value, 15.10 cents: Cents. Cents. 

Present duty, paragraph 306 Dingley law, is 35 per 


cent ad valorem ‘per square yard...._.._______. , 5. 29 
Proposed duty, paragraph 314 Senate bill, specific 
based on value of (valued over 15 cents and not 
over 17% cents) 7 cents per square yard_._........ _ 7.00 
Being mercerized (yarns), add additional duty under 
paragraph 321 of 1 cent per square yard......... 1.00 
Ie Ne GI isis tentees cect erento ceneeenenetteeneneeneneseatiiontsie 8. 09 
oneaniaae 


PLAIN COTTON CLOTH, BLEACHED. 


100 to 150 threads per square inch (actual count 130 
threads), 27-inch width; cost, 64d. (153.20 cents); 
square-yard value, 17.28 cents: 
Present duty, paragraph 306 Dingley law, is 35 per 
cent ad valorem per square yard__....___________ 6. 05 
Proposed duty, paragraph 5814 Senate bill, specific 
based on value of (valued over 16 cents and not 


over 20 cents) 8 cents per square yard A aa tae 
Being mercerized, add additional duty under para- 
| graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard____...__.~__ 1. 00 
a neueansnentunsbanmnenanenan 9. 00 


Difference ___ » 


Duty increase, 48% per cent. 
PLAIN COTTON CLOTH, DYED. 


150 to 200 threads per square inch (actual count 164 
threads), 29-inch width ; cost, 63d. (12.69 cents) ; square- 
yard value, 15.75 cents: 
Present duty, paragraph 307 Dingley law, is 40 per 
cent ad valorem per square yard... _____- 6. 30 
Proposed duty, paragraph 315 Senate Dill, specific 


© 
qt 


based on value of (valued at over 15 cents and not 
over 174 cents) 7 cents per square yard_____-_ 7. 00 
Being mercerized, add additional duty under para- 
i graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard............. 1.00 
| ee a a clade iatiatpetetieesiencrtit caren nn-ecpeandineanssettilinibi 8. 00 
| ; i. 70 


Duty Increase, 27 per cent. 
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PLAIN COTTON CLOTH, DYED. 
200 to 500 threads per square inch (actual count 230 


threads), 30 to 31 inches in width; cost, 83d. (17.76 
cents) ; square-yard value, 20.96 cents: Cents. Cents. 

Present duty, paragraph 308 Dingley law, is 40 per 
cent ad valorem per square yard__..-_.._________ 8. 38 


Proposed duty, paragraph 317 Senate bill, specific 
based on value of (valued at over 20 cents and not 
over 25 cents) 114 cents per square yard_________ 11. 25 
seing mercerized, add additional duty under para- 
graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard 





Wate eet Gt Oise tee ei i ete 12. 25 





_ 1) 5 aI faeces co cn isp shameatetaiacecemessblgilt oxen wins hniesbiamishioeceimanaianialid 3. 87 
Duty increase, 463 per cent. 


No doubt Senator ALpricu has been unaware of the very great ad- 


vances that would ensue by adopting the new specific rates based on 
value of the cloth when compared with the present Dingley law ad 
valorem rates. 

The above illustrations are fair examples from sections of para- 


graphs 313, 314, 315, and 316, controlled, as proposed, by paragraphs 
318 and 321 of Senate bill. 


The values of above cloths and application of these duties have been 


verified at the New York custom-house within past few days and are 
absolutely correct. 
sear in mind that under the present Dingley law additional costs of 


mercerizing, bleaching, dyeing, coloring, staining, painting, or printing 
necessarily add to the cost of the fabric, and therefore the duty under 
present ad valorem rates applies in a protective sense to any and all of 
these added processes, which help to make up the finished value of the 
cloth on which the ad valorem duty is then collected. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
Wholesale Dry Goods Merchants of New York. 


This shows that instead of reductions, you have increased the 
tariff as high as 121 per cent over the already high Dingley law, 
though you promised a revision downward. ‘This schedule shows 
increases from 20 to 121 per cent, and what applies to the in- 
creases in cotton goods applies also to woolen goods. Here I 
ask to insert as part of my remarks a portion of a letter re- 
ceived from your friends, which demonstrates the “ reductions ” 


you have made in woolens which are used by the poorer class of 
people: 
THE CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1909. 

Sir: The tariff bill you are about to vote upon leaves the wool and 
wool-goods tariff practically unchanged. 

That schedule pipese low duties on the wool used by the worsted 
spinners and prohibitory duties on wool suited for carded woolen goods. 

It imposes prohibitory duties on the by-products of worsted spinning, 
which are raw material for carded woolen mills, and can not be used 
by worsted spinners, 

It apportions the duty on worsted yarn and cloth to favor the spin- 
ner and discriminates against the weaver, giving the worsted spinner a 
monopoly of the production and sale of both yarn and by-products, and 
placing the carded woolen manufacturer and the worsted weaver at the 
spinner’s mercy. 

It exposes the growers of long, light-shrinking wool to ruinous foreign 
competition, while by prohibitory duties it gives a monopoly to the 
growers of shorter and heavy shrinking wools. 

It places the lowest rates on wool suited for high-priced clothing, and 
the highest rates on wool used for the low-priced clothing worn by the 
masses. 

It deprives the American people of a sufficient supply of all-wool 
clothing, forcing the use of excessively light wool cloths, or of fabrics 
made of cotton and inferior shoddy. 

The tariff bill you are about to vote =n is contrary to the principle 
of tariff revision as stated in the Republican platform of 1908. 

It violates the principles of justice on which our Government was 
founded, 

In its present form it is in almost exact agreement with a compact 
formed by its chief beneficiaries at Chicago on October 15, 1908, three 
weeks before the election at which the present House and President 
were chosen. 

Respectfully, 
Tion. A. J, SABATH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Clothiers’ Association of Chicago, also the letter referred to in it: 
I also ask to insert a telegram received from the Wholesale 


CHIcaGo, ILL., July 19, 1909. 
A. J. SABATH, 


United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Resolved by the Wholesale Clothiers’ Association of Chicago, consist- 
ing of clothing manufacturers of this city with an annual output in 
excess of fifty million dollars, That we do enter our earnest protest 
against Schedule K of the tariff bill as reported from the United States 
Senate, being fully in accord with the views of the National Association 
of Clothiers as expressed in their statement recently submitted by 
Senator La Follette in the United States Senate, and we adopt such pro- 
test as an expression of our views. We approve of the amendment to the 
schedule as prepeer® by Senator La Follette and supported by Senator 
Dolliver and other Senators in the Senate, July 8. 

Resolved further, That, the association convey by wire to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the United States Senators from this State, 
as well as to the Congressmen from this city, a copy of these resolu- 
tions, and urge that Schedule K be reopened, to the end that the injus- 
tice now existing therein may be corrected. 

WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS’ ASSOCIATION oF CHICAGo, 
Harry ProauM, President. 
MARTIN J. Issacs, Secretary. 


This statement is inclosed in a letter addressed to Hon. R. M, 
LA FOLLeTTE: 
[Statement of a special committee of the National Association of 
Clothiers, appointed June 30, 1909.] 


The members of this committee are: Marcus M. Marks, president of 
the National Association of Clothiers, chairman; Ludwig Stein, of 


EDWARD Morr, President. 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co., of Chicago; yoo B. Sonneborn, of Henry 
Sonneborn & Co., of Baltimore; David Kirschbaum, of A. Kirschbaum & 
Co., of Philadelphia; Louis Kirstein, of Stein-Bloch “sanz. of 
Rochester; Frank R. Chambers, of Rogers, Peet & Co., of New York; 
William Goldman, of Cohen, Goldman & Co., of New York; and E. R. 
Smith, of B. R. Smith & Co., of Boston. 

The National Association of Clothiers is composed of 97 per cent of 
the leading clothing manufacturers of the United States. The industry 
is the third largest in the country. The value of its output is 

600,000,000 annually. The business ramifies into every city and town 
n the United States, and the retailers are the best type of those engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in their respective communities. The cloth- 
ing manufactured is an article of necessity and supplies probably 95 per 
cent of the clothing worn by the masses of the people in the United 
States. This committee is authorized to voice the protest of the Na- 
tional Association of Clothiers against Schedule , covering wool, 
woolens, and clothing, as adopt by the Senate Committee of the 
oe = schedule apparently does not show any change from the 
ingley bill. 
he result of the Dingley tariff: wool schedule has been to reduce 
the quality and diminish the weight per yard, especially in the cloths 
out of which popular-priced clothing is made, thereby making that 
clothing less durable. This is due largely to two causes, the specific 
duties on raw wools without regard for their fineness and shrinking 
qualities, and the exaggerated so-called “ compensatory duties on woolen 
cloths.” As the lower grades of coarse greasy wools used largely 
by the carded wool manufacturers lose a great part of their weight 
in washing and scouring, and are sold frequently at prices consider- 
ably below 11 cents a pound, the duty of 11 cents on unwashed wools, 
or 22 cents on washed wools, or 33 cents on the same wools when 
scoured, amounts at times to several hundred per cent, while the same 
duty on high-priced light wools, containing but little grease, used 
largely by the worsted manufacturers, amounts to as little as 25 
per cent. 

The duty on woolen cloth, which consists of a compensatory duty 
of 44 cents a pound, plus a protective duty of 50 per cent or 55 per 
cent, is based on the assumption that it takes 4 pounds of raw wool 
to make 1 pound of cloth. As a matter of fact, it takes a great deal 
less on the average, not more than one-half in the case of the finer 
woolens, and as for the poorer grade woolens used in the manufacture of 
cheaper clothing a considerable part thereof consists of shoddy and 
cotton en which no duty has been paid, and therefore no compensatory 
duty should be allowed, and thereby results in the imposition of duties 
all the way from 100 per cent to 200 per cent and over, the rates 
rising in inverse ratio to the value of the cloth. 

Standard winter worsteds which ranged, twelve years ago, from 21 to 
24 ounces in weight per yard, have gradually been decreased in weight, 
so that they now range from 14 to 16 ounces per yard; standard spring 
worsteds which ranged from 14 to 16 ounces in weight per yard have 
gradually been decreased, so that they now range from 9 to 12 ounces 
per yard. In consequence, a deterioration of fully 334 per cent in 
weight has taken place, in addition to the establishment of a much 
higher range of prices for the same qualities of goods. The clothing 
manufacturer, therefore, through the inability of the cloth to stand 
ordinary wear, is deprived of the opportunity to produce garments upon 
which a good reputation can be based. 

The situation has been further aggravated by the failure of the wool 
supply in this country to keep pace with the growth of population, and 
by the further fact that, coincident with the limitation of supplies, 
competition has been to a great extent eliminated by large and power- 
ful combinations of woolen and worsted manufacturers and spinners who 
practically fix their own prices and dominate the market. This has 
been evidenced recently by the fact that when the so-called “ combina- 
tion” advanced their prices for cloths for the spring of 1910, the 
mills not in the combination, which had previously quoted prices con- 
siderably lower, immediately advanced them to a parity with the higher 
range announced by the combfnation. That these advances in the 
United States, ranging up to 35 per cent, are not due entirely to the 
inerease in the price of the raw material—wool—is shown by the fact 
that in England the advances for the same season on similar cloths 
ranged only from 10 to 12 per cent. 

These advanced prices on worsteds, which have been announced, fol- 
lowing the steady deterioration of fabrics in weight and quality, re- 
sulting from the operations of the Dingley bill, will add to the retail 
price approximately ‘~.50 on a $10 suit of clothes, $3 on a $15 suit, 
and $5 on a $20 suit, or from 20 per cent to 25 per cent to the cost 
of the clothing to the wearer thereof. The aggregate burden of the in- 
creased cost of men’s and boys’ clothing to the American people, under 
the present advance alone, will be $120,000,000 for the year 1910. 
which is twice the value of the annual domestic wool clip. Although 
the bill has not yet actually become a law, yet it is clearly seen how 
it will operate, and the foregoing demonstrates the results already 
apparent to the actual manufacturer of clothing. 

While the Dingley rates will nominally remain the same, the pro- 
vision of the pending bill substituting domestic market prices for those 
in foreign countries in determining the basis of valuation for customs 
purposes will undeuhiet? result in a material increase of the present 
duties, with the inevitable result of still further advances in prices of 
domestic goods. We therefore protest against the provision of the bill. 

The National Association of Clothiers have not protested before be- 
cause they felt that after all that had been said concerning the wool 
schedule the Congress would realize the necessity for making a change 
therein by adopting a tariff which would be sufficiently protective, but 
from which there should be removed the features which would continue 
to allow the present discrimination against the interests of the farmer 
and the workingman, who after all wear the at bulk of the clothing 
produced. As the schedule covering this industry has, however, been 
adopted by the Senate Committee of the Whole, and as it is practically 
a continuation of the old ee schedule, the National Association of 
Clothiers feel that they must file their protest before its adoption by 
the Senate. 

This grocers is not betes made in any narrow and selfish spirit. The 
National Association of Clothiers are cognizant of the fact that if the 
tariff aaa should be lowered their members would be the first to 
suffer by the reduction, as all of them have stocks of clothing as wel! 
as woolens on hand and under contract which would have to be sold 
at a loss in profit upon the basis of the readjustment of prices which 
would naturally follow any reduction. The consumer, however, would 
be the immediate and ae oe gainer. The National Association of 
Clothiers are willing that the present tariff on clothing should be re- 
duced in eee to any downward change which may be made in the 
wool schedule. 
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seek no advantages for their own trade. 


The clothing manufacturers 
alt it is a cardinal principie of protection to admit raw material 
possible even free 


at as rates of duty as , and of duty, and to in- 
crease the @uty as the material is advanced from one stage of manu- 
facture to another; yet, recognizing the necessity of giving the wool- 
grower a liberal share of protection, we hea indorse the amendment 
of Senator Ropert M. La Fouuerrs, nwens 

ad valorem on raw wool, which is one of the 
on any raw material, and has the advan 


inequalities of the present specific rates, which bear hea on the 
man's wool lightest on the finer varieties. We also 

the duty of 65 per cent ad valorem on all woolen cloths, p by 

Senator La as ample protection fair to the man 

of woolen cloth, since it em for the duty on raw 


which goes to make up the price of cloth. Further, we regard his pro- 
posed rates on all the other products of wool in the various stages of 
manufacture as fair. 

The foregoing statements are made from direct experience in the man- 
ufacturing, eng, and retail of cloth and are not the aver- 
ments of theorists. mem of the onal tion of 
Clothiers is Republican “ ” but we are confronted 
by an acute situation which forces us to demand a change in the tariff 
to enable us to clothe the t mass of the le satisfactorily at 
prices within their reach. e therefore urge the gress to take this 
action, which will benefit all the people to whom our manufacture is a 


prime necessity. : 
Respectfully submitted. 
aide Solel ‘Gha 
President of the National A of Clothiers ( irman). 
LupwiG STEIN 


S1ncmonp B. Sonnesorn, 
Davip KIRSCHBAUM, 
Louis KIRsTE&IN, 

FRANK R. C 

WILLIAM GOLDMAN, 


SMITH, 
Special Committee of the National” Association of Clothiers. 

In addition to what I have already stated, I desire to say that 
hosiery of all kinds come under this schedule, and the increases 
on hosiery are as high as 75 per cent and in some instances 100 
per cent; and on cotton goods, and cotton textiles, such as 
ginghams, muslins, cotton cloths, it is impossible to ascertain 
the average, but in some cases it is as high as 121 per cent. 

In Schedule J, which pertains to flax, hemp, and jute, and 
manufactures thereof, you have again shown how magnanimous 
you are because this schedule shows a decrease over the Ding- 
ley law of twenty-four one-hundredths of 1 per cent (one-quar- 
ter of 1 per cent). Oh, how generous you are! 


Summary. 
Amount of D ey dut i tceitirtescasiienctersecivcapintain $49, 900, 580 
Conference uiieeeee in ila rai dala 311, 416 
I a ne eticenneimaniiniesicn 49, 589, 164 
Cr ahinapsininsmnmtperseannioasen 187, 112 
Amount of conference bill duties_.._............- . 49, T76, 276 
a ES 124, 304 


Or twenty-four one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 


I will use the words of the fearless Senator from Kansas on 
Schedule K, and this is what he has to say: 


Mr. Bristow. Mr. President, Schedule K, relating to wool and manu- 
factures of wool, remains practically the same, carrying an average 
duty of 57.99 per cent ad valorem. That is the average duty upon 
wool and woolen fabrics that are used in abundance throughout the 
country for the domestic comfort of the people. It includes the duty 
on unwashed wool, which is comparatively low, and holds the average 
rate down to less than 60 per cent. The duties on cloths and fabrics 
are much higher, and they are left at the very excessive rates that now 
exist and concern which there has been so much complaint. In some 
instances these du run as high as 165 per cent ad valorem, and in a 
large number of cases more than 100 per cent. The duties on blankets 
range from 104 per cent to 165 cent; on knit fabrics, from 95 per 
cent to 141 per cent; on wo cloths, from 94 per cent to 134 per 
cent. Wiannels carry duties of from 86 per cent to 143 per cent; 
women’s and children’s dress from 70 per cent to 118 per cent. 
Yet these extravagant and indefensible duties are not redu though 
there is evidence ‘ore this Congress that they cover three and four 
and five times the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. There is und evidence to that fact, yet in the interest 
of a few woolen manufacturers, —T in New England, these duties 
are maintained, and in order to enrich themselves these men are per- 
mitted to levy an unjust tribute from the American people. 


Schedule L, which pertains to woven fabrics, velvets, plushes, 
silks, and so forth, which come under this schedule (L), shows 
an increase of 15.48 per cent. 








Summary. 
Amount of 0 20, 313, 7 
Amount of Sa | ee eee . > boo 
Bill as decreased________ —---—---------------- 20, 310, 737 
Amount of conference increases___.......------_--_.__ 3, 148, 010 
Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule L_.._._ 23, 458, 747 
Sa cient enen en neneeercenentine ccna 8, 145, 041 
Or 15.48 per cent. 


As to Schedule M, I can do no better than to refer you to the 
remarks of the honorable chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee, made on the floor of the House on the 3ist of July, who 
has spent nearly four months in investigating this schedule, that 
fearless Republican leader, James R. MANN of Illinois: 


Mr. Mann. Mr. Speaker, I am a —y and a protectionist, 
and it is with the greatest reluctance that I rise in my place for 


the purpose of expressing the reasons which actuate me in voting 
against the conference report on the tariff bill now pending and in 
favor of sending that report back to conference, so that the true inter- 
ests of the print-paper manufacturers and the print-paper consumers 
may be properly cared for and the dignity of this House and the im- 
portance of this legislative body Fe ie and not minified in the pro- 
portion of 7 to 1 in favor of the Senate. [Applause.] 

It is desire to discuss in the few minutes which are allotted to 
me what I conceive to be the natural results of the conference repert 
if enacted into law upon the pulp and paper industries of the United 
States and the consumers of those products. 


WOOD PULP. 


The present tariff upon ground wood or mechanical pulp is $1.67 per 
ton. Leaving out of consideration for the moment the application of 
the proposed maximum tariff, the ground wood pulp item in the con- 
ference report is unobjectionable and similar to the provisions of both 
the bill as it the House and the Senate amendment. The tariff 
is nominally left at $1.67 a ton on ground wood, with the proviso, how- 
ever, that it shall be admitted free of duty from any country, depend- 
ency, J and so forth, which does not forbid or restrict in any 
way the rtation of pulp wood or levy any export charge upon pulp 
wood, pulp, or print paper. So far as that proviso is concerned, 
I certainly can not object to it, because, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Payne I drafted it for the conference committee and 
believe it is sa ctory to all parties concerned. The result of that 

roviso will be that ground w pulp will be upon the free list coming 

m the different Provinces of Canada, if those Provinces remove the 
restrictions which they now have upon the exportation of pulp wood. 
I 7 Sem, and I shall refer in the course of my remarks specifically 
to nada, although the item in the bill and the proviso itseif are in 
= language, covering all foreign countries, but in practical effect 
me application in each case is only to Canada and her different Prov- 


ces. 

We import from the Province of Ontario large quantities of ground 
wood pulp. We obtain some from the Province of Quebec. Most of the 
pulp wood in Ontario is owned by the provincial government, and that 
government, under its present regulations, requires that all pulp wood 
which it sells shall be manufactured within the Dominion of Canada, 
so that, practically, the Province of Ontario to-day forbids the expor- 
tation of pulp wood to the United States, though this does not apply to 
the small quantities of pulp wood cut from the lands owned by indi- 
viduals. Province of Quebec owns on her public lands most of the 
forests suitable for pulp wood within her borders, and under the present 
regulations of that Province, where the right to cut pulp wood in her 
forests has been sold, the Province makes a stumpage charge of 65 
cents a cord for the pulp wood cut, with an allowance or rebate of 25 
cents per cord if the pulp wood is manufactured within the Dominion. 
These rates now existing will, under their own terms, soon expire, and 
the Quebec government is considering a change in the stumpage rates, 
with the likelihood, unless deterred by our legislation, of increasing the 
stumpage charge and also either increasing the differential between the 
eharge for expcrtation and home consumption, or forbidding entirely 
the exportation of the pulp wood cut on the public lands of the Prov- 
ince. So that we are confronted with this situation: Ontario now 
forbids the exportation of wood pulp and Quebec makes an extra 
stumpage charge where the pulp wood is exported and threatens to 
increase that charge or forbid exportation. 

The Canadian and provincial governments have reached the conclu- 
sion that possibly, if not probably, they will be justified in absolutely 
forbidding the exportation of a raw material to the United States, 
which is certainly necessary for the continuance of the paper-making 
industry in the United States, unless we grant concessions which, in 
their opinion, will be an equivalent for giving us the right to bring 
pulp wood from there here for use in manufacture in our mils. 

So far, however, there is no controversy between the Senate and 
House provision, and by the conference report we will obtain wood pulp 
free from those Canadian Provinces which remove or do not impose 
restrictions on exportation of pulp wood, wood pulp, or print paper. 

The wood-pulp paragraph of the conference report would be entirely 
satisfactory if its effect were not destroyed by the print-paper tariff and 
the maximum and minimum tariff clause, as reported from the confer- 
ence. As the tariff bill passed the House, the maximum tariff did not 
apply to wood pulp, but as agreed upon in this conference report the 
maximum tariff will add a tariff of 25 per cent of the value of wood 
pulp, which vaiue is in no case less than $20 a ton and in most cases 
more, so that if the maximum tariff goes into effect as against Canada 
the tariff on ground wood pulp instead of being $1.67 a ton, as it now 
is, will be $1.67 plus at least $5 a ton, making a tariff of at least 
$6.67 a ton on ground wood pulp, and under all of the provisions of 
the pending conference report, the maximum tariff is as sure to go into 
effect between Canada and this country as that God made little apples. 
—— 

owever, I will discuss that more fully in connection with the print- 
paper schedule. 


PRINT-PAPER TARIFF. 


Wood pulp is used by the paper manufacturers. In almost every 
case paper manufacturers manufacture for sale, but print paper is a 
product of almost universal consumption. 

Let me recall to you the situation. The present tariff rate on print 

per is a flat rate of $6 per ton, plus any export charge which the 
— government may impose, so that print paper now coming from 

da pays 6 a Soe with a slight plus export charge on some paper 
rom made from pup wood cut on her public lands. 
Il as it passed the House made the print-paper tariff $2 

r ton from those Canadian Provinces which remove the restriction on 
Phe exportation of pulp wood. In other words, by the House bill we 
effer to make this exchange with Canada, that we will reduce our tariff 
to $2 a ton on print paper if she will permit the free and unlimited ex- 

rtation of Re wood from her Provinces which we need in our paper 
fadustries. f re be anything of advantage in that proposed trade, 
it is on our side and in our favor. It is impossible to make cheap print 
pa without ground wood. 4 

Khe rint-paper mills of the United States can not continue without 
an ample supply of pulp wood. The print-paper industry of the United 
States can not continue without obtaining spruce pulp wood from 
Canada. is not sufficient pulp wood in our forests to make the 
ground wood pulp for cheap print paper, and it can not be found any- 
where without bringing it from Canada. We have not the supply of 

ce wood. hey have ... We have to have the finished produci, 


which is print paper. All that Canada needs to do is to “stand pat” 


ate rs ee 
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and say, “ You have to have our spruce pulp wood in some form. You 
will take it in the form of paper manufactured by ourselves.” 

‘ In the House bill we offered them then this trade of making the tariff 
on print paper $2 if they would give us pulp wood free of restriction, 
but if any of the Canadian Provinces should refuse to let us import from 
there pulp wood free of restriction the tariff on print paper as to that 
Province was to remain under the House bill $6 a ton. In other words, 
we proposed a concession to Canada of $4 a ton, not in the form of a 
threat or a penalty, but a concession from the existing tariff rates to 
each Province which would remove its restrictions upon the exportation 
< ae raw material, which we must have for our manufacturing in- 
austries. 

There is not a pulp or paper mill in the United States but knows 
that if Canada should to-day or to-morrow forbid the exportation of 
pulp wood from Canada that spruce pulp wood in the United States 
would increase at once 50 per cent in value and that print paper, such 
as ae are printed upon, would go at once to more than 3 cents 
a pound. It is true that there are two great States in this Union 
which would not suffer by that event. There are 35,000,000,000 feet 
of standing aeees in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Twenty-one billion of the thirty-five billion are in the State of Maine, 
represented by the distinguished Senator upon the conference committee. 
Five billion of the thirty-five billion are in the State of New Hamp- 
shire. These two States have between them 26,000,000,000 of the 
35,000,000,000 feet of standing spruce. Five billion feet of the re- 
mainder are in the State of New York, of which, however, more than 
one-half is in the state forest preserves, and under the constitution of 
that State can not now be sold or cut. 

Mr. Speaker, I express the deliberate judgment, based upon much 
investigation, of one who at least is honest in his opinion, after as 
careful a study as I have ever been able to give to any subject, that 
under the provisions of the House bill no new restrictions upon the 
exportation of pulp wood would have been imposed by the Canadian 
Provinces and the existing restrictions would have been removed and 
that our print-paper industries would have obtained a plentiful supply 
of pulp wood from Canada at reasonable cost for all time. 

When the biil left the House, then, it provided for the existing tariff 
of $6 a ton on i paper, with a proposed reduction of $4 a ton, 
making the tariff rate $2 a ton if the Canadian restrictions were 
removed. As the bill passed the Senate, it provided for increasing the 
present rate of $6 to $8 per ton, if the Canadian restrictions were not 
removed, and for a tariff of $4 a ton if they were removed. 

The conference report now before us provides for a tariff on print 
paper of $5.75 per ton if the Canadian restrictions are not removed, 
and $3.75 per ton if they are removed. The House provision offered a 
concession of $4 per ton for the removal of the restrictions and a re- 
duction in the rate to $2 per ton, which about represents the difference 
in cost of manufacture in the two countries. The Senate amendment 
maintained the $4 differential, but the conference report reduced the 
differential to $2 r ton and raises the lowest tariff to $3.75 a ton. 
If the relative prices of paper should again prevail which prevailed 
before the panic of 1907, under normal manufacturing and consuming 
conditions, the Canadians could better afford to export their paper to 
other countries, like England and Australia, than to the United States 
over a tariff of $3.75 per ton; and the reduction of the present tariff 
rate of $6 a ton to $3.75, as proposed by the conference report, still 
leaves the tariff high enough to be no special inducement to the Cana- 
dian paper manufacturers. 


Mr. Swasey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Not unless the gentleman will secure further time for me. 

Mr. Swasey. Go on. 

Mr. MANN. Under the provision of the conference report there is no 
inducement, unless the maximum tariff provision goes into effect, for 
the Canadians to take off their prohibitions or restrictions on exporta- 
tion of pulp wood. 

If they have statesmen in Canada—and my observation and experi- 
ence has been that they have wise men, men as keen in reference to 
protective tariff as our best leaders on this side of the House—they will 
know that they hold the whip hand; that they have the pulp wood; 
and not having been offered concessions by this country which are fair 
to Canada, they will maintain for Canada her right to manufacture 
within her own borders her pulp wood, and then if we want it, we will 
pay the price hich they fix upon it. So that if the maximum tariff 
provision is not to apply, we will obtain no concession from Canada as 
to pulp wood. We can not run our mills without spruce pulp wood. 
When two years ago the western mills went to the Province of Quehec 
and bought 50,000 cords of pulp wood, already piled up for sale to the 
eastern manufacturers, that purchase sent pulp wood skyward and 
added from $3 to $5 a cord to the selling price within a short time. 
What will be the effect if the Canadians prohibit the exportation of 
pulp wood? The Wisconsin mills have paid for the spruce pulp wood 
which they now have $11.25 a cord, because they have been compelled 
to go for it to Minnesota, which itself is short of a full supply. If 
those Wisconsin mills could obtain pulp wood from Ontario, they 
could continue to manufacture print paper, with their great water 
powers, against the world on even terms. 

3ut what will happen if the Canadians ae the exportation of 
pulp wood? The price of pulp wood in Maine will increase. The 
price of pulp wood in New Hampsbire will increase, and instead of 
this revision of the tariff having any effect toward reducing the price 
of print paper, the threat which is said to have been made two years 
ago that print paper would be increased to 3 cents a pound, or $60 a 
ton, will soon have become past history and print paper will be more 
than 3 cents a pound. And then I suspect that some gentlemen upon 
this side of the House, who propose to vote for imposing this tariff 
conference report upon the print-paper industry of the country, will 
regret their attitude, but they can not say they were not warned. 
[Applause. ] 

The Canadians will make more money by refusing the lower rate pro- 

sed in the conference report. Under the conference report, if Canada 
ieoests no restrictions on the exportation of pulp wood, then the Amer- 
ican paper mills will have an even chance in buying pulp wood, and the 
only difference in the cost at the mill would be the difference in the cost 
of transportation and delivery. In other words, in such case the 
American paper mills would be offered all the advantages which the 
Canadian paper mills would have as to obtaining a supply of pulp wood; 
but when it comes to selling the paper in the United States, the Canadian 
mills would have a disadvantage or differential against them of $3.75 

r ton, the amount of the tariff. But suppose, on the other hand, the 

anadian government and the provincial governments forbid the ex- 
portation of pulp wood from Canada. As the amount of spruce pulp 
wood in the United States has in recent years been wholly insufficient to 
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supply the demands of the print-paper mills, the price of pulp wood in 
the United States would be at once greatly enhanced. We now import 
from Canada about one-third of our spruce pulp wood, amounting in 
1907 to nearly a million cords of importations. If this importation be 
eee, the demand for domestic pulp wood will greatly increase its 
selling price on this side of the Canad border. In such case the in- 
crease in cost is inevitable. 

It takes about a cord and a half of pulp wood to make 1 ton of print 
paper, and the increase in the cost of pulp wood under the circumstances 
will be much greater than the $2 a ton additional duty levied on Cana- 
dian paper. The increase in the price of pulp wood will be in the United 
States, but not in Canada. It will be caused by the regulations for- 
bidding it coming across the border line, and it will be distinctly to the 
interest, under the terms of the conference report, of the Canadian paper 
mills to pay the additional $2 a ton duty on print paper if they can 
increase the cost of pulp wood to the American manufacturer, say, to 
the extent of $3 to $10 per ton on print paper. It is not unlikely that 
the increase in the selling price of pulp wood, under the circumstances 
enumerated, might almost, if not quite, double as compared with the 
present prices. 

This increase in the price of pulp wood would not only be injurious 
and perhaps ruinous to the print-paper manufacturers, but it would be 
ey ed disastrous to the wood-pulp mills which make ground wood 
or sale. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, leaving out of consideration again for 
the moment the question of the maximum tariff and considering this 
conference report wholly a the paragraphs ae to pulp and 
paper, it seems to me certain that the results of the adoption of this 
conference report will be to prohibit or further restrict the exportation 
of pulp wood from Canada and thereby cause an increased cost of wood 
pulp and print paper in the United States which will be far greater 
than the $2 a ton additional duty levied on print paper and $1.67 a ton 
duty levied on ground wood pulp. 

The provisions of the House of $2 and $6 a ton on print paper, which 
were recommended by the select committee after a ten months’ careful 
investigation, would have been effective in obtaining for the American 
people and paper manufacturers the opportunity to import freely from 
Canada pulp wood without restriction. We have assurances that the 
eoncessions which we on this subject were satisfactory to the 
interested persons in Canada, u.=2 that our proposition of a reduction 
of the tarif in consideration of the right to import pulp wood from 
Canada would have been favorably considered by the provincial and 
Dominion governments. That opportunity will be thrown away if this 
conference report be agreed to. 


MAXIMUM TARIFF. 


Mr. Speaker, so far I have been referring to the ordinary provisions 
of the bill relating to the subjects discussed, but I now come to the 
question of the application of the maximum tariff to Canada and its 
effect upon these industries. Certainly, if a “club” be necessary, the 
maximum tariff is a club for Canada, as related to the paper industry. 
The second section of the bill, as reported os the conferees, contains a 
maximum and minimum tariff provision quite different from the one 
which passed this House origina iy. By the House bill it was provided 
that if a foreign country shall impose a higher rate of duty on our 
products than it does on goods from other countries, then we shall im- 
pose a higher rate of duty on her products coming here; and it was ex- 
pressly provided in the House bill that there should be no increase in 
the tariff on ground wood pulp in any event. 

The provision now report from the conference goes way beyond 
the provisions of the original House bill. Among other ings, it 
provides that the maximum tariff shall be imposed upon a foreign 
country if that country shall impose any export duties. That pro- 
vision was not in the House bill. It was not in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. The words “or imposes no export duty” were inserted in 
conference, and I believe were inserted at the suggestion of a few paper 
manufacturers in order to impose the maximum tariff upon paper 
coming from the Province of Quebec. I do not recall any other 
country which to-day is imposing an export duty upon articles which 
come to the United States not now on the free list. So far as I know, 
the only place where this provision hits is on pulp and paper coming 
from the Province of Quebec, for it has been ruled by the courts that 
the 25 cents additional stumpage charge added by Que on pulp wood 
cut on the crown lands and exported to this country was in effect an 
export duty as to Zr, manufactured in Canada from pulp wood cut 
on the crown lands. The maximum tariff would be apeies against 
Quebec unless that charge be removed, though it is quite likely that 
such charge would be removed if that were the only t “— the way. 

Another provision ii this maximum section is that t maximum 
tariff shall imposed eg. inst a foreign country unless “such foreign 
country shall accord to tae agriculture and manufactured and other 
products of the United States treatment which is reciprocal and 
equivalent,” on its face a very fair proposition until you investigate 


the facts. 

Canada has an antidumping law. We have not. We say by this 
proposition to Canada that unless she repeals her antidumping law, 
which she is not likely to do, we will im an additional tariff on 
paper as a maximum tariff to the amount of 25 per cent ad valorem, or 
at least $8.50 on every ton of paper, and also impose a tariff of 25 
per cent of the value additional on wood pulp. 

The maximum-tariff provision as it the House expressly ex- 
cepted from its operation the recip ments between Canada 
and England and between Canada and the British West India Islands 
and other colonies of Great Britain. Canada has reciprocal aeons 
ments with England, and I believe she has reciprocal arrangements with 
some of the other British colonies, but by the provision in this con- 
ference report we say to Canada, not as a concession or as an induce- 
ment, but as a “big stick,” “ Unless you are so little, so ready to be 
browbeaten, that you will yield the advantage you have in holding the 
main supply of pulp wood on this continent, we will impose a maximum 
tariff on every und of wood pulp and print paper, adding thereby 
to the other tariffs on print paper at least $8.50 per ton.” 

Do you think that any men with Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins are 
so craven as to yield before this threat? No. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] This is a serious proposition. 

Bvery gentleman in this House has newspapers in his district. Prob- 
ably I have a smaller number than almost any other Member of the 
House. When these papers find out that in our attempt to browbeat 
Canada we have ente upon a trade war with that country, with the 
advantages mainly on the Canadian side, and the result is that when 
the paper owners pay their bills the price of paper has increased from 
$2.15 a hundred pounds—about the present average rate—to $3 and 
perhaps $3.50 per hundred pounds, there will be some gentlemen here 
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who will then realize the effect of the offense for which they are about 
to vote. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.}] It is all well 
enough to talk about “ protecting” an American industry. Our propo- 
sition will in fact protect the paper manufacturers by providing them 
with the pulp wood with which to operate their mills, and at the same 
time we will —— cheap print paper, so essential to the comfort and 
education of the people of all classes throughout the country. 

It is easy to say “ put up the price of mewenaness. It is easy to say 
that the newspapers have no rights, but certainly the readers of the 
papers have some rights. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It is 
easy for some to slur and sneer at the newspaper men, who are con- 
stantly criticising us, often unjustly and unfairly, but after all they 
are doing a t service to the people of this country and a service 
which few, either of the thinking or unthinking, would be willing to 
part with. Attempt to abolish the newspapers! Try it once. eo 
to greatly increase the price of print paper unnecessarily! You_will 


try it once,.but you will not have an opportunity a second time. [Loud 
a on the Democratic side.] 


saw men in this House a little more than a yar ago shaking in 
their shoes, anxious for a chance to vote to repeal the tariff on print 
paper, crazy for an opportunity to vote to repeal the tariff on print 
paper. I went on the select committee on the subject as its chairman, 
and took the responsibility of making a preliminary report against that 

roposition at a time when a report the other way on the subject would 
fave afforded a cheap political effect as a campaign document, and I 
took all the criticisms which went with my action. Some of my friends 
here, who at that time were urging me as chairman of that committee 
to bring in an early report before the last election in favor of removing 
the duty on print er without obtaining any concessions from Canada, 

a 


may well study what they are about to do now before voting to adopt 
this conference report. 


Mr. Speaker, the $3.75 rate in the conference report is illogical. The 
House made a rate of $2 per ton; the Senate fixed the rate at $4 per 
ton. The conferees have compromised on $3.75 per ton. It might just 
as well be $4. The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], for whom I have the highest respect, who was the leader of 
the House conferees, stated this morning that they compromised on 
$3.75, as I understood him, because the Senate would not concede any- 
thing more. I take it, then, that in influence in the conference in 
deciding between $2 and $4—a difference of eight times 25 cents—the 
influence of the Senate conferees was equal to seven times 25 cents and 
the influence of the House conferees was equal to 25 cents only once. 
I am tired of seeing this House yield to the insistent demands of a few 
Senators who say they will or will not vote for a proposition according 
as they have their own individual and selfish ways. Let them vote as 
they please. It is our duty to stand by what we believe to be right for 
the country, and we should have equal power and influence in a con- 
ference — or elsewhere in legislation with the Senate of the United 
States. We have the responsibility for our actions, and I am in favor 
of accepting that responsibility and not cowering before the selfish 


demands of a few Senators. [Loud applause.] 

It is an impossibility for me at this time to ascertain the real 
truth pertaining to schedule N, which embraces various articles, 
but all indications point to an increase close to 2 per cent. 

A careful revision of the entire bill shows that the duties on 
65 per cent of the importations have not been changed, and will 
be as high as they were under the Dingley law; and it is indeed 
fortunate that the special interests did not request increases 
there, for, I believe, if they had, the people would have fared as 
well as they did on the r~maining 35 per cent where changes 
have been made, because there the figures show that 21 per 
cent of the 35 per cent of changes have been made upward and 
in 14 per cent of cases downward, and these figures are as near 
correct, I believe, as any that will be given out by either side 
of the House. They do not, however, include the maximum 
rate, which, when it goes into effect, March 1, 1910, will increase 
the rates by 25 per cent. 

A careful study of the entire bill will satisfy any honest man 
that the measure, as it is now, is for the interest of combina- 
tions and trusts and the New England States. The burdens will 
again, and more than ever, fall upon those least able to bear 
them. 

The Steel trust and other large interests are taken care of by 
the so-called drawback provision, which provides that where 
imported materials on which duties have been paid are used in 
the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of such 
articles a drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the 
materials used, less 1 per cent of such duties, or, in other words, 
the manufacturers of such article will receive 99 per cent re- 
bate when such article is exported by them. But, where is 
there any provision for a rebate for the consumer? Where is 
there any reduction for the consumer? Do you maintain that 
by the passage of this bill you will have lived up to and com- 
plied with your pledges and promises? You can not say that 
you have. You refused to listen to our pleas from this side, as 
well as from a few honest and sincere men on your side. I say 
that it will become the duty of the President, if he desires to 
live up to his pledges and promises that he gave to the Ameri- 
can people, to veto this dishonest, sectional, and unfair bill. If, 
however, he should fail to do his duty, the mass of our people 
will be obliged to continue to slave and endure hardships, and 
go without most of the necessities of life in the interest of the 
giant octopuses while their families are in want. 

In my anxiety to conclude I nearly overlooked one more re- 
duction made by the conferees in the Senate amendment, namely, 


a reduction of 50 per cent in the corporation dividend tax, which 
has been reduced to 1 per cent for fear of imposing too heavy 
a tax on corporations earning more than $5,000. The holding 
companies have also been excluded from this tax, so that even 
this tax will fall upon corporations least able to be taxed, and 
again not on the bondholders, but it will be borne by the stock- 
holders who, as a_rule, are outsiders. The bondholders will get 
their interest as before and without being obliged to pay any 
portion of even this meager 1 per cent. 

For the purpose of giving the pesple a chance to see from 
what sources we receive most of our revenue and who pays the 
taxes, I insert as part of my remarks pages 651 to 655 from the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 


Reccipts and expenditures, years ended June 30, 1907. 
(By sources of revenue and objects of expenditure.) 
RECEIPTS AND THEIR SOURCES, 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 

Duties on merchandise : 
ae siespenepeaeuienaiienacapiil 
ee ic atiriaiciectiichiinciiatptadaihccisnntntepcitarne 
Asphaltum and bitumen _...._._.------- 
Beads and bead ornaments 


$403, 195 
i 774, 410 
* 196, 590 
a 372, 430 





a a 147, 798 

Books and other printed matter_______- eo" 760, 946 
DP nine ncininnninene wananeeo ae mae --— 1,457,441 
“t Bristles, sorted, bunched, or prepared__- ees 265, 840 
| RR > ar coun 378, 120 
# Brushes, feather dusters, and hair pencils_._._.....-. 638, 820 
. NE EO eee eee eee 


426, 954 
Carriages, other vehicles, and parts of— 


Den, Me WO Ql oe dino 2, 100, 702 








Da saa aidstieintgpareiensibeenmsanainipaell 15, 728 

I eit li Aarinaies Dates alta tiscataicitei eatinenatiainenananiiniiitiatatiiel 2, 116, 430 

ONE a ee a eae ae 936, 176 

eT SO ae ee 7, 522, 515 
” Cocoa and chocolate, prepared or manufactured___-_-_. 270, 56 
OS I ee 621, 051 

Clocks and watches, and parts of...........--.---. 1, 375, 179 

| li deal eeaenil 903, 582 

I ein eee 294, 190 

nn I cca ceeds seneibeninipnneheaiNipniienninlianaal 390, 714 

Cotton, manufactures of— 3 

Ee 1, 184, 715 

I  anitacts esti aie ei atticiatina th mcesentibinnindnkinintaedaiieaats 4, 978, 945 

FITS eee 
es i ae 


Diamonds, and other precious stones, not set— 
thin mnalntnvenini eases ieeleeiretacamietiaienan ae 2, 393, 337 
Fe aiceilebettniles Sig tcssdp ceecrisienasichpencn ee 


0 EE eT __-. 3,170,416 


8, 02: . 207 


Earthen, stone, and china ware 





I a peneneehaeeieeiseniananath 258, 989 
a icici ieee gen tinedibitiched ies 3, 216, 486 
Fibers, vegetable, and textile grasses, and manufac- 
tures of— ; 
aa is careers cnee-cnathepieninan weenie 401, 344 
Pani “NO, GU OI a sn ences grime nel 381, 750 
EE —E—=E ee #21, 755, 818 
<" SN eiieicbiapteniteias ts sdaceinalen cn: ciathctnistnaihemnceitiniingn teheasenmnittiahineagtiiabaisl 22, 538, 912 
Nal iden atiieneneeeeaemeapcorniasiimnaiangiel 1, 910, 301 
I Ti assets ilesh nec ttmananapenrates-mesiecdaginthrehes sitciaideaaanel 6, 992, 677 
Eee ae 1, 835, 508 
I iia ccaesicnenpiiipnaetitidvannimennis aninentestinilitian 3, 920, 733 
i ie alte Rd cried matgnanenapenenegemntntntiiiet 194, 469 
Gold and silver, manufactures of____.._-.--------- ~~ 304, 049 
Gunpowder, and all explosive substances SON vere 589, 045 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods, and materials for__.._.~- 1, 491, 814 
; lal ee een tadanianinesingnenerint ealinnnn cmptinniemmanteenaatilticin 251, 280 
Y Hides of cattle, raw or uncured___- sie itaddb late adi 3, 115, 391 
ea in diteectntbinhesidt lel ianadie : 688, 006 
India rubber and gutta-percha, and manufactures of_— 710, 921 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of— 
EGE CUR asididactibntniine ence Pata 392, 489 
Be: SOs ccectlibiaee condenses ase , di 2, 232, 242 
Manufactures of... ~~ tae 6 9, 698, 147 
iicikeastnencsincnres Sat cima 92,000, S80 
itl ciscisinscenerne om snpodiaiieinsaiapicteaie _— Shige ttioes 653, 079 
Lead, and manufactures of__..........~- ‘She 982, 235 
Leather, and manufactures of— 
Leather einai saialan cabiapiat anccnapalnippentniaiieaaie - 1, 340, 680 
PERG RGUIG Gls an cc ncncetnionass = 4,792, 848 
Total 


Marble, onyx, and stone, and manufactures of 
Matting and mats__.... ~~~ 
Meat and dairy products 








* Included in fibers, etc., manufactured in previcus years. 
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Duties on merchandise—Continued. 
Metals and metal compositions 
Mica 
Musical instruments 
Oilcloths 
Oils 


Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations 
Pipes and smokers’ articles 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines 

Plaster rock or gypsum 


Spices 


Spirits, wines, and malt liquors— 
Malt liquors and malt extracts 
Spirits, distilled 
Wines 


1, 838, 190 
7,917,114 
51 


15, 797, 814 


Straw, and manufactures of straw and grass 203, 132 


Sugar and molasses— 
Molasses, and sirup refined 


148, 878 
Sugar 


690, 135, 181 
60, 284, 059 


Free. 


22, 307, 624 
3, 817, 413 


~ 26, 125, 037 
: = 
Type metal 
Vegetables 
Wood, and manufactures of 


Wool, and manufactures of— 
Unmanufactured 
Manufactures of 


86, 554, 816 
2, 059, 496 


Total duty collected— 
Additional and discriminating 


358, 389 
Ordinary 


329, 112° 887 
Total duties collected on merchandise 


Tonnage tax 
Miscellaneous 


RE EL 332, 233, 363 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Tax collected on— 
SINE cccnseanateticgneiys eitsbiipattianiretititacaiengaitntiidladidithasiedsinsstnhaiatacinninditee 156, 336, 902 
Tobacco 51, 811, 070 
Fermented liquors 59, 567, 818 
Oleomargarine 887, 641 

Miscellaneous 1, 063, 342 


ee 269, 666, 773 


POSTAL SERVICE. 


Reveaue from postai service 183, 585, 006 


SS 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Profits on coinage, bullion deposits, and assays 
Sales of public lands 
Fees: Consular, letters 
The District of Columb 
Tax on national banks 
Navy pension, hospital, etc., funds 
Customs fees, fines, ——. and forfeitures 
Repayments by Pacific railways, Sa and interest... 
Sales of Indian lands, proceeds of Indian labor, etc._..._ 
Soldiers’ Home, permanent fund 
Immigrant fund 
Tax on sealskins and rent of seal and fox islands 
Sales of government property 
Deposits for surveying public lands. 
Sales of ordnance materia 
Sales of condemned naval vessels 
Depredations on public lands 
Other miscellaneous sources 


9, 095, 044 
7, 878, 811 
5 8 


, 630 

7, T27, 445 
61, 240, 198 
846, 725, 340 


- B32, 233, 363 
269, 666, 773 
183 


» , 006 
61, 240, 198 
RR SOO ccc meiiergnnttnnidenintiminilaiindis 846, 725, 840 


Total miscellaneous 
Total receipts 


Customs revenue 
Internal revenue 


Miscellaneous 


s Included in fibers, etc., manufactured in previous years. 
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Upon careful examination the figures show that out of $323,- 
000,000,000 received in revenue on account of the tariff nearly 
$100,000,000 is collected from the duty on sugar and molasses, 
breadstuffs, meat and dairy products, rice, salt, vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, drugs, and wines; $41,922,000 from tobacco, cigars, 
and spirituous and malt liquors; and over $100,000,000 was paid 
during the Republican panic year into the coffers of Uncle Sam 
as duty on wool, cotton, manufactured cloths, thread, yarn, 
hosiery, vegetable fibers and textile grasses, and manufactures 
of oilcloihs; earthenware, glassware, porcelain, clocks, watches, 
and wood. Leather and paper paid over $30,000,000. So these 
figures show that $272,000,000, Or ts bor. 
mous amount, is collected as tax on rea es of 
life, that even the very poorest of the poor are obliged to 
— and use, nearly all being indispensable in wage-earners’ 

mes. 

For the purpose of convincing even the most rabid protec- 
tionist and standpatter and unbelievers in truth and facts 
that under the present system of raising revenue the burden 
falls upon those least able to carry it, I shall place in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks the table showing our internal- 
revenue receipts for the year of 1907, as prepared by the Bureau 


of Statistics in the Statistical Abstract of 1908, and this is what 
they show: 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR OF 1907 (PAGE 665). 


IS i, <cesicinconennpensinannesngeititinnimintininntininigoninidiviannntiainiins QE, COB 
Tobacco 61, 811, 070 
Fermented liquors 59, 567, 818 
III. .<cicsenengn cnentneniteptinntinnsdiiteiensiitatiibcaaiinetidicntinaadmiiniamindss 887, 641 
a aaa 1, 063, 342 


Now I ask, Who pays this tax? Is any portion paid by New 
England, for whose interest this tariff bill had been fixed? In- 
deed, not; for they do not use liquor nor tobacco, and they believe 
in prohibition, and are so strong in their belief that they even 
prohibit the Government from interfering with their privilege 
and a right given them by the Republican party to plunder and 
rob the American consumer for the sole benefit of the all-rich 
manufacturing combines. Or is any portion of this revenue paid 
by any of our trust barons, or near barons, or by corporations or 
trusts in tke South or in the West, or is it not the naked truth 
that it is paid mostly by the wage-earners—the poorer class of 
our people? 

The entire government receipts for the year 1907 are as fol- 
lows: 


Customs revenues 
Internal 


$382, 233, 363 
269, 666, 773 
601, 900, 136 

Not including $183,585,006 post-office receipts nor $61,240,198 mis- 
ce)taneous receipts. 


It is really queer that the poor people of this country are 
obliged to pay eleven-twelfths of our entire taxes, which are used 
for the purpose of running our Government and to protect our 
country and our property. Still the record shows that only one- 
ninth of our national property is owned by them, and the few 

usand rich, who own 88 per cent of our entire wealth, pay 
one-iwelfth of the taxes. 

Still there will be some gentlemen on the other side who will 
maintain that this is justice. So I again will ask, Who is pay- 
ing the taxes of the country in proportion to the protection that 
is given them? I maintain that people should be taxed according 
to their means. Any other tax is unjust. You will be obliged to 
answer the common people—the poor wage-earner. You had a 
chance to right the wrongs. You promised the American people 
to do so, and you have failed ignominiously. You have disre- 
garded the prayers and appeals of the millions of our most de- 
serving people—men, women, and children—all for the sake of 
temporary power, and so forth, but in accordance with secret 

ents entered into by you and special interests, the 
greedy, rich, Eastern manufacturers, trusts, and combines of the 


country. 

Revived figures just ved show increases in this bill over the 
present Dingley law, which we were called here to revise down- 
ward, of about $11,000,000, taking the minimum figures, and 
about $76,000,000 a year as soon as the maximum and minimum 
feature of the bill becomes effective. Is this a revision down- 
ward? And now in face of all these facts and figures what will 
the President do? Lest he and the country may forget, I again 
repeat the pledge made by him at Cincinnati, September 22, 
1908, when he said: 


If I am elected President, I SS nation that I will use every 
fiber of my being to carry out ‘and decently the tariff revision 
promises of the Republican platform. * * 
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The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


0 


HON. WILLIAM W. GRIEST, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or RepresENnTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
‘nited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GRIEST said: 


Mr. Speaker: Under the privilege accorded by the special 
order fixing the hour for a vote on the tariff bill, H. R. 1438, I 
desire to discuss one feature of the conferees’ report in which 
my own constituents and many thousand farmers, manufac- 
turers, and workmen in other sections are vitally interested. 
On page 36 of the report presented by the managers on the part 
of the House I find that the House conferees have receded from 
the disagreement to the Senate Philippine amendment, and have 
adopted the folowing in lieu thereof: 


Sec. 5. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles 
coming {nto the United States from the eas Islands the rates of 
duty which are required to be levied, collected, and paid upon like arti- 
cles imported from forei countries: Provided, That, except as other- 
wise hereinafter provi , all articles, the growth or = of or man- 
ufactured in the Philippine Islands from materials the growth or prod- 
uct of the Philippine Islands or of the United States, or of both, or 
which do not contain foreign materials to the value of more than 20 per 
cent of their total value, upon which no drawback of customs duties has 
been allowed therein, coming into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands shall hereafter be admitted free of duty, except rice, and except, 
in any fiscal year, sugar in excess of 300,000 gross tons, wrapper to- 
bacco and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 15 per 
cent of wra r tobacco in excess of 300,000 pounds, filler tobacco in 
excess of 1, ,000 pounds, and cigars in excess of 150,000,000 cigars, 
which quantities shall be ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe: And provided 
further, That sugar, refined or unrefined, and tobacco, manufactured or 
unmanufactured, imported into the Philippine Islands from foreign coun- 
tries, shall be dutiable at rates of import duty therein not less than the 
rates of import duty imposed upon sugar and tobacco in like forms 
when imported into the United States: And provided further, That, 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, preference in the right of free entry of sugar to be imported 
into the United States from the pg Islands, as provided herein, 
shall be given, first, to the producers of less than 500 gross tons in any 
fiscal year, then to producers of the lowest output in excess of 500 gross 
tons in any fiscal year: Provided, however, at in consideration of 
the exemptions aforesaid, all articles the growth, product, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, upon which no drawback of customs duties 
has been allowed therein, shall be admitted to the Philippine Islands 
from the United States free of duty: And provided further, That the 
free admission, herein provided, of such articles, the growth, product, 
or manufacture of the United States, into the Philippine Islands, or of 
the growth, product, or manufacture, as hereinbefore defined, of the 
Philippine Islands into the United States, shall be conditioned upon the 
direct shipment thereof from the country of origin to the country of 
destination: Provided, That direct shipment shall include shipments in 
bond through foreign territory contiguous to the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That if such articles become unpacked while en route 
by accident, wreck, or other casualty, or so da das to necessitate 
their repacking, the same shall be admitted free of duty upon satisfac- 
tory proof that the unpacking occurred through accident or necessity 
and that the merchandise involved is the identical merchandise origi- 
nally ship from the United States or the Philippine Islands, as the 
case may be, and that its condition has not been changed except for 
such damage as may have been sustained: And provided further, That 
all articles, the pore. product, or manufacture, as hereinbefore de- 
fined, of the Philippine Islands, admitted into the ports of the United 
States free of duty under the provisions of this section and shipped as 
hereinbefore provided from said islands to the United States for use 
and consumption therein, shall be hereafter =“ from the payment 
of any var duties pagoned in the Philippine Islands: And provided 
further, at there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in the United 
States, upon articles, goods, wares, or merchandise coming into the 
United States from the Philippine Islands, a tax equal to the internal- 
revenue tax imposed in the United States upon the like articles, goods, 
wares, or merchandise of domestic manufacture; such tax to be paid by 
internal-revenue stamp or stamps, to be provided by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and to be affixed in such manner and under such 
regulations as he, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
shall prescribe ; and such articles, goods, wares, or merchandise, shipped 
from said islands to the United States, shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of any tax im by the internal-revenue laws of the Philippine 
Islands: And provided further, That there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid in the Philippine Islands, upon articles, goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise going into the Philippine Islands from the United States, a 
tax equal to the internal-revenue tax imposed in the Philippine Islands 
upon the like articles, goods, wares, or merchandise of Philippine Islands 
manufacture; such tax to be paid by internal-reyenue stamps or other- 
wise, as provided by the laws in the Philippine Islands, and such arti- 
cles, wares, or merchandise going into the Philippine Islands 
from the United States shall be exempt from the payment of any tax 
im by the internal-revenue laws of the United States: And pro- 
vided further, That, in addition to the customs taxes imposed in the 
Philippine Islands, there shall be levied, collected, and paid therein 
upon articles, goods, wares, or merchandise, imported into the Philippine 
Islands from countries other than the Uni States, the internal- 
revenue tax imposed by the Philippine government on like articles man- 


ufactured and consumed in the Philippine Islands or shipped thereto, 
for consumption therein, from the United States: And provided further, 
That from and after the passage of this act all internal revenues col- 
lected in or for account of the , ae Islands shall accrue intact to 
the general government thereof and be paid into the insular treasury, 
and shal! only be allotted and paid out therefrom in accordance with 
future acts of the Philippine legislature, subject, however, to section 7 
of the act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act tempo- 
rarily to provide for the administration of the affairs of civil govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes:" And provided 
further, That, until action by the Philippine legislature, approved by 
Congress, internal revenues paid into thie insular treasury, as herein- 
before provided, shall be allotted and paid out by the Philippine Com- 


mission. 

I am well aware that during the past ten years the subject 
of free trade between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands has been frequently discussed in Congress. My own 
views upon the subject were fully set forth on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on March 31 last, and I will there 
fore consume but a few minutes in the further consideration 
of this Philippine section. Such a large percentage of my con- 
stituency is engaged in the growing of tobacco and manufactur- 
ing of cigars that I would deem it a neglect of duty to fail in 
the acceptance of every opportunity afforded for the presenta- 
tion of an emphatic protest against the free importation of 
tobacco and cigars into this country from the Philippine Islands 
or from any other foreign domain. 

This Philippine paragraph appears to have been constructed 
upon principles extracted from the Democratic national plat- 
form, and it is destined to serve as a binder between the two 
countries, connecting the commercial ties so firmly as to for- 
ever preclude, I fear, a separation which will afford the Fili- 
pinos the independence for which they pray. The advisability 
of legislating jointly for an American tariff law and a Philip- 
pine administrative act is very questionable indeed; and I 
believe that the Congress can well afford to take heed before 
enacting legislation which will prevent the severance of the 
ties now binding the two countries politically. 

My individual protestation is based upon the tobacco clause 
of this Philippine paragraph. We know what the Republican 
platform of 1908 proclaims with regard to the “ free interchange 
of products, with such limitations as to sugar and tobacco as 
will afford adequate protection to domestic industries,’ and I 
have always subscribed, as do my constituents, who have made 
their district famous by their adherence to the principles of 
protection and Republicanism, to that preceding paragraph, 
which says: 

The aim and the purpose of Republican policy being not only to 
preserve without excessive duties the security against foreign competi- 
tion to which American manufacturers, farmers, and producers are en- 
titled, but also to maintain the high standard of living of the wage- 
workers of this country, who are the most direct beneficiaries of the 
protective system. 

These declarations apply equally to the products from the 
Philippine Islands as they do from those of any foreign country, 
for the Supreme Court has decided that the Philippine Islands 
are not a part of the United States. 

Therefore I have opposed the free entry into the United 
States of excessively large quantities of Philippine tobacco and 
cigars, not alone from the local view point of my constituents, 
but on those broad grounds which have been harmoniously ad- 
vanced by the cigar-tobacco people of the States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as many others with smaller interests. 

The limitation fixed for the annual free importation of Phil- 
ippine sugar is apparently satisfactory to the sugar planters. 
We have succeeded in forcing a reduction in the amount of filler 
tobacco from 3,000,000 to 1,000,000 pounds annually, and our 
people will doubtless accept the reduction of 2,000,000 pounds 
as an indication of good faith, but the amount fixed for the 
annual -limitation of free cigars is viewed as unnecessarily 
large. I have, therefore, pointed out, and it has been con- 
sistently argued, that the amounts specified in the bill as the 
limitations on tobacco and cigars were excessive, and that the 
President, as the friend of the Filipinos, had recommended 
the free entry of Philippine products only “with such limita- 
tions aS may remove all fear of interference with the tobacco 
and sugar interests of the United States.” It is apparent that 
the arguments were conclusive so far as the filler tobacco was 
concerned, as a cut of 663 per cent has been conceded. and while 
this in itself is a concession of no mean consequence, as it re- 
duces the yearly limitation to an amount equal to one twenty- 
fifth of the cigar tobacco grown in Lancaster County, it has 
not satisfied me as to the limitation on cigars; and it would 
seem that in refusing to permit a reduction of the limitation 
on cigars below 150,000,000 the potential forces that held it at 
that figure have given greater consideration to the welfare of 
the islanders of the Pacific than to the weal of our own people 
or to the true principles of protection. The arguments ad- 
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vanced by the cigar-tobacco people with regard to the filler 
tobacco in the leaf have been equally applicable to the number 
of cigars, and to this item I wish to invite special attention. 

While the Philippine provision was under discussion in the 
Senate, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] recorded 
his dissent from the proposition to reduce the amount of cigars 
to 70,000,000, and in a speech he said: 


I would not injure the cigar makers of New York or of any other 
State, but in my opinion, sir, they are mistaken in supposing t the 
passage of the pending measure in its full and original p 
would be any real injury to them. It appears by the report of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the year 1908 that there has been a 
large and steady increase in the production of cigars in the United 
Stetes since the year 1898. ‘That increase has been, notwithstanding the 
intrcuuction of cigars from Porto Rico, without the payment of duty. 

Bear with me, sir, while | read the tigures which show t*« ‘acrease. 
There were produced in the United States of ars in 14898, 4,9165,- 
000,000 ; in 1899, 5,531,000,000; in 1900, 6,176,000,000; in 1901, 6,- 
914,000,000 ; in 1902, 6.907,000,000 ; in 1903, 7,308,000,000; in 1904, 
7,376,000,000 ; in 1905, 7,551,000,000 ; in 1906, 8,187,006,000 ; in 1907, 
8,376,000,000. 

I do not believe, sir, that the prosperity and growth of the United 
States have yet come to an end. Our population will continue to in- 
crease ; our wealth will continue te increase ; our purchasing power will 
—— to increase, and this steady, natural, normal growth will 
continue. 

What this measure in its full and gee form proposed to do was 
to permit the tobacco raisers of the Philippine Islands to send to the 
Unite? States a quantity of cigars which at its maximum could never 
equai the actual and regular increase in the consumption of cigars in 
this country for one single year. 


It is to be regretted that the idea expressed by Senator Roor 
has been so generally accepted by many Oongressmen and Sen- 
ators as conclusive, without attempting to prove or disprove the 
theory. The amount recited as the limitation on cigars has been 
viewed with alarm by tobacco men over this country, as indi- 
cated by the numerous protests which have been published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Guring the past four months. These 
people are not of a class who enter into presumptions or formu- 
Jate conclusions ill advisedly, but they are numbered among the 
intelligent men who farm tobacco scientifically, the conservative 


leaders of the cigars makers, and the experienced dealers in| 


cigar tobacco and cigars. You can not justly charge these 
thousands of men as selfish, nor have they advanced arguments 
for purely mercenary reasons such as we have commonly heard 
advocated by agents of great and exclusive trade combinations. 

In this connection I desire to quote from an editorial article 
which appeared in the New Era, of Lancaster, Pa., July 22, 
1909 : 


The tariff, perhaps more clearly than any other one thing, affects the 
masses of our citizens. In obedience to what has been considered as a 
mandate from their constituents the members of the present Congress 
have set about nS law which will bear more equitably and 
mg? upon all classes. e House of Representatives has a 
hill, and the Senate, in accordance with its rights under the Constitu- 
tion, has amended that bil! and returned it for concurrence to the body 
in which it originated. As the two bodies have failed to agree upon 
these amendments, a committee of conference was a who are 
endeavoring to adjust the differences which have thus arisen. It ts 
their duty to harmonize the di coing schedules. All this is regular 
and according to the forms establish by the fundamental law. We, 
however, can not see that it is a part of the functions of the President’s 
high office to coerce the Members of Congress into following the course 
which he is of opinion they should pursue. If the result reached by 
them is not satisfactory, he, of course, can veto the bill; but he has 
no right and ought not to be permitted to dictate the course of legis- 
lation. He can, of course, promulgate his views and convince by force 
of the logic of his arguments, but ond this he ranks in the law with 
the private citizen. Now, why, in fixing rates of duties, should he 
absolutely insist that his peculiar shall be accepted? He can not 
possibly, more than anyone else, have a caneiete understanding of so 
vast a subject, and especially is this true of the tobacco question, with 
which we are most interested. Th he says he knows all about the 
wants of the Philippine Islands—and we would not wish to contradict 
him—that knowledge, however, should not carry him to extreme meas- 
ures. The more bh. portant question is, Does he ey know all about 
his own country and what will best conserve its future welfare? The 
wiation of thene 000,000, while that of this great 
te of Pennsylvania alone is little less. Free tobacco may be 
to these island people; but should it be given to them to the - 
ment of valuable interests In the States of Pennsylvania, New _— 
Connecticut, Ohio, and Wisconsin, th an te population 
25,000,000? We are not here advocating what are denominated selfish 
personal sateresta, ry engeate: by and — in > ae 
of la monopolies a expen e are ending 
Suturente of am usands of our citizens whose livi 


tho ng 
this get ind and who are likely to suffer by any action witch 
affects it. 


If there be no objection, I will also insert in the Raecorp a 
communication received from the president of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union. The writer, Mr. George W. Perkins, is 
recognized throughout this country as a very conservative labor 
jeader : 

HIBADQUARTERS CiGaR Maxea;;’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION Gi AMERICA, 
, PL, July 0, B09. 
To the Members of the Congress of the United States: 


rected to communicate to you 
entire cigar and tobacco “a? in their tion to the 
free importation of cigars and from the Philippine Islands. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL REOORD. 


The cigar industry has grown to its present proportions under exist- 
ing laws and regulations. 

e total annual production in 1907 was about 8,000,000,000, the 
annual wholesale value of which was $350,000,000, but owing to the 
prevailing industrial stagnation these amounts were materially decreased 
Axnring the fiscal year of 1908. 

«he wages of cigar makers were about $75,000,000 annually. 
aifference in wages between the two countries for r makers is over 
ze day, the general cost, owing to raw material and general pro- 

ion, being —— making successful ae im ble. 
The cigar industr e pays over $25,000, annually in tax to 
maintain the Federal Government. 

Cigar manufacturers constitute only three one-thousandths per cent 
of the population, but pay 11 per cent of the entire running expense of 
the Government. 

The cigar trade employs 125,000 skilied workmen and, all told, about 

a a and women. Their wages go into the legitimate 
of and commerce, hence do just as much as anyone else 
to keep the wheels, of industry al teenies. 

We are now importing about 120,000,000 cigars annually from Port, 
Rico free of duty, with the volume steadily increasing. You ask us 
now to accept 150,000,000 free of duty from the Philippine 
—— and on top of this propose to increase the internal-reyenue 

on cigars. 

The amount of cigars now quinn from Porto Rico, with the num- 
ber to come from the Philippine Islands, will displace between 4,000 
and 5,000 American cigar makers, adding them to the ranks of the 
already too la army of unemployed. 

The propo legislation will benefit a certain gigantic monopoly in 
our trade, while proving detrimental to workmen employed by it, and 
to all other productive interests in the trade. 

Under the proposed legislation Philippine cigars can be landed in 
San Francisco from $8.50 to $13.50 per thousand. Cigars produced 
here sell from $20 to $70 and upward for the higher grades. 

The cigar trade in the Philippine Islands is largely controlled by the 
Chinese—the cheapest workers the world. 

On ag A 27, 1905, Secretary Taft said: “A shaped cigar 
could be in ‘Manila for $6 per thousand, while $34 per thousand 


© cent protest agalast "being itted inst the oriental 

e nee protes orienta 
labor of the Philippine Isla with its eblimited wumber of Chinese, 
constituting the apest labor of the civilized world. 

We r ask that you give this matter careful consideration, 
and respectfully request that you vote against a measure so rious 
te American ent and the loyal American citizens engaged therein. 

Respectfully, yours, 
G. W. PERKINS, 
International President 
Cigar Makers’ International Union. 

I also request, for the purpose of putting on record some 
valuable matter in connection with this question, the publica- 
tion of briefs presented by the official representatives of the 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Association, the Lancaster (Pa.) Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, and the Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade: 
PROTEST AGAINST THE FREE ENTRY OF TOBACCO AND CIGARS FROM THD 

PHILIPPIND ISLANDS. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Finance Committcce: 

In this hearing we have the honor to directly represent the cigar 
manufacturers of one of the greatest cigar manufactur States. 
Pennsylvania alone manufactures approxima 2,000,000. cigars 
annually, which is about one-quarter of the tota annual output of one 
of the greatest Industries of our country, and which annually manu- 
factures under normal trade conditions over 8,000,000,000 cigars, the 
total value of this about 600,600, and for which 
B ’ a 


we pay in wa alone over $ contribute toward the 
maintenance our Government an internal-revenue tax of over 


,000 annually. 

t ind has been built up and is maintained under a 
4 or to 1863 the cigar-manufacturing industry of 
was practically nil. Nearly all the cigars consumed here 
were and imported from Germany. At that time, all told, less 
than 3,000 le were aan in the cigar-making trade in the 
United Staten To-day we employment to 125,000 skilled mechan- 
me and employ, all in 000, — our factories over 200,000 a 
citizens, human beings who are dependen 

upon the cigar a livelihood 


mawufacturers have suffered tly durin 
nstances we have ke ur 
ded 

in sight. 
the effect of anticipated 


te protection 
y the Congress 


ion. 
rted from the Philippine 
on of cigars in 
trade con- 


The 


the present 
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joved in this industry are united in their ouponition to the transfer 
rom the United States to the a a of that industry from a gen- 
erally prosperous business and fairly paid labor to the competition of 
the chvapest workers in the world, 

. A. B. Hgss, 


8S. R. Moss, 
I. H. WEAVER, 
Committee of Cigar Manufacturers. 


PARBMERS OPPOSE THE FREE IMPORTATION OF TOBACCO FROM THD 
PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Finance Committec: 


We, as officers of the Lancaster (Pa.) Tobacco Growers’ Association, 
once again make our appearance in behalf of our society and fellow- 
farmers, to enter our protest against the removal of duty on Philippine 
tobacco. By the result of the ish _ war three great tobacco coun- 
tries came into our possession ba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands. We made many concessions for them in many ways by the 
lowering of duties in their favor. We tobacco men suffered severely, 
not only w:th the lowering of duties on their products, but by the lower- 
ing of duties on Sumatra. Then we were raisers of wrapper 
but the lowering of duty on Sumatra drove us compiete:y out of that 
field. We then changed our modes and are now producing fillers. In 
fact, the only field left open to us. By the lowering of daties on Cuba 
and Porto Rico, we were again assailed in our standpoint, for from 
raising fillers we have no retreat. There is nothing left for us lower 
in. the tobacco field. Now comes the wiping out of the duty on Phili 

is reduction affects the great States of Pennsyivania 
than any other States in the Union, for their chief crop 
is the raising of fillers. So is the crop of the Philippines; give them 
a lower duty and our indust is ruined, and we are no s 1 pro- 
ducers. Between the years 1 and 1907, a period of forty-six years, 
our tobacco crop in Lancaster County has varied from 35,000 to 75,000 
cases per annum, $5000 on from 14,000 to 18,000 acres, and has brought 
into our country $80,000, in cash—a larger sum of money than was 
ever realized from tobacco in the same area of any country in the world 
except . Also, the ninth internal-revenue district, of which we 
are the chief, has in the last seven years paid to the Government in 
revenue $17,377,343. We also manufactured in the year 1906, 801,- 
399,420 rs. This district is the banner cigar manufacturing district 
in the United States. Is this industry not worth protecting? Verily, 
it is, and that is why we are sent here by our fellow-farmers to enter 
our solemn protest against the lowering this duty. The Republican 
yoy in its platform, upon which his honor, Judge Taft, was elected 
to the Presidency, has promised a revision and a modification of the 
tariff, but we naturally supposed they were those things which in our 
infancy we could not manufacture in competition with foreign manu- 
facturers who were long established, but now since we have become 
established we can manufacture under a reduced duty. We never for a 
moment supposed that it had reference to an industry where every ad- 
van is on the other side. We can not compete with the cheap labor 
and the long season of the Philippine Islands. We have also made a 
promise that trusts, especially the tobacco trust, shall be held in check; 
suits by the Government are now canting. for that purpose. omens 
the tax will give them the field in the Philippine Islands, and they wil 
have the whip hand over Pennsylvania and Ohio. They can snap their 
— at us and say they can get fillers elsewhere. ou see the con- 
dition of affairs in Kentucky. Tobacco can scarcely be raised there 
now at a profit. You lower this duty and thousands and thousands of 
our fellow-farmers will be in the same condition. We are sure our con- 
stituents had no idea when they gave to Ju Taft 16,000 wee | 
that the reduction of duty would be in those which compete wi 
what we produce from the soil. As said on a former occasion, we have 
always been protectionists, and are so now, but never before this to- 
bacco ar was assailed had we anything to —o Yet we stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the iron maker and the woolgrower to pro- 
tect their products, knowing it would finally be a blessing to all. Yet 
how can this prove a bi to anyone by ruining our industry, which 
is well established, to try to foster an indu which has just got a 
foothold? We have contributed much for their welfare, and will do 
more, but do not ask us to sacrifice that which we live by. The pro- 
tective principles which dominated ererstams beaten to free trade 
at the last election are paramount over all tobacco-growing States, 
and 10,000 of growers, scattered over this great Union, have not given 
up hope, but turn their eyes to this Co and ask them for justice, 
first, last, and all the time; and in seek this we are asking protec- 
tion for millions of dollars ex ded in buildings which are suitable for 
no other industry but this. is not a farm in our whole county 
that has not from $3,000 to $10,000 expended in shedding, which would 
be useless. We have not the — shedding of the Tropics, but per- 
manent buildings erected especially for this a 

Again, gen let us say, if you grant this removal of duty, what 
will prevent Sumatra from being, sm ed into the Philippine Islands 
and passing it here duty free as Philippine tobacco? The present Army 
of the United States is not large enough to guard these islands to pre- 
vent it. Much more could be said in behalf of the cigar tobacco indus- 
try, but you, gentlemen, certainly see the justice of our claim. If we 
thought, as some think, that this reduction would not affect out indus- 
try, we would not be up in arms to prevent it. So, gentlemen, we leave 
this with you, trusting you may see your way clear to give the tiller of 
the soil the protection ke asks for. 

B. Ezra Herr, 


M. L. GREIDER, 
Grorce HIBsHMAN, 
President and Officers Lancaster County (Pa.) Growers’ Asan. 


RESOLUTION OF PROTEST BY THE LEAF TOBACCO BOARD OF TRADES. 


Whereas there is now pending before the Senate of the United States 
a tariff-revision measure, section 5 of which provided for the free entr 
into the United States of 3,000,000 Ee of filler tobacco, 300,000 
pounds of wrapper tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars free of duty from 
the Philippines; and 

Whereas this number of cigars, together with the cigars which will be 
made from the above amount of tobacco, exceeds the number of cigars 
manufactured in the Philippines during the year 1907 and is equal to 
one-fiftieth of all cigars manufactured in the United States as the 
ear 1907, we believe the passage of this measure would work untoid in- 


Tory to the tobacce growers, tobacco packers, dealers, and jobbers, cigar 


manufacturers, cigar jobbers, bench workers, apd the many thousands of 





peente who in one way or another make their livelihood out of the to- 
cco industry; and 

Whereas the free entry of this number of cigars and this amount of 
tobacco is equal to one-seventh of all tobacco grown in the State of 
Pennsylvania: Therefore be it 

Resolv t we must vehemently pestast against the passage of this 
section of the proposed tariff-revision bill, and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to our Representatives in both Houses of Congress, 
urging them to use their best efforts to defeat the passage of the pro- 
posed measure. 

I. H. WEAVER, 

A. B. Hess, 

M. ROSENTHAL, 

C. Emory Lone, 
Committee. 

The statements of these gentlemen are not idle or illusory, and 
their facts and figures have not been and can not be success- 
fully controverted. In addition, numerous letters, telegrams, 
and resolutions have been submitted to Members of this Con- 
gress during the past four months protesting against free-trade 
Philippine tobacco and cigars. The petitions have been heard 
and heeded in the Senate, but I regret to find a large number of 
my colleagues on this side of the Chamber who are favorable 
to this free trade, while it appears that the Democratic brethren 
are so thoroughly wedded to free-trade principles that they 
fairly shout with delight over the thought of securing free-trade 
relations, even with limitations, with any foreign country. 

As heretofore stated, we have secured a reduction of 
2,000,000 pounds in the limitation for filler tobacco, but the 
pressure which has been brought to bear, through the activi- 
ties of the Insular Bureau of the War Department, has pre- 
vented the permanent reduction in the cigar limitation. These 
officials have again and again announced that concessions must 
be accorded the sugar and tobacco industries of the Philippines 
owing to the industrial stagnation there. We find that hemp, 
tobacco, sugar and copra are the chief agricultural products of 
the islands that enter into competition with our American prod- 
ucts, and as regards these items I desire to submit the follow- 
ing tables for a comparison of the largest exports during the 
Spanish régime, with those under the American occupation : 


Value of Philippine exports in Spanish times, calendar years 1885-189}. 


























Tobacco ae 

Calendar year. Hemp. Sugar. | and man-| Copra. all other 
ufactures. articles. 

Si itittiainadeedilintetadeaennicite + $5,500,757 | $8,669,522 1$2,297,358 |.........../$20,551, 434 
EE Se 4,340, 05: 7,019,978 | 2,010,093 $5,781 | 20,113, 847 
0 ES ee eee 8,161,550 6,156,709 | 1,559,070 36,809 | 19,447,997 
hill atnccistainiecutens 8,009,422 | 6,271,080 | 2,449,181 131,347 | 19,404,434 
edadkdhiscancsaukeiul 10,402,614 9,101,024 | 2,255,494 209,820 | 25,671,322 
Average annual..| 7,302,680 | 7,443,653 2,114,240 76,752 21,037 ,807 

Re so "6,925,564 | 7,255,080 | 2,409,083 | 85,768 | 21,547,541 
sation <siitiptinnntsaidincaal | 10,323,913 5,696,746 | 2,150,306 |_........__| 20,878,359 
a sien . . 7,768,595 | 2,535,740 748,918 | 19,163,950 
i tdhawccndiaibitihnametree 7,697,164 | 10,368,883 | 2,433,304 414,652 | 22,183,223 
Saati peabanew chain 7,243,842 5,476,617 | 1,576,175 | 1,172,191 | 16,541,842 
Average annual._; 7,815,402 7,315,174 | 2,232,912 483,305 | 20,062,983 





Attention is invited to a like table of exports during the 
years of American invasion from 1903 to 1907. 
Value of Philippine exports, 1903-1907 of American occupation. 














Tobacco 

Fiscal year. | Hemp. Sugar. | and man-; Copra. | Allother.| Total. 
ufactures. 

| 
i Rcideadeninaoaies $21,701,575 |$3,955,568 |$1,882,018 |$4,473,029 ($1,107,709 ($33,119,899 
Pinbeuencen | 21,794,960 | 2,668,507 | 2,013,287 | 2,527,019 | 1,246,854 | 30,250,627 
aedasia | 22,146,241 | 4,977,026 | 1,999,193 | 2,095,355 | 1,134,800 | 32,352,615 
1906.......2..| 19,446,769 4,863,865 | 2,889,890 | 4,043,115 | 1,173,495 | 31,917,134 
Rt cccons- | 21,085,081 | 3,984,460 | 8,129,194 | 4,053,193 | 1,511,429 | 83,713,357 

Average 





verage | 21,234,925 | 4,079,885 emnms | «cnn 1,234,857 | 32,270,726 


Nors.—Total exports do not include gold and silver coin. 





The above figures indicate a creditable record to the intelli- 
gent American administration, and the words of the then Secre- 
tary of War, in a report on January 27, 1908, add weight to the 
false cry of Philippine industrial depression by the loss of the 
foreign markets because of American occupation. The President 
(then Secretary of War) stated: 

* * * It seems to me wonderful that the exports from the islands 
have so far exceeded the exports in Spanish times, and have been so 
well maintained that last year there was more exported from the islands 
than ever before in the history of the Philippines. * * * 

Such being the case, what possible excuse can exist for the 
free entry into this country of Philippine tobacco and cigars, as 
provided for in this bill? 
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The biil as originally reported to the House contained a 
phraseology intended to safeguard American raw materials 
against the free importation from the Philippine Islands of arti- 


cles produced in other foreign countries. It stipulated “ that 
all articles wholly the growth and product of the Philippine 
Islands” should be admitted free of duty, except for the limita- 
tions provided. When the Senate submitted a substitute para- 
graph for the House section 5 it was discovered that this pro- 
tective wording had been eliminated, and when the substitute 
amendment was presented the word “ wholly ” had been entirely 
omitted, although it had appeared three times in the original 
paragraph. When this change in the important protective lan- 
guage was discovered the tobacco people were forced to strive 
diligently to secure the adoption of such wording as would in- 
sure the protection of American industries against schemes for 
the unlimited use of foreign raw materials in the manufaciure 
of es-called “ Philippine cigars.” As a protection against such 
fraud the conferees have reported the adoption of the following 
proviso: 


Provided, All articles the growth or product cf or manufactured in 
the Philippine Islands from materials the growth or product of the 
Philippine Islands or of the United States, or of both, or which do not 


contain foreign materials to the value of more than 20 per cent of their 
total value— 


And so forth. 


Now, I do not believe that there should ve a provision in a 
tariff bill promulgated by the Republican party anc enacted 
into law by its representatives permitting the admission of any 
tobacco and cigars ‘rom the Philippines or any other foreign 
territory free of duty. The Filipinos should not be made de- 
pendent upon American markets. It is right and proper that 
we should assist them legitimately in the rehabilitation of their 
industries if necessary, but the tables submitted herewith dis- 
credit the cry of industrial calamity. I submit that it is unjust 
and unfair to the growers of tobacco, to the packers thereof, 
and to the makers of cigars to permit such articles to come into 
this country and to sacrifice the duty which this Government 
would collect on the importation, while at the same time the 
Philippine insular treasury will lose by the elimination of an 
export tax, which in the aggregate will cost the two countries 
- Millions of dollars. 

This Philippine provision and the arbitrary manner in which 
it has been injected into this bill by the Insular Bureau of the 
War Department are probably sufficient to cause me to feel 
personally justified in taking a stand in opposition to the pas- 
sage of the conference tariff bill; but I realize that this section 
is but one feature of a measure containing approximately 4,000 
items, and I appreciate the material concessions that have been 
made to our people by alterations in this section of the bill 
since it was originally introduced. 

I am well aware also that the people of the country are tired 
of tariff debates, and they want final action so that the great 
wheels of industry may go forward without hindrance. There 
are evidences that the conferees, with the assistance of the 
President, have reported what is generally recognized to be as 
good a tariff bill with a revision of tariff rates downward as 
was possible under all the circumstances. We are not all 
agreed upon many of the schedules, but in the formation of a 
tariff law for the multifarious industries of many millions of 
people it can hardly be expected that we shall be of one ac- 
cord, and in every tariff law there will necessarily be inevita- 
ble inequalities and irreconcilable interests. The majority 
membership of this House, as well as those in the Senate, and 
the President, have devoted months to the consideration of this 
great task of tariff revision; and although firm in my belief as 
to the injustice of putting the farmers and wage-workers of 
this country in competition with the cheap lands and poorly 
paid labor of the Orient, I can not deem it of such import as to 
warrant and justify the rejection of the entire bill. As a ques- 
tion of high public and party policy and national welfare, I am 
not disposed to go the limit in opposing the views of the Presi- 
dent and the able and experienced gentlemen who have served 
on the conference committee. Temporarily waiving objections 
to its unsatisfactory features, I realize the expediency of vot- 
ing for the passage of the conference bill in order that the 
pledge of the Republican party for a revision of the tariff shall 
be redeemed and the country shall not be further retarded by 
delay and uncertainty. I shall so vote, moreover, with the 
understanding that the free entry provision in this bill shall 
not be regarded simply as an entering wedge, to be en- 
larged from time to time to the detriment of the tobacco indus- 
try of this country and those who labor therein; and also with 
the sincere hope that this Government will in time return to 
the sane and sound policy of unlimited protection for this prod- 
uct of our own soil and our own workmanship. 


Payne Tariff Bill. 





SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1488) to 

a revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 

nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGLEY said: 

Mr. Speeaker: Pursuant to the authority given by unanimous 
consent of the House for Members to print in the Recorp their 
views regarding the conference report on the tariff bill, I sub- 
mit the following: 

I can not say that I am especially overjoyed with the conclu- 
sions reached by the conferees on this bill which I shall call, 
in these remarks, the “ Payne bill,” because the President has 
so designated it, but I really think that it ought to be called 
the “Taft bill” and that it will go down in history as such. 
I am, however, gratified over one fact which seems to be well 
settled, and that is that the heretical and un-Republican propa- 
ganda of “free raw materials” has been consigned to eternal 
sleep. Lest this statement might be construed as placing me in 
antagonism with the views of the administration upon that 
question, I desire to state that I have never understood the 
President to be in favor of “free raw materials,” so called, as 
has been asserted more or less in the press. In every talk I 
have had with him upon this question he has distinctly avowed 
that he is not committed to such a doctrine; that he realizes 
that the principles of protection properly apply to all industries 
in which capital and labor are employed and which come in com- 
petition with the cheaper cost of production in other countries; 
in other words, that it is simply a question of fact as to whether 
any given industry, the products of which may be called the 
“raw material” of the manufacturer, needs protection because 
of the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

In a commercial sense there is no such thing as raw material 
if the hand of labor has touched it. Every product that enters 
the markets of the world involves the expenditure of capital, in- 
cluding the wages of labor employed in its production. Wheat 
may be termed the “raw material” of the miller, but it is the 
finished product of the labor of the husbandman who has sown 
the seed, cultivated, harvested, garnered, and prepared the 
wheat for the market. Rough lumber may be termed the “ raw 
material” of those who convert it into the finished product, but 
the tree has to be cut down, sawed into logs, and hasted to the 
railroad or to the stream and transported to the market, and 
this involves a great amount of labor and the expenditure of 
much capital. Neither can coal be properly classed as “raw 
material’ except where it remains untouched in the earth, be- 
cause before it reaches the consumer it must be dug from the 
mine, brought to the surface of the earth, and shipped to the 
market. And so it is with-iron ore. These commodities are no 
more raw material than are the cotton and woolen fabrics when 
they come from the mill. 

Consequently I insist that my attitude with reference to the 
subject of “free raw materials” is in entire harmony with that 
of the present administration, so far as the principles of pro- 
tection are concerned. The question as to the proper rate of 
duty in each instance is a matter of detail about which there 
must necessarily be difference of opinion. 

I would change some of the rates of duty agreed upon by the 
conferees, if I could, and I apprehend that most of my brethren 
on this side of the House feel the same way about it. But 
tariff legislation is always a matter of compromise and, in my 
judgment, this bill represents the best compromise for all sec- 
tions of the country that could possibly have been wrought out 
of the numerous conflicting views and interests involved. 

I voted for the Payne bill not because I agreed with all of its 
provisions, but because I knew that the passage of that bill was 
only the initial step in the framing of a tariff law, and that in 
the end a much better bill would be finally agreed upon; and I 
say this with due deference to my distinguished and patriotic 
friend from New York {Mr. Payne] who reported that bill. In 
fact, I had assurances from sources that I deemed reliable that 
the industries in my own State and district, some of which the 
bill did not properly protect, would be better taken care of in the 
Senate and in the conference report, and the provisions of the 
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bill reported by the conferees confirm and vindicate my judg- 
ment in relying upon those assurances. Moreover, I knew 
that the country wanted the question settled as speedily as pos- 
sible, and my vote for the Payne bill was actuated in part by 
the conviction that its passage through the House, unsatis- 
factory as it was in many respects, was more advisable than to 
seek to delay it there with possibly no better results. 

the time the framing of this bill was first begun I nevér 
oubted that it would finally be put in such a shape that I, asa 
protectionist Republican, could cast my vote for it and defend 
it before my people. 

I am a protectionist. I have been tiught that doctrine from 
my childhood, and years ago I took lessons in protection from 
some gentlemen who now seem to be hesitating about following 
the doctrine to its logical end. But their course has not shaken 
me in the faith. I am still a protectionist, and I voted for the 
conference report because it is a Republican protective tariff 
measure and infinitely better, from my view point, than any 
bill framed in accordance with the tariff views of gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. 

It is safe to say that never before in the history of this coun- 


a 


pected, for in the twelve years intervening between the Dingley 

Payne tariff acts this country has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds on the road of industrial and commercial expan- 
sion. These interests have become more diversified, more com- 
and hence great care had to be exercised so to adjust the 
balance that the greatest good to the greatest number might be 
accomplished. In that period of twelve years the United States 
acquired vast insular territory, once the possessions of Spain, 
and by that acquisition new responsibilities were placed upon 
this Government, which, of course, had to be taken into con- 
sideration in framing the new tariff law. The people of this 
country are to be congratulated that again it fell to the Repub- 
lican party to frame that tariff, for under the broad and benef- 
icent protective policy of that party—a policy which even 
some of our Democratic friends are beginning to assimilate— 
the material welfare of the land has once more been safe- 


i 


My views on this question were well known when I was 
elected as a Member of the Sixty-first Congress, at which time it 
was also known that a new tariff law would be enacted by that 
Congress and that I would do what I could to secure the reten- 
tion of protective duties wherever needed in that law. Each 
voter has a right to know whether his Representative has been 
faithful to the trust reposed in him, and is entitled to demand 
of him an account of what he has done and to judge from that 
account whether he has been faithful to his trust; and this is 
why I feel it incumbent upon me at this time and in this manner 
to place on record the reasons for my action. 

There seemed to be throughout the couatry a general demand 
for downward revision. I took the position that we were will- 
ing to accept our share of that downward revision and no more. 
I thought the cut in the lumber duty from $2 to $1, as proposed 
in the Payne bill, was more downward revision than the lumber 
industry ought to be called upon to share, but those sections of 
the country having no lumber to sell, and therefore in favor of 
free lumber, were so strongly entrenched that we were glad 
enough to take the $1 in the House bill with the mental reserva- 
tion and expectation, of course, that we would finally get more 
than that. The Senate increased the rate to $1.50, and after a 
prolonged contest in conference the rate of $1.25 was agreed 
upon. I had hoped it would be fixed at the Senate rate, but 
the $1.25 rate will afford the lumber industry in my section of 
the some protection, and I trust adequate protection. 
At any rate it is far better than free lumber, which we would 
have had if the Democratic platform had prevailed. 

I am glad that I was able to contribute to some extent, at 
least, in the effort which secured this protection. 

I hope I may be pardoned for quoting in this connection a 
letter I have received from Hon. J. W. Forpney, Member of 
Congress from the State of Michigan, who was the leader in the 
House in the contest for protection to lumber: 

COMMITTEE = WAYS AND sana. 
Houss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1909. 
Hon. J. W. LANGLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Lanctey: I deem it catty Sut you that your constituents 

who are interested in the protection of the 


Pp Mtuinber industry should know 
service that you have rendered them in connection with the 


of the new tariff bill. 
From the very of the controversy you wane as 
one of the foremost ms of the lumber industry in the se, and 
Per extan extensive acquaintance with the membership and thorough *famil- 


iarity with pa subject made you one of the most effective workers for 
the lumber duty. 

It is with no intention to disparage the efforts of many others who 
aided in the fight that I say that if what you alone accomplished had 
— = left undone it would have probably resulted in the free-lumber 
ens 2 oa going into the House bill; and with sucha provision in that 

doubt very much whether lumber could have been kept on the 
Gutiable list in the Senate. At any rate, I am sure those of us who 
believe in protection to the lumber industry have reason to rejoice that 
you were returned to the Sixty-first Congress, and of course we all hope 
and believe that your constituents will fully appreciate your work in 
their —— and will keep on returning you as long as you desire to re- 


ongress. 
With kindest personal regards and lasting assurances, I um, 
Very sincerely, yours, 


J. W. Forpney. 


The Fayne bill gave us practically free coal. I was very 
much disappointed with that provision, but went to work imme- 
diately after the bill left the House, along with others, in an 
earnest effort to get protection to the coal industry. 

I claim but little credit for the final result, except that I did 
what I could. The conference report gives us 45 cents per ton 
and omits the provision for a reciprocal arrangement with 
Canada, practically our only competitor in the coal business. I 
would have been glad if 2 higher rate cou!d heve been secured, 
but it was a compromise and, in my judgment, a fairly good 
one, in view of the fact that a Democratic tariff law would have 
placed coal upon the free list. 

Fluor-spar mining is an important industry in Kentucky, 
although not in my immediate section. It is an industry which, 
in my judgment, is a typical illustration of the wisdom of the 
protective policy. It was on the free list in the Dingley bi!!, 
because the industry has developed since that law was passed. I 
think I may fairly claim some share of the credit for getting 
the rate of $1.50 a ton on this mineral in the House bill. I con- 
tended at the time that the duty should be at least $3 per ton. 
That rate of duty was added in the Senate and retained by the 
conferees, and I predict that as a result many new mines will 
be opened not only in Kentucky but in other States where there 
are large deposits, which will give employment to thousands of 
laborers. 

I regard the hemp industry as another which required more 
protection, and I did what I could throughout the tariff con- 
test to secure that. The provisions of the bill agreed upon by 
the conference committee are not entirely satisfactory, but I 
hope and believe they are such as to afford some degree of pro- 
tection to this industry. And the same is true with reference to 
the duty on iron ore and scrap iron. I contended for a higher 
duty than was agreed upon by the conferees. My district is not 
so much interested in these items as it is in others I have men- 
tioned. Representatives from sections more directly interested 
indicated their willingness to support the report, although it 
was not entirely satisfactory in these respects. 

I wish to add in this connection that I did everything in my 
power, along with other Representatives in the House and 
Senate from Kentucky, regardless of politics, to have incor- 
porated in the tariff law a provision which would give relief to 
the tobacco growers in Kentucky, and while the provision that 
was finally agreed upon was not all that was desired, I believe 
that it will be much better for them than the law which it super- 
sedes. 

Personally I am in favor of an income tax confined, of course, 
to those who are abundantly able to pay it, but the Supreme 
Court having decided such a tax unconstitutional I think the 
Congress took the proper course by passing a resolution sub- 
mitting to the States an amendment to the Constitution, so that 
such a law can be constitutionally enacted. 

The provision for a corporation tax is a new proposition, and I 
voted for it largely az a temporary expedient and because an 
income tax could not be enacted. I frankly confess that I have 
some doubt as to the wisdom of it. If it proves unsatisfactory, 
it can and will, of course, be repealed. 

As a revenue producer, it will accomplish only a fraction of 
what would be the revenue from an income tax, and I do not 
believe that in this respect it will be as effective as an in- 
heritance tax would have been. There were serious misgivings 
in the minds of many Members of the House of Representatives 
when the Senate struck the inheritance-tax provision from the 
Payne bill and in its stead brought in the corporation tax. 

It is well known, of course, that this form of taxation would 
not have found a place in the bill if the President had not ex- 
pressed a strong preference for it. It is equally weil known 
that he attaches less importance to it as a revenue raiser than 
as a means whereby the Government can exercise proper control 
over the business methods and management of corporations. 
Railroad, telegraph, telephone, and other corporations, who owe 
their franchises and privileges to the people, are by this means 
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brought under the surveillance of the people’s properly ap- 
pojnted and authorized agents, and in the degree in which this 
surveillance enables the Government to hold these corpora- 
tions to their duty toward the public the new tax will have 


achieved a beneficial effect. As an equitable and efficient source 
S revenue, however, I fear it will not prove entirely satis- 
actory. 

It would have been better, in my judgment, if the inheritance- 
tax clause had been retained in the tariff bill. No other tax 
reaches with such absolute certainty the fortunes of the rich. 
Even an income tax, of which I am heartily in favor and about 
which I shall have something to say later on, can be evaded by 
perjury or other equally reprehensible methods on the part of 
unscrupulous individuals. Not so with the inheritance tax, for 
the estate of everyone, rich or poor, is under the immediate 
supervision of the constituted authorities, It is collected with 
less trouble and expense to the Government than any other tax. 
It brings into the Treasury those very contributions to the sup- 
port of the Government which the possessor of wealth in his 
lifetime may withhold, or attempt to withhold, by one device or 
another. The hoarded wealth of the multimillionaire can be 
made an agency for the public good by this means as by no 
other. Andrew Carnegie has said : 

By taxing estates heavily at death the State marks its condemnation 
of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy life. It is desirable that nations 
should go much further in this direction. Indeed, it is difficult to set 
bounds to the share of a rich man’s estate which should go at his 
death to the public through the State. 

I shall quote further from Mr. Carnegie’s remarks, in order 


to present his view of the moral as well as the economic effect 
of an inheritance tax: 


This policy would work powerfully to induce the rich man to attend 
to the administration of wealth during his life, which is the end that 
society should always have in view, as being by far the most fruitful 
for the people. Nor need it be feared that this policy would sap the 
root ef enterprise and render men less anxious to accumulate, for, to 
the class whose ambition it is to leave great fortunes and be talked 
about after their death, it will attract even more attention and, indeed, 
be a somewhat nobler ambition to have enormous sums paid over to the 
State from their fortunes. 


We have ample proof of the evil that may result from the 
accumulation of immense fortunes in the hands of a single in- 
dividual and from the constant growth of such fortunes through 
the unconsumed income derived therefrom. We know from 
actual experience how, by this means, commercial freedom may 
be restricted, and it is but a step from this restriction to the 
subversion of the people’s civil and political liberty. 

A graduated inheritance tax, like a graduated income tax, is 
a most equitable means of exacting proper tribute to the coffers 
of the Government from sources of revenue that can not be 
reached in any other way. Such taxes are collected in all civ- 
ilized countries. In Great Britain the inheritance tax, or 
“death duty,” as it is called there, ranges from 1 to 15 per cent, 
the latter rate being on estates in excess of $15,000,000. Ger- 
many’s inheritance tax ranges from 4 to 10 per cent, being 
graduated according to the degree of relationship, and in some 
of the States of the German Empire the tax runs from 1 to 203 
per cent, the latter on relatives beyond the sixth degree and 
strangers in blood. The system obtains in all European coun- 
tries, in Mexico, in a number of the Spanish-American States, 
in Japan, and in Australasia. In Australasia, where state 
socialism flourishes in a degree not yet attained by any other 
country, the inheritance rises to 20 per cent, the avowed purpose 
being not only to bring money into the treasury but to break 
up large estates. 

Inheritance taxes are collected in a majority of the States of 
the Union, and we have also had a national inheritance tax 
when great national emergencies arose, such as the period imme- 
diately succeeding the war of the Revolution, the period of 
the civil war, and the Spanish-American war. The law of 
1898 was repealed in 1902, and the records of the Internal 
Revenue Office show that under it the following amounts were 
collected : 


1898-1899 .__._..-...-----~------------.-----..... $1, 235, 485, 25 
1689-1900 _ .... ...... i nee e enn eenee 2, 884, 491.55 
1900-1901 ......_.-- ~~ enone 5, 211, 898. 68 
BRO G oo nee emerge annie diniieemems 4, 842, 966. 52 
1902-1006 .. 2... re nee cncnemeeneonaneeneae 5, 356, 774. 90 
1906-2906 ... on teicee nnn see cnmndeemnonnnoee 2, O72, 182, 12 
Fen I ticki cade ceenancies eninicenabbberenaeh anaclansnenitcihcuees deeb emtiniasins sacl 774, 354. 59 
LOGO HE GOG 6 nda ets ein ce nie renineceimiintbhismeenen 142, 148. 22 
TORE nn nce nye wee neneccocstnenimsSeen 22, 520, 201. 83 


In Great Britain the revenue from estate duties in the year 
ended March 31, 1907, amounted to about $71,000,000. Think 
what a revenue such a tax would yield in the United States! 
In Munsey’s Scrap Book of June, 1906, is given a list of the re- 


puted wealth of 51 men whose fortunes are estimated at $20,- 
000,000 or more. That list runs thus: 


John D. Rockefeller 


(wen nnn nnn nn 600, 000, 
BEGSe.: COPUR So chicka Balen dbs nein Sash +e00, 000, oo 
‘ IE epi micti nm matinee aippetiihnlins—sigtignn hihi ink , 000, 000 
ig BS TI conyers reisicnatatasaiperniiinnmtae icenen en encentaiins spell a 150, 000, 000 
Ne IN sca clint sal cvenenieatineae- aichlhien + teceaomipamaeied 100, 000, 000 
Eh. Bey POON oh ee elec dunks JE eles 100, 000, 000 
TE NO 5s hie ani Sahoo tcntinbmanhaeiaaantlbe: 100, 000, 000 
IN FI a ceacciqneayt pinion aepieehiiiiaguane idan inh 100, 000, 000 
ge ill DE NG es i Dy PI i Bas oni 00, 000, 000 
PO I iri co i edeersenin nidntchewerenisglan aaa , 000, 000 
A 80, 000, 000 
Ais I ci hse laliiperinit ade Mala et nhasid nies nga osabalidaianesiaania ie 75, 000, 000 
I dina nena een 75, 000, 000 
i RE ee a 50, 000, 000 
oC pena ies Gish ltt lie cb ch MN ib 60, 000, 000 
SOE, Fl OE i, os rinciin ntl he tinis Gh. bi tipeen dgneadiiainipladiion 50, 000, 000 
ee ee eae 50, 000, 000 
J. B. = hein ovdivebehsipcheiveardartniehaias cbipalita tepliiyadliien ai biticiinhtddtennsiiill 50, 000, 000 
I SN im dais eoicninehsdcenebien Desh esndliben balls aan , 000, 
I, CIN ai ssicrccniccreiciepntsiepiitaihcmadi lial ee 40, 000, 000 
I a arene seein as Eel , 000, 
SPREE a UO a ook cs ek, raesinw i ener babies head we 40, 000, 000 
ans Sng SN IO iio nsec oan tne es acceso alien Malattie 0, 000, 000 
BD, A SIO ais sian grist ishitehstiianiiadetentsipege elaine 40, 000, 000 
Thomas STIs nnsctiainaccuncd-antneas ynebanenaashteminrndniieinieni inate ae 40, 000, 000 
ee Wo ORIN oh ints hin cama pebin ue spb intladdagneeantleaeaate 35, 000, 000 
GeORRO GOUNE is oii i eit ecb ai eee 35, 000, 0 
i IY I as csnticeessnaciptitiiinaaetthtiilin tai teliliiiia cesta 30, 000, 000 
I ee ee 80, 000, 000 
ES WF 5 hen Sis ct ch pe dels tile teehee 30, 000, 000 
Sei le a iilecictniti ce wisntetllci Ste ab vsllins ipl iegithnilabias 30, 000, 000 
SN I 6 cincnsetini ieee i ttle ittch caleba late Rite Raila 30, 000, 000 
Nr rt ents an in Saat is siege ieee a 30, 000, 000 
I i cc Svinsin bindeebdnatidiontt ais gue tt ieee 25, 000, 000 
Pr Biss i, FOC patent wnicptnniitindaigitciblan testis didaidanabttitewtiie, 25, 000, 000 
I iain cas cxrenaniiseiibietiatangbatgti ini adieieh aadiesdatailatials 5, 000, 000 
IE Ie 3 scenes ncn cncthance dtsenaaannionnian died caeieecteiai tat eae , 000, 000 
ORO Cin ie dace een 20, 000, 000 
Wie, SD cacica cies <ailighinenchusiints cnpititinigbanccgaliendititiilsniaiiaaiaitiiein 20, 000, 000 
I III ss csseentindidaptendinishen dateindis distal dil dtbaaddi pied inid 20, 000, 000 
Bc ese Ne cnendl tielinties ad eesti en inn eebltnitaede 20, 000, 000 
SOG 08. OG on nihil althte UD hia 20, 000, 000 
SE Rs OT 5 tren vncisitcgpicanaity:iagelitbils Riiaishabcalalaliagitdan tnaiiesiamiiane 20, 000, 000 
IT a ieee ae eee ain 20, 000, 000 
a. REE ee gE Se REE 7S EE 20, 000, 000 
nn OA OO otc. nk S Sti nddibs mths adtbeipadiel 20, 000, 000 
ID: Wii MINI ascii shianiseiiseiatemelan alibi eel itll eciaaies aitanaiatill 20, 000, 000 
SE ie HN acid vench co te-claeighebstatipnicnmacisenimnininercbmaleemtanetel 20, 000, 000 
pe RR re Re 20, 000, 000 
Geeees W. VER sn wien scinthinbonéiw nies dennis 20, 000, 000 
AD | a a ae 20, 000, 000 


The same publication declared that there are about 4,000 mil- 
lionaires in the United States. In these four thousand those 
whose wealth runs from one million to twenty millions are also 
included. Allowing an average of $5,000,000, we get the enormous 
aggregate of $20,000,000,000. Add this to the list and you have 
$23,000,000,000. If a progressive inheritance tax averaging 3 
per cent were collected on this, there would flow annually into 
the National Treasury the huge sum of $690,000,000. 

I would not advocate, of course, such a plethora of the Na- 
tional Treasury, and adduce the figures only to show the possi- 
bilities of an inheritance tax which in one year would more than 
pay for the construction of the Panama Canal and leave a mag- 
nificent surplus for a system of inland waterways and public 
roads throughout the country. 

With even greater force do all these facts and figures apply 
to the imposition of an income tax, and I am very glad, indeed, 
that at the special session just adjourned it was decided to sub- 
mit to the people of the United States an amendment to the 
Constitution which will give Congress the authority—denied by 
the decision of the Supreme Court—to lay such a tax whenever 
public sentiment or the state of the national finances shall make 
it desirable. An income tax which is properly graduated and 
makes reasonable exemptions so as not to bear severely upon 
modest incomes is equitable to the last degree, because it makes 
every man contribute according to his means to the support of 
the Government. The following sums go into national treasuries 
of other countries through this tax: 





@Income on personalty, 


In Germany no imperial income tax is laid, this impost being 
reserved to the individual States. 

In the United States the first income-tax law that was effect- 
ive was the act of July 1, 1862, which provided for a tax of 3 
per cent on incomes between $600 and $10,000, and 5 per cent 
above the latter amount, Various subsequent acts increased 
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the rates and exemptions, and all these laws expired in De- 
cember, 1871. The total collections under them amounted to 
$346,967, 338. 

In the annual r port of the Commissioner of Internai Revenue 
for 1895 it was stated that the collections for the year ended 
June 30, 1895, if they could have been enforced without inter- 
ruption, would have been $30,000,000. It is safe to estimate 
that the returns at this time, with an exemption of incomes less 
than $5,000, would aggregate $50,000,000. 

There are a number of our national economists who advocate 
income and inheritance taxes because, as they argue, it would 
be possible then to reduce customs duties to the lowest possible 
figure. I do not enroll myself in that class. I shall always 
favor a high customs tariff, because by that means only can we 
adequately protect American industries and American labor 
igainst the competition of countries where labor is cheaper and 
the standi rd of living lower than in the United States. But I 
would have the income and inheritance taxes, because the addi- 
tional national income thus derived would avoid the issue of 
bonds and would enable us to carry on the great schemes of 
public improvement, such as the construction of public high- 
ways, the erection of public buildings, and the locking and 
damming of our rivers, which the Nation only can successfully 
accomplish. 

I have heard some Republicans predict that the continued 
ascendency of our party will be endangered by the passage of 
this bill. I do not share that belief. The distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], who has given long and 
patient study to the subject of tariff legislation and who has 


helped to frame several other tariff bills, says that this is the | 
best one of them all, and prophesies that it will bring prosperity | 


again to the people. I hope and believe that he is right, and in 


Kentucky and “ look beyord the woods,” and with fervent inter- 
est and bated breath I shall wait and watch, hoping to see that 
which will convince me that the gift of prophecy is still given 
to man. 


Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill. 


OFr 


HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
OF LOWA, 
In rue Houses or Representatives, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to} 
provicée revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. Speaker: While I would very much like te vote for this 
conference report, I am compelled to say that I can not con- 
scientiously do so, as it seems to me that to pass it would be 
more of a violation than a compliance with the Republican 
platform pledges, as on the one hand the bill fails to give ade- 
quate protection to worthy and legitimate enterprises. On the 
other hand it discriminates against one locality and interests 
in favor of others, and by no means can it be truthfully said 
that it is a real revision downward and an equitable adjust- 
meut of our tariff laws. If this bill were a Republican product, I 
should consider myself bound to a large extent to vote for the 
conference report; but if it is, as alleged, the result of dickering, 
trading, and combinations, then that is a different thing. Know- 
ing, aS we all know, that the present rules of the House, as well 
as the most damaging amendments to the bill, are the results 
of a Democratic and a Republican combination, naturally 
I am somewhat skeptical, and reserve the right to vote against | 
the report, with the view of sending the bill back to conference, 
as has so often been done with other conference reports, with 
the hope of securing a better bill. The bill undoubtedly has 
some good features, but it seems to have many iniquities and 
few trophies to exhibit; and judging from my correspondence 
and the press, it seems to have few friends and supporters any- 
where. I need say nothing now of the dickering, trading, and 
combinations referred to from time to time in the magazines | 
and press of this country. All enlightened and interested per- 
sons are fully informed. It is enough to say that by the aid | 
of 23 Democratic votes, as shown in the ConcRESSIONAL Recorp, ' 
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Members of this House have been deprived by the rules, forced 
onto us by Democratic vote, to vote their convictions and 
judgment, except in cases where it was provided by a special 
rule by which we were allowed to participate in fixing the 
duty on about half a dozen out of the 4,000 items in the bill. 

As a result we have, and are expected to vote for a bill alleged 
to be full of juggled words, catch phrases, and “ jokers,” appar- 
ently put there to deceive not only consumers, but producers, and 
by the aid of our Democratic friends important amendments 
have been defeated; for instance, the free-lumber amendment, 
duty on hides, and so forth. With the aid of 37 Democrats vot- 
ing against any reduction in duty on lumber, as shown on pages 
1293, 1294, and 1295 of the ConeressionaL Recorp of April 9, we 
have an increased duty on lumber, instead of a decrease. On the 
amendment to reduce the duty on timber hewn, sided, or squared, 
otherwise than by sawing—not less than 8 inches square—and 
round timber used for spars in building wharves the vote was 184 
yeas and 198 nays. Had the 36 Democrats voted “ aye” instead 
of “no,” the amendment would have carried by a majority 
of 58 votes. On the amendment to take off the duty on sawed 
boards, planks, and other lumber, except on plain or finished 
lumber, the vote was 180 yeas and 200 nays. Had the Demo- 
crats who voted “no” voted “aye,” the amendment would 
have carried by a majority of 56 votes. With the aid of the 
66 Democrats voting against a duty on hides weighing more 
than 4 pound, and by the aid of 130 Democrats voting against 
a duty on hides weighing 25 pounds or more, we got free hides. 
The vote on the first amendment was 147 yeas and 225 nays. If 
you will deduct 66 from 225 and add the 66 to 147 the yote 
would have stood—yeas 213, nays 159, and the amendment would 
have carried by a majority of 54. On the second amendment 


| the vote was 108 yeas and 271 nays; if the Democrats voting 
pursuance of his suggestion of some time ago I shall make fre- | 


quent pilgrimages to the top of that lofty mountain down in | 


” 


“no” had voted “aye,” the amendment would have carried 
by a majority of 92 votes. It is clear, then, to everybody that 
our Democratic friends elected on a free-trade platform are 
responsible for not only free hides, but the high duty on lumber. 
While I appreciate with our varied interests the difficulty in 
framing a tariff bill satisfactory to all concerned, I can not 
believe but that if it had not been for the copartnership and the 
cooperation of our Democratic friends we would have had a 
much better bill than the one presented here to-day, and one 
that all Republicans would have voted for. 

The Iowa delegation has been contending for pretection to 
the cattle raisers in the State in demanding a duty on hides. 
The bill gives us free hides, with a slight reduction on shoes of 


| which the upper leather is made wholly or in chief value from 
| sole leather. It provides for 20 per cent on harnesses, saddles 


and saddlery, and from 40 to 50 per cent. or an increase of 5 
per cent, on bags, baskets, satchels, cardcases, pocketbooks, 
and so forth; and as people in Iowa travel, it becomes necessary 
to carry money and other necessary things, hence they buy 
leather pocketbooks, satchels, and so forth, and as they do not 
wear shoes with uppers made out of cowhide or sole leather, 
naturally we do not take kindly to this proposition. I may be 
mistaken, but my understanding is that sole leather is generally 
used in the bottom of the shoe, and to walk on, and not for 
uppers; if so, the proposed reduction will give no relief to 


|} anyone. I am not an expert, such as were employed in drawing 


this bill, but I do know what kind of shoes are worn in my 


| part of the country; and as we are not in the market for any 


cowhide or sole-leather uppers, no benefit will come to my part 
of the country from the proposed reduction on sole-leather 
uppers, and it is difficult to see where Iowa is benefited in this 
respect. The Iowa delegation has been contending for free 
lumber; by the aid of Democrats we got an increase of 663 per 
cent, or an increase from 30 cents to 50 cents per thousand on 
shingles, and a decrease of 75 cents per thousand, with a maxi- 
mum of 25 per cent ad valorem added, on lumber. In other 
words, on lumber imported, valued at $16 per thousand, the 
duty under the proposed bill will be 25 per cent of $16, or SM, 
added to a specific duty of $1.25, or a total of $5.25, instead 
of $2, the present rate. It may be selfish on our part in not 
yielding to this modest demand of the lumber trust. 

The conference adopted this: 

Sec. 2. That from and after the 3lst day of March, 1910, except as 
otherwise specially provided for in this section, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on all articles when imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), the 
rates of duty prescribed by the schedules and paragraphs of the dutiabie 
list of section 1 of this act, and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad 
valorem ; which rates shall constitute the maximum tariff of the United 


States: Provided, That whenever after the 3ist day of March, 1910, 


and so long thereafter as the President shall be satisfied, in view of 
the character of the concessions granted by the minimum tariff of the 
United States, that the government of any foreign country imposes 
no terms or restrictions, either in the way of tariff rates or provisions, 
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trade or other regulations, charges, exactions, or in any other manner, 
directly or indirectly, upon the importation into or the sale in such for- 
eign country of any agricultural, manufactured, or other product of 
the United States, which unduly discriminate against the United 
States or the products thereof, and that such foreign country pays no 
export bounty or imposes no export duty or prohibition upon the ex- 
portation of any article to the United States which unduly discrim- 
inates against the United States or the products thereof, and that 
such foreign country accords to the agricultural, manufactured, or other 
products of the United States treatment which is reciprocal and 
equivalent, thereupon and thereafter, upon proclamation to this effect 
by the President of the United States, all articles when imported into 
the United States, or any of its possessions (except the Philippine 
Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), from such foreign coun- 
try .shall, except as otherwise herein provided, be admitted under the 
terms of the minimum tariff of the United States as prescribed by sec- 
tion 1 of this act. The proclamation issued by the President under 
the authority hereby conferred and the application of the minimum 
tariff thereupon may, in accordance with the facts as found by the 
President, extend to the whole of any foreign country, or may be con- 
fined to or exclude from its effect any dependency, colony, or other 
»0litical subdivision having authority to adopt and enforce tariff legis- 
ioe or to impose restrictions or regulations, or to grant concessions 
upon the exportation or importation of articles which are, or may be, 
imported into the United States. Whenever the President shall be 
satisfied that the conditions which led to the issuance of the proclama- 
tion hereinbefore authorized no longer exist, he shall issue a proclama- 
tion to this effect, and ninety days thereafter the provisions of the 
general tariff shall be applied to the importation of articles from such 
country. Whenever the provisions of the general tariff of the United 
States shall be applicable to articles imported from any foreign coun- 
try they shall be applicable to the products of such country, whether 
imported directly from the country of production or otherwise. To 
secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section, and the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 


Everybody knows that Canada does and always will impose 
export duties ; and under this bill there is no possibility of escap- 
ing the maximum tariff on lumber imported from Canada, and 
Canada is the only country we can expect to import lumber from. 

I believe that the present duty of $6 a ton on print paper 
should be reduced to $2. This report fixes the duty at $3.75 
per ton, with this provision: 


Provided, however, That if any country, dependency, 
other subdivision of government shall forbid or restrict 
the exportation of (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual 
relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) or impose any export 
duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind whatso- 
ever (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or other- 
wise) upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the manu- 
facture of wood pulp, there shall be imposed upon printing paper 
when imported either directly or indirectly from such country, de- 
pendency, province, or other subdivision of government, an additional 
duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound when valved at 3 cents per pound, 
or less, and in addition thereto the amount of such export duty or other 
export charge imposed by such country, dependency. province, or other 
subdivision of government, upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood 
for use in the manufacture of wood pulp. 


rovince, or 
n any way 


As is generally known, and as is reported by the committee of 
the House on pulp and paper investigation, in some of the 
Provinces of Canada pulp can not be exported from the Do- 
minion if cut upon the public lands, and in other Provinces 
there is a high charge for pulp wood cut upon the public lands, 
if such pulp wood is to be exported. It has been ruled by the 
courts that the 25 cents additional stumpage charges added by 
Quebec on wood pulp cut on crown lands and exported to this 
country was in effect an export duty. We also knew that 
Canada has reciprocal arrangements with England and other 
British colonies. Ontario, for instance, prohibits the export of 
sawed logs, and unless Canada recedes from its present position, 
and which it is certain not to do, we have a specific duty of 
$3.75, a countervailing duty of $2, and a maximum duty of 
$8.50, or a total of $14.25 per ton instead of $6 per ton on print 
paper, or an increase of nearly 150 per cent. 

Not being an expert, such as was employed in making the 
tariff bill, it is difficult to figure it out just where the tariff 
revision downward comes in on the lumber and paper sched- 
ules. The Iowa farmer grows flax out of which linseed oil 
is made; he occasionally buys a roll of wire. It is difficult to 
see the justice in a tariff of $15 a ton on rotten, worthless wire 
and no tariff on linseed oil, especially after reading the state- | 
ment of Mr. Carnegie, the largest manufacturer and greatest | 
expert on iron in the world. Carnegie says that the steel 
industry of the United States needs no protection. It certainly 
does not need $15 a ton on wire, when the duty on wire nails 
not less than 1 inch in length and not lighter than No. 16 
wire gauge, at $8 a ton, is considered sufficiently high, and, as | 
everybody knows, is absolutely prohibitive, and as everyone | 
knows that it costs more to produce a ton of nails than a ton 
of wire. 

The Towa farmer raises cattle, and 
quarter of beef or a steer out of his herd. In all, we have about 
6,000,600 head of cattle. Naturally the Iowa farmer would 
protest against 25 per cent reduction on fresh beef; but I take 
it that this was done in the interest of the consumer, as was | 
the increase in the cotton schedule, an increase alleged by ! 


occasionally sells a 
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competent judges, men who have given the matter carefy) 
-investigation and consideration, to amount to from 35 to x0 
per cent on unmercerized cotton fabrics, and from 33 to 113 
per cent on mercerized, as compared with the Dingley )i)), 
as well as in retaining a duty of more than 100 per cent 01 
manufactures of wool. For instance, on certain kinds of woo! 
blankets, more than 180 per cent; on certain kinds of gloves. 
493 per cent; but the bill has been discussed for months, and 
as there is nothing new to add, it is unnecessary to go into 
details. That the bill has some good features, no one wi!| 
deny. That the bill is perfect, no one will contend, and | 
appreciate the fact that with our many and varied interests. 
no one has a right, to expect it. We never had, and never wi!! 
have, a perfect tariff bill, or one satisfactory to all concerned. 
That it fails to fully redeem party pledges is generally ani 
almost universally admitted. That it discriminates against 
worthy and legitimate enterprises, and in favor of others, 10 
one can deny; and inasmuch as the bill will net, nor is it eve), 
contended that it will, open a single mill or factory, or wii! 
give employment or increase in wages to a single Americ) 
wage-earner, or reduce the price to the consumer, and as it 
is free trade to one locality and excessive and prohibitive 
duties to another, and as it is neither a Republican nor 4 
Democratic measure, I can not, in justice to my constituents 
or country, vote for the conference report. In view of all that 
has been said, I am content to avail myself of the privilege 
granted to have this brief statement printed in the Recon», 
which explains in part my reason for voting against the con- 
ference report. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HARRY COVINGTON 
MARYLAND, 


or 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (11. R. 1438) to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of | 
United States, and for other purpcses. 


Mr. COVINGTON said: 

Mr. Speaker: At the time when this bill was in the course of 
its original passage in this House 1 discussed briefly certain 
features of special taxation embodied therein and urged the 
adoption of an income tax as a part of the regular federal re) 
enue system to be created by this bill when it shall become law. 
At that time I refrained from any particular discussion of the 
tariff question as a whole, contenting myself with the gener: 
ization that there is no attempt to look beyond the ramparts 
within which are safeguarded all the protected interests of the 
country in the drafting of this law. 

If the bill were practically the same as when it left this 
House, I should therefore have nothing further to say. I would 
be content to leave its value to the public to be judged by the 
truth, soon to be demonstrated, of the able and exhaustive criti 
cisms passed upon it by our minority leader, Mr, CLarK, anid 
others of experience on this side of the House. But the Aldrich 
Payne substitute for the original bill is in every way a worse 
tariff measure than the Payne bill as it was when it went to the 
Senate in April last. And everybody knows, except a few blind 
and deaf ultraprotectionists, that the original bill which canic 
from the Ways and Means Committee shocked the moral sersib i! 
ties of every man who understood that the Republican party wis 
pledged in the campaign of 1908 to an honest revision downward! 
of the generally excessive duties of the Dingley tariff law. The 
bill, in fact, comes back from the conference committee sv 
stamped with additional jokers that one of those neat speci:! 
rules which have become the haven of the Republican machine 
organization of this House is now necessary to remedy a situa 
tion in the shoe and ‘leather schedule whereby one set of tariff 
barons had effectually buncoed another set. 

It is a saying, almost of antiquity, that when thieves fall out 
honest men get their dues, and the rule by which the bill is now 


HON. J. 


IN THE 


| to be put through the House will give the independent tanner 1 


chance to compete with the leather trust, although it will not 
reduce the price of shoes by a single penny. For this reason | 
voted for the rule, but I think I voice the sentiment of every 
man on this side of the House when I say that the failure t 
oppose the special rule framed to permit the vote upon the 
proposition of free hides and slightly reduced duties on leather 
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and leather goods was not because of any idea that we were 


facilitating a programme of genuine tariff reduction. In the 
very hour of its final passage the sham and hypocrisy of the 
Aldrich-Payne tariff bill as a relief to the overburdened masses 
has been completely exposed, and the absence of opposition to 
the rule by the Democrats was simply because of the patriotic 
desire to help along even the infinitely small benefit the changed 
hide and leather schedule will produce. 

We have been led to believe that President Taft has succeeded 
in securing some measure of real tariff reform in the present 
bill as it has been finally shaped by the conference committee, 
Any criticism of him by me might be considered as blindly 
partisan, but let us see what a stanch regular Republican, Sen- 
ator Doriiver, thinks of the President's programme. In an in- 
terview in the Washington Post, on July 21, Senator DoLiiver 
said: 

If he should succeed only in placing a few materials on the free list, 
leaving the textile schedules and other schedules, equally objectionable, 
substantially unchanged, the result would be a one-sided revision, out 


of which little good would come to the general public. I earnestly hope 
that such a situation may be avoided. 


One week befcre, on July 14, Senator La Fortetrer, a Re- 
publican, gave out an interview to the Baltimore Sun, which 
appeared as follows: 


Through Senator La Fo.tterre, the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has presented to Congress an analysis 
of the increases and decreases of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 

Summarizing this analysis, Mr. La FoLLerrp says that “ according to 


the figures wees by the bureau, the bill as passed by the Senate upon 
the basis of t 


imports of the value of $450,106,037, or 64.65 per cent. Duties in- 
creased affect imports of the value of $143,716,619, or 21.51 per cent, 
while the decreases affect imports of the value of $96,369,619, or 13.84 
per cent. The average increase of the entire bill is 5.65 per cent. 


man Payne, the increases upon the basis of the importations of 1906 
affected imports valued at more than $98,000,000, while the decreases 
affected imports valued at less than $46,000,000." 

Senator La Foiuerre declared that “ unless the rates of the bill are 
greatly reduced in conference the bill should be vetoed, as in its present 
form it is a violation of the promise made to the people to generally 
reduce existing rates.” 


Those sections of the United States where monopoly has not 
yet gotten a firm grip on the politics of the Republican party 
have been loud in their pretests against the treachery of their 
party leaders to the people in this tariff matter. Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, has already declared that the Dingley tariff 
in a single year robbed the American people of more than all 
the insurance scandals filched from their pockets. In an inter- 
view given to the Sun on July 21, Senator Cum™MIns, in speak- 
ing of the Aldrich-Payne bill, said: 

Emphasizing the importance of insisting upon reductions in the duties 
upon manufactures as well as upon raw material, Senator CUMMINS, 


ot lowa, leader of the Republican “ progressives,” this evening issued 
a statement, which is accepted as representing the views of at least 


a majority of the “ progressive” Republican Senators relative to the 
present situation with regard to the tariff bill. 
Previously Mr. CUMMINS had been in consultation for two hours 


with the President, and an exchange of views had passed between Mr. 
CUMMINS and others of the ten Republican Senators who voted against 
the tariff bill in the Senate. 

The pronouncement is evidently intended to meet the idea that the 
President and the downward revisionists would be content with free 
raw material. 

“I indorse every word of the statement recently made by the Presi- 
dent, and earnestly hope that he will be successful in bringing the con- 
ferees to his views,” says Mr. CUMMINS. He then calls attention to the 
fact that especial emphasis has been placed on the so-called “raw 
materials.” 

MANUFACTURES MORE IMPORTANT. 


“I feel compelled,” says Mr. CuMMINS, “to remind the public that 
neither the President's statement nor our fight was so confined. 

“ While it is of the utmost importance that iron ore, oil, hides, and 
coal be dealt with as proposed by the President, it is of still greater im- 
portance that the duties on manufactured products shall be brought 
down somewhere near the protective point. It will be of little ad- 
vantage to the body of the people to do away with unnecessary duties 
upon raw materials if the manufacturers are permitted to enjoy the 
excessive duties that enable them to take extortionate profits upon the 
things that the people must buy and use.” 

Instancing the most prominent features of the Senate bill which he 
thinks should be amended, Mr. CuMMINS says that “ thoce who have 
been contending for lower duties can afford to surrender a part of their 
just demands if they can, in the main, obtain the reductions which in- 
sure the people against undue prices in the choice of the commodities 
of commerce.” 

INCREASE ON STRUCTURAL STEEL. 


He then outlines his principal objections to the bill as it left the Sen- 
ate. He says the reductions in the steel schedule generally are not 
sufficient, but the schedule might be accepted but for the increase on 
structural iron and steel. 

“ Structural iron and steel, the use of which is so rapidly increasing,” 
says Mr. CuMMINS, “is raised from the Dingley rate of $10 a ton and 
the House rate of $6 a ton to 45 per cent valorem, which at the 
present price of this commodity means a duty of $16 a ton, an increase 
a“ the present law of $6 a ton and over the House provision of $10 

“ When it is considered that the duty on steel rails is $3.50 a ton 


and their market ce is $28 a ton, the pr duty on a form of 
steel which sells for $35 a ton is wholly indetensinin” Free iron ore 


e importations of 1907, leaves unchanged the duties upon | 
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is a very desirable thing, but when the welfare of the consumer Is taken 
into account it would be vastly better if a fair rate can be secured on 
but one of these items to allow the duty on iron ore to go at 25 cents a 
ton and cut the duty on structural steel to $5 or $6 a ton, where it 
properly belongs and where it would still furnish complete protection 
for home producers, measured by the Republican standard. 


LUMBER AND PAPER 


“In the lumber schedule, if both rough and dressed lumber are not 
free, as they ought to be, the House rate of $1 on rough lumber should 
be preserved and the differential upon dressed lumber should begin at 
25 cents a thovsand and not go beyond 60 cents a thousand. 

“In the paper schedule the House rate of $2 a ton on print paper, 
without the ssibility of increasing it by a countervailing duty, and 
free wood pulp, also protected against a countervailing duty, should be 
rigidly insisted upon. 

COTTON AND WOOL TOO HIGH. 

“In the cotton schedule the Senate increases from beginning to end 

should be rejected, and while I believe that there should be reductions 


in this schedule, the people might be willing to stand for the House 
rate, barring, of course, the hosiery increase. 


“The woolen schedule with respect to the compensatory duties to 
manufacturers is manifestly wrong, and the artificial and arbitrary 


plan of estimating the relation between unwashed and scoured wool is 
grossly absurd. ‘The wool grower is sacrificed in order to give undue 
orotection to the worsted woolen manufacturer. The whole schedule 
s so indefensible that a readjustment seems imperative, even though 
to accomplish it the conference report be voted down and the bill 
brought before the Senate again for amendment. 
ALL FOR THE MANUFACTURER NOW. 
“Our platform and our pledges embrace every dutiable commodity, 
and we should apply the same criterion from the first to the last. It 
will be most unfortunate if in trying to give relief to the rank and file 
of our people we succeed only in giving manufacturers free raw mate 
rials, and thus add to the overproduction which they now enjoy the 
future profits of cheapened production—profits which the manufac- 
turers will probably be slow to share with the consuming public.” 


Without going into detail on the various schedules of the bill 
as it is now presented to us in the conference report, Mr. 


| Speaker. rs say that so outrageous is » tariff on wool- 
“As the bill passed the House, according to the estimates of Chair-| >! iker, I Want to say that so outrageous is the tariff on wo 


ens, and so oppressive are its burdens, that in a recent letter 
from the National Association of Clothiers to President Taft it 
was said: 

Eighty million wearers of woolens are paying yearly much more than 
the total vaiue of the domestic wool clip, to afford excessive profits to 
a comparatively small number of sheep raisers and worsted yarn spin- 
ners. 

Only a few hours ago the gentleman from New York, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
opening this debate, said that if he had the sole power to change 
the cotton schedules he would make a reduction in the rates as 
they are reported from conference. Mr. Speaker, when the orig- 
inal author of this bill, chained as he is to the idol of protec- 
tion, admits that the rates upon the cotton goods used by the 
great mass of our people are excessive, it may be asserted with- 
out fear of contradiction that they now and will continue un- 
justly to tax the people many millions through the inordinately 
high retail prices this tariff will compel. 

Taking but a single other schedule for illustration of the 
enormous fraud on the people to be perpetrated by this bill, I 
find that the American farmer consumes $25,000,000° worth of 
agricultural implements annually. The tax thereon is 20 per 
eent. The Government in 1907 collected only $3,600 in revenue, 
and the astonishing condition develops that the 20 per cent 
Dingley rate simply allows the American manufacturer to have 
levied for him as a tribute by this Republican protection system 
a tax of $5,000,000 annually on the $25,000,000 of farm machin- 
ery consumed in our home market. This situation is unchanged 
under the bill now before us, and the farmer, while paying 
$3,600 to the Government, will continue to contribute his 
$5,000,000 annually to the already overflowing coffers of the 
agricultural implement trust. And this outrageous plundering 
of our farmers takes place under the guise of protection to 
American industry, in the face of the fact that American-made 
agricultural machinery is to-day being sold successfully in the 
markets of the world in competition with the manufacturers of 
Europe. 

President Taft, as the prospective titular head of the Repub- 
lican party, had plighted his faith with the American people in 
the matter of a revision downward of the tariff. His pledge was 
avowedly for the whole Republican party. He had a plain duty 
to perform in connection with this bill, and he had the power to 
perform it effectually. On September at Cincinnati, in 
a speech he declared 

The Dingley tariff has served the country well, 
become generally excessive. * * * 

If I am elected President, I promise the Nation that I will use every 


fiber of my being to carry out honestly and decently the tariff-revision 
promises of the Republican platform. 


At Des Moines, on September 25, 


22 last, 


but its rates have 


1OOS : 


It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican party will be, om the whole, a substantial 
revision downward, though there probably will be a few exceptions ia 
‘this regard. 
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At Fort Dodge, Kans., October 3, 1908S: 


‘'The normal operation of protection is to lower the cost of producing 
and so to reduce prices to the public. As a consequence, after ten 
years’ operation of a particular schedule, it ought to result that the 
cost of production in this country is made less, an.' therefore that the 


difference between the cost of production in this co utry and abroad is | 


less, and therefore that the duty ought to be reduced. 

If I am elected, as 1 expect to be, I shall exercise all the legitimate 
influence that a President or head of the Republican party can exercise 
to see to it that the plighted faith of the party on the subject in letter 
and in spirit is observed, 

At the dinner of the Ohio Society in New York some months 
ago he said: 

Better to have no revision at all unless we are going honestly and 
favorably to revise the tariff on the basis promised by our party. 

If the Dingley rates are in fact generally excessive, 
if it is really better to have no revision at all unless an 
honest and substantial revision downward—for such a_ re- 
vision is the only favorable one to the consumer, and is what the 
people have universally thought President Taft believed in and 
would demand-—why has he failed to cause sharp revision down- 
ward of the duties on necessaries of life, on cotton goods, on 
woolen goods, on sugar, and a hundred other articles of every- 
day consumption? He,could have used his tremendous power just 
as effectively to force a reduction in such particulars as in the 
leather schedule. Such reductions would have been a real bene- 
fit to the masses and not to the New England manufacturer alone. 
The truth is that there is not a dollar of annual saying in the 
cost of living for any family in the United States under the 
perfidious programme of the Republican party and the craven con- 
duct of President Taft. One can not think of the declarations 
of the President and his actual performance in connection with 
this tariff legislation without baving come irresistibly to his 
memory the classic lines of Shakespeare—- 


and 


Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper 

Should so get the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the paim alone. 

As if all the juggling with the tariff in the interest of 
the manufacturer, as disclosed by the printed schedules, were 
not enough, there has been put into this bill a “ joker” of aston- 
ishing proportions. It is what we commonly call here in this 
House “the maximum and minimum provision.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think, with due deference, it may well be said 
to be a maximum of fraud and a minimum of honesty. 

Section 2 of the bill declares that after March 31, 1910, “ the 
general tariff of the United States” shall be the rates laid down 
in the Senate bill plus a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on each 
commodity. In other words, the Senate and House have been 
talking at great length and vehemently about a set of rates of 
duty which it proposed as “the general tariff of the United 
States,” while at the same time, by the insertion of the “ joker,” 
it was providing that “ the general tariff of the United States ” 
should be, not those rates at all, but those rates impartially 
increased by the addition of a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The Congress has pretended to pass one tariff; it has, in fact, 
passed quite another and a very much higher one. For in- 
stance, the bill on its face imposes on unbleached cotton cloth 
worth 10 cents a square yard a duty of 3 cents per square yard; 
the “ joker” provides that the duty on this kind of cloth shall 
be 53 cents a square yard. The Senate bill on its face provides 
that the duty on stockings worth $3 a dozen shall be $1.65 per 
dozen; the “joker” raises this daty to $2.40 a dozen. The 
Senate bill provides that lumber worth, let us say, $16 a thou- 
sand feet shall pay a duty of $1.25 a thousand feet; the 
“joker” makes this duty $5.25 a thousand feet. 

Of course this provision for the higher level is not without 
qualification. These higher rates are to be “the general tariff 
of the United States,” except with those countries which, in 
the judgment of the President of the United States, do not 
unduly discriminate against this country in their own tariff 
laws and regulations—that is, any country which the President 
believes treats the exporters of the United States fairly will, 
when the President so decrees, be entitled to send goods into 
this country at the lower rates of duty. Those countries which 
the President believes do unduly discriminate against our ex- 
ports must pay the higher rates of duty. 

This maximum and minimum provision is subversive of the 
idea of the right of Congress to legislate. It makes the Presi- 
dent an autocrat, and leaves him alone to determine whether 
any schedule in this bill shall not remain 25 per cent higher 
than the excessive published rates that have already enraged 
the American people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, such a provision makes the President an 
autocrat. It is subversive of the idea of the fundamental right 
of Congress to initiate all legislation. The Constitution ex- 
pressly provides that all revenue legislation shall originate in 
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the House of Representatives, and yet this maximum and mini- 
mum provision leaves to the President alone the power to de- 
termine whether two or three years from now schedules which 
produce revenue may not be made prohibitive. He may put in 
force a minimum rate, and then, at the behest of the manufac- 
turers who “fry the fat” for the Republican party, establish 
the maximum rate by his imperial proclamation, 

Again, tariff bills are not passed frequently. If the Repub- 
lican party controls a single branch of this Government the 
repeal of the Aldrich-Payne bill will be hard to accomplish, and 
in the meantime a “ stand-pat” President can, by doing nothing, 
continue in force the fraud involved in tariff schedules that are 
higher by a 25 per cent ad valorem duty than the excessive pub- 
lished rates that have already enraged the American people. 

The corporation tax that has been added to this bill since it 
left the House does not bear the mark of sincere purpose. It 
is a clever shift of a movement that seemed to bid fair at last 
to reach for taxation the elusive personal income of the men 
with the swollen fortunes. Failing to destroy directly the plan 
to tax incomes by the Federal Government, the corporation 
tax was devised. It is intended to disgust the moderately 
wealthy man; it is of doubtful permanent efficacy; it leaves 
untouched the bonds of the multimillionaires, and it fails to 
reach the securities of the elusive holding corporations that 
have made easy the illegal monopolies and combinations in 
restraint of trade. Its chief Senatorial sponsor openly an- 
nounced it to be a means to secure the defeat of the Bailey- 
Cummins income-tax amendment in the Senate. It is a part 
of the programme of President Taft, who, in apparent obedience 
to the wealthy backers of the Republican organization, has side- 
stepped an immediate income tax as a revenue necessity and is 
using the advocacy of corporate taxation as a subterfuge to 
hold in check the righteous wrath of an outraged people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true a joint resolution has passed both 
Houses of Congress looking to the eventual adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States to permit 
the taxation of incomes, but that amendment can not become 
effective for some years. It may never be finally ratified. That 
it is a clever scheme, and that alone, may be realized when I 
read from President Taft’s letter accepting the Republican nom- 
ination. He said: 


The Democratic platform demands two constitutional amendments, 
one providing for an income tax. In my judgment an amendment to the 
Constitution for an income tax is not necessary. I believe that an in- 
come tax, when the protective system of customs and the internal-rev- 
enue tax shall not furnish income enough for governmental needs, can 
and should be devised which, under the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
will conform to the Constitution. 

It was Judge Taft, the accomplished jurist, who wrote that 
paragraph. And, as if to fortify his judgment and steady his 
courage, there has begun to be accepted as the real opinion of 
the Supreme Court the closing paragraph of Justice Harlan’s 
marvelously clear, dissenting voice in the income-tax case of 
1894. He there said: 

I can not assent to an interpretation of the Constitution that impairs 
and cripples the just powers of the National Government in the essen- 
tial matter of taxation and at the same time discriminates against the 
great part of the people of our country. The practical effect of the decision 
to-day is to give certain kinds of property a position of favoritism and 
advantage inconsistent with the fundamental principles of our social or 
ganization and to invest them with wer and influence that may be 
yer!lous to that portion of the American people upon whom rests the 
larger part of the burdens of government, and who ought not to be sub- 
jected to the dominion of aggregated wealth ay more than the prop- 
erty of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party will seek to have ratified 
the amendment to the Constitution providing for income taxa- 
tion. Its record on the question is clear, and it proposes to keep 
faith with the people. If, however, the President meant what 
he said in his letter of acceptance, and the constitutional rigit 
to tax incomes exists at present, as nearly all great constitu- 
tional lawyers admit, why did not your Republican party add 
an inecome-tax feature to the present bill? 

No one is more keenly alive to the difficulties in the way of 
amending the Federal Constitution than you on the other side 
of this House who desire to prevent income taxation. Look for 
a moment at the situation. 

The first 10 amendments to the United States Constitution 
were submitted in a block by the Congress of 1789, in order to in- 
graft upon the Constitution what is practically a bill of rights. 
The eleventh and twelfth were as the results of unforeseen con- 
ditions that developed in what may well be termed the “ experi- 
mental period” of constitutional history, the first decade of 
national existence. During all the years from 1803 to 1865, 
when Marshall was creating a national system by opinions in 
the Supreme Court openly and avowedly political, when the 
greatest questions that have ever concerned this Nation were at 
issue, questions that were so momentous that the greatest civil 
war of history was to result from the failure permanently and 
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rightfully to settle them through the peaceful methods of legis- 
lation, no further amendments to the Constitution of the fathers 
were adopted. It took a time of the most extreme national 
stress, a time that tried men’s souls, a time when literally rivers 
of the best of American blood had flowed from the internecine 
strife of four long years of civil war, again to amend the Con- 
stitution, and even then so difficult was its accomplishment that 
the method by which the ratification of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments was secured have left a doubt in the minds 
of many men as to the validity of their adoption into the organic 
law of the country. With a knowledge of all this, it seems, in- 
deed, that President Taft and his Cabinet and Senatorial ad- 
visers have bended the knee to the sordid powers that prey, 
and that the corporation tax has been used in this tariff bill 
to send the income tax to its final resting place in the constitu- 
tional-amendment graveyard. 

Another vicious provision in the present bill is the creation 
of the court of customs appeals. This new customs court is in- 
tended finally to decide all appeals from the decisions of the 
Board of General Appraisers touching the rate of duty imposed 
upon merchandise brought into this country from abroad. In 
the past the circuit courts of the United States have exercised 
this jurisdiction with ability and impartiality. An appeal to a 
court which is a regular part of our judicial system is some- 
thing Americans regard as a fundamental right where great 
issues are involved. No one has ever asserted that the circuit 
courts have not honestly and ably interpreted our revenue 
statutes. The real crux of the situation may be found in the 
fact that the regular federal judiciary is a coordinate branch of 
the Government. It is subject to the control of no department, 
and its concern is to construe all statutes strictly in accordance 
with the law. The present bill is of doubtful value as a revenue 
producer; the same prohibitive principles obtain in its adjust- 
ment of duties that have made the Dingley law a byword and a 
reproach in the retail markets of the consumer; and the 
authors of the customs court want a tribunal that will be a part 
of the organization of the Treasury Department, and will so con- 
strue the law as to squeeze the last dollar of possible tax from 
all imported »*ticles by the construction of sections relating to 
the classification of goods, and thereby to some small extent 
reduce the deficit which their vicious system of prohibitive pro- 
tection and extravagait expenditure has caused to exist in the 
Treasury. 

Moreover, this court makes five new judges at a salary of $10,000 
a year each. It provides for clerks, marshals, and a fully or- 
ganized force, and will require a total expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually for work now done in the best 
manner by the regular federal judiciary. The provision for the 
organization of this court does give President Taft the oppor- 
tunity to care for several more repudiated Republican statesmen 
at the public expense, but that only illustrates the hollow pre- 
tense of this whole tariff bill as a measure for the relief of the 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, the crowning deception of this bill, however, 
is the provision for the issue of $290,000,000 of bonds, osten- 
sibly for building the Panama Canal, but in reality to cover 
a deficiency in the Treasury. If the Democratic party were 
in power and passed a tariff bill to raise revenue which had 
tacked on to it a provision authorizing a bond issue almost 
equal in amount to the revenue estimated to be raised by the 
bill, it would be branded all over the country as a party of 
incapacity and a menace to the country. Yet no man will deny 
that this bill is not destined to be a great revenue producer, 
and no man will deny that the proposed bond issue is to pro- 
tect the Republican party from the wrath of the people at the 
next election. 

Mr. Speaker, when your party had passed through the civil 
war in control of the Government, and had at the end of the 
reconstruction era reached a period of peace, it took in 1880 
for the annual expenses of the Government $298,163.117. In 
1900 this sum was increased to $590,068,371; in 1907 it re- 
quired $762,488,752 to square the Treasury books. To-day our 
annual expenditure is more than $1,000,000,000. The reckless 
spirit of extravagance that has taken possession of us has 
appalled the civilized world. 

And, Mr. Speaker, as the day dawns when this crowning 
iniquity of tariff legislation is to become the law of the land, 
the most that can be said for the Republican organization re- 
sponsible for the bill is that it remains true to its pirate chiefs. 
It has maintained its domination of American politics through 
its loyalty to the predatory tariff barons and the so-called 
“captains of industry” who thrive on special privileges. Ex- 
travagance of expenditure is the hand mate of a protective 
tariff. The flotation of bonds for satiating the greed of the 
great financiers is the simple pay that belongs to them for 
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furnishing sinews of war for this great cooperative organiza- 
tion for exploitation of the country which you call the Repub- 
lican party. The American people will realize the great danger 
to their interests and their liberties in the cohesive power of 
public plunder, and they will return to the simple faith of the 
fathers and rightfully put their trust in the Jeffersonian 
Democracy. 


Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


In THE House or Representatives, 
Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SHERWOOD said: 

Mr. Speaker: In John Quincy Adams’s administration (and 
John was a real statesman and patriot) the per capita cost of 
the General Government was only 50 cents. Last year (1908) 
it was $13.50 for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. Such an enormous increase per capita in a time of pro- 
found peace, with a Republican dry-rot panic, halting business 
everywhere, and with over 2,000,000 laboring men desperate for 
want of employment, with a monthly deficit aggregating over 
eight millions, this wicked waste of the people’s hard-earned tax 
money becomes the most vital question of the hour. 

And how has the party in supreme control of both branches 
of Congress and the Chief Executive met this vital question? It 
met it by the largest appropriations ever before made by any 
Congress since the Republic was born. The figures, stupendous 
and startling, are $1,044,014,298; and no general rivers and 
harbors bill or public buildings bill is included in this enormous 
aggregate. . 

Here let me submit the figures, all from official sources, show- 
ing how this wicked waste and unparalleled extravagance has 
been perpetrated upon a trusting, but apparently indifferent, 
people. 

Herewith I submit a table, compiled from official sources, 
showing the increase in appropriations for the brief period of 


only eight years, amounting to $353,447,710. This startling in- 
crease of government expenditures, as the following table 


proves, is not confined to increased expenditures in the army 
and navy, or for exclusive military purposes, but it runs mad 
riot through all departments of the Government. By referring 
to the aggregate appropriations in 1888, when Grover Cleveland 
was President, I find the entire appropriations for that year, 
including a rivers and harbors bill and public buildings bill, 
were $359,016,523. This is less than nine millions more, all told, 
than the increased appropriations alone for eight years, from 
1901 to 1909: 


| 
| Appropriation, 
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The most alarming condition of thc present outlook is the 
fact that the present Congress, knowing the desperate condition 
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of the National Treasury, instead of reducing the government 
expenditures to a basis of an economical administration, has in- 
creased the salaries of the highest-paid government officials 
and added to the general distress and discouragement of the 
people. 

The tariff bill just framed, which is denominated a measure 
for the relief of the people, only adds to the burdens of the 
people ; and knowing that the measrre as framed and approved 
by the President will be utterly inadequate to meet the enor- 
mous expense of the Government, the bill provides for the 
issue of $290,560,000 of bonds, to bear interest at 3 per 
cent. Why were these bonds made 3 per cent instead of 2 per 
cent, as heretofore? Is it possible that the Government’s credit 
has been depreciated in the markets of the world because of 
the unparalleled extravagance and the wicked waste of the 
party in power? It must be that. Or is it done to make 
good to the ‘‘ big interests” that will handle these bonds? One 
thing is certain—that the tariff bill just framed is sure to 
create a deficiency in the Treasury. Certainly the 1 per cent 
additional interest over previous issues is not in the interest of 
the people. The government bonds at the present time are not 
owned by the people. They are owned largely by the national 
banks and the “big interests.” ; 

We all remember the savage criticism that was aimed at the 
administration of Grover Cleveland because of the issue of 
ninety millions of bonds in the time of profound peace. How 
about the issue of almost three hundred million of bonds, in a 
time of profound peace, in the presence of splendid crops, with 
an absence of all international complications, and no threaten- 
ing dangers anywhere? 

And now, after a four months and a half struggle, in which 
the entire business of the country was halted and tens of thou- 
sands of business men financially ruined, we have a new tariff 
law, with an average of 2 per cent higher rates than the re- 
pealed Dingley law that the President and his party sacredly 
pledged the country to revise and lower. And this 2 per cent 
raise in the aggregate does not take into consideration the new 
plan of appraisement, by which imported goods and wares are 
to be valued in our ports instead of where purchased abroad. 
This “ joker” will in many instances increase the Dingley rates 
25 per cent. And nothing is risked in the statement that the 
violation of the pledges made the people by the passage of this 
-Aldrich-Smoot-Payne bill constitutes the most villainous be- 
trayal of plighted honor in the entire legislative history of the 
Republic. 

RECKLESS EXTRAVAGANCE AND WICKED WASTE. 


Let me refer to a few items of wicked waste in the West 
Point Military Academy bill, which aggregates this year the 
enormous sum of $2,531,521. In 1869, when General Grant was 
President, the appropriation for West Point was $116,706, which 
amount included $2,000 for the yearly jamboree of the congres- 
sional committee, technically called the “‘ Board of Visitors.” 
How does $116,706 under Grant compare with $2,531,521 under 
the much-promised economy of President Taft? 

I find that the great Ann Arbor (Mich.) University, one of 
the best equipped higher educational plants in the United 
States, with 5,000 students, is run at a yearly cost of $940,000. 
The cost per student, with board, at Ann Arbor, is $448 per year, 
while the cost per student for 521 students at West Point is at 
the rate of $4,884 per year. How does $448 per year for a lib- 
eral education, for a scientific or a professional career compare 
with $4,884 per year at West Point? It is over 10 times as 
much. We profess in this country the benign doctrine of the 
Prince of Peace. A civic career is in accord with our boast of 
the highest ethical ideals. 

Can any economist explain why it is that the per capita cost 
of a war education should be ten times as much as that for a 
useful career in civil life? 

Let me refer to one single item of this appropriation. I find 
the pay for military band and for additional musicians, field 
musicians, and so forth, for this academy aggregates the total 
of $24,076. This does not include clothing, full keep, and quar- 
ters at the academy. A fair estimate shows that the music for 
the 521 students, according to this appropriation, cost last year 
$51,076. Just what connection music has with war is some 
thing I can not successfully explain. When music, heavenly 
maid, was young, when she sang to the birds and stars and to 
the uncivilized man, she certainly did not come that high. 

Here are items in this bill for coal, gas, and for heating pur- 
poses aggregating $46,500, and an additional ten thousand for 
fuel, and so forth, making the aggregate for heating and gas 
$56,500. For gas, coal, lanterns, and matehes, ten thousand 
more is appropriated, making in all $66,500. It seems to me that 
this amount ought to warm up the 521 well-clothed and we!l- 
uniformed cadets pretty well, even in zero weather. 
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The quotation of the above items will give some adequate 
idea of the careless appropriation of money and should stir 
every taxpayer with indignation who cares a rap for the way 
the public business is conducted. 

Take the fortifications bill, which aggregates $8,170,111. Why 
is it that the river and harbor bill, a measure that deeply con- 
cerns the trade and commerce of the entire country, was 
omitted this year and $8,170,111 was squandered to build useless 
fortifications. Only a few years ago, when we had a Republic 
instead of a colonial autoeracy, say, in 1885, the whole amount 
appropriated in the fortifications bill was $370,000, and not a 
dollar of this amount was even needed then. In other words, 
the necessary buildings for post-offices and custom-houses are 
left to wait, and the immense commerce of our great inland 
seas and rivers must suffer retardation for want of an appro- 
priation which is absolutely necessary, while over eight millions 
is criminally squandered on useless fortifications. 

Let me refer to one appropriation of $700,000 for Pearl Har- 
bor, 6 miles southwest of Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islanils. 
After much highfiuted oratory on the floor of the House about 
Pearl Harbor being the “key to the Pacific,” and the necessity 
of fortifying “this interocean emerald gem,” the $700,000 was 
appropriated. Now, what are the facts about Pearl Harbor? 
It is no more the key to the Pacific than the Bermuda Islands 
lying 750 miles southeast of New York and belonging to Great 
Britain are the key to the Atlantic. The boy orators of Con- 
gress who orated $700,000 of our hard-earned tax money into 
dead cannon and a walled fort in Pearl Harbor had no official 
knowledge of Pearl Harbor worth a copper cent. They did 
not know that the entrance to Pearl Harbor has only 11 feet 
of water above the coral reefs. They did not seem to know that 
one of our great battle ships requires 26 feet deep-water dis- 
placement. They did not know that it will take over $3,000,000 
to blast out the coral reefs at the mouth of Pearl Harbor to 
enable a battle ship to enter this harbor of safety, in order to 
make the $700,000 of any account. 

Even if Pearl Harbor should be blasted and dredged to make 
it safe for the battle ships to enter, and we should have a war 
with Japan or any other nation of the Orient, the probability 
of our fighting a battle in the immediate presence of this island 
harbor of safety would about equal the probability of that 
famous main pillar of the administration in Ohio, George Cox, 
of Cincinnati, going up to heaven alive on a Jacob’s ladder. 
With over 6,000 miles of ocean front on the islands we now 
dominate in the Orient and the West Indies, a general system 
of fortifications would cost ten times more than the entire taxa- 
tion resources of this Government, even with the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island clapping the maximum rate on al! 
the schedules, including an increased specific on the poor man’s 
breakfast and 85 per cent on the washwoman’s cotton hose. 

Numerous dispatches have gone out from Washington (in- 
spired at the White House) that the wicked waste that charac- 
terized the last administration would be stopped under the 
“sane and safe” one. The country has been told by wire that 
President Taft would faugurate a system of economy. In the 
ereation of this system of economy, which was started during 
the last days of the Congress which expired on the 4th of March 
last, the recognized friends of the President in both the Senate 
and House labored assiduously and successfully to increase the 
President’s salary from $50,000 to $75,000-a year. Besides this 
they made an addition of $12,000—an innovation—for automo- 
biles, and $35,000 for horses; and all the stunning array of 
martial guards and secret-service men and detectives that ob- 
sorbed some $400,000 per year during the reign of the Presi- 
dent’s illustrious predecessor (now shooting up Africa) may be 
more than duplicated. 

Recently, through the same influences, another $25,000 was 
appropriated for traveling expenses of the President. As a 
humble but somewhat observing citizen of the Republic, it seems 
to me that if economy is to be commenced it should be com- 
menced at the top among the high salaried officials and not 
among the already meager-paid clerks, among the two hundred 
and twenty thousand of the civil list. It seems to me that Presi- 
dent Taft could have learned a few lessons in economy by study- 
ing the cost of the President and White House, during the most 
trying period and the most critical epoch in the country’s his- 
tory, when Abraham Lincoln was President. I find by examina- 
tion of the legislative appropriation bill for 1862 that the entire 
cost of the White House, including the salary of the President, 
and his private secretary, and messengers, including contingent 
expenses, amount to the modest sum of $29,950. I find that in 
1870, when Gen. U. S. Grant was President—being the first great 
military President since Andrew Jackson—the entire appro- 
priation for the President’s salary, private secretary, clerks, in- 
cluding all contingent expenses and stationery, amounted to a 
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total of $42,800. No appropriations were made for horses or 
stables during either the terms of Lincoln or Grant. Lincoln 
purchased his own horses,-and so did Grant, as I have personal 
knowledge. Before we commence an additional tax upon the 
poor man’s breakfast, we should have made reductions in the 


enormous extravagance and criminal waste now rampant, not | 


only in the White House, but in all the executive departments 
of the Government, without one single exception. Bad faith is 
charged, and I think justly, in the unnecessary increase of the 
President’s salary. 

The representatives of the President on the floor of the 
House made a statement that when his salary was fixed at 
$75,000 there would be no demand made for $25,000 for traveling 
expenses. Not only is this appropriation of $25,000 to exhibit 
the President around the country as a sort of Barnum’s circus 
sacred white elephant show an innovation, but it is a very bad 
precedent. None of the earlier Presidents, when we had a 
Republic, would consent to exhibit themselves about the coun- 
try. In 1807, when Thomas Jefferson was President, he de- 
clined an invitation to visit certain New England cities in the 
following words: 

I confess that I am not reconciled to the idea of a Chief Magistrate 
parading himself through the various States as an object of public gaze 
and in quest of applause which, to be valuable, should be purely volun- 
tary. I had rather acquire silent good will by a faithful discharge of 
my duties. 

If the business of the people of 4,000,000 inhabitants in 1807 
was sufficient to command the undivided attention of President 
Jefferson, how much more important and exacting must be the 
duties of the President of 85,000,000 of people in 1909. Or, 
have we degenerated into pagan idol worshippers? 

As stated by the distinguished Member from Illinois [Mr. 
RAINEY]: 


We will be paying this year for transporting the President of the | 
United States on land and water ($100,000 private yachts) during the | 


fiscal year over $312,000, if the present measure passes. 


Subsequent to this the measure passed with an additional 
appropriation for automobiles for the Speaker and the Vice- 
President, showing how the much-boasted promises of economy 
have become, like the measles, epidemic in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Take the Post-Office for an illustration. The appropriation 
this year in that department is $234,962,370. These startling 
figures are almost $12,000,000 more than last year, and are 
out of all proportion to the actual needs of the department. To 
review the items of extravagance and waste in this bill would 
be impossible now for want of time. The necessary extension 
of the system of rural delivery does not account for it. The 
unnecessary appointment of special agents and post-office in- 
spectors, fees for mileage in traveling over the country doing 
special work for a presidential candidate, is responsible for 
some of the increase. Probably the true history of the cam- 
paign made by the accomplished Frank H. Hitchcock, now 
Postmaster-General (last year First Assistant) will never be 
written, and the taxpayers will never know how and where some 
of our money went until we can get a House of Representatives 


that will consent to the appointment of committees of investi- | 
The post-office appropriation bill for the year previous | 


gation. 
Was $222,977,892, or $11,991,478 less than this year; and it is 
undoubtedly true that presidential politics had much to do with 
this enormous increase. In 1875 the entire appropriation for 
the Post-Office Department was $35,756,091. Even after the 
establish ment of the rural delivery service, the figures in 1900 
were $105,634,138. In the current year, with the rural system 





only partially more extended, we find the startling sum of | 


$234,962,370, an increase in only eight years of $129,328,232. 
Do these figures jar you? Is it not time for business men, 
both of large and small affairs, and the various wage-workers, 
who are taxed beyond all reason on everything they wear, eat, 
and drink, to wake up and take notice where we are drifting? 


TOO COSTLY ARE THE “ POOR LO” REMNANTS. 


The Indian appropriation bill carries $10,634,928. This bill | 


runs through 68 pages, and a fair estimate is that seven mil- 
lions of this appropriation might have been left out without any 
detriment to the Indians or Indian children, dead or alive. We 
must remember ‘that the shotgun of the pioneer, aided by the 
Regular Army and the army sutler’s commissary whisky, have 
sent nearly all.of “poor Lo” to the happy hunting grounds. 
Nearly all who are alive are wearing store clothes now, and 
working farms, or hunting, or loafing. In the midst of failing 
revenues an appropriation of one hundred thousand for con- 
struction of an irrigation system on Wind River in Wyoming, 
and ninety thousand to enable the President to provide for the 
allotment of Indian lands, is probably too much by about 
eighty thousand majority. Here is an appropriation of three 
hundred thousand to purchase and repair Indian school build- 


ings. I have authority for the statement that they are in a 
much better state of preservation now than any of the 500 
hungry and out-of-work human beings who were fed at the. soup 
houses of Toledo, Ohio, last winter. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY THIS BATTLE-SHIP TOUR. 

The Republican party can not escape the responsibility for 
that criminal waste of millions of our hard-earned tax money 
in that unauthorized battle-ship tour around the world. Ne 
protest went up from majority, either in the Senate or the 
House, or from any single Member of either body, against this 
useless and extravagant cruise. Before this fleet sailed 49 
colliers were hired of foreign governments and alien citizens, 
at the enormous expense of $944,000, every dollar of which was 
taken out of the Treasury in violation of the ninth section of 
the Constitution of the United States. Read this 
and see: 

Sec. 9. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse 
quence of appropriations made by law, and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be 
published from time to time. 

There was also $134,216 taken out of the Treasury—every 
dollar of which went out of the country—to allow our fleet of 
battle ships to pass through the Suez Canal. About five mil 
lions were expended to recoal our fleet in the Philippine Islands. 
and when our navy returned five of these great battie ships 
had to be taken out of commission and go into the dry dock 
for repairs, and our whole navy was made practically unsea- 
worthy by this unauthorized cruise. The estimated cost of re- 
pairs alone is probably not less than $8,000,000. And what was 
accomplished by this international egotism? Simply to con- 
vince the Republics of the South Atlantic seas and the South 
Pacific seas and the brown man of the Philippines and the 
pagans of China and the Shinto worshipers of Japan that we 
have parted with the simple Republic of our fathers and are 
now a great military autocracy. 

PUTTING MONKEYS ABOVE MAN. 

Take the appropriation of $1,108,105 for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, including the Zoological Park. I wonder whether it 
is in the interest of a humane government for the Congress of 
the United States to appropriate over a million to feed monkeys 
on the best of the land and send to the Pacific slope for choice 
salmon to feed seals, when 2,000,000 laboring men, gaunt and 
hungry, were tramping up and down the land looking for work, 
and millions of sad-faced little children were going hungry to 
bed. I wonder why Congress was deaf to every piteous cry of 
dispair from the suffering humans of our own country, while 
wasting millions on home and foreign animals, with and with 
out tails. The pagan Chinese worship their ancestors; and 
many a poor, forlorn soul out of work and out of money and 
out of all human sympathy will be tempted to turn pagan and 
pay homage to the well-fed and well-housed monkeys in the 
great Zoological Park. 


section 


MILLIONS WASTED IN THE AGRICULTURAL BILL. 
Take the agricultural bill. It carries an appropriation of 
$12,995,716. Three years ago it was $6,419,810; and the 


farmers will not get any more out of it this year than in 1906. 
Here are almost thirteen millions gathered into the National 
Treasury by the taxation of all the people, and about one 
farmer out of every ten will get a few seeds and cereals and a 
valuable book with illustrations, in high colors, of bugs, ticks, 
and insects, with Latin names, described in technical phrases. 
It occurs to me if we are to collect money unnecessarily for the 
alleged expenses of the Government, that it should be equitably 
distributed to all the people. Give the farmer his seeds and 
cereals and picture books; give the carpenter his saw and 
planes; give the shoemaker his stool and lasts; give the black- 
snfith his herseshoes and anvil; give the lawyer his law books: 
give the doctor his ipecac and quinine pills; give the preacher 
his pulpit and Bible; give the man out of work with an empty 
stomach the nourishment due from a paternal government, and 
then you will have some argument to justify this unnecessary 
taxation. Otherwise not. 

I have looked the bill through carefully, and I should say 
not more than two million out of the thirteen million appro- 
priated will do the farmer any good. Here is an item in this 
bill for the national inspection of meat of $655,000. Those who 
know best say that the national inspection of meat is the most 


extravagant farce ever played on any political stage. Here is 
an item of $63,910 for an investigation of grain production. The 


learned patres conscripti of farmer physics who will do this 
job of absorbing $63,910 will be one who learned his political 
acumen in the Limburg-scented laboratory of ward caucuses, 
Here is $100,000 appropriated to teach the farmers how to 
make good roads. Of course the farmers did not ask for it, 


It came from the well-heeled owners of the buzz wagons. 
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Here is an item of $210,510 for scientific work in plant in- 
dustry. An editor at $2,000 a year is provided to edit and 
publish the observations of the physiologists and pathologists 
of this department, and the superintendent of this department 
gets $5,000 for sitting on the observations. I notice there are 
131 clerks in this department alone, whose salaries range from 
$750 to $1,800 a year, also 21 gardeners, who are paid from 
$600 to $1,000 each. Think of the immense responsibility the 
superintendent at $5,000, the editor at $2,000, and the 131 
clerks have in watching with physiological and pathological 
eyes the work of these 21 gardeners. “The man with the hoe, | Ching Wang statesmen in the United States. When Ching 
as he gazes on the ground,” does all the work, and, of course, | Wang inaugurated his policy of protection for the Chinese Kin- 
gets the short end of the salary, as usual. None of the whole | pire, he ordered all books of philosophy, of tradition, of as- 
array, however, produce anything but despair for the t taxpayers. trology, and of history to be burned. He established new schools 

Here is an item that is worthy of any scientific farmer's eagle | of economies to exploit the new doctrine, much, I judge, after 
eye. It is an appropriation of $27,000 for investigating the | the system of some of our modern millionaire-endowed uni- 
physiology of crop plants. Of course, crop plants have a physiol- | versities. This gave his high-stone-wall doctrine of protection 
ogy ; otherwise they would never have been born. Here is an- | an exclusive field, strictly on the lines of experience and igno- 
other item that startles me: “ For library and fixtures, library | Trance. 
cards, and so forth, $35,820.” Now, if-the scientists who are to The student of American politics who is anxious to know what 
instruct the farmers in “crop plants” need $35,820 worth of | our so-called “protection policy” will eventually do for the 
books to read before they start in on their job, why not buy the | United States, can study with profit the Ching Wang protec- 
books for the farmers and let them investigate their own | tion of the Chinese Empire. It has made an exclusive ruling 
plants? Or, what would be far more satisfactory, give the farm- | class of civil and military mandarins who own and dominate 
ers the $35,820 in cash or Panama bonds. This would enable the | all of value in the Empire, and has made a servile class of coolies 
farmer to provide a plain breakfast occasionally for one of the | who own nothing but cramped stomachs. And both classes are 
2,000,000 out-of-work tramps, the product of the Republican | so firmly fixed that for over five hundred years not one Chinese 
panic, who slept the night before under the edge of his straw | cooley has ever been known to rise above his class. China, once 
stack. Here is another towering item of $220,920, in order to | the foremost nation of the ancient world, stepped the march of 
send crop figures to tell the farmers how their crops are flourish- | manhood and material progress when she built the great Chi- 
ing. Taking my chances on being considered unscientific and | nese wall of exclusion. 
hypercritical, I am constrained to remark that the farmer who There has never yet been a progressive nation, great in com- 
sees his crops every day ought to know as much about crop con- | merce and the industrial arts, giving to its industrial classes 
ditions as the palace-house hyperbolicals in Washington, D. C. | a wholesome life that has surrounded itself with a Chinese 
Ilere is an item of $87,420 “ for investigating the food habits of | wall of exclusion. Man, to grow, must have intercourse with 
North American birds and mammals, and to study the migration | man. Mind, to develop and expand, must be brought in contact 
of birds and animals.” Is this an emergency appropriation? | with kindred and rival minds. It was the commercial idea that 
Will it help business any to know about the food habits of birds | made the remarkable career of that most successful of Macedo- 
and mammals? Not a single dollar has been appropriated since | nians, Alexander the Great. He established a powerful empire 
the panic of October, 1907, to relieve the distress of a single | with an eastern capital as ‘its center, and opened to Europe the 
human being out of work. Have I not a right to say, therefore, | rich commerce of the eastern seas, which built the great cities 
that mammals now rank higher than man in the estimation of | of the Caspian Sea. Napoleon was a student of Alexander. 
the powers that now rule and plunder us? His conquest of Egypt was an ambition borrowed of the great 

Here is another item of $149,000 appropriated to promote | Macedonian to bring the rich commerce of East India through 
the dairy industry in the various States. Just how an army of | the Red Sea and center the dominion of Europe on the shores of 
political clerks in Washington, who never milked a cow, loiter- | the Mediterranean. But his dizzy-headed love of military con- 
ing in luxurious quarters, can promote the dairy industry in the | quest killed this imperial hope. 
various States, no one whe knows enough about animal physiol- England, after Napoleon’s brilliant sun had set at Waterloo, 
ogy to ieli a cow from a steer will ever be able to explain. borrowed his ideas, and by a free commercial policy has made a 

The above items, aggregating $551,000, are for purposes for | once insignificant island kingdom the greatest commercial 
which the General Government had no legal right to spend one | power of the modern world. It has not been armies or navies 
cent. They are matters entirely for local communities and the | that has enabled England to establish free and prosperous em- 
States. pires out on the broad Pacific. To-day, with 2,000 more miles 

The motto of the statesmen who have already bankrupted | separating her from South America, she beats the United States 
our National Treasury is: “ Extravagant appropriations for in- | in trade with all these 32 Republics and Empires that are nat- 
vestigating birds, mammals, wood ticks, and cotton ticks, and | urally bound to us by sympathy with our free institutions. 
to provide for a vast army of political parasites; but not a dol-| Neither is it true that England’s colonial possessions have 
lar to aid the millions of human beings in despair and cae promoted her immense foreign trade and commerce. Neither 
tion, because of no opportunity for employment. is there any value in the oft-repeated stump orations of the foo!- 

WHOM DOPS PROTECTION, SO CALLED, PROTECT? hardy advocates of so-called expansion, that “trade follows 

Since Columbus landed on our shores in 1492 there has never | the flag.” England’s best trade to-day is where her flag does not 
been a more delusive humbug, or a more successful one, than | oat. The per capita consumption of goods and wares in Eng- 
this Republican monstrosity misnamed “ protection.” Literally, | }and’s great Asiatic possessions, including India, is only 
protection is a word of kindly meaning. It means a shield, a | Cents, while England's trade in the United States, in Mexico, in 
shelter, a guard from injury. In the reign of the Georges, in | Central America, in Brazil, and the Spanish American Republics 
England, it was a writ by which the King exempted a person | Of South America is fifteen times as much. ; 
from arrest. In 1650 Oliver Cromwell assumed the title of | , Already we have worse than wasted $500,000,000 in the Phii- 
Lord Protector of England and Ireland. In the days when wool | ippines and sacrificed the lives of 16,000 brave and stalwart 
growing was profitable, farmers kept shepherd dogs to protect | Soldiers and added $19,000,000 to our pension list with not a 
their tender lambs from wolves. Protection is a word of humane | Scintilla of gain—moral, fiscal, or commercial—to show for the 
import, stolen and twisted to do duty for organized robbery, | Continental criminality. We are literally wasting our substance 
masquerading as a knight of shelter and security. It has | in policing with our soldiers these unfortunate islands for the 
placed in our National Capitol, as a dominating force, a fierce | benefit of Japan and China and the four leading Buropean 
and grasping plutocracy that has made free representative goy- | Powers. The latest obtainable statistics show that our trade 
ernment a cruel and wicked farce. with the Philippines is only 12 per cent, made up largely of 

Neither is our so-called economic protection of Christian | beer, whisky, and coffins (to bring home our dead soldiers), 
origin. It is of Pagan incubation, and was born in China two | While England takes 29 per cent and Germany 16 per cent. 
hundred and forty-six years before Christ. This was before HOW THE LUMBER TARIFF HAS PLUXDERED AMERICAN LABOR. 
Homer wrote his Iliad, and before Socrates, the greatest of | After almost a half century of high protective tariff, made, 
the Greek philosophers, was born. It was the all-pervading | as claimed, for the protection of labor, what has labor to show 
Ching Wang, Emperor of China, born two hundred and forty- | for the system in this great virgin land? The high tariff on 
six years before Christ, whe inaugurated the protective system | lumber illustrates the whole proposition. Only a few years 
for his vast Empire by building the great Chinese wall to shut | ago we had millions of acres of native forest. We put a high 
out the barbarian hosts of the north from the rich bounties of | tariff tax on lumber, an article of universal necessity, on the 
Chinese trade. This wall was 1,500 miles long, and cost the | theory that we would keep Canadian lumber, logged and sawed 


labor of 2,000,000 men for almost twenty years. It was built 
exclusively on the principle of our protective tariff, but less 
expensive when finished, as it was automatic in its operations 
and needed no expensive array of high-priced custews-house 
officials, and no custom-houses to shut out the outside world 
and allow the Chinese to build up their home market and get 
rich by trading and cheating exclusively among themselves. 
This ideal home market covered the largest empire of either 
Europe or Asia; hence it had a larger field for its development 
and fruition than the imitation system inaugurated by our own 
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by Canadian labor, out of our markets. What has been the 


result? Our forests have been laid bare, the lumber barons 
formed a combine and put up prices, while in the great lumber 
camps of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota Ca- 
nadian laborers by the thousands and tens of thousands crossed 
the American border line every winter in open competition, or 
a free-trade market in men. In other words, we sold our rich 
native forests to combines of capital for a mere nominal figure, 
then gave these combines a law to enable them to fleece and 
rob the whole American people by excluding all cothpetition 
from the Canadian forests. We allowed cheap labor from 
Canada to come in free, and the lumber barons secured the 
cheapest labor from all over the world. And now we are pro- 
posing to spend millions of our hard-earned tax money, all the 
product of labor, by creating high-priced commissions and offices, 
in a national movement to protect our remaining scanty forests, 
We are proposing to expend millions more in planting trees 
over the millions of acres of stumpage left bare by this group 
of millionaires and multimillionaires, who, by making barren 
wastes of this once fructifying forest, have dried up the 
fountain heads of navigable rivers, invited deadly cyclones, and 
changed the climate of great States. 
NO EYES NOR EARS FOR PATRIOTIC LEGISLATION. 


The veteran soldiers of the armies of the Union are to-day 
receiving an average of 55 cents a day pension, Owing to the 
enhanced price of food products, clothing, and life necessities, 
caused by tariffs and combines, and the depreciation of money, 
caused by undue inflation, this 55 cents pension has less than 
30 cents purchasing power, compared with ten years ago. And 
yet, when these old veterans, nearly all of whom are poor, and 
bent, and crippled, and tottering to a near-by grave, appealed 
for one dollar a day pension they were turned down in cold 
disdain by the same Congress that allowed over $400,000 for the 
keep of the President and the White House, and which squan- 
dered over $600,000,000 on useless battle ships and militarism. 

HOW ABOUT EXECUTIVE INTERFERENCE WITH TARIFF SCHEDULES? 


The President has receifed much favorable comment during 
the past week, because he took a threatening part in causing a 
slight revision downward on four or five of the Senate sched- 
ules. And only one of these items, out of some 1,400, touch the 
interests of the plain people. This happened very suddenly, 
after bushels of letters and thousands of telegrams came pour- 
ing into the White House in protest, and after nearly all the 
leading journals of independent tendencies had warned the 
President that this bill, if enacted, would kill the Republican 
party at the next congressional election. This is the real cause 
of the President’s sudden change of front, after he had declared, 
less than twenty days previous, that he would not interfere with 
the legislative branch of the Government in fixing rates. An- 
other fortifying pointer that this sudden change of front was 
caused by fear and not by conviction, is the well-recognized fact 
that the able, long experienced, and accomplished junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is the official mouthpiece of the 
President on the floor of the Senate. 

He was the especially chosen one to present our very distin- 
guished Ohio presidential candidate to the Republican national 
convention. So valuable and important was our junior Senator 
regarded by the President that his great journalistic half- 
brother, a multimillionaire, who had financed his campaign for 
President, was asked to step aside to allow our junior Senator 
to become the oracle and prophet of the administration in the 
Senate. And all the good people of Ohio know that their junior 
Senator supported the distinguished Rhode Island Senator on 
all the revisions of the tariff schedule upward, and on some 
items, notably pottery, he was found clamoring for more of the 
New England idea upward than the all-pervading Rhode Island 
Senator. Hence we assume, and have the right and reason to 
assume, that the Senate revision upward, led by the Rhode Is- 
land Senator and ably supported by the President’s personal 
representative from Ohio on the floor of the Senate, met with 
the President’s approval up to the time the vigorous protests 
from the people and press, with the force and roar of Niagara, 
came pouring into the White House. Hence this puerile syco- 
phancy about the President’s so-called “heroic efforts” to re- 
vise the tariff downward calls up the hymnal lines: 

Alas, on what a slender thread hangs everlasting things. 


SOME PERTINENT POINTERS ON THE CORPORATION TAX. 


The corporation tax demands immediate and urgent atten- 
tion. The President’s zeal for this kind of objectionable class 
legislation is a feature that must illuminate a phase of his po- 
litical character and is likely to cause serious worry among his 
admiring friends. In his campaign for election for President, 
in speeches made in Montana on three different occasions, the 
President practically proclaimed in favor of the income tax, and 


declared that a corporation tax was objectionable because it 
interfered with men engaged in active business. This speech, 
really in favor of the income tax and against the corporation 
tax, was quoted on the floor of the Senate in the tariff debate 
by a leading Republican Senator. 

When Congress met in special session to revise the tariff, 
on the recommendation of the President, an inheritance tax 
was incorporated in the Payne bill. Then, when the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island introduced his corporation- 
tax amendment, to appease the wrath of certain western 
Senators who were against the increased duties on the neces- 
saries of life, the President was brought under the hypnotic in- 
fluence of this distinguished statesman, who practically made 
all the schedules, and he embraced the corporation-tax proposi- 
tion with all the avidity of a new convert. In other words, the 
President, in October of 1908, mildly favored the income tax, and 
declared against the corporation tax. In mid March, 1909, he 
was profoundly convinced, after a full investigation, that the 
inheritance. tax was the proper caper. Then he suddenly 
changed, through influences Rhode Islandward, to the corpora- 
tion tax. The proposed income-tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tion incorporated in the Aldrich-Smoot bill will require the 
ratification of three-quarters of all the States in order to allow 
Congress to pass an income tax. Twelve States refusing to 
ratify will defeat the amendment. If the amendment should be 
adopted, no one ior a moment supposes or claims that the Sen- 
ate of the United States as at present constituted would ever 
pass an income tax. It is therefore put forward as a delusive 
cheat to fool the people. 

There is no well-informed lawyer in the United States who 
believes for a moment that the corporation tax is constitutional 
if the income tax is unconstitutional. 

The income tax, which passed the first year of the civil war, 
was drawn, as I learn, by Thaddeus Stevens, the ablest lawyer 
in that Congress, and the author of the Reconstruction Acts 
of Congress. The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared that law to be constitutional, and in the ten years of its 
existence we raised over $350,000,000, which was the easiest 
collected and with the least hardship to the people of any of 
the war taxes. 

There is not a lawyer in Congress or at the bar elsewhere who 
will claim that a corporation tax and a tax upon personal in- 
comes are not identical in law or in fact, or that a corporation 
tax has any more uniformity—or is apportioned among the States 
according to population—than the income tax. 

It is almost forty years since the Constitution has been 
amended, the fifteenth amendment being the last, which was 
submitted on February 27, i869. No lawyer or intelligent citizen, 
after reading the dissenting opinions of Judges White and Har- 
lan, who held the income tax to be constitutional (in April, 
1895), can read their arguments and references to previous 
decisions, which are very extensive, without being convinced 
that the Supreme Court has uniformly held in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of this class of legislation. z 

Everyone knows that the beer tax is a direct tax; the whisky 
tax is a direct tax; and neither is apportioned among the States 
according to population; and they have been uiformly held to 
be constitutional. 

If the powers that control us had been in favor of taxing the 
idle rich, there was only one thing to do to accomplish it, and 
that was to increase the membership of the Supreme Court. 
That was done by act of Congress after the legal-tender act had 
previously been declared unconstitutional. By that increasc of 
membership the legal-tender act was afterwards declared to be 
constitutional. 

A bill could be put through both Houses in five days ‘ncreas- 
ing the membership of the Supreme Court, and there would be 
no rfecessity then for submitting an amendment to the States on 
that question. 

The uniform decisions of the Supreme Court from 1807 down 
to the partisan decision of April 9, 1895—reversing all previous 
holdings of the Supreme Court—could be reestablished if the 
President would appoint two capable and experienced lawyers 
as additional justices. 

I have neither the time nor space to discuss the Aldrich tariff 
bill now, but its very general unpopularity among the more in- 
telligent class of Republicans and the independent Republican 
journals is well expressed in the following paragraph from the 
Toledo Blade, one of the oldest and most important journals in 
the Central States: 

The frontier of political profanation has been touched. The spec- 
tacle of Senator ALpricu, driving, guiding, swerving the United States 
Senate at will, shows the upper chamber of Congress wallowing in the 


very mire of Serie. Under other circumstances than the present 
the sight might be pitiful. It is now, instead, one that angers and 





irritates, breeds contempt of the legislative institution and invites re- 
prisal at fearful interest against the influential forces. 
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It is unutterably startling when such financial tragedies as 
these can be enacted in our highest legislative body, without pro- 
test from our chambers of commerce, boards of trade, labor or- 
ganizations, and other representatives of business, so vitally in- 
terested in the revival of business and the restoration of public 
confidence and the reestablishment of our national credit. 


THB DECAY OF PATRIOTISM. 


In the campaign of 1868 I went through the old Ashtabula 
(Ohio) district with Gen. James A. Garfield, then fresh from the 
civil war, and just starting on his wonderful civic career. I re- 
member the substance of his perorations that always com- 
manded enthusiastic applause. 

After referring to the fact that the whole great volunteer army 
of nearly 2,000,000 men had been mustered out, General Gar- 
field said this country differed from the empires and kingdoms 
of the Old World in this: 

Ours is a Government of consent and not of force. 


Empire rests upon the spiked helmet and bayonets. 
safety rests upon patriotic hearts and homes. 


It is a sad thought that all of General Garfield’s splendid 
idealism is gone. To-day, in a time of profound peace, our war 
budget is $84,975,238 larger than Great Britain’s; $136,067,835 


The German 
Our country’s 
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more than the Empire of Prussia; and $152,859,986 
France. And, with the inevitable bankrupt Treasury, iz it any 
wonder that we are in the throes of financial desperation? 

Yet no attempt is made to cut down the enormous waste of 
over $600,000,000 yearly on account of militarism, but addi- 
tional burdens are put on the shoulders of the producing classes. 
Twenty-five years ago such appaling waste, followed by a panic 
and such a measure for exploiting the masses as the Aldrich- 
Smoot-Payne bill, would have caused a revolution. 

The Emperor Augustus, who dispatched ships Egypt to 
bring back sand for his gladiators when the plebeian populace 
of Rome were gaunt and desperate with famine, was of the 
same type and kidney as this trust-dominated aggregation now 
doing business in this Capitol. 

This wicked waste of our hard-earned tax money; this ter- 
rible debauchery of the electors; this dangerous and degenerat- 
ing military propaganda; the cruel piracy of this robber tariff; 
coupled with the stolid indifference of the masses over their 
despoilment, fill all patriotic hearts with fearful forebodings. 
But we do not despair.. Let us hope on and never cease our 
efforts to arouse the public conscience and rally the people from 
their comatose condition, to embrace as of old that puissant 
spirit of Democracy from whose womb this Republic was born. 
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